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EASE  OF  WRITING 

the  Fountain  Pen  is  BEST.     Expert  Court 
Reporters   say   so;    Commercial   Stenog- 
raphers say  so. 

The    beginner    should    START 
RIGHT!     Learn  to  write  short- 
hand   from    the    first    with 


Guarantee 


PEN 


Guaranteed  Ten  Years. 
Self -Filling. 
Never   Leaks. 
"Dependable." 


£De|)en(laNe 


PEN 


is  guaranteed  to  be  perfect  in 
material  and  construction,    and 
to  last,  with  ordinary  usage,  for  ten 
years.    Any  part  of  the  pen  (with  the 
exception  of  the  gold  pen  point,  which 
can  be  easily  ii^ured  through   carelessness 
or  accident)   will  be  replaced,  free  of  charge, 
should  it  prove  defective  within  ten  years.     Pens 
may  be  exchanged  until  one  is  found  that  suits  the 
hand;*  or,  if  we  cannot  please  you,  the  pen  may  be 
returned  any  time  within  one  month,  and  the  full  pur- 
chase price  will  be  refunded. 

is  used  by  Mr.  Fred  H.  Gurtler,  Court  Reporter,  winner 
of  the   Miner  Medal;    Mr.    John   R.  Gregg,    Author  of 


Gregg  Shorthand ;  and  many  others  that  know  good  pens. 
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PEN 


is  compact,  self-filling;  just  what  the  name  signifies  —  de- 
pendable !     Filled  in  one-twentieth  the  time  the  dropper- 
filled  pens  require.       Costs  no 'more  than  old-style  pens  of  similar  quality  — 
.50  up.      Most  popular  size  for  shorthand  use,  No.  3  at  $S,       Free:    Expert 
Efficiency  Pointers." 

(Special  propogUion  to  teack&rt  and  schoolmen) 


IT     PAYS     TO     BUY     THE    BEST. 
FOR  EFFICIENCY'S  SAKE,  ORDER  TODAY! 


THE  DEPENDABLE  FOUNTAIN  PEN  CO. 

1519  WEST  MONROE  STREET  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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A  Lecture  to  Myself 

By  Eraest  W.  Crockett,  Liverpool,  England,  Winner  of  the  English  Junior  Shorthand 

Championship,  1912 

Last  month  we  published  a  report  of  the  winning  of  the  English  Junior 
Shorthand  Champiomhip  Cup  by  Mr.  Emett  W.  Crockett  of  Liverpool.  Mr. 
Crockett  was  the  only  writer  of  Gregg  Shorthand  in  a  field  of  twenty-fve 
contestants,  and  hii  tramcriptions  on  aU  testi  had  LESS  THAN  ONE  PER 
CENT  ERRORS.  Thit  letter  written  by  him  to  hit  teacher,  Mr.  Joseph 
Jakeman,  Gregg  Shorthand  Institute,  Liverpool,  wiU  be  of  intereit  to  all 
ambitious  writen. — Editor. 


WHAT  is  the  matter  with  my  prog- 
ress in  shorthand  speed?  Just 
this:  Nothing  so  much  the  matter 
with  the  speed,  but  everything  the  matter 
with  the  accuracy  of  the  forms.  Outlines  for 
words  that  are  familiar  I  can  write  rapidly 
and  correctly,  but  I  hesitate  over  words  that 
are  unfamiliar,  then  slap  down  anything 
and  write  straight  on.  Well,  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  get  the  habit  of  writing  straight 
on,  but  it  can  be  carried  too  far.  I  have 
carried  it  too  far;  so  far  that  now  I  fail 
to  make  a  strong  enough  effort  to  write  the 
correct  forms  for  difficult  words.  In  other 
words,  I  have  acquired  "bad  habits  of  writ- 
ing, and  before  I  push  my  speed  '  any 
higher  I  must  eliminate  these  bad  habits 
and  form  good  ones.  When  I  have  ac- 
quired an  accurate  style,  I  may  push  my 
speed  higher  and  my  notes  then  will  be 
legible  even  when  written  at  a  great  speed. 
Meanwhile,  I  must  work  to  improve  my 
forma  and  the  execution  of  them. 

In  the  first  place  I  must  increase  the 
stock  of  words  which  I  can  write  striught 
off  like  simple  words  or  wordsigns.  f 
must  enlarge  my  writing  vocabulary. 
Next,  I  must  develop  the  word-building 
faculty — ^the  ability  to  construct  promptly 
the  shorthand  forms  for  new  or  unfamiliar 
words  without  perceptible  loss  of  speed. 

To  accomplish  this  I  have  formulated  a 
new  scheme  of  practice  which  briefly  is  as 
follows: 


1 .  To  leave  speed  work,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  alone  until  I  have  acquired  good 
habits  of  writing. 

2.  To  practice  copying  from  plates  in 
the  magazine,  writing  for  a  number  of 
lines  any  word,  phrase,  or  series  of  words, 
which  I  cannot  execute  with  facility. 

S.  To  do  a  lot  of  work  on  the  Principle 
and  Phrase  Letters  of  Gregg  Speed  Prac- 
tice with  a  view  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
word-building  faculty. 

4.  To  devote  a  few  minutes  every  day 
to  figure  drills — making  good  figures — 
with  a  view  to  increasing  control  of  the 
hand. 

5.  To  practice  on  wordsigns,  phrases 
and  vocabulary  words  at  a  good  speed,  but 
not  at  too  high  a  speed  to  prevent  good 
outlines — at  the  present  moment  not  more 
than  160  words  per  minute.  In  this  prac- 
tice to  include  the  words  which  I  have 
added  to  my  writing  vocabulary. 

6.  To  "take"  only  one  piece  per  week 
for  purposes  of  transcript,  at  the  highest 
speed  that  is  compatible  with  forms  that 
can  be  read  without  hesitation. 

I  feel  sure  that  if  I  carry  out  this  pro- 
gram I  shall  attain  what  I  am  working 
for — two  hundred  words  per  minute  on 
solid  matter.  Without  it  I  do  not  believe  it 
possible  to  reach  that  goal. 


Copyright,  Iflff,  by  the  Qregg  Publishinr  Company 
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Simple  Business  Letters  for  Beginners 

(The  key  to  this  plate  will  be  given  next  month.) 
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Mr.  Swem  Makes  a  Record  of   268   Words  Per  Minute  in  the 

Speed  Contest  of  the  National  Shorthand  Reporters' 

Association,  New  York,  August  22 

Reported  By  Ruperl  P.  SoRelle 

TWENTY-FIVE  of  the  speediest  name  was  called  be  was  greeted  with 
sbortfaand  writers  the  world  has  hearty  applause.  Mr.  Swem's  name  was 
ever  produced  were  gathered  in  the  called  next,  and  when  he  arose  to  take  his 
"Delia  Robbia"  (long  O  in  "Robbta,"  placehewas  given  an  ovation.  His  splendid 
please)  room  of  the  Vanderbilt  Hotel  records  of  last  year,  bis  yonth,  and  his 
promptly  at  the  bonr  designated   for  the       modest,   unassuming   manner   had    drawn 

to  him  a  host  of  ad- 
mirers. The  names  of 
Wood,  Marshall,  Car- 
son, Smart  and  Bot- 
tome  were  read  in  quidc 
succession,  and  these 
famous  writers  were  all 
■I' 


contest  for  the  short- 
hand championship  of 
the  world. 

All  of  the  former 
champions  were  there 
ready  to  fight  for  the 
premier  shorthand  title 
of  the  world,  nerved  to 
make  the  battle  of  their 
lives  to  regain  lost 
honors  or  to  achieve 
new  ones.  New  con- 
testants lodied  wonder- 
ingly  and  admiringly 
for  the  first  time  into 
the  faces  of  experts 
whose  fame  is  known 
throughout  the  world, 
trying  to  search  out  the 
secret  of  their  success. 

The  air  was  tense 
with   excitement  —  and,  Chulu 

incidentally,  as  hot  as  a 
Turkish  bath — as  Chairman  Kimball  be- 
gan to  read  off  the  names  of  the  contest- 
ants in  the  order  that  they  were  to  be 
seated.  Choice  of  places  at  the  table  was 
given  in  the  order  in  which  the  contest- 
ants had  entered  the  contest. 

The  champion  of  last  year,  Mr.  Bebrin, 
was  given  the  first  choice,  and  when  his 


given  ft  rousing  weJ 
come  by  contestants  and 
spectators.  Mr.  Bot- 
tome,  the  champion  of 
1909,  who  had  com- 
pletely won  the  hearts 
of  all  by  his  skill  and 
thorough  sportsmanship 
in  previous  contests, 
was  given  a  particular- 
ly long  round  of  ap- 
plause. The  only  Eng- 
lish competitor,  Mr. 
William  P.  Smart,  of 
''■  ^'^"'  London,  whose  fame  as 

a  brilliant  writer  had 
already  preceded  him,  was  (rreeted  in  a  man- 
ner that  revealed  the  unmistakable  Amer- 
ican spirit  of  hospitality.  Nearly  all  of 
the  contestants  of  last  year  were  present. 
The  many  friends  of  Miss  Salome  L.  Tarr 
were  greatly  disappointed  that  she  was 
nnable  to  enter  the  contest  on  account  of 
her  work  for  Governor  Wilson. 


Detailed  Results  of  the  Championship  Shorthand  Speed  Contest 

of  the  National  Shorthand  Reporters'  Association 

New  York.  August  20-23,  1912 


NAUR  Syatem 

Nathan  Behrin |  1.  Pitman 

John  D.  Canon "Success" 

Charles  L.  Swem Grego: 

Clyde  H.Manhall {  "Success" 

WUIard  B.  Bottome i        Grabani 

Nellie  M.  Wood |  1.  Pitman 

•  S«Ten  word*  over  were  dlcUted.  nuikinc  the  *t 


Number  of  Errori 


»T.S 
96,7 
ftS.T 


18  years 
80  years 
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The  Preliminary  Tests  Begin 

With  all  seated^  preliminary  readings 
were  given  to  afford  the  contestants  an 
opportunity  to  "tune  up"  for  the  terrific- 
ally hot  pace  that  was  to  follow — and  hot 
pace  it  was.  Two  hundred  and  eighty 
words  per  minute  means  writing  exactly 
four  and  two-thirds  words  per  second 
every  second  of  the  time  for  five  minutes. 
After  the  dictation  begins  there  is  not  a 
breathing  spot  till  the  end  is  reached.  The 
words  come  in  a  steady  stream  at  a  nerve- 
racking  speed. 

The  first  reading  was  from  a  learned 
essay  on  the  subject  of  life  insurance  which 
abounded  in  such  expressions  as  "contra- 
distinction^" "conservatively,"  "correla- 
tives/' "emoluments,"  "beneficiaries"  and 
numerous  other  equilibrium  upsetters.  It 
was  read  at  150  words  per  minute,  and 
read  well,  as  were  all  the  tests.  That 
was  the  one  redeeming  feature  of  the  hard 
conditions  under  which  the  writers 
worked. 

The  175  word  per  minute  "prelimi- 
nary" was  from  an  address  delivered  at 
a  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Stationary  Engineers.  Some  of  the 
verbal  snares  laid  to  catch  flying  pen 
points  in  this  take  were  "economical  and 
uneconomical  work  of  the  steam  engineer," 
"creature  of  drudgery,"  "drinking  in  the 
facts  of  rough  experience,"  "electrical  re- 
frigeration," and  when  the  speaker  first 
"took  umbrage  or  offense"  several  pens 
were  seen  to  stagger  hopelessly,  almost 
despairingly.  This  "take"  was  dictated 
by  Mr.  Eldridge,  and  he  ruthlessly  hurled 
whole  assemblages  of  technical  words  at 
the  helpless  writers  enbloc.  How  many 
survived  the  shock  is  not  yet  known. 

The  Championship  Dictations 

It  was  then  announced  that  the  next 
dictation  would  be  the  first  of  the  cham- 
pionship series — 200  words  per  minute  for 
five  minutes.  The  selection  was  from  a 
lecture  by  J.  G.  Holland.  It  was  not 
easy;  it  was  not  hard;  but  it  was  dif- 
ferent. It  was  in  a  "style"  that  put  many 
of  the  writers  to  the  test  of  their  lives. 
Even  so  great  a  writer  as  Mr.  Behrin 
said  he  "broke"  badly  on  it  Its  inten- 
sivcness  put  a  heavy  strain  on  concentra- 
tion. Analyzed  carefully,  the  words  were 
not  difficult;  but  the  matter  was  written 


in  that  peculiar  style  that  makes  neces- 
sary to  accurate  reading  the  most  distinct 
execution  of  every  outline.  On  this  take 
Mr.  Behrin  made  58  errors,  Mr.  Bottome 
70,  Miss  Wood  (who  holds  the  Adams 
Trophy  for  accuracy)  85,  and  Mr.  Swem 
but  50. 

The  next  test  was  a  jury  charge  given 
at  240  words  per  minute.  It  was  evi- 
dent from  the  struggle  that  many  were 
making  to  get  down  the  flying  words  that 
the  casualties  would  be  great;  and  it  was 
equally  evident  that  the  finished  court  re- 
porters like  Bottome,  Marshall,  Behrin 
and  Carson — ^whose  daily  work  is  on  this 
kind  of  matter — were  perfectly  at  home 
and  would  have  a  great  advantage.  Still 
it  was  seen  that  even  so  experienced  and 
seasoned  a  reporter  and  contestant  as  Miss 
Wood  was  visibly  nervous  and  had  to 
struggle  hard  to  put  the  words  down.  Bat 
she  was  far  from  being  alone  in  this. 

A  Surprising  Announcement 

Before  the  280-word  court  testimony 
test  was  read  the  dictator  made  the  rather 
surprising  announcement  that  all  such  ex- 
pressions as  "hadn't,"  "didn't,"  "wasn't," 
"wouldn't,"  "couldn't"— in  other  words, 
contractions  of  "not" — had  been  elim- 
inated. The  announcement  was  fervently 
applauded  by  Pitmanic  writers,  Miss 
Wood  accepting  it  with  gleeful  satisfac- 
tion. It  was  the  failure  to  distinguish 
between  such  terms  as  "didn't"  and  "did 
not,"  "hadn't"  and  "had  not"  that  was 
responsible  for  many  of  the  errors  of  the 
Pitmanic  writers  in  former  contests.  This 
declaration  was  not  only  a  violation  of  the 
previous  conditions  of  the  contest,  but  was 
also  manifestly  unfair  to  those  contest- 
ants who  make  positive  distinctions  in  such 
expressions.  Since  nearly  all  repN>rters 
use  the  same  form  for  both  the  contrac- 
tion and  the  full  words,  it  eliminated  abso- 
lutely any  doubt  on  these  points.  In  the 
everyday  work  of  reporting,  whether  the 
witness  said  "didn't"  or  "did  not"  is  im- 
material, but  in  a  speed  contest  which  is 
intended  to  demonstrate  the  ability  of  the 
writers  to  reproduce  the  matter  with  fidel- 
ity, they  should  be  given  no  assistance  of 
this  kind.  It  was  admitted  by  fair- 
minded  writers  of  all  systems  that  condi- 
tions should  not  have  been  changed.  If 
the   rule    were   extended    to   exclude   im- 
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material  errors^  the  whole  object  of  trying 
to  maintain  absolute  accuracj  would  be 
defeated.  The  object  in  the  speed  con- 
tests is  not  to  make  the  best  report^  but 
to  make  the  most  accurate  report  of  what 
was  actually  dictated  at  given  speeds. 

How  the  Writers  Worked 

It  was  interesting  to  study  the  different 
methods  of  the  writers  as  they  wrote. 
There  were  almost  as  many  different  styles 
as  there  were  writers.  Fountain  pens^  dip 
pens  and  pencils  all  found  advocates.  Mr. 
Bottome,  Mr.  Swem  and  Miss  Wood  all 
use  fountain  pens.  Mr.  Carson^  Mr.  Mar- 
shall and  Mr.  Carson  use  dip  pens. 

Mr.  Behrin  sticks  to  the  pencil  and 
wields  it  with  wonderful  effectiveness. 
His  execution  is  marvelous — flexible^  lithe 
and  amasingly  rapid.  He  is  superhuman- 
ly  cool.  He  gives  the  impression  of 
boundless  reserve  power.  He  is  appar- 
ently nerveless.  Thoroughness  in  every- 
thing is  one  of  his  strongest  character- 
istics. This  trait  was  strikingly  illustrated 
in  his  transcribing.  His  typist  recopied 
page  after  page  in  order  that  each  page 
should  be  clean  and  errorless  so  far  as  he 
could  make  it.  Whenever  he  changed  a 
word  it  necessitated  the  copying  of  the 
entire  page. 

Mr.  Bottome  and  Mr.  Marshall  are  the 
two  finished  writers  of  the  group  of  former 
champions.  The  art  of  shorthand  writing 
is  to  them  as  that  of  music  to  the  master 
mnsidan.  They  are  masters  of  their  sys- 
tems; masters  of  execution.  Movement  to 
them  is  a  fine  art — ^they  represent  the 
superlative  in  perfect  control^  perfect 
poise^  perfect  co-ordination. 

Miss  Wood's  style  is  erratic.  Her  pen 
wavers  here  and  flies  with  incredible 
swiftness  there.  It  is  a  style  all  her  own. 
It  possesses  the  characteristics  of  strong 
individuality^  and  for  her  it  is  tremendous- 
ly effective. 

Carson  is  of  the  cool^  imperturbable 
temperament.  He  Mrrites  full  outlines — 
"lengthy"  outlines  he  calls  them — but  he 
writes  as  though  he  were  at  play.  Noth- 
ing apparently  disturbs  him;  he  is  the 
exact  synonym  for  nonchalance. 

Mr.  Swem  gets  his  face  right  down  into 
his  notebook.  He  knows  just  how  much 
clearance  there  should  be  between  his 
glasses  and  the  barrel  of  his  pen.     It  is 


not  a  graceful  position^  and  sometimes  his 
calculations  go  awry^  and  his  pen  barrel 
comes  in  contact  with  glasses.  Whether 
he  would  defend  this  position  or  not  is  a 
question.  He  may  take  the  ground  that 
with  head  bent  forward  better  brain  work 
can  be  done,  that  greater  concentration 
may  be  obtained.  It  is  the  position  as- 
sumed by  profound  thinkers. 

Mr.  Smart  writes  with  a  fountain  pen, 
and  with  amazing  swiftness.  Before  he 
became  a  shorthand  writer  he  was  the 
champion  longhand  speed  writer  of  the 
world.  He  holds  a  record  for  writing 
seventy-five  words  per  minute  in  long- 
hand. 

In  watching  Uie  writers  during  the  dif- 
ferent dictations  it  was  interesting  to  note 
the  comparative  compactness  of  the  notes. 
In  the  200- word  take,  Mr.  Bottome  was 
the  first  to  turn  a  page,  turning  at  about 
the  time  Mr.  Swem  finished  his  first  col- 
umn. Mr.  Behrin  was  next  to  turn  a  page, 
and  Mr.  Swem  finished  his  first  page  at 
about  the  time  Mr.  Bottome  turned  the 
second.  In  the  240-word  take  Mr.  Bot- 
tome again  led  by  turning  the  first  page — 
at  about  the  time  Mr.  Swem  finished  his 
first  column.  Mr.  Behrin  finished  his  first 
page  just  after  Swem  filled  the  first  col- 
umn. During  all  of  the  takes  practically 
the  same  proportionate  compactness  of 
writing  was  maintained. 

How  the  Matter  Was  Tianscribed 

Immediately  after  the  dictations  had 
been  given,  the  writers  were  escorted  by 
Mr.  Kimball  to  his  offices,  where  type- 
writing machines  and  operators  were  pro- 
vided, the  Remington  and  Underwood  or- 
ganizations having  very  courteously  fur- 
nished both  typists  and  machines.  Assign- 
ment of  operators  was  made  so  that,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  typist  would  be  a  writer 
of  a  different  system  from  that  used  by 
the  contestant.  Mr.  Behrin  dictated  his 
transcript  to  Miss  Florence  Wilson,  a 
Gregg  writer,  who  won  second  place  in  the 
world's  typewriting  championship  last 
year.  Mr.  Bottome,  a  writer  of  the  Gra- 
ham system,  dictated  to  Miss  Rose  Fritz, 
the  former  typewriting  champion  and  a 
Pitmanic  writer.  Mr.  Swem  dictated  to 
Miss  Bessie  Friedman,  a  Pitmanic  writer. 
Mr.  Marshall  dictated  to  Mr.  Gus  Trefz- 
ger,  the  amateur  champion  typist  of  the 
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world  and  a  writer  of  Gregg  shorthand; 
Mr.  Carson  dictated  to  Mr.  Harold  Smithy 
the  well-known  expert  typewriter  demon- 
strator and  a  writer  of  Gregg  shorthand; 
Miss  Wood  dictated  to  Mr.  Emil  A. 
Trefzger,  three  times  winner  of  the  Eng- 
lish Typewriting  Championship^  and  a 
writer  of  Gregg  shorthand.  Six  hours 
was  allowed  for  transcripts,  and  most  of 
the  contestants  utilized  the  full  time.  The 
dictation  was  not  begun  until  after  two 
o'clock,  and  the  contestants  did  not  begin 
transcribing  until  nearly  four,  which  was 
unfortunate,  as  it  necessitated  working 
long  into  the  night  to  complete  the  work. 

Mr.  Behrin*8  Errors  in  the  280 

Some  of  the  errors  made  in  the  280-word 
take  by  Mr.  Behrin  were :  He  omitted  "to 
you";  he  transcribed  "do"  for  "work";  he 
omitted  "if  you  remember"  and  "any- 
thing"; he  wrote  "do  you  know"  for  "if 
you  know,"  and  read  "section"  for  "sec- 
ond." "Country"  was  omitted  altogether, 
and  "had"  read  for  "I  do  not."  But  the 
supreme  psychologic  twist  was  recorded 
when  he  wrote  "happened"  instead  of  "at 
all."  Those  who  are  familiar  with  Pit- 
manic  shorthand  know  that  "happen"  is  a 
half-length  "p"  with  a  final  n-hook,  and 
that  "at  all"  is  a  "t"  with  an  initial  1-hook. 
How  these  various  hooks  become  mis- 
placed is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  geomet- 
rical shorthand. 

Mr.  Swem*s  Records 

In  the  280-word  "take"  Mr.  Swem  es- 
tablished a  record  of  268  net  words  per 
minute — only  one  word  per  minute  below 
the  former  world's  record  made  by  Mr. 
Bottome,  a  writer  of  18  years'  experience, 
in  the  1909  contest.  On  the  jury  charge 
he  wrote  282  net  words  per  minute,  and 
on  the  solid  matter  190  words.  His  ac- 
curacy on  the  three  tests  was  95.7%  per- 
fect. He  now  holds  speed  certificates 
from  the  National  Shorthand  Reporters' 


Association  for  the  following  speeds:  192 
words  per  minute  on  the  200  test;  287 
words  per  minute  on  the  240  test,  and 
268  words  per  minute  on  the  280.  That 
a  boy  of  his  age  and  experience  (less 
than  four  years),  who  never  reported  a 
day  in  court  in  his  life,  was  able  to  make 
records  so  brilliant  has  astonished  the 
entire  shorthand  world.  And  he  has  by 
no  means  reached  the  limit  of  his  possi- 
bilities. After  the  contest  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  most  eminent  reporters 
and  writers  in  the  country  and  warmly 
congratulated  on  his  splendid  achieve- 
ments. 

After  the  contest  the  distinguished  re- 
porter, Mr.  Robert  S.  Taylor,  Chairman 
of  the  Standardization  Committee,  said 
that  he  was  gratified  to  notice  the  wonder- 
ful improvement  made  in  the  appearance 
of  the  style  of  shorthand  written  by  the 
contestants  as  compared  with  that  of  a  few 
years  ago.  He  attributed  this  improve- 
ment to  the  interest  taken  in  the  contests 
and  to  the  attention  directed  to  the  im- 
portance of  accuracy  by  the  mistakes 
made  in  former  years.  The  standard  now 
is  higher  than  ever  before,  and  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  for  anyone  but  an 
experienced  contestant  to  equal  the  records 
made  by  the  top  notchers. 

The  Speed  Committee 

The  Speed  Committee  was  composed 
of  the  following  members: 

J.  N.  Kimball,  New  York  (Munson), 
Chairman. 

George  A.  McBride,  Philadelphia  (I. 
Pitman). 

E.  H.  Eldridge,  Boston  ("Success"). 

Walter  M.  Scott,  Lima,  Ohio  (Graham). 

J.  E.  Fuller,  Wilmington,  Del.  (B. 
Pitman). 

Madison  L.  Davis,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
(Pitmanic). 

H.  M.  Wood,  New  York  (Pitmanic). 


Official  Report  of  Speed  Contest  Committee 


AFTER  a  preliminary  announcement 
concerning    the    finances    of    the 
speed   committee,   the   report   con- 
tinued as  follows: 

Between  twenty  and  thirty  writers  en- 
rolled with  us,  a  number  of  whom  with- 


drew either  before  or  after  the  readings, 
as  was  their  right.  Of  those  who  re- 
mained, five  qualified  within  the  neces- 
sary ten  per  cent  rule,  as  follows: 

Mr.   Bottome  made   seventy   errors   at 
the  200  per  minute  reading,  forty-six  at 
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the  240  reading,  and  eighty-nine  at  the 
280  reading,  or*  93,  96.2  and  93.7,  re- 
spectiyely,  an  average  of  94.3  of  accuracy. 

Mr.  Marshall  made  forty-two  errors  on 
the  200  reading,  sixty  on  the  240  read- 
ing, and  seventy  on  the  280  reading,  or 
95.8,  95  and  95,  respectively,  an  average 
of  95.8  of  accuracy. 

Mr.  Swem  made  fifty  errors  on  the  200 
reading,  thirty-nine  on  the  240  reading, 
and  sixty-four  on  the  280  reading,  or  95, 
96.8  and  95.4,  respectively,  an  average  of 
95.7  of  accuracy. 

Mr.  Carson  made  forty-four  errors  on 
the  200  reading,  twenty-two  on  the  240 
reading,  and  fifty-three  on  the  280  read- 
ing, or  95.6,  98.2  and  96.2,  respectively, 
an  average  of  96.7  of  accuracy. 

Mr.  Behrin  made  fifty-eight  errors  on 
the  200  reading,  fifteen  on  the  240  read- 
ing, and  seventeen  on  the  280  reading,  or 
94.2,  98.8  and  98.8,  respectively,  an  aver- 
age of  97.8. 

To  Mr.  Behrin,  therefore,  we  award  the. 
cup  for  another  year. 

Mr.  Behrin  also  broke  the  record  pre- 
viously held  by  Mr.  Bottome  and  won  by 
him  at  the  Denver  meeting,  by  writing 
278  words  per  minute — Mr.  Bottome's 
record  being  269.  Mr.  Carson  also  ex- 
ceeded Mr.  Bottome's  record  by  a  small 
margin. 


Mr.  Behrin's  accuracy  test  of  98.8  per 
cent  on  the  280  reading  is  also  a  record. 
Fourteen  hundred  and  seven  words  were 
read  on  the  280  test. 

Your  committee  wishes  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Association  to  the  fact  that 
the  Underwood  Typewriter  Company  and 
the  Remington  Typewriter  Company  of 
this  city  supplied  operators  for  each  con- 
testant, and  machines  as  well — ^the  opera- 
tors being  probably  the  most  rapid  that 
could  possibly  be  gathered  together  not 
only  in  this  country  but  in  the  world,  and 
we  would  ask  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be 
given  to  each  of  these  companies,  and  that 
the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  inform  them 
of  the  fact. 

(Signed) 

J.  N.  Kimball^  Chairman. 
E.  H.  Eldridoe,  Secretary. 

Two  days  after  the  official  repN>rt  was 
given  out  for  publication,  the  committee, 
upon  re-examining  Miss  Wood's  paper 
at  her  request,  discovered  that  she  had 
qualified.  The  following  are  the  figures 
as  given  out  by  the  Chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  J.  N.  Kimball: 

Miss  Wood  made  eighty- five  errors  on 
the  200  per  minute  reading,  103  at  the 
240  reading,  and  120  at  the  280  reading, 
or  91.5,  91.4  and  91.5,  an  average  of  91.5 
of  accuracy. 


Convention  of  the  National  Shorthand  Reporters'  Association 
Held  in  New  York  City,  August  19  to  23,  1912 

New  Officers 

President:     Charles  W.  Reitler,  Denver,  Colo. 
Vice-President:     Willard  B.  Bottome,  New  York. 
Secretary:     £.    H.    Eldridge,    Boston,    Mass. 
Treasurer:     George  A.  McBride,  Philadelphia. 

Executive  Board:    £.  M.  Williams,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Charles  H.  Requa, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Gordon  L.  Elliott,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


THE  convention  which  was  held  at 
the  Hotel  Vanderbilt,  New  York, 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  in 
the  history  of  the  organization.  The 
papers  and  discussions  were  of  an  un- 
usually high  order  of  excellence,  and  the 
attendance  exceeded  that  of  any  previous 
meeting.  From  first  to  last  there  was  ab- 
solute harmony  and  good  feeling.  Too 
much  praise  cannot  be  accorded  President 
Charles  H.  Roberts  for  the  admirable  way 


in  which  he  presided,  and  for  the  work 
accomplished  during  his  administration. 
The  Committee  on  Demonstration  received 
a  great  deal  of  enthusiastic  commendation 
from  all  those  who  had  the  privilege  of 
inspecting  the  exhibits. 

Limitations  of  space  preclude  more  ex- 
tended notice  at  this  time,  and  we  must 
therefore  hold  over  the  report  until  the 
October  number. 
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The  Stenographer  and  the  Merger— I 

(The  key  to  this  plate  will  be  given  next  month.) 
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•<f-r^H£  Man  Behind  the  Gon,"  was 
I       the  sabject  of  a  paper  read   by 
Mr.  S.  A.  Moran,  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan.    Mr.  Moran  dwelt  particnlarly 
on  the  importance  of  correct  training  of 
the  yoiuig  people  who  come  to  our  schools. 
Chie  of  the  most  interesting  and  prac- 
tical talks  of  the  Convention  was  given  hy 
Mr.    E.    B.    Moore,    Cor- 
vallis,  Oregon,  on  the  sub- 
ject,   "How    to    Maintain 
Interest  hj  Tests,   Exam- 
inations, and  Prises."    Mr. 
Moore's  paper  was  so  re- 
plete with  helpftil  suQies- 
tions  that  we  hope   to  be 
Hut  E.  Choiiiv      able  to  publish  the  paper 
in  full  in  some  futare  num- 
ber of  the  magasine.     Among  other  good 
things,  Mr.  Moore  said; 

The  more  frcquentlv  students  are  given  tests 
or  examinations,  the  less  they  are  affected  by 
them  and  the  more  beneU  they  gain  from  than. 
Students  can  be  taught  to  look  forward  to 
with  pleasure  and  actnally  enjoy  tests  and  es- 
aminadons.  They  must  be  thoton^y  trained; 
they  must  have  confldencc  in  tlieir  abili^;  tbey 
must  be  made  to  know  what  Uiey  can  do  and 
know  it  positivdy.  Then  the  test  or  examina- 
tion will  have  little  terror  for  the  most  timid. 

The  only  embarrassment  a  test  or  examina- 
tion ever  canted  n>e  was  indnced  by  the  fact 
that  I  didn't  know  whether  I  could  measure  up 
to  the  requirements — whether  1  could  "pass."  I 
lacked  coofldence.  I  had  the  idea  the  teadier 
was  trying  to  fail  me.  And  before  you  can 
make  your  tests  and  examinations  interesting 
and  iKlpfuI  you  mnst  get  Uie  idea  of  "fail"  out 
of  the  minds  of  your  studeots.  Pill  them  with 
confidence  Instead.  When  the  mind  is  com- 
pletely filled  with  positivenesi  or  coDfldence, 
there  is  no  ro<nn  for  nervousness,  doubt  or  hesi- 
tation. Then  just  remoDber  that  tbe  purpose 
of  an  examination  or  test  is  not  to  fall  stu- 
dents-^t  is  to  help  devdop  them. 

In  discussing  Mr.  Moore's  paper,  Miss 
Mary  Bowman  of  Corvallis,  Oregon,  said ; 

In  order  to  maintain  interest  by  testa  and 
exandnations,  thoroughness  fa  the  greatest  fac- 
tor. Review  of  a  series  of  results  or  of  an  en- 
tire subject  is  tbe  neatest  means  of  making 
the  class  see  the  body  of  truth  In  better  per- 
spective, A  review  which  requires  a  few  min- 
utes of  the  recitation  time  each  day  should  be 
carried  on.    In  this  way  the  straggling  point* 


»ay  be  | 


be  gathered  up.  In  the  study  of  diort- 
iiouu,  oral  testa  oo  the  principles  and  drills  in 
the  syllabla  of  the  outlines  should  be  given  fre- 
quently; in  fact,  daily.  In  this  way  the  mind 
is  trained  to  act  qufcklr.  Uuch  stress  should 
be  laid  OD  principles  and  rules.  If  t^  student 
understands  the  rule  and  is  able  to  form  the 
outline  in  his  mind,  the  band  will  have  little 
difficulty  in  executing  the  stroke.  It  Is  all  a 
matter  of  thinking  qnicUy.  In  order  to  get 
tlie  best  work  from  studeute,  tests  and  examina- 
tions should  be  incidental  and  unannounced,  and 
their  sole  aim  should  be  to  reinforce  the  teach- 
ing and  to  develop  the  pnpIL  When  examlua- 
tions  come  unheralded,  the  student  will  alwaya 
be  prepared;  he  will  rrtnonher  In  his  dally  work 
that  an  examination  may  come  the  next  day  or 
tbe  next  week,  and  thus  be  Impdied  to  make 
provision  for  that  occasion.  He  will  arrange 
and  organise  his  knowledge  so  that  be  can  uae 
it  when  the  day  of  tests  arrives.  He  will  not 
be  absent  from  school  on  flim^  pretext,  because 
he  knows  that  each  day's  knowledge  means  a 
link  in  tbe  chain  which  is  to  hold  bun  upon  ex- 
amination day.  Tbe  tendency  of  teacncrs  to 
use  tbe  coming  examinations  as  a  whip  or  spur 
is  a  misfortune  for  the  teacher  and  a  wrong  to 
the  pupil.  Each  day's  work  should  be  doK  so 
thorooghly  that  tbe  pupils  cannot  be  taken  off 
their  guard  when  the  test  is  given.  T1>e  abill^ 
to  reader  service  at  short  notice  should  be  cul- 
tivated In  school  life.  Students  who  are  inter- 
ested m  their  daily  work  do  not  fear  examina- 
tions. The  whole  secret,  then,  lira  in  prepara- 
tion and  daily  review. 

"How  to  Introduce  a  Student  to  the 
Study  of  Shorthand,"  a  subject  which  al- 
ways furnishes  plenty  of  material  for  in- 
teresting discussions,  was 
admirably  treated  by  Miss 
Lora  L.  Bowman,  Tacoma, 
Washington.  Miss  Bow- 
man laid  great  stress  on 
the  early  stages  of  short- 
hand work.  "It  is  the 
early  discipline,"  she  said, 
"the  earnest  labor,  the  ef-  i.oii  i,.  Bovhu 
fort,  the  preparation,  that 
makes  the  valuable  man  or  woman."  This 
is  particularly  true  with  shorthand.  The 
critical  time  in  a  student's  career  is  not 
when  he  reaches  dictation  or  the  model 
office,  but  when  he  opened  his  text-botJc  at 
the  first  lesson. 

two 
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plsining  too  much  and  explaining  too  little.  It 
is  B  mistake  to  give  on  elaborate  painstaking  ex- 
planation of  the  first  lesson  before  the  student 
has  looked  inside  of  the  text-book.  He  doesn't 
fullv  comprehend  what  ;ou  ore  talkins  about, 
he  doesn't  remember  what  yon  say,  it  tdl  has  a 
tendeney  to  confuse  him.  The  better  plan  Is  to 
take  the  steps  separately  and  slowly,  ^ving  him 
the  work  in  reasonable  stints,  and  let  him  do 
Kjme  thinking  for  himself.  liie  help  rendered 
should  be  the  l^«t  possible  to  enable  ti>e  stu- 
dent to  do  his  own  work.  Aim  in  the  outset  to 
cnlti*ate  an  independence  In  study — not  a  de- 
pendence on  the  teacher. 

Miss  Bowman's  paper  was  discussed  by 
Mr.  Cmmlej,  Mr.  Gattler,  Mr.  Coppedge, 
Miss  Pryor,  Mrs.  Counsdmsn,  and  others. 
In  discussing  the  sub- 
ject,    "How     to     Plan 
Advanced       Typewriting 
Course  to  Get  the  Beat 
Results,"    Mr.    Wm.    F. 
Ruegsegger  of  Ealispell, 
Mont.,     emphasized     the 
importance      of      having 
Wm.  p.  itoiimoiiii    better  trained   and   more 
espert    teachers    at    the 
head  of  oar  typewriting  departments.     To 
quote  from  his  remarks: 

Let  me  say  that  when  business  college  man- 
agers come  to  realize  that  it  is  as  necessary  to 
have  an  expert  at  the  head  of  the  typewriting 
department,  drawing  as  large  a  salary  as  the 
cipert  at  the  head  of  the  shorthand  department, 
then  the  time  will  have  arrived  when  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  graduate  our  students  at  a 
net  speed  of  30,  40  or  50  words  per  minute,  but 
we  can  gradoate  them  at  twice  Uiat  speed. 

Mr.  Buegsegger  also  emphasized  the 
importance  of  collecting  matter  from  busi- 
ness  offices  to  be  osed  with  oar  typewrit- 
ing classes.     He  suggested  that: 

Our  students  shonid  be  given  the  same  sub- 
ject matter  that  will  ultiniately  he  given  to 
them  in  tite  office.  Then  let  It  be  drilled  upon 
■nd  drilled  npon  for  accuracy  and  speed.  By 
the  time  you  have  drilled  them  on  subject  mat- 
ter that  is  being  used  in  six  or  seven  different 
offices,  you  will  have  a  class  of  young  people 
that  will  not  live  in  fear  of  that  terrible  first 
week's  work  in  the  office  and  the  employer  will 
not  have  to  lie  awake  nigl)ts  wishing  he  had  that 
new  stenographer  'T>roken  in." 

Mr.  M,  Lewis,  Wenatchec,  Washington, 
then  told  the  teachers  "How  to  Tert;h 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting  to  the  Conn- 
try  Students."    Mr.  Lewis  said: 

I  hope  ttiat  the  instruction  in  shorthand  and 
typewriting  given  in  our  country  schools  does 
not  differ  in  essentials  from  the  best  and  most 
up-to-date  work  done  In  the  city  commercial 
schools.    I  am  convinced,  however,  that  a  coun- 


try school  expects  and  demands  more  of  its 
teachers  and  managers.  The  school  manager  or 
teacher  must  know  how  to  remedy  the  troubles 
that  come  to  the  best  regulated  machinery  when 
in  constant  service. 

If  we  are  to  have  the  best  work  accomplished, 
the  teachers  must  understand  touch  typewrit- 
ing and  be  typists  themselves.  They  must  be 
able  to  go  into  the  typewriting  room  and  see  at 
a  glance  whether  or  not  the  students  are  work- 
ing with  a  correct  toudi  as  well  as  writing  ac- 
curately, and  must  be  capable  of  sitting  down 
in  the  students'  places  and  showing  them  how 
it  should  be  done:  this  is  effective  criticism — 
the^klnd  that  the  student  cannot  get  around. 

noB  to  remem- 

II  be  employed 
I,  is  to  so  train  them  that 
s  for  the  vocabulary  that 
they  will  necessarily  use  will  be  firmly  fixed  In 
their  minds.  For  Instance,  we  in  Wenatdiee 
raise  apples — the  best  in  the  world — therefore 
our  students  should  be  familiar  with  all  the 
names  of  the  various  varieties  of  apples,  plums, 
pears,  cherries,  peadies,  apricoto,  berries, 
grapes,  etc.  They  should  be  able  to  write,  wiUi- 
out  hesitation,  the  outline  for  any  of  these 
names,  and  ^so  be  able  to  spell  them  cor- 
rectly. Mr.  Lewis  said  that  students  in  the 
West  should  also  be  familiar  with  Indian  names 
whidi  play  so  important  a  part  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  West.  He  said  that  the  first  hour 
of  a  student's  work  In  the  business  office  was 
periiapB  the  most  critical. 

After  paying  a  high  tribute  to  Mr. 
Lewis  and  his  school,  Mrs.  Frances  Effin- 
get^Raymond  read  an  interesting  paper  on 
"Hov  to  Teach  Business  English  in  the 
Business  College." 

Mrs.  Raymond's  paper  was  discussed  by 
Mr.  Brecheen,  Mrs.  Counsclman,  Mr.  Mc- 
Tavish  and  Mr.  Hagnr. 

Thursday's  program  was  opened  with 
an  address  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Bryan,  President 
of  the  SUte  College, 
Pullman,  Washington. 
Mr.  Bryan  gave  a  schol- 
arly and  historical  re- 
view of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  commercial 
education.  Mr.  Bryan 
commended  commercial 
education     as     having  j,  c.  McTivuh 

reached  a  standard  equal 
to  any  department  of  higher  learning.  He 
also  complimented  tiie  teachers  on  their 
progress,  and  urged  the  private  school 
managers  to  renewed  energy  for  efficiency 
on  their  part. 

Mr.  Bryan's  address  was  followed  by  a 
paper  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Blair,  of  Spokane,  on 
the  subject,  "How   to   Review  Shorthand 
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Principles  in  Connection  with  Dictation 
Work."  Mr.  BUir  believes  in  constant  re- 
view of  the  tezt-boolc  until  the  student  has 
aci]uired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  system. 
Among  other  things,  he  said: 

It  has  always  been  injr  aim  In  teidiing  ste- 
nography to  be  so  thorougti  In  the  text-book 
work  that  the  review  of  principles  during  the 
dictation  work  could  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
One  of  the  most  successful  methods  of  re- 
view I  have  ever  used  Is  to  take  the  first  ten 
minutes  of  the  recitation  period,  or  If  the  class 
l>e  well  prepared,  five  minutes  for  review,  this 
review  genersllj  to  be  without  gpedal  prepara- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  pupil  and  to  consist  of 
review  of  prlnciptes,  worostgns  and  familiar 
phrases.  I  would  carry  this  review  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  work  in  the  text-book  through 
tite  entire  course. 

The  next  subject,  "How  and  What  Snb- 
jecta  to  Teach  in  the  Shorthand  Depart- 
ment," was  ably  handled  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Mc- 
Tavish,  of  Edmonton,  Canada.  Mr.  Mc- 
Tavisb  said  in  part : 

We  have  in  most  cases  to  fit  voung  people 
for  practical  olDce  work.     They  don't  want  to 
spend    much    time    with    us. 
'fhey  often  do  not  wish,  or 
~  cannot  afford  to  spend  more 

than  half  the  time  they  need. 
We  teach  them  Shorthand, 
I'ypewritlng,  Spelling,  Pen- 
manship, Office  Practice,  En- 
^ish  and  Correspondence. 
The  first  two  of  these  are 
usoally  given  a  great  deal  of 
attention.  Bat  I  often  feel 
H.  U.  Bull  that  though  Instruction  may 

be  absolutely  thorough  so  far 
as  shorthand  and  typewriting  sre  concerned, 
there  are  still  some  weaknesses  in  our  work. 

Besides  regular  and  definite  instruction  along 
this  line,  I  do  not  know  of  anything  more  Im- 
portant than  the  habit  of  reading.  Most  of 
our  young  people  don't  read  at  all.  I  asked  a 
class   of  youn^  men   not  long   ago  what  they 


in  tiie  LadUr'  Borne  Jounutl.  I  suggest 
that  each  school  should  be  provided  with  a 
llbraiT  or  reading-room  containing  books  and 
pertotucals  dealing  with  business  subjects. 

The  teacher  should  be  so  well  acquainted  with 
t>ooks  himself  that  he  can  arouse  among  his  stu- 
dents a  proper  interest  and  enthusiasm  In  this 
study.  I  am  convinced  that  most  stenographers 
who  fail  at  all.  do  fail  because  of  their  limited 
knowledge  of  English,  end  It  is  only  by  eiten- 
sive  reading  of  good  literature  that  such  knowl- 
edge can  be  gained. 

We  find  another  problem  confronting  us  at 
the  end  of  our  course.    I  refer  to  Office  Train- 


ing.   I  do  not  say  it 

that  Is  where  it  is  generally  placed  if  usea  ai 
all.  Before  students  lease  school,  there  are 
many  things  they  must  learn  which  they  do  not 
get  in  the  ordinary  shorthand  course,  and  as 
many  of  our  young  people  leave  us  too  soon,  I 
would  introduce  this  special  work  whenever 
they  are  able  to  do  gooa  typewriting  and  take 
dicUUon  correctly,  even  If  it  be  slowly. 

Another  interesting  paper  on  the  snb- 
ject,  "To  What  Extent  is  the  Office  Prac- 
tice Practical  for  the  High  School,"  was 
read  before  the  business  teachers  by  Mr. 
V.  E.  Madray,  of  Butte,  Montana.  Mr. 
Madray  does  not  believe  in  too  ranch  bosi- 
nesa  practice,  and  is  inclined  to  place 
theory  before  practice.  In  describing  hia 
plan  of  handling  business  practice  in  the 
high  achool,  Mr.  Madtay  aaid: 

I  believe  that  we  can  cover  most  of  the  com- 
mercial papers  and  meet  the  demands  of  the 
business  office  by  jcMag  only  two  months  of 
drill  work  In  the  offices.  I  have  posted  a  bulle- 
tin tioard  In  the  class  room,  giving  the  prices  of 
grain,  stock,  etc.  I  formulated  rules  that  the 
student  must  trade  with  every  student  in  the 
class,  and  handle  every  article  given  on  the  mar- 
ket He  must  make  a  record  of  hia  transactions 
everv  day.  Each  day  (here  would  be  a  change 
in  the  prices  ^ven  on  the  market.  The  stu- 
dents used  the  college  currency  in  connection 


grain.  This  work  was  not  cut  and  dried.  It 
bad  Ufe  to  It.  In  handling  the  papers.  It  to  aU 
planned  on  the  Imaginary  line.  In  this  ease 
they  did  not  have  a  transaction  until  they  had 
bought  or  sold  something.  I  remember  one  of 
the  students  cornered  sheep  and  that  one  inci- 
dent opened  the  eyes  of  tiie  rest  of  the  stu- 
dents. I^ey  laid  plans  and  tried  to  devise 
schemes  whereby  they  could  get  hold  of  the 
article  that  had  been  cornered. 

In  this  plan  we  had  various  price  lists  be- 
cause some  of  the  students  were  clever  sales- 
men and  others  were  not.  They  were  easily 
trapped  If  they  did  not  handle  everytlilng  on 
the  market  When  they  completed  their  trans- 
actions, they  proceeded  to  close  out  their  books 
and  render  statements  showing  profit,  loss,  re- 
sources and  liabilities.  When  we  started  this 
work,  the  students  were  not  allowed  to  have 
their  books  as  a  reference.     They  were  com- 


The  last  number  on  the  program  was  an 
instructive  talk  on  "The  Phonograph  in 
the  Business  College,"  by  Mr.  A.  E,  Kane, 
of  Spokane.  Mr.  Kane's  talk  was  very  in- 
teresting and  practical,  and  was  supple- 
mented by  a  practical  demonatratioD  show- 
ing how  he  used  the  phonograph  in  connec- 
tion with  hia  reporting  work. 


<^^f€  Learner  aacf 
His  Problems 


Tf  And  Mclpx  ^  the  L«v 


To  the  Beginner 


WE  shonld  like  to  shake  hsnds  with 
every  young  man  and  every 
young  woman  who  is  beginning 
the  study  of  shorthand  and  typewriting, 
and  to  talk  to  them  abotit  their  work  and 
aspirations.  Bat  as  this  is  impossible,  we 
most  content  ourselves  with  doing  what  we 
can  to  aid  them  through  this  department  of 
the  magaEine. 

At  the  beginning,  let  us  extend  to  you 
our  hearty  congratulations.  Upon  what, 
you  may  ask.  Well,  we  think  yon  are  to 
be  con^atnlated  on  many  things. 

First,  yon  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
having  decided  to  take  up  the  stndy  of  so 
useful  an  art  as  shorthand,  which  has  in 
it  immense  possibilities  not  only  of  prac- 
tical service  but  of  increase  in  mental  cul- 
ture and  increase  In  mental  activity. 

Second,  you  are  to  be  congratnlated 
upon  being  so  fortunate  as  to  b^n  the 
study  at  a  time  when  the  art  has  been  shorn 
of  much  of  the  "perple»ities,  complexities 
and  eccentricities"  that  formerly  surround- 
ed it,  and  which  made  its  acquirement  a 
task  requiring  indomitable  perseverance 
and  much  mental  and  physical  drudgery. 

Third,  you  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
beginning  the  study  at  a  time  when  the 
teaching  of  it  has  reached  a  high  degree 
of  efficiency. 

Fourth,  you  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  beginning  the  study  at  a  time  when 
there  is  an  increasing  demand  in  all  lines 
of  work  for  efficient  and  well-qoalilied 
stenographers. 

Fifth,  yon  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
having  this  magazine  and  other  publica- 
tions to  aid  yon  in  perfecting  your  knowl- 
edge in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  to 
enable  yon  to  keep  abreast  of  all  advances 
in  the  art  or  in  business  methods. 


Sixth,  you  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
beginning  the  study  at  a  time  when  the 
remarkable  achievements  of  many  writers 
of  the  system  you  are  studying  will  be  an 
inspiration  to  you  to  do  good  woric  in 
school,  so  that  you  may  achieve  like  re- 
sults. What  others  have  done,  you  may 
be  able  to  do. 

There  are  many  other  things  upon  which 
you  are  to  be  congratulated,  but  those  we 
have  given  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present. 

Cultural  Value  of  Shorthand 
Perhaps  yon  may  have  wondered  at  the 
expression  "increase  in  mental  culture," 
and  still  more  at  the  expression  "increase 
in  mental  activity."  Speaking  of  the  cul- 
tural value  of  shorthand,  an  eminent 
teacher  said :  "As  shorthand  is  essentially 
a  new  language,  or  an  old  language  written 
in  a  new  way,  the  cultural  value  of  this 
subject  is  broad  because  the  very  essence 
of  sounds  and  structure  must  be  gone  into; 
and  for  its  successful  application  on  abso- 
lute knowledge  of  phrasing,  paragraphing, 
punctuation  and  spelling  must  be  acquired. 
The  business  man  is  willing  to  pay  the 
largest  salary  to  the  stenographer  who  con 
cover  up  his  multiple  of  rhetorical  sins  by 
putting  his  ideas  into  good  form  and  good 
English  for  him." 

In  future  issues  of  this  magasine,  you 
will  find  articles  explaining  how  short- 
hand can  be  made  of  great  value  as  on 
aid  to  higher  mental  culture. 

Shorthand  Increases  Mental  Activity 
It  is  not  always  understood  that  the 
practice  of  shorthand  is  equivalent  to  in- 
creased mental  activity,  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less a  fact.  If  you  consider  for  a  moment 
the  mental    and    physical   operatioDS   in- 
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volved  in  rapid  shorthand  writing,  you 
will  realize  that  the  practice  of  it  must 
necessarily  quicken  the  thinking  processes 
and  develop  concentration  of  mind.  A 
keen  analytical  writer  on  this  subject  has 
said : 

"There  are  at  least  five  distinct  mental 
operations  carried  on  continuously  during 
verbatim  reporting: 

"Firsts  there  is  the  sensation  of  sound 
received  by  the  ear. 

"Second,  there  is  the  perception  by  the 
brain  of  the  word  uttered — practically 
simultaneously  with  the  sensation  of  hear- 
ing in  the  case  of  a  distinct  speaker,  but 
often  delayed  a  large  fraction  of  a  second 
when  a  speaker  drops  his  voice,  or  a  wit- 
ness in  court  has  a  foreign  accent. 

"Third,  the  stenographer  must  analyze 
the  structure  of  all  the  less  common  words 
in  the  sentence,  all  except  the  stock  words 
or  phrases,  which  he  writes  by  a  practical, 
automatic  habit. 

"Fourth,  these  relatively  uncommon 
words  must  be  put  on  paper  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  system  employed. 
This  one  operation  involves  many  subor- 
dinate and  infinitely  swift  efforts  of  recol- 
lection, association  and  decision. 

"Fifth,  all  these  mental  operations  are 
carried  on  while  the  pen  or  pencil  is  from 
two  or  three  words  to  an  entire  sentence 
behind  the  speaker — this,  of  course,  in 
rapid  speaking — ^thereby  complicating  the 
situation  by  compelling  memory  to  keep 
pace  with  attention.  In  other  words,  while 
the  scribe  is  writing  the  predicate  of  one 
sentence  and  analyzing  an  unfamiliar  word 
in  the  subject  of  the  next,  he  is  at  the 
same  time  giving  his  auditory  attention  to 
the  predicate  of  the  second  sentence  then 
being  uttered  by  the  speaker.  This  is  im- 
possible to  an  untrained  mind.  The  aver- 
age educated  person  cannot  retain  more 
than  perhaps  six  or  eight  words  of  the 
exact  phraseology  of  a  speaker  at  one 
time.  The  competent  stenographer  can 
hold  up  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  words  or  even 
more  in  his  memory,  while  at  the  same 
time  taxing  his  mind  by  the  act  of  writing 
the  words  that  preceded." 

The  Right  Attitude 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  'that 
you  start  with  the  right  attitude  towards 


the  study.  Do  not  look  upon  shorthand 
as  something  that  is  hard  or  uninteresting. 
Quite  the  contrary,  it  is  a  subject  full  of 
fascination  for  the  intelligent  mind,  and  it 
has  been  studied  as  a  valuable  accomplish- 
ment by  many  of  the  greatest  and  the 
wisest  men  and  women.  At  the  present 
time,  the  newspapers  are  giving  a  great 
deal  of  publicity  to  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  candidates  for  the  presidency.  Gover- 
nor Woodrow  Wilson,  is  a  writer  of  short- 
hand and  makes  constant  use  of  it  in  pre- 
paring his  speeches  and  magazine  articles. 
Governor  Wilson  has  stated  that  he  wrote 
his  "History  of  the  American  People"  in 
shorthand  before  dictating  it  to  a  stenog- 
rapher, and  recently  in  preparing  his 
6, 000- word  speech  of  acceptance  he  first 
wrote  the  speech  in  shorthand  and  after- 
wards dictated  it  to  a  young  girl  who 
writes  the  system  you  are  studying. 

To  have  a  mastery  of  the  "lithe  'and 
noble  art  of  shorthand,"  as  Lord  Rose- 
berry  called  it  in  his  address  to  the  Short- 
hand Congress,  is  something  to  be  proud 
of  as  an  accomplishment  quite  apart  from 
its  practical  usefulness  in  a  thousand  ways. 

Make  up  your  mind,  then,  to  love  short- 
hand, to  find  it  a  delightful  recreation,  an 
intellectual  pleasure — and  bend  all  your 
thoughts  and  energies  toward  a  thorough 
mastery  of  it.  A  great  teacher  once  said 
to  his  students:  "Give  me  your  undivided 
attention  for  five  minutes  and  you  will 
learn  more  than  in  a  half  hour  of  partial 
attention."  So  give  to  the  directions  and 
explanations  of  your  teacher  that  "un- 
divided attention,"  and  put  into  the  prac- 
tice of  the  exercises  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm and  energy  of  which  you  are 
capable. 

The  Lessons 

You  will  find  the  instruction  given  in 
the  Manual  very  clear  and  easy  to  under- 
stand. There  will  be  no  trouble  about 
understanding  the  explanations  that  are 
given,  and  there  will  be  no  trouble  in 
acquiring  skill  in  writing,  if  you  do  the 
necessary  amount  of  practice  work. 

The  entire  system  is  based  upon  the 
alphabet,  which  is  explained  in  the  first 
six  lessons.  While  it  would  be  possible  to 
give  the  alphabet  at  once  with  the  few 
words  illustrating  each  letter,  that  plan 
would  not  give  you  sufficient  drill  on  the 
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various  joinings  to  impress  the  forms 
thoroughly  on  your  mind  and  give  you  suf- 
ficient skill  and  confidence  in  writing. 

You  will  recognize^  therefore^  that  as 
these  first  six  lessons  are  the  foundation  of 
the  system^  they  should  he  studied  with 
the  greatest  possible  thoroughness.  If 
you  do  not  master  them  now,  it  will  simply 
mean  that  your  progress  later  will  be 
slower  than  that  6f  students  who  do  study 
and  practice  the  exercises  in  the  right  way^ 
and  you  will  have  only  yourself  to  blame 
for  this. 

First  impressions  are  "lasting^"  there- 
fore get  the  right  impression  while  going 
through  the  lessons^  and  make  that  im- 
pression vivid  and  lasting  by  intense^  en- 
thusiastic practice. 

Why  Repetition  is  Necessary 

There  is  another  thought  that  comes  in 
here.  It  is  this:  In  the  study  of  many 
subjects  it  is  sufficient  to  understand  a  rule 
or  principle^  but  this  is  not  the  case  with 
shorthand.  With  shorthand  you  must 
know  haw  the  thing  should  be  done^  but 
you  must  also  be  able  to  do  it  rapidly  and 
accurately.  If  you  cannot  write  the  forms 
rapidly  and  well^  you  will  not  be  able  to 
do  high-class  work,  the  kind  of  work  that 
the  business  man  demands  nowadays. 

How  can  this  ability  to  do  rapid  and  ac- 
curate work  be  acquired?  The  answer  is 
that  it  can  be  acquired  in  the  same  way 
that  skill  is  acquired  in  doing  anything, 
that  is^  by  doing  the  same  thing  over  and 
over  again  until  the  operation  becomes 
automatic.  Would  you  expect  to  become 
skilled  in  playing  baseball  by  merely  un- 
derstanding the  game  or  by  reading  a  book 
on  the  subject?  Would  you  expect  to  be- 
come a  skilled  musician  by  going  over  the 
exercises  two  or  three  times?  No!  Well, 
then,  why  should  you  think  that  short- 
hand is  an  exception^  and  that  when  you 
understand  how  to  write  a  word  that  is 
all  that  is  necessary? 

Bear  in  mind^  too,  that  the  facility  you 
gain  in  writing  any  word  adds  to  your 
skill  in  writing  other  words.  Let  us  re- 
peat: every  increase  in  skiU  in  writing  any 
word  or  phrase  increases  the  skUl  in  all 
your  writing.  Students  are  apt  to  say, 
after  they  have  written  a  word  once  or 
twice    "Oh,  I  know  that  word  and  I  am 


not  likely  to  meet  it  often  anyway."  And 
that  remark  shows  that  they  do  not  ap- 
preciate the  real  purpose  or  effect  of  the 
practice  work  they  are  asked  to  do.  When 
you  gain  a  higher  degree  of  facility  in 
writing  any  word  or  phrase,  it  has  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  facility  with  which 
you  can  write  any  word  or  phrase  in  which 
the  same  combination  of  letters  occurs. 

The  Lesson  Plates 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  give  addi- 
tional practice  matter  in  the  form  of  plates 
on  the  lessons.  The  more  words  you  write, 
the  more  rapid  will  be  your  progress 
towards  actual  note-taking.  By  reading 
and  writing  the  matter  in  the  plates,  you 
will  obtain  a  more  thorough  grasp  of  the 
rules  and  greater  ease  in  executing  the 
forms. 

Form  Correct  Habits 

The  habits  you  are  forming  now,  in  the 
first  weeks  of  study,  will  decide  whether 
or  not  you  are  going  to  be  a  success  or 
failure  in  the  line  of  endeavor  you  have 
chosen.  It  is  almost  hopeless  to  expect 
that  faulty  methods  of  study,  inaccurate 
and  careless  notes — leading  to  inaccurate 
and  worthless  transcripts — can  be  cor- 
rected at  a  later  stage  of  the  study.  With 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
thousand  students  the  habits  formed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  study  become  perma- 
nent. 


Theory  Questions  Answered 

Qusstion:  You  say  (Manual, Par.  1 }  to  write  all 
•words  by  sound.  When  one's  own  pronuncia- 
tion of  a  word  has  always  been  different  from 
that  adopted  by  the  writer  of  the  Manual,  which 
should  I  foUow?    E.  g.  "either." 

Wlien  taking  dictation  from  a  person,  should 
you  write  his  words  as  he  speaks  them  or  as 
you  would  speak  them? 

Answer:  In  the  case  of  "either," 
"neither,'*  we  g^ve  the  preference  to  "e" 
for  the  practical  reason  that  the  small 
circle  is  more  easily  made  than  the  form 
for  the  diphthong  "i."  Where  the  pro- 
nunciation is  optional,  we  usually  adopt 
the  form  that  is  more  easily  written. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  writers  of  the  system  in  England 
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adopt  forms  for  words  like  "schedule," 
"lieutenant"  (in  which  the  pronunciation 
in  England  differs  considerably  from  that 
which  is  generally  used  in  this  country) 
that  differ  from  those  used  for  the  same 
words  here. 

In  answer  to  the  other  question:  when 
a  writer  of  shorthand  adopts  a  form  for 
a  particular  word  and  becomes  thoroughly 
familiar  with  it^  he  automatically  writes 
that  form  no  matter  how  the  word  may  be 
pronounced  by  the  speaker  or  dictator. 

Question:  In  Oregg  Writer,  January,  1913, 
page  369,  line  5,  first  phrase:  Colild  this  stand 
for  either  of  the  two  phrases  "in  regard  to  such 
matters,"  *Mn  respect  to  such  matters"? 

Answer:  No;  the  form  for  "in  respect 
to  such  matters"  would  have  another  "s." 
Anaylze  the  forms  by  writing  "in  regard," 
then  "such  matters;"  afterward  write  "in 
respect,"  then  "such  matters,"  and  this 
point  will  be  clear  to  you. 

Question:  Is  "of  the"  always  indicated  by 
proximity  ? 

Anrtver:  No;  we  do  not  omit  "of  the" 
in  phrases  like  "some  of  the  men,"  "some 
of  the  people,"  "any  of  the  men,"  because 
such  phrases  might  be  read  "some  men," 
"some  people,"  "any  men."  The  expedient 
of  proximity  to  express  "of  the"  is  safe 
only  between  important  words;  thus,  "the 
education  (of  the)  people,"  "the  principles 
(of  the)  party,"  "the  existence  (of  the) 
contract,"  "the  preparation  (of  the)  docu- 
ment." 

Question:  I  do  not  understand  the  method 
followed  in  forming  derivatives.  When  are  the 
added  letters  joined  or  disjoined?  Why  is 
"nearest"  written  with  "st"  disjoined? 


Answer:  There  is  some  latitude  allowed 
in  forming  derivatives  of  abbreviated 
words.  The  general  practice  is  to  dis- 
join the  letter  or  letters  that  are  added 
to  the  primitive  form;  thus 


"1 


r 


r": 


r 


V 


Key:    Considerable,  expectant,  likeable,  edu- 
cative, clearance. 

Where  the  abbreviated  form  for  the 
primitive  words  is  distinctive,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  disjoin.  In  many  words  the 
presence  of  a  sharp  angle,  the  absence 
of  a  vowel  between  consonants  that  cannot 
be  sounded  together  without  a  connecting 
vowel,  or  the  fullness  of  the  abbreviated 
form,  render  the  word  so  distinctive,  so 
unmistakable,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dis- 
join. For  instance,  "ans"  is  very  sugges- 
tive of  "answer,"  while  the  presence  of  a 
sharp  angle  before  the  affix  form  for 
"able,"  and  the  absence  of  a  connective 
vowel,  leave  no  possible  doubt  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  form.  Nor  could  there  be 
any  doubt  about  the  word  "suggestive," 
used  in  the  last  sentence,  if  the  "v"  is 
joined  for  "ive." 

The  list  of  derivatives  given  in  the 
June  and  July  issues  will  be  found  very 
helpful,  if  studied  systematically. 

As  to  "nearest":  where  the  primitive 
word  ends  with  a  reversed  circle  we  dis- 
join the  letter  or  letters  added  to  form 
the  derivative,  thus 


X 


./i 


T 


Key:    Nearer,  nearest,  dearer,  dearest,  mail- 
able. 


HAVE  A  PURPOSE 

I_IAVE  a  purpose  in  life  and  stick  to  it.     Be  sure  that  you're  right — that 

the  purpose  is  worth  your  effort,  that  to  win  is  just  the  thing,  and  then 

stick.     Live  plain,  be  honest  and  work  hard.     Steady  work  and  plain  food 

will  keep  a  man  in  the  path  of  rectitude  when  sermons  fail,  and  contribute  not 

a  little  to  his  success.     The  brain  cannot  do  its  best  work  when  sprinkled 

with  the  ashes  of  a  dissolute,  ill-directed  life.     Be  sure  you're  right,  then  stick. 
—Dr.  Abbott. 
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Miscellaneous  Correspondence 

(The  key  to  this  plate  will  be  given  next  month.) 
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"Order  of  Gregg  Artists" 

■  dui  compoied  of  ulitdc  wriicn  of  dw  lyxcni.  which  hii  for  ill  object  die 
dcveloptncnl  of  Miislry  in  writing.      Thii  dtpanmeni  ii  ihe  offidtl 
spokennui  of  ihe  clan.       Conduced  hy  Alice  L  Rinne.  O.  G.  A., 
32  S.  W&bk^  Avenue.  Chicago,  lo  whoni    at)  cocnm. 
relating  to  thii  depantneni  dwuM  be  addrenfd. 


HOW  TO  BRCOME  A  MEMBKR  OF  THE  0.  O,  A 

Uake  two  «)pi<«  of  the  srtirlt ' 

0.  0.  Aa  TB.t"  in  v» 

veri' beat  BhurtbBDd.  Send  one 

Aorthud  "plate"  whim  will 

appear    the   followir 

MUnHtiefc  you  will  be  awarrtcl  u 

and  your  name  will  anpenr  In  th 

epMblinhedlistofmcn 

ben.     An  eiamination  fee  or 

twentv-llTe  cents  mu 

HOO.I  only  for  the  .« 

nnt  month. 

The  0.  O.  A.  i>  a  »iect  .ompanv  of  artiita.  and  men 

hmhip  la  muted  only  to  tboae 

whose  not™  allow  u 

H  worth  yonr  while 

ol  aueceed  the  first  tin 

yon  try.  beuuae  the  atuDdard 

ia  very  lilih.    But  yo 

will  not  know  until  lou  do  try. 

The  emblem  of  the  clan  la 

triantile  rnrloainc  th 

T*M»rtera  O.  G.  A.    The  left  aid 

e  of  the  triangle  atnni 

r«-  "IbeoTV."  the  right  aide  for  ' 

nifnra.-y- and  the  but 

fbr-heaoty'- the  three  qualil 

ea  that  go  to  nuikc  u 

•rtialic  writing. 

About  the  "O.  G.  A." 

THE  many  specimens  of  beautifully 
written  shorthand  that  we  get 
from  our  correspondents  and  the 
interest  that  has  been  taken  in  the  "Flate- 
writijig  Exercises"  have  suggested  that 
these  writers  of  beautiful  shorthand 
should  be  drawn  together  into  a  society — 
a  very  select  and  exclusive  society — of 
those  who  possess  a  really  artistic  style 
of  writing.  There  are,  no  doubt,  many 
thousands  of  Gregg  writers  in  the  coun- 
try who  do  write  a  truly  artistic  style, 
but  their  talents  have  been  hidden  under 
a  bushel  simply  because  they  have  not 
hod  an  opportunity  to  show  their  work 
and  to  get  proper  recognition  of  it~to 
have  it  passed  upon  by  a  competent  board 
of  artists. 

The  mysterious  triangle  "O.  G.  A."  at 
the  beginning  of  this   article   stands    for 


the  name  of  the  society — the  "Order  of 
Gregg  Artists" — and  its  object  is  to  de- 
velop and  recognize  the  artists  of  the  pro- 
fession. Any  one  can  become  a  member, 
whether  student,  teacher  or  professional 
writer — the  only  requirement  for  member- 
ship is  to  pass  the  test. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  scope  of 
this  new  department — which  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  "Plate- Writing  Exercises" 
— will  he  greatly  enlarged.  It  offers  the 
same  opportunity  to  those  who  merely 
want  to  get  the  practice  of  writing  the 
"advanced  plates"  and  comparing  their 
work  with  the  shorthand  plate  that  fol- 
lows in  the  next  number,  but  it  also  gives 
them  an  opportunity  to  be  ranked  among 
the  artists  of  the  profession.  The  list  of 
those  who  have  qualified  will  be  printed  in 
this  department  from  time  to  time. 

It  is  hoped  that  teachers  themselves  will 
quahfy  as  members  of  the  "O.  G,  A."  and 
encourage  their  students  to  do  so.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  distinction  of  being  a 
member,  the  practice  gained  in  writing 
the  plates  will  he  of  very  great  value. 


O.  G.  A.  Test 

Extract  From  Ciovemor  Wilson's  Speech 
of  Acceptance 

Plainly,  it  is  a  new  age.  The  tonic  of  such 
n  time  is  very  exhilarating.  It  reqtjlres  self- 
restraint  not  to  attempt  too  much,  and  yet  it 
would  be  cowardly  to  attempt  too  little.  The 
]iath  of  duty  soberly  and  bravely  trod  is  the 
way  to  service  and  distinction,  and  many  ad- 
venturous feet  seek  to  set  out  upon  It, 

There  never  was  a  time  when  impatience  and 
suspicion  were  more  keenly  aroused  by  private 
[lower  selfishly  employed;  when  jealousy  of 
everything  concealed  or  touched  with  any  pur- 
pose not  linked  with  general  good,  or  incon- 
sistent with  It,  more  sharply  or  immediately 
displayed  itself. 

Nor  was  the  country  ever  more  susceptible 
to  unselfish  appeals  or  to  the  high  arguments  of 
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sincere  justice.  These  are  the  unmistakable 
symptoms  of  an  awakening.  There  is  the 
more  need  for  wise  counsel  because  the  people 
are  so  ready  to  heed  counsel  if  it  be  given 
honestly  and   in   their  interest. 

It  is  in  the  broad  light  of  this  new  day 
that  we  stand  face  to  face — with  what?  Plain- 
ly, not  with  questions  of  party,  not  with  a 
contest  for  office,  not  with  a  petty  struggle  for 
advantage.  Democrat  against  Republican,  Lib- 
eral against  Conservative,  Progressive  against 
Reactionary.  With  great  questions  of  right 
and  of  justice,  rather — questions  of  national 
development,  of  the  development  of  character 
and  of  standards  of  action  no  less  than  of  a 
better  business  system,  more  free,  more  equi- 
table, more  open  to  ordinary  men,  practicable 
to  live  under,  tolerable  to  work  under,  or  a 
better  fiscal  system  whose  taxes  shall  not  come 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  many  to  go  into  the 
pockets  of  the  few,  and  within  whose  intricacies 
special  privilege  may  not  so  easily  find  covert. 
The  forces  of  the  Nation  are  asserting  them- 
selves against  ever)'  form  of  special  privilege 
and  private  control,  and  are  seeldng  bigger 
things  than  they  have  ever  heretofore  achieved. 
They  are  sweeping  away  what  is  unrighteous 
in  order  to  vindicate  once  more  the  essential 
rights  of  human  life;  and,  what  is  very  serious 
for  us,  they  are  looking  to  us  for  guidance, 
disinterested  guidance,  at  once  honest  and 
fearless. 

At  such  a  time,  and  in  the  presence  of  such 
circumstances,  what  is  the  meaning  of  our 
platform,  and  what  is  our  responsibility  under 
it?  What  are  our  duty  and  our  purpose? 
The  platform  is  meant  to  show  that  we  know 
what  the  Nation  is  thinking  about,  what  it  is 
most  concerned  about,  what  it  wishes  cor- 
rected, and  what  it  desires  to  see  attempted 
that  is  new  and  constructive  and  intended  for 
its  long  future.  But  for  us  it  is  a  very  prac- 
tical document.  We  are  not  about  to  ask  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  adopt  our  plat- 
form; we  are  about  to  ask  them  to  intrust  us 
with  office  and  power  and  the  guidance  of  their 
affairs.  They  will  wish  to  know  what  sort  of 
men  we  are  and  of  what  definite  purpose;  what 
translation  of  action  and  of  policy  we  intend 
to  give  to  the  general  terms  of  the  platform 
which  the  convention  at  Baltimore  put  forth, 
should  we  be  elected. 

The  platform  is  not  a  programme.  A  pro- 
gramme must  consist  of  measures,  administra- 
tive acts,  and  of  acts  of  legislation.  The  proof 
of  the  pudding  is  the  eating  thereof.  How 
do  we  intend  to  make  it  edible  and  digestible? 
From  this  time  on  we  shall  be  under  interro- 
gation. How  do  we  expect  to  handle  each  of 
the  g^eat  matters  that  must  be  taken  up  by 
the  next  Congress  and  the  next  Administration? 


Some  News  Items 

Parkersburg^  W.  Va.,  Aug.  3. — Thi 
West  Virginia  Shorthand  Reporters'  Asso- 
ciation^ composed  of  courts  legislative  and 
convention  reporters,  met  here  to-day  for 
formal  organization.  The  officers  elected 
are:  L.  £.  Schrader^  Wheelings  president; 
O.  L.  Haughty  Clarksburg^  and  M.  L. 
Davis,  Charleston^ vice-presidents;  Charles 
V.  Price,  Welch,  secretary ;  R.  S.  Douthat, 
Huntington,  treasurer.  The  next  meeting 
will  be  held  at  Charleston  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature. — Huntington  (W. 

Va.)  Herald. 

•  •    * 

Stenographers  in  the  employ  of  the  Cen- 
tral of  Georgia  Railway  have  rebelled  at 
the  introduction  of  the  dictaphone  into  the 
general  offices  of  that  corporation. 

Two  have  quit  and  others  threaten  sim- 
ilar action.  Those  stenographers  who  are 
afflicted  with  that  common  malady  called 
"nerves"  complain  that  the  dictaphone  is 
running  them  crazy.  The  steady,  monot- 
onous voice  which  the  dictaphone  horn 
emits  is  calculated  to  drive  a  nervous  per- 
son mad,  they  say.  And  there  are  a  lot 
of  other  faults  to  be  found  with  the  dicta- 
phone. 

Young  women  stenographers  who  have 
been  used  to  a  pleasant-voiced  chief  clerk 
or  official  dictating  claim  the  dictaphone's 
voice  is  harsh,  grating,  nerve-racking. 
— Savannah  (Ga.)  News,  August  5. 

•  •     • 

The  third  annual  convention  of  the 
Kentucky  Shorthand  Reporters'  Associa- 
tion will  meet  at  the  Phoenix  Hotel  here  to- 
morrow for  a  two  days*  session.  The  con- 
vention will  he  called  to  order  at  2  o'clock 
by  President  Paul  Wisenall,  of  Covington, 
and  practically  every  court  reporter  in  the 
state  is  expected  to  be  in  attendance.  A 
shorthand  speed  contest  for  the  members 
of  the  association  will  be  held  in  which 
speed  certificates  and  prizes  will  be 
awarded.- -Louisville  Courier- Journal,  Au- 
gust 9. 


/^UR  grand  business  is  not  to  see  what  lies  dimly  in  the  distance,  but  to 
do  what  lies  nearly  at  hand. — Carlyle. 
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Little  Things— I 

(The  key  to  this  plate  was  Ki^en  as  the  plate-writing  exen-ise,  August  number.) 
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Little  Things— 11 

(The  key  to  this  plate  was  gxyen  as  the  plate-writinii^  exercise,  August  number.) 
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Miss  Tarr  Wins  National  Fame  as  Governor  Wilson's 
Stenographer 


MISS  SALOME  LANNING  TARR, 
the  young  Gregg  writer  who  made 
such  a  brilliant  acouracj'  record  in 
the  Fifth  International  Shorthand  Speed 
Contest,    has    added    new    lai^els    to    her 
already  bright  wreath  of  fame.  She  sprang 
into     National    fame    last    month    when 
prominent  newspapers  of  the  country  came 
oDt  with  the  announcement  that  she  had 
taken     Governor      Wilson's      6, 000- word 
speech   of  acceptance  at   150  words    per 
minnte — and  that,  too,  after  office  hours— 
and  turned  in  to  him  the  next  morning  at  ten 
o'clock  a  transcript  that 
was  so  perfect  that  bat 
few  slight  changes  were 
necessary.      The     news 
of  the  notable  achieve- 
meot  soon   reached   the 
ears    of    the    throng   of 
newspaper    correspond- 
ents   that   are    on   duty 
at    Governor    Wilson's 
headquarters     and     the 
story  was  scattered  far 
and  wide  over  the  conn- 
try.     Part  of  the  New 
York  Timet'  story  is  as 
follows : 

Sptevd  to  Tht  Sno   York 

Tim**. 

SEA  GIRT,  N.  J.,  Aug. 

9. — Through    her   excellent 

woA  in  tailing  from  dicta-  Silob* 

tiou  in  about  an  hour  Gov. 

Wilson's  entire  speech  of  acceptance  of  more 
than'  6,000  words,  and  then  preparing  a  type- 
written copy  of  the  speech  so  nearly  perfect 
Utat  only  two  or  three  slight  changes  were 
found  to  be  necessary,  Miss  Salome  Tarr,  a  wisp 
of  a  girt,  IS  years  old,  from  Jersey  City,  has 
sprang  into  sodden  favor  at  the  Little  White 

The  Jersey  City  glH  seemed  a  mere  child 
when  she  appeared  at  Sea  Girt  last  Friday  and 
announced  that  she  had  been  sent  In  response  to 
a  request  from  Gov,  Wilson's  secretary  for  a 
stenographer.  She  is  small  for  her  age.  When 
Walter  Measday,  the  Governor's  campaign  sec- 
retary, glanced  up  at  the  young  applicant,  be 
assigned  her  to  an  inconsequential  post  in  his 
offltx.  But  he  began  to  notice  that  his  letters 
dictated  to  her  came  back  to  him  without  er- 
rors and  with  great  speed. 

On  Tuesday  eveoing  Gov.  Wilson  found  that 
he  was  unable  to  undertake  the  dictation  of  his 
speed]  of  acceptance  at  Trenton,  where  he  had 


gne  to  spend  the  day  on  State  business,  and 
decided  to  undertake  the  task  at  his  home 
after  motoring  back  from  the  State  House. 

At  B^  o'clock  Mr.  Measday'a  stenographer 
was  sharpening  up  her  three  pentils  after  a 
hard  day's  work  when  she  was  Informed  that 
the  Governor  wished  her  to  come  to  his  library. 
"I  will  take  aU  these  pencils,"  she  told  the 
other  stenographers;  "there's  no  telling  how 
many  I  will  n^d." 

At  1055  o'clock  the  young  stenograi^er  came 

out  of  the  Little  White  House  wi&i  three  very 

dull  pencils  in  her  hand.    One  of  the  Governor's 

secretaries  was  with  her,  and  had  Instructioni 

to  see  her  to  her  home,  as  it  was  rather  late. 

In  the  intervening  time  she  had  taken  dictation 

steadUy  at  the  rate  of  ISO 

words  per  minute,  and  had 

the     Governor's     complete 

speech     in     her     book     of 

notes.     Interruptions   had 

taken    up    the    Governor's 

Ume  for  half  of  the  period 

she  had  been  in  the  Little 

White  House. 

Next  morning  Miss  Tarr 
was  up  and  at  her  desk  at 
S  o'clock.  She  worked 
steadily  throng  the  eariy 
morning  hours,  and  whra 
Gov.  Wilson  sent  over  at 
10  o'clock  to  ask  how  the 
transcript  of  the  short- 
hand notes  was  progress- 
ing. Hiss  Tarr  was  able  to 
send  him  the  complete  text 
of  his  speech. 

The  New  York  World 
said: 

Prom     his     own     sbort- 
''■  ■>■*■"  hand    notes.    Gov.    Wilson 

last  Tuesday  ni^t  dicUt- 
ed  his  speech  of  acceptance  of  6,500  words  to  an 
eif^  teen -year-old  girl  in  less  than  one  hour  and 
a  half.  The  stenographer  was  Miss  Salome 
Lnnning  Tarr  of  No.  S13  Jersey  Avenue,  Jersey 
City,  who  has  made  half  a  doien  speed  rec- 
ords in  contests  with  the  best  shorthand  writers 
in  the  country. 

Miss    Tarr    went    to    the    office    of    WalUr 


she  delivered  typewritten  copies  of  the  speech 
to  the  Governor.  In  making  a  flnal  revision  of 
the  speech,  Gov.  Wilson  found  Miss  Tarr  had 
made  only  a  few  sli^t  errors.  Her  steno- 
graphic record  is  930  words  a  minute.  Stie 
uses  the  Ortgg  *y»tem  and  cannot  read  the 
Governor's  shorthand. 

The  New  York  Sutt  correspondent  drew 
on  his  imagination  and  wrote  the  follow- 
ing: 
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Sea  Girt,  N.  J.,  Aug.  3. — A  young  girl  ap- 
peared at  the  office  of  Gov.  Wilson  at  the  Little 
White  House  a  week  ago  yesterday  and  timidly 
asked  the  candidate's  campaign  secretary,  Wal- 
ter Measday,  for  a  position.  Measday  was  in 
a  good  humor  and  in  need  of  another  stenog- 
rapher. He  assigned  the  girl  to  an  incon- 
spicuous post  in  hts  office,  and  she  went  about 
her  work,  attracting  little  attention. 

Last  Tuesday  the  Democratic  candidate  de- 
cided he  would  dictate  his  speech  of  acceptance 
at  his  home  instead  of  at  Trenton,  and  by  that 
time  all  the  stenographers  had  gone  except  the 
timid  little  girl.  It  was  too  late  to  get  another, 
and  the  timid  litle  girl  found  herself  elected  for 
a  night  Job. 

At  8:35  P.  M.  she  opened  her  note  book  and 
began  to  make  pothooks.  She  stopped  at  10:35 
P.  M.,  and  during  that  time  she  had  taken 
more  than  6,Q00  words,  about  150  a  minute. 
Soon  after  she  got  to  work  the  next  morning, 
she  turned  out  tiie  typewritten  copy  so  nearly 
perfect  that  only  a  few  changes  had  to  be  made 
in  it. 

The  Governor  had  expected  to  get  his  copy 
some  time  late  in  the  afternoon,  but  when  it 
was  handed  to  him  as  he  arrived  at  his  office  at 
10  o*clock  he  and  Secretary  Measday  made  in- 
quiries. The  timid  little  girl  who  could  do  such 
work  was  Miss  Salome  Tarr,  18  years  old,  of 
513  Jersey  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  winner  of  in- 
ternational contests  for  speed  in  stenography 
and  holder  of  enough  stenographic  diplomas  to 
cover  the  whole  side  of  a  room,  holder  of  the 
world's  championship  for  accuracy  at  1^0  words 
a  minute  for  court  stenography  and  150  words 
a  minute  for  solid  matter.  The  Governor  was 
sufficiently  impressed  to  call  her  from  her 
routine  work  in  Measday's  office  to  do  his  work. 
Her  friends  already  have  visions  of  her  work  in 
the  White  House  in  Washington. 

Other  papers  that  have  come  to  our 
notice  that  wrote  the  story  up  in  various 
ways  are:  New  York  Globe,  New  York 
Press,  Milwaukee  News,  Trenton  Amer- 
ican, Baltimore  Sun,  Hoboken  Observer, 


Syracuse  Herald,  Pittsburg  Sun,  New 
York  Journal,  Guthrie  (Okla.)  Leader, 
Kansas  City  Star,  Philadelphia  North 
American.  Many  of  the  newspapers  were 
gracious  enough  to  mention  the  fact  that 
G^^gg  Shorthand  is  the  system  used  by 
Miss  Tarr.  The  story  as  told  by  the  vari- 
ous papers  was  fairly  accurate — ^about  as 
accurate  as  the  usual  newspaper  story  is. 
The  real  story,  though,  is  this:  Last 
winter  Mr.  Charles  L.  Swem  reported  a 
speech  for  Governor  Wilson,  and  when  the 
report  was  given  to  him  he  was  so  well 
pleased  with  it — in  fact,  said  it  was  the 
best  report  he  had  ever  had  of  one  of  his 
speeches — ^that  later,  when  he  was  prepar- 
ing one  of  his  most  important  political  ad- 
dresses, he  sent  for  Mr.  Swem  to  do  the 
stenographic  work  on  it.  Then  as  soon 
as  the  Governor  was  nominated  as  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
he  immediately  sent  for  Mr.  Swem  to  join 
his  stenographic  staff  at  Sea  Girt.  Mr. 
Swem  accepted  the  position  on  the  under- 
standing that  he  would  be  relieved  of  his 
work  in  advance  of  the  Championship 
Shorthand  Contest,  in  order  that  he  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  prepare  for  that 
event.  Miss  Tarr  was  sent  to  take  his 
place  during  this  time.  It  was  inevitable 
that  a  girl  of  her  extraordinary  skill,  both 
as  a  shorthand  writer  and  as  a  typist, 
would  attract  the  attention  of  the  corre- 
spondents at  Sea  Girt.  When  the  ojjpor- 
tunity  to  do  something  big  came  she  was 
ready  for  it  and  the  work  was  so  good — 
so  far  out  of  the  usual — that  it  became  a 
news  story  which  was  eagerly  seized  upon 
by  the  newspapers. 


OUT  the  best  way,  as  I  have  said,  is  to  stay  at  school  about  three  times  as 
long  as  you  intended  when  you  began.  This  is  good  for  the  school,  but 
it  is  better  for  you,  and  you  are  looking  out  for  yourself,  or  should  do  so. 
Learn  everything  the  school  can  teach  you,  and  then,  in  order  to  be  sure, 
learn  it  again — ^and  if  you  are  less  than  seventeen  years  old  it  wouldn't  be  a 
bad  idea  to  try  it  just  once  more  as  a  clincher. — J,  N,  Kimball. 


SOME  of  our  new  subscribers,  who 
are  with  us  for  the  first  time  this 
September,  may  not  understand  from 
the  heading  of  this  department  just  what 
"Poatcarditis"  means,  and  a  word  of  ex- 
planstioQ  is  due  them. 

This  little  corner  was  set  aside  nearly 
three  years  ago  while  the  craze  for  post 
cards  was  at  its  height,  amounting  almost 
to  an  epidemic  (from  which  we  derived 
the  medical  termination!).  The  sagges- 
tioQ  came  from  one  of  our  readers  that 
we  establish  an  Exchange  where  those 
other  enthusiasts  who  were  desirous  of 
corresponding  in  shorthand  with  fellow 
writers  of  the  system  all  over  the  world 
could  register  their  enthusiasm  along  with 
names  and  addresses.  And  so  popular  has 
the  idea  proved  that  a  directory  of  new 
members  has  appeared  in  every  issue  since 
that  time.  Added  to  the  fascination  al- 
ways connected  with  the  exchange  of  post 
cards,  the  pleasure  and  stimulus  to  their 
own  shorthand  practice  has  drawn  more 
than  a  thousand  of  our  writers  into  the 
circle.  It  is  great  fun,  and  until  you  have 
tried  it  you  do  not  realize  what  help  you 
can  bring  to  your  work  by  reading  others' 
shorthand  and  exchanging  with  them 
ideas,  outlines  and  friendly  criticism. 

The  contagion  is  now  so  widespread 
that  some  of  the  earlier  members,  al- 
though they  may  still  be  active,  have  too 
large  a  list  of  correspondents  to  be  able 
to  welcome  each  newcomer.  But  if  you 
wilt  make  known  in  your  application  what 
line  of  work  you  are  engaged  in — legal, 
railroad,  insurance,  publishing,  whatever 
it  happens  to  be — or  what  your  "pet" 
hobby  is,  you  will  be  sure  to  find  a  fellow 
member  with  similar  interests.  Some  are 
particularly  interested  in  reporting  work, 
in  adapting  shorthand  to  other  languages 
than  English,  in  amateur  photography,  in 
vocabulary    building,   in   a   score  of  sub- 


jects which  may  be  just  what  appeals  to 
you.  If  you  have  a  preference  and  will 
tell  about  it  when  you  first  join,  it  will  put 
you  in  touch  with  kindred  spirits  at  the 
start. 

It  was  our  idea  for  the  beginning  of 
the  new  volume  this  month  to  inaugurate 
a  "classified  directory"  for  this  purpose, 
but  so  few  gave  any  details  or  mentioned 
preferences  that  it  was  impossible  to  begin 
with  this  number.  Let's  start  with  Octo- 
ber. Shall  we?  Who  are  you  and  what 
do  you  want? 

The  October  list  will  be  open  for  en- 
rollments until  September  18. 

The  Latest  Entries 

Evelyn  Alexander,  Aurora,  Kans.  (Prefers 
scenic  cards  especially  from  the  Western  States, 
but  will  answer  all.) 

Mrs.  John  W.  Asby,  High  FaUs,  Ulster  Co., 

N.  y. 

C.  J.  Blake,  1908  Oliver  Ave.  N.,  Minneapolis, 

Lillian  Bowen,  Berlin,  Worcester  Co.,  Md. 
(Landscape  postals  preferred.) 

Inez  Bristow,  Sullivsn,  111. 

.\rthur  Cook,  1301  Harrison  St.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  (Will  answer  all  cards;  would  like  a  view 
o(  every  Carnegie  Library  in  the  United  States.) 

Elizabeth  Dassow.  423  Second  St  W.,  Me- 
nomonie.  Wis. 

Eiila  Mae  Deurdorf,  1311  Sherman  Ave., 
Denver,  Colo.     (Will  answer  all  cards.) 

Anna  Dykes,  Roca  Springs,  Wyo. 

Frank  J.  Fay,  194  First  St.,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J. 

Claude  Fehlberg,  951  Famam  St.,  La  Crosse, 
V^'is.  (Desires  to  correspond  with  writers  in 
other  countries,  but  will  answer  promptly,  with 
beautiful  Scenes  in  and  about  LaCros'se,  all 
cards   received. 

Emanuel  H.  Gale,  757  Avenue  E.,  Bayonne, 
N.J. 

Rudolph  Grabiisch,  B44  E.  SSlh  St,  New 
York  City. 

Winifred  Grant,  385  S.  Franklin  St.,  Den- 
ver, Colo.  (Prefers  views  of  foreign  cities  and 
towns,  but  will  answer  all  cards.) 

Dorothv  "■  ~ 

ane.  Wash. 
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The  Times  Editorial  on  Miss  Tarr's  Work 


MANY  thousands  of  young  people 
will  take  up  the  study  of  short- 
hand this  months  and  they  could 
make  no  better  start  toward  getting  a  cor- 
rect view  point  of  what  their  work  means 
than  to  read  and  digest  the  opening  sen- 
tence of  the  following  editorial  that  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  of  Au- 
gust 4: 

Gov.  Wilson's  Champion  **  Typist  *• 

If  every  big  business  man  and  Government 
tal  executive  could  have  the  services  of  a  ste- 
nographer who  could  transcribe  rapidly  and 
perfectly,  from  dictation  involving  a  complete 
command  of  English  and  its  punctuation,  de- 
livered at  the  rate  of  150  words  a  minute,  the 
daUy  work  of  the  Nation  would  be  expedited. 
Unfortunately,  little  Mii»  Salome  Tarr,  who 
took  Gov.  "Wilson's  6,000-word  speech  of  ac- 
ceptance at  this  speed  on  Thursday  evening,  and 
rose  at  iive  the  next  morning,  presenting  him 
with  a  transcript  when  he  arrived  at  his  desk, 
"so  nearly  perfect  that  only  two  or  three  slight 
changes". were  needed,  is  exceptional.  But  there 
are  many  quite  as  anxious  as  the  Governor,  who 
is  something  of  a  shorthand  writer  himself,  to 
liave  their  letters  and  docimients  prepared  b}' 
competent  hands. 

The  work  of  transcribing  Gov.  Wilson's 
speech  was  not  so  very  rapid.  Miss  Tarr  is 
the   world's   champion,   however,    for   accuracy 


in  taking  dictation  at  a  high  speed.  Her  rec- 
ord of  830  words  a  minute  for  court  testimony 
and  190  words  a  minute  on  "solid  matter,**  that 
is,  allowing  for  interruptions  and  variations,  is 
marvelous  enough.  Those  who  have  been  privi- 
leged to  hear  (^v.  Wilson  know  that  his  enun- 
ciation is  remarkably  distinct,  and  the  speed 
of  150  words  a  minute,  at  which  he  dictated, 
must  have  seemed  to  the  little  woman  not  ex- 
cessive. The  dictation  was  not  along  the  nar- 
row grooves  of  a  special  office  vocabulary. 
Shortnand  is  not  an  exact  system;  at  best  it  is 
a  method  of  mnemonics.  But  the  occasion 
was  impressive.  The  young  typist  heard  for 
the  first  time  words  for  which  the  whole  coun- 
try is  waiting.  They  fell  on  responsive  ears, 
and  nerves  and  muscles  were  delicately  co-or~ 
dinated  to  make  a  faithful  record.  Miss  Tarr 
says  she  has  been  employed  as  a  ''demonstrator" 
for  the  system  she  is  using.  One  shorthand 
system  is  as  good  as  another — it  is  all  a  mat- 
ter of  nerves  and  brain.  It  is  the  good  users 
of  any  system  that  are  difficult  to  find. 

The  Times  has  placed  a  reasonable 
standard  for  stenographic  efficiency  in  that 
one  opening  sentence.  And  yet  the  Times 
thinks  it  is  exceptional — and  it  is.  But 
ought  it  to  be.*^  We  think  it  ought  not  to 
be.  It  ought  to  be  the  goal  of  each  ste- 
nographer to  at  least  reach  the  degree  of 
skill  mentioned  by  the  Times. 

The  Times  makes  a  statement  that  will 
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be  appreciated  by  every  business  man  and 
CYCTj  school  man^  when  it  says,  "But 
there  are  many  quite  as  anxious  as  the 
Governor,  who  is  something  of  a  shorthand 
writer  himself,  to  have  their  letters  and 
documents  prepared  by  competent  hands/' 
There  is  a  constant,  insistent  demand  for 
just  that  kind  of  work.  The  stenographer 
who  is  able  to  do  it  will  always  be  in  de- 
mand. He  will  have  but  little  competition 
simply  for  the  reason  that  the  average 
stenographer  will  not  pay  the  price  of  that 
efficiency. 

While  the  view  point  of  the  Times  on 
the  points  mentioned  is  absolutely  sound,  it 
displays  a  woeful  lack  of  knowledge  on 
the  subject  of  modem  shorthand  systems 
when  it  states  that  "shorthand  is  not  an 
exact  system;  at  best  it  is  a  method  of 
mnemonics."  It  is  evident  that  the  writer 
of  the  editorial  had  in  mind  the  old-time 
geometrical  systems  of  shorthand.  To 
some  extent  the  statement  may  apply  to 
them,  bnt  it  does  not  apply  to  the  system 
Miss  Tarr  writes,  as  we  all  know.  That 
fact  was  conclusively  shown  from  the  re- 
sults in  the  transcribing  contests  recently 
conducted  in  this  magazine,  when  numer- 
ous correct  transcripts  were  submitted  by 
writers  from  reporting  notes  that  they  had 
never  before  seen  and  from  matter  which 
they  had  never  heard.  The  question  of 
memory  was  therefore  entirely  eliminated. 

The  Times  makes  another  statement 
that  will  be  questioned  by  every  writer  of 
shorthand — and  the  diverging  opinions 
will  be  just. as  numerous  as  there  are  short- 
hand systems.  That  is,  that  "one  short- 
hand system  is  as  good  as  another — it  is 
all  a  matter  of  nerves  and  brain."  The  re- 
sults in  the  Fifth  International  Shorthand 
Speed  Contest  in  which  Gregg  writers  won 
first,  second  and  third  places,  pretty  ef- 
fectively dispose  of  that  theory.  And  the 
theory  was  still  further  disproved  in  the 
shorthand  contests  of  the  National  Short- 
hand Reporters'  Association  at  Buffalo 
last  year  when  the  work  of  a  Gregg  Short- 
hand writer  of  less  than  three  years*  ex- 
perience was  superior  to  that  of  many 
seasoned  writers  of  the  old-time  systems  of 
from  seven  to  twenty  years'  experience. 

There  is  another  point  in  the  editorial 
that  should  be  heeded  by  those  who  are 
taking    up    the    profession    of    shorthand 


writers  and  that  is  that  Governor  Wilson's 
dictation  "was  not  along  the  narrow 
grooves  of  a  special  office  vocabulary." 
The  stenographer  who  has  confined  him- 
self to  taking  dictation  of  simple  business 
letters  would  find  himself  hopelessly  at  sea 
in  taking  the  dictation  of  a  man  like  Gov- 
ernor Wilson.  Miss  Tarr  showed  the 
value  of  the  training  she  received  in  pre- 
paring for  the  shorthand  contests  at  Wash- 
ington, when  the  dictation  was  given  on 
a  great  variety  of  topics.  She  had  a  short- 
hand vocabulary  that  was  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion— along  with  the  necessary  speed. 
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The  "Success  Temperament 

IN  reading  a  story  in  one  of  the  popular 
magazines  the  other  day  we  came 
across  a  passage  which  we  thought 
worth  preserving,  because  it  describes  with 
remarkable  acuteness  the  qualities  essen- 
tial to  success  in  anything.  Here  is  the 
passage : 

She  had  discovered  how  rare  is  the  tempera- 
ment, the  combination  of  Intelligence  and  tena- 
city, that  makes  for  success. 

She  had  learned  that  most  people,  judged  by 
any  standard,  are  almost  hopeless  failures,  that 
most  of  the  more  or  less  successful  are  so 
merely  because  the  world  has  an  enormous 
amount  of  important  work  to  be  done,  even 
though  half-way,  and  has  no  one  but  these  half- 
competents  to  do  it. 

As  incompetence  in  a  man  would  be  tolerated 
where  it  would  not  be  in  a  woman,  obviously  a 
woman,  to  get  on,  must  have  the  real  tempera- 
ment of  success. 

We  wish  we  could  bring  home  to  every 
ambitious  young  man  and  woman  the  tre- 
mendous significance  of  that  passage.  "In- 
teUigence  and  tenacity!"  There  you  have 
it — the  success  "secret." 

It  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  know  a 
great  many  successful  men  and  women  in 
almost  all  lines  of  human  effort,  and  we 
have  never  known  one  of  them  who  was 
not  possessed  of  the  combination  of  qual- 
ities mentioned  in  the  above  extract. 

In  our  own  particular  sphere  of  work 
we  have  been  instrumental  in  helping 
many  young  people  to  make  a  start 
towards  the  higher  levels,  and  all  those 
who  had  that  combination  of  qualities  have 
won  distinction  and  material  success.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  a  number 
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who,  after  making  a  proniising  start,  failed 
to  achieve  anything  notable.  Almost  invari- 
ably the  explanation  has  been  that  while 
they  had  intelligence  they  lacked  the 
tenacity  of  purpose  necessary  to  make  that 
intelligence  really  eflFective.  Few  of  these 
realize  the  cause;  they  attribute  the  suc- 
cess of  others  to  "luck"  or  "pull,"  and 
their  own  failure  to  anything  but  the  real 
cause. 

And  while  we  are  at  it,  we  may  as  well 
add  another  quotation — ^this  one  from 
Charles  Dickens,  who  began  his  wonder- 
ful career  as  a  writer  of  shorthand: 

Whatever  I  have  tried  to  do  in  my  life,  I  have 
tried  with  all  my  heart  to  do  well.  What  I 
have  devoted  myself  to,  I  have  devoted  myself 
to  completely.  Never  to  put  my  hand  to  any- 
thing on  which  I  could  not  throw  my  whole  self, 
and  never  to  affect  depreciation  of  my  work, 
whatever  it  was,  I  find  now  to  have  been  golden 
rules. 

Both  these  quotations  are  worth  copying 
and  memorizing.  If  you  are  still  in  school, 
paste  them  in  your  text-book;  if  you  are 
out  of  school,  hang  them  over  your  desk. 

They  embody  the  greatest  "secrets"  of 
success. 


Still  Higher! 

ELSEWHERE  in  this  number  of  the 
magazine  will  be  found  a  report  of 
the  contest  for  the  shorthand  cham- 
pionship. It  was  evident  that  the  interest 
taken  by  the  audience  centered  on  Mr. 
Swem.  His  record  of  268  words  a  minute 
— ^just  one  word  a  minute  below  the  pre- 
vious world's  record — was  the  sensational 
feature  of  the  contest.  It  was  evident  to 
all  observers  that  Mr.  Swem  was  affected 
by  the  conditions.  He  was  not  seasoned 
to  public  performance  by  previous  daily 
work  in  the  courts,  and  he  was  conscious 
that  he  was  pitted  against  twenty-three 
contestants  writing  other  systems,  includ- 
ing all  the  four  former  holders  of  the 
championship. 

That  a  young  man  nineteen  years  of 
age,  who  began  the  study  of  shorthand 
in  a  night  school  less  than  four  years  be- 
fore the  contest,  and  who  has  never  re- 
ported in  court,  should  defeat  all  of  the 
former  champions  but  one  was  naturally 
regarded  as  an  astounding  feat  by  those 


who  were  not  familiar  with  the  system 
written  by  Mr.  Swem.  The  records  made 
by  him  on  all  three  tests  established  be- 
yond question  the  great  speed  and  ac- 
curacy of  Gregg  Shorthand.  It  estab- 
lished, too,  the  fact  that  with  the  system 
he  writes  speed  can  be  acquired  in  about 
one-half  the  time  necessary  with  the  old- 
time  systems. 


Brevities 

Pressure  on  our  space  this  month  pre- 
cludes our  beginning  the  notices  of 
changes  in  the  locations  of  teachers  and 
other  school  news.     The  first  installment 

will  appear  next  month. 

«     «     » 

Our  readers  are  reminded  that  Satur- 
day is  our  Visitors'  Day  at  all  our  offices. 
Note  the  addresses:  New  York — Town- 
send  Bldg.,  corner  Broadway  and  25th. 
Chicago — Thomas  Church  Bldg.,  32  So. 
Wabash  Ave.  San  Francisco — Phelan 
Bldg.,  760  Market  St.  All  writers  and 
teachers  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our 

offices. 

*     *     * 

The  annual  "Roll  of  Honor,"  giving 
particulars  of  the  clubs  of  subscriptions 
received  from  our  teacher  friends  in  the 
past  year,  has  been  crowded  out  this 
month.     Next  month   we   shall  announce 

the  "Century  Class." 

«     «     * 

Immediately  after  the  speed  contest  Mr. 
Swem  went  to  Sea  Girt,  N.  J.,  to  resume 
his  work  as  reporter  for  Gov.  Wilson  in 
the  campaign. 

Next  month  we  shall  publish  a  speci- 
men page  of  Mr.  Swem's  contest  notes. 

«     «     « 

Last  month  the  "Typewriter  World  and 
Commercial  School  Review"  was  sold  at 
public  sale  for  $650.  It  is  announced  by 
the  new  proprietors  that  in  future  it  will 
be  published  under  the  name  by  which  it 
was  known  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury— The  Phonographic  World — and  that 
there  will  be  no  change  in  its  policy. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Adams,  who  has  had  experi- 
ence in  the  Federal  courts  as  well  as  in 
school  and  editorial  work,  is  president  of 
the  new  company  and  editor  of  the  maga- 
zine.   Dr.  W.  D.  Bridges,  known  for  forty 
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years  to  the  reporters  of  the  country,  is 
associate  editor. 


The  shorthand  "Evercirculator"  corre- 
spondence clubs  are  increasing  in  number. 
But  still  more  gratifying  is  the  high  order 
of  excellence  of  the  contributions.  Every 
teacher^  shorthand  reporter^  or  expert 
writer  would  derive  a  great  deal  of  pleas- 
ure and  practical  benefit  from  joining  one 
of  the  Evercirculators.  The  director  of 
the  Evercirculators^  Miss  Kitty  Dixon^ 
G^egg  School^  Chicago,  informs  us  that 
she  is  about  to  form  several  new  groups. 
Those  who  wish  to  join  should  communi- 
cate with  her. 

«     «     « 

The  famous  Beale  collection  of  short- 
hand books^  and  also  the  shorthand 
library  of  the  National  Shorthand  Re- 
porters' Association,  are  to  be  placed  with 
the  New  York  Public  Library. 

Some  important  acquisitions  to  the  col- 
lections are  expected  in  the  near  future, 
which  will  result  in  making  the  shorthand 
collection  in  the  New  York  Public  Library 
the  largest  in  the  world,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  library  of  the  Royal  Steno- 
graphic Institute  of  Dresden. 

.  *     ♦     ♦ 

Mr.  Raymond  P.  Kelley,  formerly  sec- 
retary of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
and  for  the  past  few  years  manager  of  the 
school  department  of  the  Remington  Type- 
writer Company,  has  resigned  his  position 
and  accepted  a  position  as  principal  of  the 
shorthand  department  of  the  Blair  Busi- 
ness College,  Spokane,  Wash.  We  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Kelley 's  departure  from  the 
typewriting  field  is  due  to  his  desire  to 
escape  from  the  constant  traveling  which 
his  position  with  the  Remington  Company 
involved.  He  has  invested  in  an  orchard 
or  a  fruit  farm  in  the  Spokane  Valley,  so 
Mr.  Kelley 's  change  represents  not  only  a 
move  "back  to  -the  schoolroom,"  but  also 
a  move  "back  to  the  land."  Needless  to 
say,  we  welcome  the  redoubtable  R.  P.  K. 
back  to  the  teaching  profession  in  which 
he  was  prominent  in  former  years,  and 
he  has  our  best  wishes  for  success  in  his 

new  location. 

«     «     * 

It  is  announced  that  Mr.  Harry  C. 
Spillman  has  been  selected  to  succeed  Mr. 


Raymond  P.  Kelley  as  manager  of  the 
School  Department  of  the  Remington 
Typewriter  Company,  with  headquarters 
in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Spillman  is  fa- 
vorably known  to  school  managers,  com- 
mercial and  shorthand  teachers  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
active  members  of  the  High  School  Com- 
mercial Teachers'  Association  of  the  com- 
mercial teachers'  section  of  the  N.  E.  A., 
and  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Association. 
For  the  past  two  or  three  years  he  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  Employment  and  School 
Departments  of  the  Remington  office  in 
New  York  City,  and  that  his  work  was  well 
done  is  evidenced  by  his  promotion  to  the 
position  he  now  holds — a  position  which 
has  grown  in  importance,  responsibilities 
and  possibilities  since  the  consolidation  of 
the  Remington,  Smith  Premier  and  Mon- 
arch offices.  The  many  friends  of  Mr. 
Spillman  will  join  us  in  extending  to  him 
hearty  good  wishes  for  success  in  his  new 
sphere  of  work. 

Obituary 

We  learn  with  great  regret  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  James  D.  Macnab,  Principal  of 
the  Commercial  Department  of  the  Plain- 
field  (N.  J.)  High  School.  Mr.  Macnab 
died  suddenly  while  on  his  vacation.  The 
Plainfield  Courier-News  says: 

Mr.  Macnab  was  one  of  the  best  known 
teachers  in  the  city  public  schools,  having  been 
a  teacher  of  commercial  subjects  in  the  high 
school  for  the  past  twelve  years.  He  built  this 
department  of  the  local  schools  up  to  one  of 
practical  efficiency  and  gave  his  wnole  soul  to 
his  work.  He  was  a  capable  systematiser  and 
a  man  who  took  a  profound  interest  in  the 
activities  of  the  school.  For  many  years  Mr. 
Macnab  had  been  the  business  adviser  of  The 
Oracle,  the  school  paper,  and  put  that  publica- 
tion on  a  firm  footing. 

We  knew  Mr.  Macnab  personally  for 
many  years  and  had  a  very  high  regard 
for  him.  Many  of  our  readers  will  re- 
member the  very  valuable  contribution  he 
made  to  the  G.  S.  A.  when  he  sent  the 
Association  a  complete  series  of  his  ex- 
amination papers,  which  were  printed  in 
the  published  proceedings  of  the  1909 
convention. 

We  extend  to  his  widow  and  children 
our  profound  sympathy  in  their  great 
bereavement. 
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Paper  Correspondence 

(The  key  to  this  plate  will  be  given  next  month.) 
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Talks  on  Office  Training 


The  First  Step 


The  Point  of  View  in  Buiiness 

THE  Gregg  Writer  this  month  Till  be 
read  for  the  first  time  by  thouaands 
who  are  just  entering  a  profession 
that  is  teeming  with  poasibilitiea  for  worthy 
accomplishment.  Whether  or  not  the  big 
majority  of  these  will  reach  the  goal  of 
their  aspirations  will  depend  largely  upon 
the  point  of  view  they  take  of  business  as 
a  whole,  and  the  particular  phase  of  it  to 
which  they  have  begun  to  bend  their 
energies.  This  little  talk  is  going  to  be 
a  few  sug^stions  that  may  possibly  assist 
in  placing  things  in  the  right  perspective. 
Your  Own  Point  of  View 

Let  UB  consider  the  question  first  from 
your  ov^n  point  of  view.  What  ia  your 
object  tn  taking  up  this  line  of  workf 
Ninety-nine  out  of  a  hondred — or  per- 
haps more — will  say,  "Why,  to  get  a  posi- 
tion," From  the  strictly  practical  point 
of  view  that  is  true^aad  it  is  just  the 
answer  thai  for  the  purpose  of  this  article 
I  would  want  you  to  make.  It  will  give  me 
an  opportunity  to  say  a  few  things  that 
will  perhaps  bring  home  to  you  the  respon- 
sibility that  rests  npon  yon. 

In  that  point  of  view  there  lies  a  very 
great  danger,  and  the  danger  is  this — 
taking  that  view  point,  yon  will  look  over 
the  sitaation  and  will  give  to  it  a  very 
superficial  study;  you  will  proceed  to  do 
onlg  just  as  little  as  possible  to  "get  a  po- 
sition." You  will  underestimate  the  im- 
portance of  your  work,  put  forth  the  mini- 
mum effort  to  attain  the  end  sought — to 
"get  s  positioQ."  You  will  regard  your 
work  as  a  simple  expedient,  a  temporary 
make-shift.  The  result  will  be  poor  prep- 
aration.    You  will  make  just  the  ordinary 


effort;  your  work  will  be  just  ordinary; 
you  will  put  yourself  on  the  level  with  just 
ordinary  workers,  and  in  the  end  you  will 
earn  just  ordinary  wages.  Surely  that  is 
not  a  very  high  ideal. 

In  every  big  city  there  is  a  vast  army  of 
jobless  "stenographers"  and  office  workers 
who  started  out  with  that  point  of  view — 
who  did  not  poaaess  the  vision  to  look  be- 
yond the  present  moment  away  into  the 
future.  To  them,  "getting  a  position"  was 
all  that  was  necessary  to  add  everything 
else — riches,  reputation,  fame.  They 
thought  that  merely  "getting  a  position" 
would  place  them  in  touch  with  men  who 
would  instantly  recognize  the  superiority 
of  their  talents  and  advance  them  to  places 
of  responsibility — and  big  pay.  The 
young  man  or  young  woman  who  looks 
upon  a  course  in  business  merely  as  a  step- 
ping-stone into  a  position  will  be  tragically 
disappointed. 

In  reality,  what  you  get  out  of  the 
course  in  your  school — plus  whatever  nat- 
ural ability  and  brain  power  you  already 
possess  and  develop — will  he  your  stock 
in  trade,  your  capital.  What  you  learn  in 
the  shorthand,  typewriting  and  office  train- 
ing course  is  simply  to  prepare  you  for  a 
definite  and  much-in-demand  tervice  in  tfie 
world's  work — a  real  and  worthy  serv- 
ice. That  it  gives  you  the  opportunity  to 
render  a  service  for  which  business  men 
will  pay  well  is  only  incidental.  It  is  true 
from  the  hard,  cold  business  point  of  view, 
your  service  is  simply  a  commodity  like 
everything  else.  The  better  it  is,  the  more 
useful  it  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  demand 
for  it  and  the  greater  will  be  the  reward. 
But  more  than  this,  from  your  own  view 
point,  the  view  point  of  self -development. 
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it  gives  you  an  opportunity  for  self-ex- 
pression^ and  whether  you  know  it  or  not^ 
your  work  expresses  you.  To  the  prac- 
ticed eye  it  reveals  all  the  characteristics 
of  your  individuality — throws  out  on  the 
screen  a  picture^  bold  and  strongs  of  just 
what  you  are.  You  can  no  more  conceal 
the  true  meaning  of  that  picture  than  you 
can  conceal  the  characteristics  of  your 
walk^  your  voice,  or  your  presence. 

The  worker  who  lets  the  gold  in  his  pay 
envelope  tincture  all  of  his  work  is  not 
slated  for  the  position  farther  up.  The 
ideal  must  be  higher  than  that.  To  reach 
the  higher  place,  the  place  where  you  can 
continue  to  grow  and  expand  in  breadtii 
of  view,  in  character  and  in  service-power, 
there  must  be  "joy  in  achievement"  You 
must  like  to  do  things  and  do  them  well  for 
the  pure  exhilaration  of  accomplishment. 
'  A  man  is  rarely,  if  ever,  advanced  to  the 
higher  place  till  he  has  been  letted  in  the 
lower.  The  quality  of  his  work  in  the 
humbler  position  is  a  pretty  accurate  indi- 
cation of  his  fitness  for  the  higher  place. 

The  Employer's  Point  of  View 

But  to  get  the  true  perspective  you  must 
also  consider  the  business  man's  point  of 
view.  You  must  do  just  what  the  good 
advertising  writer  does — ^simply  reverse 
the  process  and  look  at  the  matter  through 
the  eye  of  the  purchaser  instead  of  the 
seller.  What  will  the  business  man  ex- 
pect of  you?  He  hires  you  to  do  certain 
work  that  you  can  supposedly  do  better 
and  more  economically  than  he  can  do  it 
himself.  He  has  a  right,  if  you  hire  your- 
self to  him  as  a  stenographer,  to  expect 
that  you  know  your  business.  It  is  self- 
evident  that  the  more  time  he  has  to  spend 
in  instructing  you  about  your  own  work, 
the  less  value  you  will  be  to  him.  Super- 
vision always  costs  money.  He  employs 
you  both  for  what  you  know  and  what  you 
can  do.  The  higher  your  technical  skill, 
the  more  you  know  about  business  itself, 
and  the  more  reliable  you  are,  the  more 
valuable  you  will  be. 

The  constant  demand  from  all  sides  is 
for  greater  efficiency — ^and  that  particu- 
larly is  the  inexorable  law  of  modern  busi- 
ness. With  this  much  established,  it 
should  be  obvious  that  the  first  essential 
to  become  successful  in  the  work  you  have 
undertaken  is  to  make  yourself  thoroughly 
proficient  in  every  phase  of  your  work — 


to  make  yourself  just  as  expert  in  every 
stage  of  it  as  it  is  possible  to  become.  In 
the  first  place  it  is  a  business  necessity,  and 
in  the  second  place  your  advancement  de- 
pends upon  it. 

There  is  another  point,  from  the  busi- 
ness man's  point  of  view,  that  it  is  well  to 
consider.  Every  business  man  nowadays 
who  employs  any  sort  of  assistants  above 
those  in  the  most  ordinary  positions,  has 
two  things  in  view.  One  is  the  immediate 
worth  of  the  assistant  to  him,  and  the  other 
is  the  possibility  for  his  growth  in  the  busi- 
ness and  his  future  value.  It  is  not  busi- 
ness  economy  to  employ  assistants,  get 
them  "broken  in"  to  the  work,  and  then 
let  them  go  elsewhere.  The  business  man 
is  constantly  looking  for  the  employe 
who  can  be  advanced  to  the  higher  place. 
You  can  place  yourself  in  line  for  this 
promotion  by  knowing  your  business  welL 
The  more  you  know  about  it  when  you 
start  the  more  rapid  will  be  your  advance- 
ment Therefore,  it  will  be  simple  busi- 
ness foresight  on  your  part  to  make  your- 
self as  competent  in  the  work  you  are  to 
undertake  as  you  possibly  can. 

The  Wider  Scope 

The  work  of  the  stenographer  has  grown 
beyond  the  narrow  field  of  taking  dicta- 
tion and  typing  it  out,  valuable  as  those 
functions  are.  The  stenographer  is  now 
expected  to  know  the  mechanics  of  busi- 
ness. The  scope  of  his  work  is  widened, 
and  this  fact  is  as  important  to  the  stenog- 
rapher himself  as  it  is  to  the  business  man. 
These  new  activities  of  the  stenographer 
have  been  grouped  in  a  course  called 
"Office  Training"  and  include  a  great  va- 
riety of  work  that  is  both  interesting  and 
profitable.  Your  employer  will  expect  you 
to  know  about  these  things,  and,  more  than 
that,  to  be  fairly  expert  in  handling  the 
work  that  comes  under  this  classification. 
These  questions — to  which  this  talk  on  the 
"Point  of  View"  is  merely  preliminary — 
will  be  discussed  in  this  department  in  the 
next  few  numbers. 


Ideas  for  the  Typist 

Concentration — An  Important  Factor 

I  find  that  to  be  a  true  success  as  a  typist 
requires  as  much  concentration  of  the  mind 
as  does  almost  any  other  line  of  work.    It 
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is  very  hard  to  type  a  letter  correctly  when 
one  of  my  co-workers  who  happens  to  be 
idle^  passes  a  remark  which  takes  my 
mind  away  from  my  work  . 

If  possible,  have  your  dei^k  placed  in  a 
secluded  part  of  the  oflSce  where  the  rest 
of  the  office  force  is  least  likely  to  pass 
often.  Then,  instead  of  planning  on  what 
yon  are  going  to  do  when  you  get  through, 
"go  to"  your  letters  and  get  them  out  as 
soon  as  possible,  even  if  the  "boss"  will 
not  be  on  hand  to  sign  them  as  soon  as  they 
are  completed.  I  also  find  that  the  time  to 
get  in  the  best  work  is  while  the  boss  is 
out  of  the  office,  for  while  he  is  in  he  is 
very  likely  to  find  some  miscellaneous 
work  which  you  least  expect,  so  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  be  ready  in  the  event  of  such 
a  circumstance. 

Above  all,  take  a  deep  interest  in  your 
work  whatever  it  may  be  and  show  your 
employer  that  you  are  working  in  his  in- 
terest. Use  tact  in  answering  his  inquiries 
and  say  as  little  as  possible — that  is,  as 
long  as  you  say  all  that  is  necessary.  Ask 
as  few  questions  as  possible  but  think  out 
what  he  wants  done  and  study  out  the 
way  he  wants  things  done,  for  all  men  are 
notional.  In  short,  protect  yourself  from 
any  chance  for  him  to  find  fault.  This  is 
bound  to  insure  success. — Melvin  J.  Sco- 
ville,  Minneapolit,  Minn. 

•Thinking  •  Errors 

In  summing  up  my  shortcomings  as  a 
stenographer,  I  found  that  my  principal 
drawback  in  getting  out  typewritten  work 
in  a  rush  was  in  making  errors  and  having 
to  erase  them.  So  I  set  about  to  remedy 
the  trouble.  I  find  that  if  I  am  continually 
thinking  of  errors  and  expecting  to  make 
them,  I  am  more  apt  to  do  so,  and  I  now 
reverse  the  situation  by  trying  not  to  think 
of  errors  at  all  and  find  it  is  helping  me 
considerably  to  do  better  work. — Flaina 
Patterson,  Arkadelphia,  Ark, 

Addresses  on  Carbon  Copies  of  Letters 

In  making  several  carbon  copies  of  a 
letter,  if  it  is  desired  to  address  them  to 
different  persons,  this  can  be  done  in  the 
following  manner:  Place  pieces  of  paper 
between  the  letter  sheet  and  the  carbon  to 
prevent  the  former  from  receiving  an  im- 
pression not  intended  for  it,  then  protect 
the  outside   sheet  by  putting  a  piece  of 


paper  between  it  and  the  ribbon.  Re- 
move one  piece  of  paper  and  write  a  name 
and  address.  Replace  the  paper  after  the 
name  and  address  are  written,  and  remove 
another,  write  the  name  and  address,  af- 
terwards replacing  the  piece  of  paper  as 
before,  and  so  on  till  each  letter  sheet  has 
received  a  name  and  address.  The  outside 
sheet  can  be  written  upon  by  removing  the 
piece  of  paper  between  it  and  the  ribbon. 
Gordon  Sheppard,  Culver,  Ind. 

Comparing  Figures  in  Tabulated  Work 

In  many  offices  stenographers  have  a 
great  deal  of  tabulating  work  to  do,  espe- 
cially work  in  which  the  figures  are  ar^ 
ranged  in  a  rough  way  and  added  by  some 
one  else  in  the  office.  This  is  especially 
true  where  the  stenographer  is  required^ 
to  type  invoices  which  have  been  pre- 
viously computed  by  the  bookkeeper  or 
shipping  clerk.  It  is  usually  found  very 
tiring  to  the  eyes  to  compare  the  typewrit- 
ten work  with  'the  pen-written  copy  with 
a  view  of  detecting  errors  in  the  long  list 
of  figures.  A  good  plan  to  verify  the  cor- 
rectness of  such  work  is  this:  After  the 
invoice  has  been  completed,  add  it  care- 
fully, using  the  typewritten  figures.  If 
the  total  tallies  with  the  original,  the 
work,  of  course,  is  correct.  This  method 
will  be  found  very  advantageous  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  less  irksome  than  comparing 
each  separate  figure;  errors  in  addition  are 
sometimes  detected,  which  otherwise  would 
go  uncorrected  and  cause  annoyance,  and 
sometimes  loss;  it  keeps  the  stenographer 
from  getting  "rusty"  in  addition,  which  is 
often  the  case  where  no  such  duty  is  in- 
cluded in  his  daily  task;  it  saves  time, 
which  is  a  very  important  factor  in  a  ste- 
nographer's routine. — Bertha  Kaler,  Phil- 
lipsburg,  N.  J  . 


Typewriting  Contest  at  Butte, 

Montana 

Mr.  V.  E.  Madray,  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  of  the  Butte,  Mon- 
tana, High  School,  sends  us  the  following 
account  of  the  typewriting  contest,  which 
appeared  in  the  "Inter  Mountain:" 

In  the  first  speed  contest  on  typewriters 
ever  held  by  the  commercial  department  of  the 
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Butte  Hish  School,  Miss  Margaret  Garvin, 
Miss  Sarah  Gordon  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Jen- 
nings each  wrote  50  words  per  minute  for  10 
minutes  from  unfamiliar  copy.  A  gold  medal, 
presented  by  the  typewriter  company  whose 
make  of  machine  was  used  in  the  contest,  was 
awarded  to  Miss  Garvin,  who  averaged  two 
points  more  than  Misses  Gordon  and  Jennings 
on  an  average  of  four  tests,  including  the  10- 
minute  test  yesterday,  the  first  test  being  heM 
on  November  11  of  last  year. 

Twenty-one  pupils  were  in  the  contest,  which 
was  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Katherine 
Moore,  who  has  charge  of  this  department  m 
the  hig^  schooL  The  pupils  used  the  touch 
system  exclusively  and  eight  of  them  averaged 
40  or  more  words  per  minute,  a  decided  in- 
crease over  their  first  speed  test,  held  last  No- 
vember, Miss  Garvin  more  than  doubling  her 
record  of  that  date,  while  Miss  Gordon  in« 
creased  from  18  to  50  and  Miss  Jennings  from 
90  to  50  words  per  minute.  In  the  contest 
yesterday  Miss  Garvin  would  have  averaged 
better  than  50  words  but  for  the  fact  that  she 
dropped  her  paper  when  the  signal  was  given 
to  start  and  through  nervousness  due  to  the 
medal  contest  she  fumbled  with  it  for  nearly 
half  a  minute  before  she  picked  it  up  from 
the  floor  and  placed  it  in  the  machine. 

*'I  am  more  than  pleased  with  the  progress 
shown  by  the  class  since  the  first  speed  test 
was  held,''  said  Miss  Moore.  '*The  pupils  have 
all  shown  great  improvement,  not  only  in  speed, 
but  in  accuracy.  In  this  medal  test  none  of 
the  puipls  had  any  Idea  of  the  style  of  copy 
they  were  to  write  and  many  of  the  words  in 
the  test  were  uncommon,  while  quotation  and 
other  marks  were  inserted  liberally  throughout 
the  copy." 

The  following  record  of  the  first  test,  as  com- 
pared to  the  gold  medal  test  yesterday,  shows 
that  all  of  the  pupils  increased  their  records 
100  to  300  per  cent: 

First      Final 

test  test 

Nov.  17   May  92 

Margaret  Garvin    S4  50 

Sarah  Gordon 18  50 

Eliza  Jennings 90  50 

Avie  Parker  28  4,2 

Alta  Scott    36  4J 

Ruth   Neal    28  42 

Maud  Gagnon   31  41 

Howard  Carlson   '«  40 

Loraine  McMuUen   24  38 

Milton  Williams   25  .38 

Irene  Nelson    19  36 

Julia    Barry    15  35 

Jessie  Stevenson   21  34 

Ray   Stanaway    21  34 

Leone  Stanley   10  32 

Mae  Lynch   15  32 

Hazel  Barean 20  32 

Amanda  Binder    15  31 

Ida  Christman  10  31 

Alice   Weinberg    25  31 

Elizabeth  Kehoe   15  21 


The  students  in  the  Butte  High  School 
have  but  one  period  of  forty-five  minutes 
a  day  practice  on  the  typewriter^  and^  be- 
sides the  technical  work^  carry  all  of  the 
subjects  of  the  regular  high  school  course. 

The  results  show  the  splendid  effect  of 
"Rational"  training  under  high  school  con- 
ditions. 


Tabulation  Specimens  Wanted 

I  should  like  to  reproduce  in  this  de- 
partment some  specimens  of  artistic  and 
practical  tabulation^  and  to  stimulate  com- 
petition will  offer  two  rewards  as  follows: 

Isty  Class  A.  For  the  best  specimen  of 
tabulation  submitted  a  cop}"^  of  "Office 
Training  for  Stenographers." 

2d,  Class  B.  For  the  best  specimen 
showing  a  similar  use  of  the  typewriter  as 
is  illustrated  in  the  typewriter  sketches^  a 
Gregg  pin  or  button.  Contest  closes  Octo- 
ber 15.  Announcement  in  November 
number. 


Wireless  Shorthand 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Gregg  are  now 
touring  Germany  and  France.  While 
abroad  Mr.  Gregg  plans  to  make  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  German  commercial 
schools  and  will  probably  be  able  to  make 
some  valuable  and  interesting  contribu- 
tions on  the  subject.  Germany's  great 
commercial  expansion  and  the  success  of 
her  methods  are  of  very  great  interest  to 
commercial  teachers  and  business  men 
generally. 

The  Greggs  sailed  on  the  new  French 
liner  "La  France"  on  her  first  eastward 
trip.  As  the  steamer  left  the  pier,  Mr. 
Gregg  kept  up  a  constant  communication 
with  his  friends  on  shore  by  means  of 
Gregg  "wireless" — ^merely  tracing  the 
shorthand  characters  in  the  air.  Mr. 
Charles  I..  Swem  acted  as  the  receiving 
operator.  Bystanders  were  very  much 
amazed  at  the  peculiar  motions  Mr.  Swem 
made>  as  he  traced  the  characters  in  the 
air,  and  gathered  around  the  group  trying 
to  find  out  what  it  was  all  about. — From 
Gem  City  Magasine,  Quincy,  111, 
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Shorthand  Speedgram  No.  12 

[Under  this  heading  we  shall  print,  from  time  to  time,  pithy  suggestions  as  to  the  methods  of 
acquiring  speed  in  shorthand  writing.  These  suggestions  will  be  selec*ted  from  the  writings  of 
eminent  shorthand  writers. — Kditor,] 


B 


How  to  Write  the  New  Words 


To  get  speed  in  shorthand  you  must  learn  to  write  unfamiliar 
words.  Enlarge  your  vocabulary  by  making  a  mental  note  of 
any  word  over  the  outline  of  which  you  are  puzzled.  The 
amateur  will  meet  with  them  constantly.  When  taking  dictation,  do 
not  stop  your  dictator,  but  make  an  attempt  to  write  the  word  and 
draw  a  circle  around  it.  When  the  dictation  is  finished  return  to  it. 
If  you  have  a  long  outline,  don*t  be  satisfied  with  it,  work  at  it  until 
you  have  discovered  a  briefer  form,  which  will  be  even  more  legible. 
Apply  the  rules,  and  when  you  have  found  the  best  outline,  practice  it 
until  you  can  write  it  with  facility— and  then  it  will  never  bother  you 
again.  If  this  be  done  intelligently  with  every  new  word,  you  will  be 
astonished  to  find  how  in  a  very  little  while,  as  your  capacity  for 
handling  the  word-building  principles  increases,  the  most  difficult  words 
will  become  easy. 

Don*t  write  a  new  word  in  longhand— it  discloses  your  weakness, 
and  will  cause  others  to  lose  confidence  in  your  ability,  besides  having 
a  pernicious  effect  on  you.  Write  the  word  in  shorthand  to  the  best 
of  your  ability,  and,  as  the  esteemed  author  of  our  system  says,  **put 
a  ring  around  it,**  as  a  reminder,  so  that  you  may  get  the  best  form 
later  on  by  your  own  efforts,  from  the  teacher,  or  from  the  shorthand 
dictionary. 

You  will  be  assisted  much  in  writing  new  and  uncommon  words,  if 
you  will  occasionally  review  your  text-book.  Review  all  the  principles 
and  characters  in  the  text-book,  and  you  will  be  astonished  to  find 
what  a  number  you  have  forgotten,  if  you  have  not  kept  up  frequent 
reviews.  A  careful  review,  occasionally,  will  give  you  greater  fluency, 
better  outlines,  better  work,  greater  ease  in  reading,  will  save  question- 
ing the  teacher,  promote  self-reliance,  enlarge  your  vocabulary  and  con- 
sequently increase  speed. 


B 


Bo^ 


By  Prank  RuTHKRroRo,  in  "Practical  Pointkrs  ron  Shorthand  Studknts." 
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Real  Shorthand 

By  Richard  W.  Scanlan 

[Reprinted  from  the  tiundah&rg  Mail,  Australia,  June  5,  191:2] 


WHO  has  not  wished  for  a  rapid 
system  of  writing  similar  to  long- 
hand^ but  brief  and  legible  and 
easy  to  learn?  An  ideal  system  is  one 
which  could  be  scribbled  at  the  highest 
speeds  like  our  usual  writing  without  risk 
of  trouble  in  reading  afterwards.  Until 
a  few  years  ago  no  such  system  existed, 
and  we  older  folks  had  to  wade  painfully 
through  dark  forests  of  thick  and  thin 
strokes,  of  severe  straight  lines  and  cir- 
cular curves  running  to  every  point  of 
the  compass,  disjoined  vowels,  or  positions 
— "above,  on,  and  through  the  line" — 
with  an  enormous  host  of  wordsigns,  "dis- 
tinguished" words,  arbitrary  phrase  forms, 
"skeleton"  outlines,  and  other  stenographic 
paraphernalia,  running  into  some  5,000  or 
6,000  characters,  which  had  to  be  thor- 
oughly memorized  for  instant  use  before 
a  correct  and  rapid  rate  of  speed  could 
be  attained!  No  wonder  that  so  many 
students  fainted  heart-broken  by  the  way. 
When  the  whole  mountains  of  theory 
had  been  learned  by  heart,  the  student 
was  compelled  to  keep  in  constant  prac- 
tice, for  the  production  of  thin  and  thick 
strokes  is  similar  to  the  technique  of  a 
violin  or  piano,  and  high  speed  can  be 
maintained  only  by  unremitting  toil  day 
by  day.  Partly  through  curiosity  and 
partly  through  interest,  the  writer  began 
Pitman's  shorthand  in  his  early  teens,  and 
had  to  give  many  hours  of  his  spare  time 
for  several  years  to  its  study  before  reach- 
ing the  very  moderate  pace  of  100  words 
per  minute,  and  it  took  two  years  more 
of  hard  practice  to  attain  verbatim  speed 
of  150  to  180  words  per  minute.  How 
fortunate  are  the  young  people  of  these 
days  who  can  master  all  the  theory  and 
practice  to  ensure  the  100  per  minute  rate 
in  six  months  by  the  study  of  Gregg 
Shorthand,  that  most  incomparable  and 
perfect  system  of  brief  writing,  in  which 
science  and  art  walk  hand  in  hand, 
producing  graceful  curves  and  flowing 
outlines  which  are  as  pleasing  to  the  ar- 
tistic sense  as  they  are  conducive  to  speed, 
legibility  and  ease  of  execution.  It  is 
now  some  three  years  since  I  first  bought 


the  Gregg  manual  for  the  purpose  of  "ex- 
posing" what  I  considered  its  extravagant 
claims.  I  became  so  charmed  with  it,  that 
having  mastered  all  its  theory  in  fourteen 
days,  I  wrote  my  opinion  respecting  the 
system  to  Mr.  Gregg  himself,  using  his 
own  shorthand  to  express  them.  Soon 
after  that  the  Gregg  system  was  adopted 
in  the  Brisbane  Central  Technical  College 
and  at  most  other  progressive  colleges  in 
Queensland  with  full  departmental  appro- 
val. Mr.  Guilbert  Pitman  resigned  (after 
holding  for  twenty  years)  the  management 
of  the  great  business  founded  by  his  uncle, 
the  late  Sir  Isaac  Pitman,  and  is  now  rep- 
resenting Mr.  Gregg  in  the  United  King- 
dom with  conspicuous  success.  Mr.  Pit- 
man declares  Gregg  shorthand  to  be  "pre- 
eminently the  shorthand  for  the  English 
language,"  and  every  expert  of  repute  who 
has  carefully  examined  it  agrees  with  Mr. 
Pitman's  verdict.  But  the  reports  of  re- 
cent victory  gained  in  shorthand  contests 
by  Mr.  Gregg's  young  pupils  of  seventeen 
to  nineteen  years  of  age  against  experi- 
enced professional  writers  of  Pitman's 
system  up  to  forty  years  of  age,  read  like 
pages  out  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  A  boy 
of  sixteen  named  Chas.  L.  Swem,  who 
"picked  up"  Gregg  shorthand  at  night 
school,  wrote  165  words  per  minute  on 
difficult  unseen  matter  for  "turn"  of  five 
minutes.  He  has  lately  beaten  skilled 
men  and  women  at  contests  in  America, 
writing  240  per  minute  and  over  with  99.6 
per  cent  perfect  transcriptions. 

There  are  no  thin  and  thick  strokes, 
the  vowels  consist  of  circles  and  loops 
freely  written  in  wherever  wanted,  tie 
consonants  are  formed  from  curves  or  lines 
of  longhand  letters  and  all  on  the  same 
slope  as  our  usual  writing;  but  the  beauty 
and  elegance  of  Gregg  shorthand  is  appre- 
ciated by  all  who  see  it,  while  its  brevity 
excels  that  of  any  other  system  by  over 
twenty  per  cent.  No  other  accomplishment 
gives  the  holder  his  money  back  sooner 
than  rapid  and  accurate  shorthand,  and 
Mr.  Gregg's  system  is  at  least  a  century 
ahead  of  all  other  methods  in  every  re- 
spect. 


Arnold  Bennett  on  Shorthand 


THERE  is  to-day  aa  more  prominent 
figure  in  the  world  of  English  let- 
ters than  Arnold  Bennett.  He  has 
written  so  much,  he  haa  written  so  well, 
and  what  he  has  written  and  said  has  been 
so  widely  discussed  that  no  lesser  a  critic 
than  William  Dean  Howells  in  wriUng  of 
him  has  said:  "One  of  the  slighter  trials 
of  the  adventurer  in  the  uncharted  seas  of 
literature  is  to  hare  tardier  navigators 
hailing  him  under  their  la^ard  sails,  or 
the  smoke-stack  of  their  twin-screw,  tur- 
bine, separate-tabled,  thirty-thousand-ton- 
ner,  and  bellowing  through  their  trumpets, 
so  that  all  the  waste  may  hear,  the  insult- 
ing question  whether  he  has  ever  sighted 
such  and  such  islands,  or  sojourned  on  the 
shores  of  such  and  such  conUnents ;  islands 
where  he  has  loitered  whole  summers  away, 
continents  where  he  has  already  founded 
colonies  of  enthusiastic  settlers.  Probably 
the  most  vesing  thing  in  the  whole  experi- 
ence of  Columbus  was  having  Vespucius 
asking  him  whether  he  had  happened  to 
notice   a  new  hemisphere  on   his  way  to 

It  is  precisely  with  this  feeling  that  we 
venture  to  call  attention  to  what  Mr.  Ben- 
nett has  to  say  of  shorthand.  His  com- 
ments on  tliis  subject  are,  however,  too 
good  to  risk  any  shorthand  enthusiast's 
leaving  undiscovered.  The  "snatches" 
quoted  below  are  from  Hilda  Letwayt 
and  they  most  emphatically  "speak  for 
themselves." 

"Oh  t  shorthand— yes.  I've  heard  of  it  Bui 
why?" 

''Why?  It's  going  to  be  the  great  thing  of 
the  future.     There  never  was  anything  like  It!" 

"But  does  it  lead  to  anything?"  she  Inquired, 
with  her  strong  sense  of  intrinsic  values. 

"I  should  say  It  did,"  he  answered.  "It  leads 
toererythlngl    There's  nothing  It  won't  lead  tot 


It's  the  k<7  of  the  futuK.  You'U  see.  Look  at 
Dayson.  He's  token  it  up,  and  now  he's  giving 
lessons  in  it.  He's  got  a  room  over  his  aunt's. 
I  can  tell  you  he  staggered  me.  He  wrote  in 
shorthand  as  last  as  ever  I  eould  read  tii 
him,  and  then  he  read  out  when  he'd  written. 


without  a  single  slip.  I'm  having  one  of  my 
chaps,  taught  I'm  paying  tor  the  lessons.  I 
thought  of  learning  myself — yes,  really  I     Obi 


thing  that'll  revolutionize  all  business  and 
secretarial  work  and  so  on — revolutionize  it  I 
And  it's  spreading.  It'll  be  the  Open  Sesame 
to  everything.  Anybody  that  eon  write  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  words  s  minute'll  be  able  to 
walk  Into  any  situation  he  wants — straight  into 
it!  There's  never  been  anything  like  it  Look! 
Here  It  is!" 

He  snatched  up  a  pale  green  booklet  from  the 
desk  and  opened  It  before  her.  She  saw  the 
cryptic  characters  for  the  first  time.  And  she 
saw  them  with  his  glowing  eyes.  In  their  mys- 
terious strokes  and  curves  and  dots  she  saw 
romance,  and  the  key  of  the  future;  she  saw 
the  philosopher's  stone.  She  saw  a  new  re- 
ligion that  had  already  begun  to  work  like 
leaven  in  the  town,  "tnt  revelation  was  deli- 
douslr  Intoxicating.  She  was  converted,  as 
by  ligntning.  She  yielded  to  the  ecstasy  of  dis- 
cipleship.  Here — somehow,  inexpllesbly,  incom- 
prehensively — here  was  the  answer  to  the  enig- 
ma of  her  long  desire.  And  it  was  an  answer 
original,  strange,  distinguished,  unexpected, 
unique;  yes,  and  divine  I  How  lovely,  how 
beatiHe,  to  be  the  master  of  this  enchanted  key  t 

"It  must  be  very  interestingl"  she  said,  low, 
with  the  venturesome  shyness  of  a  deer  that  is 
reassured. 

"T  doni  mind  telling  you  this,"  Mr,  Camion 
went  on,  with  the  lire  of  the  prophet  "I've  got 
something  coming  alons  pretty  soon" — he  re- 
peated more  slowly — "l\e  got  something  com- 
ing along  pretty  soon,  where  there'll  be  scope 
for  a  young  lady  that  can  write  shorthand  well. 
1  can't  tell  you  what  It  Is,  but  it's  something 
different  from  anything  there's  ever  been  In  this 
town;  and  better." 


Hilda  was  no  longer  In  a  nameless  trouble. 
She  no  longer  wanted  she  knew  not  wttat.  She 
knew  beyond  all  questioning  Uiat  she  had  found 
that  which  she  had  wanted.  For  nearly  a  year 
she  had  had  lessons  In  phonography  from  Miss 
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Day8on*s  nephew,  often  as  a  member  of  a  vary- 
ing nig^t  class,  and  sometimes  alone  during  the 
day.  She  could  not  write  shorthand  as  well  as 
Mr.  Dayson,  and  she  never  would,  for  Mr.  Day- 
son  had  the  shorthand  soul;  but,  as  the  result 
of  sustained  and  terrific  effort,  she  could  write 
it  pretty  well. 

About  halfway  through  the  period  of  study, 
she  had  learned  from  Mr.  Cannon,  on  one  of  his 
rare  visits  to  her  mother's,  something  about  his 
long^matured  schieme  for  a  new  local  paper. 
She  had  at  once  divined  th^t  he  meant  to  oifer 
her  some  kind  of  a  situation  in  tlie  enterprise, 
and  she  was  right. 

Her  sole  interest — but  it  was  tremendous! — 
lay  in  what  she  herself  had  to  do — namely,  take^ 
down  from  dictation,  transcribe,  copy,  classify, 
and  keep  letters  and  documents,  and  occasional- 
ly correct  proofs.  All  beyond  this  was  misty  for 
her,  and  she  never  adjusted  her  sij^t  in  order 
to  pierce  the  mist 

Save  for  her  desire  to  perfect  herself  in  her 
duties,  she  had  no  desire.  She  was  content.  In 
the  dismal,  dirty,  untidy,  untidiable,  uncom- 
fortable office,  arctic  near  the  windows,  and 
tropic  near  the  stove,  with  dust  on  her  dress 
and  ink  on  her  fingers  and  the  fumes  of  gas  in 
her  quivering  nostrils,  and  her  mind  strained 
and  raked  by  an  exaggerated  sense  of  her  re- 
sponsibilities, she  was  in  heaven!  She  who  so 
vehemently  objected  to  the  squalid  mess  of  the 
business  of  domesticity,  revelled  in  the  squalid 
mess  of  this  business.  She  whose  heart  would 
revest  because  Florrie's  work  was  never  done, 
was  delighted  to  wait  all  hours  on  the  conveni- 
ence of  men  who  seemed  to  be  the  very  incarna- 
tion of  incalculable  change  and  caprice.  And 
what  was  she?  Nothing  but  a  clerk,  at  a  com- 
mencing salary  of  fifteen  shillings  per  week! 
Ah!  but  she  was  a  priestess!  She  had  a  voca- 
tion which  was  unsoiled  by  the  economic  ex- 
cuse. She  was  a  pioneer.  No  voung  woman 
had  ever  done  what  she  was  doing.  She  was 
the  only  girl  in  the  Five  Towns  who  knew  short- 
hand! 


Should  a  Stenographer  Be  a  Notary  Public 

46.  Is  it  worth  while  for  a  stenographer  to 
qualify  as  a  notary  public  and  what  are  the 
auties  of  such  an  office  that  a  stenographer  of 
ordinary  ability  can  perform? 

The  personal  experience  of  Miss  E.  I. 

Meg-qnier   of   San   Jose^   Cal.^   is   of   in* 

terest  and  to  the  point.     Miss  Meg-quier 

says: 

Six  months  ago  I  made  application  to  the 
Governor  for  appointment  as  notary.  The  ap- 
pointment was  made  and  I  received  my  creden- 
tials by  the  end  of  the  month.  The  outlay  for 
recording  of  papers,  paying  of  Bonding  Com- 
pany, and  the  purchasing  of  materials  neces- 


sary for  the  work  was  180.00.  During  the  five 
months  of  work  I  have  received  $75.00  for  my 
services  as  a  notary. 

The  same  contributor  further  states  that 
the  duties  of  a  notary  public  are  such 
that  they  can  be  performed  by  any  "care- 
ful stenographer  of  ordinary  intelligence." 
She  gives  among  the  most  common  the 
taking  of  acknowledgments  of  signatures 
on  deeds^  mortgages^  agreements  and  of 
verifications  and  affidavits  on  legal  docu- 
ments, and  chariicterizes  the  fee  as  "the 
easiest  earned  money  on  earth!" 

Mr.  W.  T.  Weaks,  Louisville,  Ky.,  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  whether  or  not  a 
stenographer  should  qualify  as  a  notary 
public  depends  entirely  on  the  nature  of 
position  he  occupies.  He  believes  that  a 
public  stenographer  or  one  with  a  law  firm 
or  bank  should  always  he  a  notary  and  be 
prepared  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  this 
office.  A  stenographer  in  a  mercantile  es- 
tablishment or  manufacturing  plant,  how- 
ever, he  would  not  advise  to  take  this  step 
unless  required  to  do  so  by  his  employer, 
in  which  event  the  employer  should,  of 
course,  pay  all  the  expenses  of  procuring 
the  commission  and  seal.  In  speaking  of 
the  duties  of  a  notary,  Mr.  Weaks  says: 

The  duties  encumbent  upon  a  notary  public 
are  not  at  all  difficult  In  fact,  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  the  papers  are  drawn  up  by  some 
other  person,  usuallv  a  lawyer,  and  blanks  left 
to  be  filled  in  by  the  notary  before  whom  the 
instrument  is  executed.  However,  with  a  little 
observation  and  practice,  and  some  careful 
study  of  the  legal  technicalities  involved,  deeds, 
contracts,  protests,  etc.,  can  very  readily  be 
prepared  by  the  stenographer.  In  many  in- 
stances, contracts  are  dictated  by  one  or  two  of 
the  parties  thereto,  and  ordinary  deeds  of  con- 
veyance are  usually  quite  similar,  diiFering  only 
in  detail,  and  a  form  for  one  will  usuuly  fit 
almost  anv  case. 

Mr.  L.  J.  Toothaker,  of  Sparta,  Mich., 
brings  out  the  value  of  being  able  to  render 
notarial  service  in  still  another  line  of 
business. 

Whatever  increases  the  value  of  a  stenog^ 
rapher's  services,  either  to  his  employer  or  to 
himself,  is  certainly  worth  while. 

During  eight  years*  service  with  a  wholesale 
lumber  company,  in  Northern  Michigan, 
scarcely  a  week  passed  without  one  or  more 
transfers  of  timber,  land  or  chltttels  being 
made;  mortgages  executed  or  discharged;  con- 
tracts, leases,  bills  of  sale,  made;  options  taken 
on  property,  and  while  I  did  not  have  a  notary's 
commission,  the  stenographer  whom  I  succeeded 
and  who  became  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
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{Inn,  was  a  notary  public,  and  I  was  in  a  good 
position  to  obsenre  the  yalue  of  his  services  in 
that  capacity.  In  addition  to  doing  the  notarial 
work  of  the  firm,  he  was  often  ciQled  upon  by 
outside  parties  to  take  acknowledgments,  etc., 
the  work  of  making  out  the  deeo^  mortgage, 
lease,  or  whatever  it  mig^t  be.  In  most  cases 
being  given  to  the  ofBce  stenographers  to  per- 
form. 

In  many  corporations,  the  secretary  or  office 
manager  is  also  a  notary,  but  in  case  of  his 
absence  from  the  office  tlie  service  of  a  stenog- 
rapher thus  qualified  would  doubtless  be  ap- 
preciated. 

This  question  is  discussed  by  Mr.  H.  E. 
Kemp,  of  Decatur^  111.^  from  still  a  differ- 
ent standpoint: 

In  the  United  States,  notaries  are  appointed 
by  the  Governors  of  the  States,  and  the  author- 
ity of  a  notary  therefore  does  not  extend  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  particular  territory  in  the 
state  for  iduch  he  is  appointed.  This  territory 
is  usnaUy  a  county,  and  he  cannot  perform  any 
acts  in  another  county  unless  he  complies  with 
certain  prescribed  formalities. 

In  general,  any  male  dtiaen  is  eligible  to  ap- 
pointment as  a  notary.  In  most  states,  in  order 
to  quality,  a  notary  must  take  oath  of  office, 
and  in  some  states  he  must  give  a  bond.  For  a 
breach  of  his  official  duties  m  is  punished  crim- 
inally. 

In  the  State  of  Missouri,  according  to 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Gunther,  of  Charleston, 
Mo.;  the  expenses  of  becoming  a  notary  are 
from  $8.00  to  $10.00^  but  he  adds:  "Where 
there  is  not  too  much  competition  it  does 
not  take  long  to  make  this  up." 

Mr.  Weaks,  in  speaking  of  the  income 
deriyed  from  this  line  of  work^  says: 

Hie  most  money  to  be  earned  by  a  notary 
public  acting  in  such  capacity,  is  in  taking 
d^XMitions.  Depositions  are  very  easy  to  take, 
and  tiie  work  is  very  much  like  taking  testimony 
before  a  court  There  must  be  a  general  cap- 
tion at  the  beginnings  each  witness  must  be  in- 
trodnocd  and  duly  sworn,  and  a  general  certi- 
ficate made  by  the  notery  at  the  close  of  the 
transcript  Taking  affidavits  also  affords  some 
revenue  to  the  notary,  charges  being  made  in 
accordance  with  the  number  of  pages,  and  also 
for  swearing  tiie  affiant.  With  respect  to  taking 
protests,  it  mi^t  be  well  for  the  bennner  to 
secure  tiie  assi^ance  of  an  experienced  person, 
but  after  the  first  case,  no  further  trouble  is 
likely  to  be  encountered. 

The  reg^idar  fees  to  be  charged  by  a  notary 
public  are  to  be  found  in  the  stetutes  of  the 
stete  in  which  he  resides.  Those  fees,  how- 
ever, do  not  include  the  stenographic  work  per- 
formed, and  I  have  always  nuMle  it  a  practice, 
when  called  upon  to  prepare  the  papers  myself, 
to  charge  a  reasonable  sum  in  addition  to  the 
regular  fees  simply  to  cover  the  labor  per- 
formed by  me. 

I  win  add  that  in  Kentucky,  so  far  as  taking 


depositions  is  concerned,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
qualify  as  a  notery  public  for  that  purpose. 
The  laws  of  this  stete  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  circuit  courts  of  an  offlyoer  called 
an  '^Examiner,"  who  is  authorised  to  take  depo- 
sitions, stetements,  affidavits,  etc,  and  there  is 
no  charge  atteched  to  such  appointment 

We  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  other 
readers  as  to  the  relatiye  expenses  and  in- 
come of  notarial  work  in  various  parts  of 
the  country. 


How  to  Copy  from  Large  Books 

47.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  copying  to  do  from 
large  books,  law  books,  etc,  and  f  have  never 
yet  been  able  to  devise  a  satisfactory  plan  by 
which  to  keep  them  open  and  conveniently  lo- 
cated on  my  desk.  I  wish  your  readers  would 
discuss  the  various  methods  adopted  by  them 
under  such  circumstances  and  how  tliey  ayoid 
the  awkward  position  which  seems  to  be  neces- 
sary when  copying  from  such  books. 

Mr.  Clarence  Styer,  of  Huron,  S.  Dak., 
suggeste  two  feasible  plans  in  his  contri- 
bution, which  reads: 

I  have  done  considerable  tabulating  from 
large  bound  volumes,  and  I  had  a  rack  made  to 
set  on  the  desk  behind  my  machine  The  book 
was  placed  in  almost  a  vertical  position  and 
the  printing  was  thm  dose  enough  to  be  read 
easily.  Another  method  is  to  fasten  the  two 
portions  of  the  book  to  the  covers  with  a  large 
spring  dip  and  stand  the  book  on  ite  edge  at 
the  side  of  the  machine 

Mr.  Kemp's  deyices,  while  entirely  dif- 
ferent, are  equally  practicable : 

If  the  desk  is  large  enougjh,  a  good  way  to 
adjust  books  for  copying  is  to  lay  one  book 
down  flat  and  lean  the  book  from  which  you  are 
copying  on  it  Still  another  way  is  to  use  a 
large  metal  notebook  holder,  though  these  are 
not  large  enough  to  hold  the  largest  volumes. 

About  the  best  device  yet  found,  and  one 
which  experience  has  demonstrated  to  be  prac- 
ticable, is  to  use  an  ordinary  metal  dictionary 
holder  or  stand,  such  as  is  used  for  Webster's 
International  Dictionary.  The  volume  can  be 
adjusted  at  almost  any  angle  desired  at  any 
hdght,  and  any  distance  away. 

With  this  last  idea  we  are  especially  im- 
pressed, and  the  award  for  this  question 
goes  to  Mr.  Kemp. 


The  Introduction  of  a  Business  Letter 

48.  There  has  been  considerable  discussion  in 
our  office  in  regard  to  whether  it  is  correct  to 
begin  a  letter  with  the  following  expression 
punctuated  as  a  paragraph:  ''Ref erring  to  your 
favor  of  March  15."  Is  this  expression  a  gram- 
matical sentence? 
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Mr.  W.  S.  HoUis,  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Portland^  Oregon^  is  strongly  of  the  opin- 
ion that  this  form  is  incorrect  and  should 
not  be  used.  The  following  quotations 
from  his  contribution  will  show  his  atti- 
tude on  the  whole  question  of  business 
letters : 

We  find  that  a  paragraph  is  a  distinct  sec- 
tion or  subdivision  of  a  discourse,  a  composi- 
tion complete  in  one  typographical  section  or 
paragraph,  a  rhetorical  unit  dealing  with  a  par- 
ticular point  of  a  subject. 

It  is  faulty  English  to  use  the  phrase  men- 
tioned as  a  separate  paragraph  because  the 
sense  is  not  complete  and  the  diain  of  thought 
would  be  disconnected,  as  the  mind  anticipates 
a  complete  paragraph.  The  first  paragraph  of 
a  business  letter  should  always  be  a  complete 
thou^t,  giving  an  introduction  to  the  letter 
which  follows. 

Letters  beginning  with  phrases  of  this  kind 
are  lacking  in  the  magnetic  power  that  holds 
the  reader's  attention  with  a  firm  grip  whidi 
compels  consideration.  It  is  the  logical 
thought,  the  human  individuality,  the  livins, 
breathing  personality  of  the  writer  that  appeals 
to  the  raider. 

A  business  letter  is  something  that  gets  a 
quick  start  and  knows  when  to  stop.  It  is  never 
'^dictated  but  not  read."  Words  may  be  but 
the  babblings  of  thought  and  are  soon  for- 
gotten, but  the  well-written  business  letter  is 
tiie  eternal,  unchanging,  not-to-be  challenged 
record  of  the  writer. 

On  the  opposite  side^  Mr.  Weaks  writes 
as  follows: 

There  is  as  much  authority  for  treating  the 
expression,  **Referrinff  to  your  favor  of  March 
15,**  as  a  grammatical  sentence  as  there  is  for 
treating  the  somewhat  similar  expression, 
''Yours  of  the  15th  instant,**  as  a  complete  sen- 
tence. Of  course,  it  cannot  be  intelligently 
contended  that  either  of  these  expressions,  con- 
sidered as  quoted,  is  in  and  of  itself  a  complete 
grammatical  sentence.  However,  when  these  ex- 
pressions are  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  letter 
and  there  is  absolutely  no  relation  whatever  be- 
tween them  and  the  matter  that  follows,  it  is 
permissible  and  correct  to  treat  them  as  com- 
plete sentences  and  place  a  period  at  the  end. 
It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  begin  a  new 
paragraph  after  such  expressions,  although  that 
is  a  matter  which  rests  entirely  with  the  taste 
of  the  writer. 

The  expressions  under  consideration  do,  in 
effect,  represent  complete  sentences.  The  first 
sentence  written  out  would  be,  ''I  am  referring 
to  your  favor  of  March  15;**  the  second  sen- 
tence written  out  would  be,  "I  am  in  receipt  of 
yours  of  the  15th  instant.*'  In  modem  busi- 
ness correspondence  the  chief  aim  is  for  brevity, 
and  sentences  similar  to  the  above  have  been 
used  to  such  a  great  extent  in  giving  reference 
to  the  date  of  &e  letter  that  custom  and  usase 
haye  served  to  contract  them  until  merely  the 


skeleton  of  the  complete  sentence  is  necessary 
to  be  given.  No  moaem  business  correspondent 
will  experience  any  difficulty  in  compruiending 
the  meaning  of  such  expressions  when  treated 
as  complete  sentences  at  the  beginning  of  a 
letter,  and  in  the  interest  of  simpucity,  brevity 
and  clearness  they  should  be  allowed  to  stana. 

Other     contributors     are:     Mr.    L.    J. 

Toothaker^    Kenton,    Mich.;    Mr.    H.    £. 

Kemp^   Decatur^    111.;    Mr.   Anthony   De 

Youngs    South    Holland,    111.,    and    Mr. 

Clarence  Styer,  Huron,  S.  Dak. 

The  Ruling  of  Shorthand  Notebooks 

49.  Will  you  have  your  readers  discuss  the 
relative  values  of  wide-  and  narrow-ruled  note- 
booKS  for  shorthand  work?  Wliat  are  the  ad- 
vantages of  narrow  notebooks  and  of  those 
ruled  down  the  center? 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Joseph  Jake- 
man,  Liverpool,  England,  for  the  compre- 
hensive discussion  which  follows : 

The  question  of  notebooks,  and  notebook 
ruling  does  not  receive  the  attention  it  deserves. 
In  these  days  when  shorthand  writers  are  striv- 
ing to  "go  one  better**  in  the  making  of  rec- 
oras  each  little  detail  counts.  The  record  mark 
of  high  speed  is  being  pushed  higher  and  higher 
each  year,  and  it  is  becoming  more  difficult  for 
the  ambitious  stenographer  to  secure  the  cov- 
eted laurels.  Under  such  conditions,  would-be 
competitors  should  study  how  best  they  can 
master  the  little  things  that  go  to  inake  for 
speed. 

Narrow  Lines 

I  have  proved  by  experiments  that  narrow 
linei  give  to  the  writer  more  advantage  than 
toide  linei,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  narrow 
lines  influence  the  stenographer  to  write  small 
notes.  Less  time  is  required  for  their  execution, 
because  the  hand  has  less  distance  to  travel. 
This  theory  is  fully  illustrated  in  the  case  of  a 
cart  wheel.  The  outer  rim  must  rotate  more 
rapidly  in  order  to  cover  a  greater  distance,  in 
the  same  time,  than  its  axis  or  centre.  By 
making  small  notes  a  stenographer  can  take 
more  care  with  his  outlines  and  obtain  greater 
legibility.  Large  outlines  require  the  "finger 
movement*'  for  their  execution,  small  outltj^es 
the  "arm  movement**  or  "arm  and  finger  move- 
ment.'* In  the  latter  case  speed  is  obtained  with 
less  fatigue  and  flurry  than  with  the  "finger 
movement**  alone.  W*^riters  using  the  "arm  and 
finger  movement*'  make  neater  and  more  legible 
notes,  and  attain  speed  in  less  time.  The  hand 
and  arm  cannot  receive  too  much  attention,  for 
any  attempt  to  write  exclusively  with  the  "fin- 
ger movement**  must  result  in  cramped  finger 
movement. 

Narrow  Columns 

The  above  theory  is  also  applicable  to  "nar- 
row columns."  Notebooks  ruled  down  the 
centre  have  an  advantage  by  giving  the  writer 
a    steady   "wrist   movement."     By   writing    in 
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'^narrow  columns"  the  hand  takes  the  pen  or 
pencil  across  the  column,  in  a  lateral  direction, 
almost  without  moving  the  arm,  while  the  hand 
travels  down  the  pase  with  less  exertion.  In 
speed  woric,  when  me  student  writes  across 
the  page  without  the  centre  ruling,  the  sudden 
ierk  or  jump  from  the  extreme  rig^t  of  the 
line  to  the  extreme  left  of  the  next  line  is 
certain  to  cause  the  hand  to  become  unsteady. 
A  distinct  pause  takes  place  at  the  beginning  of 
each  line,  and  the  sudden  Jump  breaks  the  con- 
tinuity or  easy-flowing  movement.  One  stroke 
or  movement  is  lost  on  each  line,  and  if  you 
multiply  the  number  of  lines  on  a  page  by  the 
number  of  pages,  you  will  obtain  some  idea  of 
the  loss  resulting  from  this  one  cause  alone. 

I  frequently  observed  that  writers  would 
lose  time,  and  often  get  flurried  and  excited, 
when  taking  the  jump  from  the  bottom  of  first 
column  to  the  top  of  second  column.  This  im- 
pressed me  with  the  seriousness  of  the  possible 
loss  arising  at  such  a  critical  moment  It  oc- 
curred to  me  that  this  might  be  overcome  by 
reducing  the  size  of  the  column  to  one-half. 
So  certain  was  I  of  this  logical  conclusion  that 
I  made  experiments  and  found  that  the  loss 
could  be  avoided  by  dividing  the  page  into  four 
squares. 

By  ruling  a  line  down  the  centre  and  another 
across  the  middle  from  left  to  right,  the  two 
top  squares  are  filled  in  first,  then  the  two 
bottom  squares.  By  this  method  better  con- 
tinuity is  maintained  because  only  a  slight 
movement  is  required  to  take  the  hand  from 
the  bottom  of  first  square  to  top  of  second, 
from  the  bottom  of  second  square  to  the  top  of 
third,  from  the  bottom  of  third  to  top  of  fourth 
square.  While  in  the  last  square  the  writer  is 
able  to  grip  the  left-hand  comer  of  the  page 
ready  to  turn  it  over. 

Narrow  Note  Books 

Now,  as  the  theory  is  correct  in  the  above 
three  cases  it  must  apply  to  a  fourth,  viz, 
narroio  notebooks. 

All  the  foregoing  remarks  apply  to  our  own 
notebooks.  They  are  made  specially  for  us, 
7x41^  inches,  148  pages,  with  blue  lines.  This 
size  of  book  is  very  convenient  for  going  into 


the  pocket  of  the  male  student  or  stenographer 
when  it  has  to  be  carried  to  and  from  the 
school  or  office.  The  notebook  in  one  pocket, 
the  Manual  in  the  other  1 

This  question  proved  very  popular^  and 
we  regret  that  space  will  not  permit  our 
quoting  from  the  interesting  and  valuable 
contributions  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Weaks^  Louis- 
ville, Ky. ;  Mr.  Lawrence  E.  Orr,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  Mr.  H.  £.  Kemp,  Decatur, 
111.;  Mr.  Charles  F.  Gunther,  Charleston, 
Mo. ;  Miss  Laura  Julio,  Chicago,  111. ;  Mr. 
L.  J.  Toothaker,  Sparta,  Mich.;  Mr.  An- 
thony De Young,  South  Holland,  111.,  and 
Mr.  Clarence  M.  Styer,  Huron,  S.  Dak. 


Referred  for  Answer 

1.  A  high  school  student  asks  us  which  is 
the  more  important  subject,  shorthand  or  type- 
writing. Will  some  one  answer  this  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  practical  stenographer? 

3.  Is  it  possible  for  a  person  who  has  lost 
one  arm  to  learn  shorthand  and  tjrpewriting 
and  fill  a  stenographer's  position  with  any  de- 
gree of  satisfaction? 

3.  Will  teachers  and  working  stenographers 
suggest  points  which  in  their  opinion  would 
be  helpful  in  instructing  a  beginning  dictation 
class  as  to  how  to  do  transcribing  in  a  sys- 
tematic and  time-saving  manner? 

4.  Would  it  be  worth  while  to  go  systemati- 
cally through  an  unabridged  dictionary,  noting 
the  meaning,  pronunciation,  spelling  and  ety- 
mology of  each  word  and  writing  the  shorthand 
outline? 

5.  Do  mature  students  make  as  rapid  prog- 
ress in  the  study  of  shorthand  as  immature 
ones?  To  which  class  does  speed  come  the 
more  readily?  Which  can  do  the  more  efficient 
work  when  once  the  subject  is  thoroughly  mas- 
tered?   Please  discuss  fully. 


f^  OD  educates  men  by  casting  them  upon  their  own  resources.  Man  learns 
^"^  to  swim  by  being  tossed  into  life*8  maelstrom  and  left  to  make  his  way 
ashore.  No  youth  can  learn  to  sail  his  life-craft  in  a  lake  sequestered  and 
sheltered  from  all  storms,  where  other  vessels  never  come.  Skill  comes  through 
sailing  one*s  craft  amidst  rocks  and  bars  and  opposing  fleets,  amidst  storms  and 
whirls  and  counter-cunents  *  *  *  Responsibility  alone  drives  man  to  toil 
and  brings  out  his  best  gifts. — N.  D.  Hillis. 
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(The  key  to  this  plate  will  be  given  next  month.) 


*^^^  Reporter 


HI  itf^voBH  iliDuU  be  tdirimd. 


Primary  Essentials 


THIS  question  is  often  asked :   "I  can 
write  one  hundred  words  a  minute — 
what  can   I   do  tcr  prepare  myself 
for  court  reporting?" 

Let  U3  consider  the  question  under  the 
following  heads: 

Adaptability. 

Choice  of  work. 

Knowledge  of  theory. 

Wordsigns  and  vocabnlary. 

Recognition  of  conrt  expressions. 

An  attempt  to  cover  the  subject  ex- 
haustively in  a  short  article  will  not  be 
made,  but  a  brief  discussion  of  the  main 
points  will  perhaps  be  helpful  to  many  be- 
ginners. 

Adaptability 

The  first  question  to  decide  is  whether 
yoD  are  adapted  to  tbe  work  or  not,  and 
this  should  receive  your  earnest  and 
thoughtful  consideration.  To  become  a 
successful  court  reporter,  you  should  have 
fairly  good  health;  your  hearing  should  be 
excellent;  your  eyesight  exceedingly  good. 
You  should  possess  the  strength  to  be  able 
to  stand  the  strain  of  a  great  deal  of 
work  at  night  and  at  other  unseasonable 
times.  Good  business  ability,  as  in  any 
other  line  of  work,  will  have  an  important 
bearing  on  your  financial  success.  An  ap- 
preciation of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  fresh  air  and  a  liberal  indnlgence  in 
recreations  that  take  you  into  the  open  are 
necessary  to  offset  the  strenuous  work  and 
"grind"  of  reporting.  Alertness,  self-pos- 
session, dependableness,  are  indispensable 
qualities.  And,  finally,  unless  yon  possess 
a  constmctive  imagination,  the  highest  suc- 
cess is  impossible. 

Choice  of  Work 

The  next  thing  to  decide,  is  whether  you 
really  want   to  become  a  court  reporter. 


It  is  easy  to  think  you  would  like  to  be- 
come a  court  reporter,  but  many  never  get 
much  farther  than  to  learn  how  much  prac- 
tice is  necessary  before  a  satisfactory  and 
known  speed  is  attained.  Having  fully  de- 
cided to  became  a  court  reporter,  prepare 
yourself  for  dogged,  plodding  practice  for 
such  a  period  of  time  as  will  enable  j/ou  to 
write  at  the  required  rate  of  speed. 
Knowledge  of  Theory 

The  majority  of  stenographers  make  the 
mistake  of  practicing  for  speed  before  they 
really  know  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  system  of  shorthand  they  use.  If  you 
cannot  write  any  word  freely  and  unhesi- 
tatingly, there  is  something  lacking  in  your 
knowledge  of  the  theory — and  that  is  a 
fatal  weakness.  In  court  reporting  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  writing  for  half  an  hour 
or  80  and  then  imnediately  transcribing 
the  notes  while  the  memory  is  fresh,  but 
rather,  as  is  often  the  case,  of  waiting  six 
months,  a  year,  or  maybe  ten  years,  be- 
fore yon  look  at  your  notes  with  the  idea 
of  transcribing  them.  If  they  are  not 
theoretically  correct,  you  have  nothing 
whatever  to  guide  you  in  reading.  If  you 
have  introduced  arbitrary  principles,  you 
may  have  changed  your  idea  with  refer- 
ence to  those  principles  before  you  make 
the  transcription  aiui  will  probably  have 
forgotten  their  significance.  Therefore  the 
only  safe  and  proper  method  to  adopt  in 
preparing  yourself  for  court  reporting  is 
to  write  shorthand  notes  that  conform 
absolutely  with  the  theory  given  in  your 
text-book.  Further  than  that,  the  writing 
must  be  practically  automatic,  and  this 
can  be  acquired  only  by  dictation  practice. 
There  will  be  no  time  when  you  get  into 
the  court  to  think  of  how  to  write  a  word, 
or  what  is  the  best  form  to  use  for  a  par- 
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ticular  word.  Do  not  feel  that  you  are 
making  a  mistake  in  spending  eight  or 
ten  months  in  the  shorthand  department^ 
really  and  earnestly  working  all  the  time 
to  perfect  your  style  of  writing.  It  is  only 
by  laying  the  proper  foundation  that  any 
genuine  progress  toward  reporting  skill 
2an  be  attained.  It  is  the  only  safe  course 
to  pursue — ^and  in  the  end  is  the  cheapest 
Besides^  that  is  the  9ure  course.  You 
should  realize  that  to  become  a  good  court 
reporter  requires  as  much  mental  effort  as 
is  required  to  "become  proficient  in  law  or 
medicine  or  architecture  or  any  of  the 
other  professions.  Not  all  those  who  call 
themselves  reporters^  however^  have  put 
forth  this  effort.  The  lawyer^  the  doctor^ 
and  the  architect  nearly  always  have 
plenty  of  time  to  refer  to  books  of  refer- 
ence or  to  study  a  problem  before  they  take 
definite  action.  They  have  to  have  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  their  profession^  of 
course^  and  be  able  to  deal  with  ordinary 
cases  on  the  spur  of  the  moment^  but  next 
to  knowing  that,  to  know  where  to  find  the 
necessary  knowledge  is  the  only  other  re- 
quirement. A  stenogprapher  must  apply 
his  knowledge  mechanic^dly,  spontaneously 
and  apparently  unthinkingly;  he  must  be 
able  to  take  in  shorthand  anything  the 
lawyer  may  say  as  the  result  of  all  his 
training  and  experience,  and  not  only  the 
lawyer  bnt  the  mechanician,  electrician, 
surgeon,  ophthalmologist,  chiropodist, 
chemist,  physicist,  meteorologist,  anybody, 
anywhere,  experienced  or  inexperienced, 
expert  or  amateur.  It  is  necessary  for  him 
to  be  a  master  of  the  theory  of  his  short- 
hand system,  and  to  be  able  to  apply 
theory  in  practical  writing  at  a  high  rate 
of  speed. 

Wordsigns  and  Vocabulary  Words 

Stenographers  too  often  are  of  the 
opinion  that  because  they  have  a  general 
knowledge  of  these  words,  further  practice 
is  not  necessary.  In  our  opinion,  these  are 
the'  most  important  elements  of  speed. 
They  occur  in  practically  every  sentence 
you  can  think  of.  They  form  more  than 
half  the  language  ordinarily  used.  Do  we 
need  to  say  anything  furtiier  than  that? 
It  seems  that  some  one  should,  because, 
candidly  speaking,  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
stenographers    who   are   preparing  them- 


selves for  court  reporting  think  such  prac- 
tice unnecessary  and  will  not  act  on  this 
suggestion.    They  do  not  believe  it. 

Recognition  of  Court  Expressions 

It  should  be  remembered  that  a  court 
stenographer  is  dealing  constantly  with 
legal  expressions.  Legal  procedure,  legal 
forms  and  legal  terms,  some  of  which  are 
very  different  than  those  encountered  in 
commercial,  political  or  educational  re- 
porting work,  should  be  understood  at 
once.  It  goes  without  saying  that  a 
thorough  study  of  these  should  be  made  by 
the  stenographer  who  aspires  to  court  re- 
porting. A  knowledge  of  the  law  is  very 
helpful,  but  not  absolutely  essential.  Many 
court  reporters  are  gpraduates  from  law 
schools,  and  that  naturally  helps  them  to 
be  better  court  reporters.  But  if  the 
stenographer  is  familiar  with  law  terms, 
and  knows  court  procedure  that  is  all  that 
is  necessary  so  far  as  knowledge  of  the 
law  is  concerned. 

In  conclusion,  if  you  have  really  decided 
to  become  a  court  reporter,  we  would  sug^ 
gest  that  you  begin  your  preparation  by 
thoroughly  mastering  the  principles  of 
your  system.  Make  every  phrase  in  the 
Manual,  in  the  phrase  book,  in  this  depart- 
ment, a  part  of  your  fixed  shorthand  vo- 
cabulary. Make  the  writing  of  wordsigns 
and  vocabulary  words  automatic.  Adapt 
yourself  to  conditions.  Work  hard.  Prac- 
tice faithfully  and  carefully,  and  read 
enough  law  to  be  able  to  recognize  legal 
expressions.  This  will  keep  you  busy  for 
a  while. 

Do  you  believe  you  can  do  it?  Will 
you  keep  at  it  until  you  succeed  ?  Is  there 
manhood  or  womanhood  enough  in  you  to 
stick  to  it  until  you  have  become  master? 

The  successful  solution  of  the  question 
rests  entirely  with  you. 


Key  to  Reporting  Plates 

— to  the  wall. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  feet  that  is? 

A.  About  ten  or  twelve  feet. 

Q.  You  think  it  isn't  any  farther  than  that? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Now,  you  saw  the  color  of  these  boxes, 
didn't  you? 

A.  They  weren't  white  and  they  weren't  red. 

Q.  What  color  were  the  boxes?  A.  I  have 
just  told  you. 
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Q.  Were  there  any  white  boxes  there? 

A.  No,  I  did  not  see  any. 

Q.  Didn't  you  testify  in  the  Baskin  cases 
that  you  saw  white  boxes  on  Saturday  evening? 

A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  green  boxes  there? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  blue  boxes? 

A.  There  were  different  kinds  of  boxes,  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  blue  boxes? 

A.  There  may  have  been  a  few. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  yellow  boxes? 

A.  They  were  all  the  same  color. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  yellow  boxes? 

A.  I  can't  remember  what  color  they  were. 
1  would  not  say  black  boxes,  I  would  not  say 
red  boxes,  and  I  would  not  say  white  boxes; 
thcv  were  different  colors. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  yellow  boxes? 

A.  I  can  not  remember  all  that  I  have  seen. 

Q.  Now,  give  me  the  different  colored  boxes 
that  you  saw?  A.  They  were  different  colors, 
but  I  can't  say  as  it  was  getting  dark. 

Q.  But  every  other  color  except  black,  white 
and  red,  is  that  right?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  All  right.  Now,  did  you  see  these  boxes 
in  the  wagon? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  color  of  the  boxes  in 
the  wagon? 

A.  I  did  not;  it  was  dark. 

Q.  What  was  that? 

A.  It  was  getting  dark. 

Q.  I  didn't  ask  you  whether  it  was  getting 
dark.  Did  you  see  the  color  of  the  boxes  on 
the  wagon? 

A.  Ine  same  as  they  were  carrying  out. 

Q.  And  you  saw  various  colors  of  boxes  on 
the  wagon,  is  that  right?  A.  I  saw  the  same 
boxes  on  the  wagon  that  they  were  carrying. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  boxes  as  far  as  the  color 
is  concerned  on  the  wagon  while  the  boxes  were 
on  the  wagon? 

A.  The  same  as  they  were  carrying,  because 
I  saw  them  putting  them  on  the  wagon. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  the  color  of  the  boxes  when 
they  were  on  the  wagon.'    A.  How  is  that? 

Q.  Could  you  distinguish  the  color  of  tlie 
boxes  on  the  wagon? 

A.  I  could  not  distinguish  the  color.  They 
were  the  same  boxes  they  were  carrying  out 
from  the  store. 

Q.  Now,  what  time  did  you  go  to  church  on 
Sunday?     A.  Half-past  ten  or  eleven  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  you  look  at  your  watch  before  you 
started  for  the  church? 

A.  I  looked  at  the  watch  but  I  don't  remem- 
ber whether  it  was  half-past  ten  or  eleven 
o'clock. 


Q.  Did  you  look  at  the  watch  when  you  got 
to  church? 

A.  When  I  come  to  church  I  looked  at  my 
watch. 

Q.  What  time  was  it?  A.  Fifteen  after 
eleven  o'clock. 

Q.  What  time  Sunday  morning  did  you  see 
Hogan? 

A.  Half-past  eight  or  nine  o'clock. 

Q.  Can't  you  give  me  the  exact  time?  A.  I 
can't  exactly  say  the  exact  time  but  it  was 
after  eight  and  not  later  than  nine. 

Q.  W^ell,  you  looked  at  your  watch,  didn't 
you? 

A.  I  looked  at  my  watch,  but  I  looked  at  it 
later.     I  can't  exactly  remember  the  minutes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  the  exact  time  as  far  as 
you  know  when  you  saw  the  boxes  being  car- 
ried out  Sunday  morning? 

A.  I  cannot  say  exactly;  it  was  half-past 
eight  or  nine  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  wagon?    I  did. 

Q.  What  was  the  color  of  the  wagon?  A.  It 
wasn't  white,  it  wasn't  black — the  color  of  my 
coat. 

Q.  What  is  the  color  of  your  coat?  A.  It 
isn't  gray  and  it  isn't  black.  I  don't  know  what 
color  it  is. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  horses?    A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Were  there  any  horses  to  the  wagon? 

A.  I  did  not  see  any  horses. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  harness?  A.  No,  I  did 
not. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  this  occurred  on 
Sunday  morning?  A.  I  was  carrying  coal  and 
wood. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  carry  coal  and 
wood  Sunday  morning?     A.  Two  times. 

Q.  How  far  apart  in  time  did  you  carry 
coal  and  wood  on  Sunday  morning?  A.  About 
a  half  hour.^ 

Q.  Now,  Monday,  what  time  Monday  did  you 
see  anything? 

A.  I  saw  about  half-past  six  or  seven  o'clock. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  give  me  the  exact  time? 

A.  About  the  same  time,  half  hour  difference 
there,  I  don't  know  for  certain. 

Q.  About  seven  o'clock?  A.  Before  seven, 
ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  before  seven. 

Q.  Did  you  look  at  your  watch  to  see  what 
time  it  was? 

A.  I  looked  at  the  watch  but  I  don't  remem- 
ber now  what  time  it  was. 

Q.  What  did  you  look  at  your  watch  for? 

A.  What  have  I  got  a  watch  for  if  I  don't 
look  at  it? 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  some  idea  what  time  it 
was  rather  than  that  it  was  ten,  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  before  seven? 

A.  No,  I  do  not  remember.  I  know  I  looked 
at  my  watch  about  that  time.    . 


IT  is  in  general  more  profitable  to  reckon  up  our  defects  than  to  boast  of  our 
attainments. — Carlyle. 
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A  Partial  List  of  Reporters  Using  Gregg  Shorthand 

We  wish  to  compile  a  directory  of  reporters  using  Gregg  Stiorthand.  While  the  list  of  those 
known  to  us  is  surprisingly  large  for  such  a  young  system,  we  feel  sure  that  it  is  far  from  com- 
plete. The  list  is  print^  herewith,  with  the  names  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  in  the  hope 
that  any  of  our  readers  engaged  in  reporting  woric  whose  names  are  not  included  will  notify  us 
promptly.  We  believe  this  list  to  be  absolutely  accurate,  but  if  any  one  discoyers  an  error,  hifc 
shall  consider  it  a  favor  if  he  will  notify  us  so  that  a  correction  may  be  made  in  the  next  Issue. 

Anderson^  Fred  M.^  Official  Court  Reporter^  Fourteenth  Judicial  Circuit,  Muskegon, 
Mich.  ' 

Blue,  John  W.,  Official  Reporter,   Twenty-second  Judicial  District  Court,  Sapulpa, 

Okla. 
Bradley,  C.  W.,  Official  Reporter  for  the  County  Court,  Furcell,  Okla. 
Brewer,  Stella,  Stenogprapher,  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  Springfield,  111. 
Bumside,  O.  C,  Official  Reporter,  Thirteenth  Judicial  District  of  Arkansas,  Junction 

City,  Ark. 

Cabler,  Cleveland,  Reporter  in  Police  Court,  Fordyce,  Ark. 

Cheney,  Guy  B.,  Court  Reporter,  South  Bend,  Wash. 

Combrink,  W.  £.,  Official  Reporter,  Siskiyou  County,  Yreka,  Cal. 

Cravens,  Tim  B.,  Official  Reporter,  Twenty-ninth  Judicial  District,  Columbia,  Ky. 

Demaray,  £.  R.,  Official  Reporter,  Supreme  Court  of  Sask.,  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  Canada. 
Denham,  Dodd  D.,  Official  Reporter,  Division  No.  7  Circuit  Court,  and  Division  No.  2 

Criminal  Court,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Divet,  W.  L.,  Official  Reporter,  Fourth  Judicial  District,  Lisbon,  N.  Dak. 
Dixon,  Mrs.  Izora,  Reporter,  Superior  Court  of  the  City  of  Perry,  Iowa. 
Dougherty,  Emmet  F.,  Official  Reporter,  Thirteenth  Judicial  District,  Waukon,  Iowa. 

Elliott,  Miles,  Official  Stenographer,  Thirty-sixth  Judicial  Circuit  of  Missouri,  ChiUi- 
cothe.  Mo. 

Fish,  Mary  £.,  Official  Court  Stenographer,  Forty-ninth  Judicial  District,  Washington, 
Ind. 

Garrett,  Ray,  Secretary  to  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  Springfield, 
lU. 

Gates,  G.  C,  Court  Reporter,  Newport,  Ark. 

Gilbert,  Alexander  M.,  Official  Reporter,  Massachusetts  Superior  Court,  Boston,  Mass. 

Green,  Wm.  C,  Official  Reporter,  Third  Judicial  District,  Fargo,  N.  Dak.  (Member  of 
the  National  Shorthand  Reporters'  Association.) 

Greene,  Florence  C,  Court  Stenogprapher,  Superior  Court,  Providence,  R.  I. 

-Gurtler,  Fred  H.,  General  Court  and  Convention  Reporter  (Member  Chicago  Law  Re- 
porters' Association),  1018  City  Hall  Square  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

Harrington,  Georgia,  Official  Court  Stenogprapher,  Delaware  Circuit  Court,  Munde, 

Ind. 
Herrick,  Ethel  M.,  Official  Reporter^  Circuit  and  Common  Pleas  Conrt,  Findlay,  Ohio. 
Humphrey,  H.  W.,  Official  Court  Stenographer,  U.  S.  District  Court,  Enid,  Okla. 

Johnson,  George  C,  Court  and  Convention  Reporter  (Member  of  the  National  Short- 
hand Reporters'  Association  and  of  the  Chicago  Law  Reporters'  Association), 
Suite  1414  Ft.  Dearborn  Bldg.,  105  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  lU. 

King,  C.  E.,  Official  Reporter^  District  Court  of  Judicial  District  of  Thunder  Bay,  Port 
Arthur,  Ont.,  Canada. 

King,  Dean,  Official  Court  Reporter^  Eleventh  Judicial  District  of  Montana,  Kalis- 
pell,  Mont. 

Kintzinger,  John,  Official  Court  Reporter^  Nineteenth  Judicial  District  of  Iowa,  in 
and  for  Dubuque  County,  Dubuque,   lo'^a. 
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Ledford,  E.  £.^  Official  Reporter^  First  Jadicial  District  of  Illinois^  Harrisburg^  111. 
Leedj^  Jr,,  C.   A.^  Official  Stenographer   for  the  Fifth  Judicial  District  of  Missouri, 

Platte  City,  Mo. 
-Leviii;^  John   I.,  Reporter  of   Congressional  Committees,  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Lingenfelder,  W.  D.,  Official  Shorthand  Reporter,  Twelfth  Judicial  District  of  Iowa, 

Charles  City,  Iowa. 
Lipscomb,  Myatt  S.,  Official  Reporter,  Third  Judicial  District  Court,  Muskogee,  Okla. 

-McClain,  Charles  W.,  Court  and  Convention  Reporter,  Boise,  Idaho. 
McConnell,  Gertrude,  Court  Reporter  (Member  of  National  Shorthand  Reporters'  Asso- 
ciation), Minot,  N.  Dak. 
McFarland,  R.  G.,  Official  Reporter,  Fifth  Judicial  District,  Jamestown,  N.  Dak. 
McLaughlin,  Claude,  Stenogprapher  and  Deputy  Clerk  for  the  County  Court  of  Lincoln 
County,  Chandler,  Okla. 
-Meston,  N.  L.,  Court  and  General  Reporter,  1000  New  National  Bank  of  Commerce 
Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Miller,  Alta  L.,  Official  Court  Reporter,  Superior  Court,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

Murphy,  Minnie,  Official  Stenogprapher,  Kentucky  Railroad  Commission,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Nelson,  Harold  B.,  Official  Reporter,  Ninth  Judicial  District  of  North  Dakota,  Rugby 
y    N.  Dak. 
^-^elson,  Verne  E.,  Official  Reporter,  Thirty- fourth  Judicial  Circuit  Court,  Elkhart  and 
La  Grange  Counties,  Goshen,  Ind. 
Niklaus,  George  F.,  Official  Reporter,  Third  Judicial  District,  Boise,  Idaho.     (Mem- 
ber of  the  National  Shorthand  Reporters'  Association.) 

,    01k,  Clarence  L.,  Official  Reporter  for  Municipal  Court  of  Langlade  County,  Antigo, 
^       Wis. 

Peridns,  R.  Ocea,  Official  Court  Reporter,  Fifth  Judicial  Circuit  of  Alabama,  Tuskegee, 
XAla. 
tickler,  George  D.,  Official  Court  Reporter,  Fifteenth  Judicial  District,  Smith  Center, 
Kans. 
Pitken,  Georgette,  Official  Reporter,  County  Court  of  Fulton  County,  Lewiston,  111. 
Post,  Hermann  F.,  Official  Court  Reporter,   Fourth  Judicial  District  of   Idaho,  Sho- 
shone, Idaho. 
--Power,  Pearl  A.,  Reporter,  West  Chicago  Park  Board,  Union  Park,  Chicago,  111. 

Ridenour,  Eagan,  Court  Stenogprapher,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Robinette,  E.  Gertrude,  Official  Court  Reporter,  Circuit  Court  of  Allegany  County, 

Cumberland,  Md. 
Rogers,  Ella  M.,  Secretary  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Rood,  Cecil  M.,  Court  Reporter,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

'^Schultz,  Thomas  W.,  Official  Court  Reporter,  Twenty-second  Judicial  Circuit,  Ken- 

nett.  Mo. 
Scone,  Thomas  J.,  Official  Court  Reporter,  Seventeenth  Judicial  Circuit,  Rockford,  111. 

(Member  of  the  National  Shorthand  Reporters'  Association.) 
Scott,  F.  P.,  Official  Reporter,  Third  Judicial  District,  Hopkinsville,  Ky. 
Shelby,  O.  J.,  Official  Stenographer,  Division  No.  2,  Circuit  Court,  Jasper  County,  Jop- 

lin,  Mo. 
Shert,  Carl  B.,  Court  and  Convention  Reporter,  Roanoke,  Va.    (Member  of  the  Na- 
X    tional    Shorthand    Reporters'    Association. 
Simkin,  Fred  W.,  Official  Reporter,  Eleventh  Judicial  District  of  Kansas,  Columbus, 

Kans. 
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Smith,  Taylor,  Official  Court  Reporter,  Twenty-seventh  Judicial  Circuit,  Farming^on, 
Mo. 

Specking,  Roscoe  C,  Official  Reporter,  Division  No.  1,  Circuit  Coui't,  Eighth  Judicial 
District,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (Member  of  the  National  Shorthand  Reporters'  Associa- 
tion. 

Stevens,  Mrs.  Olive,  Official  County  Court  Reporter,  Mercer  County,  Aledo,  111. 

Sutton,  L.  C,  Reporter  for  St.  Louis,  Iron  ^fountain  &  Southern  Ry.  Co.,  8041^  W. 
Markham  St.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Taft,  Thurlow  T.,  Official  Reporter,  Fourteenth  Judicial  District,  Humboldt,  Iowa. 
Thompson,  L.  P.,  Official  Court  Stenographer,  Twenty-seventh  Judicial  District,  Lon- 
don, Ky. 

Weld,  Alice  A.,  Official  Reporter,  Circuit  Court  of  Boone  County,  Belvidere,  111. 

Welsh,  M.  W.,  Court  Reporter,  513  Traction  Terminal  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

White,  Alfred  F.,  Official  Court  Reporter,  Sixth  Judicial  Circuit  of  Alabama,  Tusca- 
loosa, Ala. 

Whiteside,  Stansell,  Official  Stenographer  for  the  District  Court  of  the  Twenty^fifth 
Judicial  District  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  Altus,  Okla. 

Wilcox,  T.  Paul,  Official  Court  Stenographer,  First  Judicial  District  of  Wyoming, 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Williams,  J.  A.,  Official  Court  Reporter,  Fifteenth  Judicial  District  of  Iowa,  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa.     (Member  of  the  National  Shorthand  Reporters'  Association.) 

Williams,  Leitus  G.,  Official  Reporter,  Twenty-fifth  Judicial  District,  Jackson,  Tillman 
and  Harmon  Counties,  Altus,  Okla. 

-Wolf,  Charles  H.,  General  Court  and  Convention  Reporter,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Zeigler,  Roy,  Official  Court  Reporter,  County  Court  of  Macon  County,  Decatur,  111. 


Keys  to  Last  Month's  Shorthand  Plates 


Hardware  Correspondence 

L.  M.  Chittenden, 

La  Crosse,  Wis. 
Dear  Sir: 

Throusbout  the  business  career  of  this  com- 
pany, It  nas  been  the  desire  of  its  management 
to  offer  the  trade  products  of  such  quality  as 
has  enabled  us  to  establish  a  permanent  and 
satisfactory  trade  in  every  state  in  the  Union. 

Most  of  our  trade  are  already  familiar  with 
the  wonderful  merits  of  our  Elastic  Carbon 
Paint  and  have  voluntarily  submitted  to  us 
letters  of  recommendation,  extolling  its  excel- 
lent quality,  but  to  such  trade  as  have  not 
already  used  this  article  we  give  the  following 
guarantee:  We  guarantee  in  every  instance 
where  our  Elastic  Carbon  Paint  is  used  accord- 
ing to  directions  that  it  will  last  on  a  roof  for 
a  period  of  at  least  five  years — and  should  it 
not  prove  as  represented,  wc  will  furnish,  free 
of  charge,  all  the  paint  which  may  be  required 
to  keep  the  roof  in  good  condition  for  a  period 
of  Ave  years. 

Having  explicit  confidence  in  the  quality  of 
this  article,  we   feel  justified   in  making   this 


guarantee,  knowing  those  who  contemplate 
using  a  paint  of  this  kind  will  find  it  equally 
satisfactory  as  our  many  customers  who  are 
continually  ordering  by  mail. 

Yours  respectfully, 

R.  S.  McCarthy, 

1009  Grant  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dear  Sir: 

Your  favor  of  the  91st  inst.  was  duly  re- 
ceived and  acknowledged  on  the  93d  inst.  We 
have  been  somewhat  delayed  in  giving  you  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  this  letter,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  papers  became  misfiled. 
Wc  find,  however,  that  we  turned  over  to  the 
Transportation  Company  two  dosen  handles 
hose,  53  lb.  Possibly  you  have  received  the  full 
amount  of  goods  by  this  time.  If  this  is  the 
case,  we  should  like  to  have  you  advise  us  by 
return  mail.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  have 
not  arrived,  kindly  have  your  agent  make  a 
notation  on  your  expense  bill  showing  the 
shortage,  and  send  it  to  us  for  further  investi- 
gation. 

Yours  truly. 
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R.  O.  Rhodes  Company, 
1S3  South  Avepue, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Gentlemen: 

We  have  filled  your  order  as  given  our  Mr.  . 
James,  inclusive  of  shellacs,  invoice  enclosed. 
Spirit  shellacs,  however,  are  goods  which  we 
do  not  carry  regularly  in  stock,  and  which  we 
are  compelled  to  purchase  in  the  market. 
Therefore,  we  suggest  that  when  in  need  of  fur- 
ther stock  of  this  kind,  orders  be  sent  to  such  of 
the  Chicago  jobbing  houses  as  may  be  most 
agreeable  to  you. 

Standard  turpentine  shellacs  will  in  most 
places  replace  spirit  goods,  and,  as  a  rule,  with 
better  results. 

We  thank  you  for  your  order  and  past  favors. 
Yours  very  truly, 

O.  P.  Cleary, 

1356  Qark  Street, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 
Dear  Sir: 

As  the  season  is  coming  around  again  when 
the  question  of  heaters  must  be  considered,  we 
are  pleased  to  say  to  you  that  notwithstanding 
the  great  popularihr  and  success  of  our  eele- 
bratai  Peach  Oil  Heater  last  season,  we  found 
we  could  make  some  improvements,  which  we 
have  done,  and  now  it  is  conceded  by  all  as  the 
most  desirable  oil  heater  for  the  price  and  qual- 
ity on  the  market.  We  make  this  heater  in  a 
medium  size  only,  which  is  appreciated  by  the 
trade,  as  it  does  not  require  the  carrying  of 
such  a  large  stock. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  heater,  we  will 
be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  and  quote  you 
prices  which  we  think  will  be  an  object  to  you 
to  handle  our  stove.  We  should  be  glad  to 
submit  a  sample  to  you  at  any  time,  or  call  to 
see  you.  If  there  is  anything  we  can  do  to  be 
of  service,  kindly  let  us  know. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  at  an  early  date, 
we  remain 

Very  cordially  yours. 


Concrete  Furniture 

Thomas  A.  Edison,  who  declared  recently  that 
he  would  make  it  possible  to  build  a  concrete 
house  for  $1,000.00,  has  now  announced  that 
very  soon  he  will  put  on  the  market  concrete 
furniture,  of  which  about  $900.00  worth  will 
furnish  nicely  one  of  the  $1,000.00  houses.  As 
to  concrete  dogs  to  stand  warningly  in  the 
front  yard  and  concrete  cats  to  purr  stonily 
under  a  concrete  kitchen  range,  he  made  no 
announcement. 

The  inventor  has  already  made  a  reinforced 
concrete  cabinet  for  the  phonograph  and  pieces 
of  furniture  of  concrete  are  on  their  way  to 
Chicago  and  back  to  show  what  they  can  stand 
in  the  way  of  resisting  handling  by  freight  men. 
At  present  the  weight  of  the  concrete  furni- 
ture is  about  33^%  greater  than  wood,  but 
Mr.   Edison   expects   to  reduce  the  excess   to 

The  concrete  surface  can  be  stained,  Mr.  Edi- 


son declares,  so  as  to  look  like  any  kind  of 
wood  desired.  His  phonosraphic  cabinet  has 
been  trlnmied  in  white  and  gold.  Its  surface 
is  like  that  of  enameled  wood.  Not  only  is  the 
concrete  cabinet  cheaper,  Mr.  Edison  said  to- 
day, but  it  has  better  acoustic  properties  than 
the  old-fashioned  wood  cabinet 

'*Can  I  make  concrete  furniture,"  repeated 
Mr.  Edison  when  the  question  was  asked.  '^Of 
course,  I  can.  I  am  going  to  have  concrete 
furniture  on  the  market  in  Sie  near  future  that 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  laboring  man  to 
put  furniture  in  his  home  more  artistic  and 
more  durable  than  is  now  to  be  found  in  the 
most  palatial  residence  in  Paris  or  along  the 
Rhine. 

'*And  will  it  be  cheap?  Of  course  it  will.  If 
I  couldn't  put  out  my  concrete  furniture 
cheaper  than  the  oak  that  comes  from  Grand 
Rapids,  I  wouldn't  go  into  the  business.  If  a 
newly-wed  now  starts  out  with  $4d0.00  worth  of 
furniture  on  the  installment  plan,  I  feel  confi- 
dent that  we  can  give  him  more  artistic  and 
more  durable  furniture  for  $1^00.00.  I  will  also 
be  able  to  put  out  a  whole  bedroom  set  for  five 
or  six  dollars." 

.  Mr.  Edison  recently  entertained  in  Orange 
one  hundred  and  fifty  visitors  from  the  annual 
convention  in  New  York  of  the  American  Me- 
chanical Engineers.  Hardly  less  interesting 
than  his  pre£ction  as  to  the  furniture,  was  the 
exhibition  to  the  visitors  of  the  new  home 
moving-picture  outfit,  which  will  be  put  on  the 
market  within  the  next  three  months  at  a  cost 
of  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  dollars  retail.  The 
outfit  without  the  ligliting  device  is  no  longer 
than  an  ordinary  camera  case.  Seventy-eight 
feet  of  the.  reels  are  equivalent  to  one  thousand 
feet  of  the  ordinary  reels.  They  can  be  car- 
ried in  the  pocket  of  the  operator,  while  the 
ordinary  reels,  to  give  the  same  number  of  "feet 
of  story"  would  weigh  twenty  pounds. 

The  home  films  are  to  cover  just  as  wide  a 
range  of  subjects  as  the  ordinary  reels  of  to- 
day, but  special  attention  is  to  be  given  to 
religious  and  educational  subjects.  It  is  a 
hobby  with  Mr.  Edison  to  get  the  moving-pic- 
ture into  the  realm  of  education. 

The  mechanical  engineers  also  saw  a  demon- 
stration of  the  kinetograph.  The  desk  phono- 
?;raph,  on  which  Mr.  Edison  has  been  working 
or  a  long  time,  was  also  shown. — New  York 
Times, 


Practical  Education 

The  suggestion  made  by  the  New  Jersey  com- 
missioner of  education  a  short  time  ago  that 
newspapers  be  introduced  into  the  curriculum 
of  the  public  schools  to  take  the  place  of  some 
of  the  drier  and  less  instructive  studies,  is  one 
which  deserves  careful  consideration,  and  it  is 
also  one  which  is  deserving  of  the  attention  of 
educators  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

Nothing  could  give  more  practical  general 
information  to  the  pupil  than  a  daily  reading  of 
the  average  newspaper.  It  contains  history, 
grammar,      philosophy,      geography,      botany, 
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chemistryp  orthography,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  all 
the  subjects  which  should  be  taught  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  this  instruction  is  arranged  in 
a  style  that  most  easily  attracts  the  attention 
of  the  student  and  leaves  a  more  lasting  im- 
pression on  the  mind. 

The  newspaper  directs  the  mind  toward  cur- 
rent events,  gives  the  reader  a  knowledge  of 
wlu|t  is  going  on  in  the  world. at  the  time  of 
reading,  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  the  study 
of  histoiy;  and  after  a  few  years  spent  in 
school  with  the  daily  newspaper  as  a  part  of 
the  course  of  study,  the  pupil  cannot  fail  to 
come  out  better  prepared  for  the  practical  af- 
fairs of  life  than  is  possible  where  the  knowl- 
edge obtained  is  coniined  to  sdentiflc  matters 
and  ancient  history.  This  is  an  age  in  which 
the  people  iire  living  now,  not  in  the  past,  and 
it  is  important  that  the  pupils  in  the  school 
shall  come  out  of  school  wiui  a  loiowledge  of 
the  world  as  it  now  is,  not  as  it  was  fifty  or 
one  hundred  years  ago.  The  education  should 
be  such  that  the  youns  man  or  youns  woman 
leaving  school  will  be  able  to  take  up  uie  duties 
of  life  intelligently. 

And  there  is  no  other  source  so  valuable  for 
learning  the  practical  things  as  the  newspaper. 


My  Ideal  Secretary 

My  favorable  experience  with  my  secretaries 
has  taught  me  to  expect,  as  well  as  to  appre- 
ciate, certain  essential  qualifications  and  to  at- 
tribute these  virtues  to  the  ideal  secretary. 

It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  the  secretary 
is  employed  to  assist  her  employer  and  to  fur- 
ther her  work.  She  should,  tiierefore,  make 
herself  familiar  with  it  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Ignorance  of  any  detail  necessitates  explanation 
or  hinders  the  message  to  be  delivered.  The 
ideal  secretary,  therefore,  uses  every  possible 
means  to  secure  a  complete  and  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  activities  in  which  tier  em- 
ployer is  interested.  This  may  mean  at  first  ad- 
ditional study  and  reading  outside  of  the  re- 
?[uired  hours,  but  it  will  amply  repay  her  ef- 
ort  in  increased  helpfulness. 

The  new  task  with  its  new  interests  will  nat- 
urally be  associated  with  a  somewhat  new  vo- 
cabuiaiy.  Every  employer  is  accustomed  to 
certain  lines  of  thought  which  will  be  indicated 
in  his  vocabulary.  Variations  which  may  seem 
to  the  secretary  nonessential  will  to  him  cause 
a  marked  difference  in  meaning.  Absolute 
fidelity  to  dictation  is,  therefore,  indispensable. 
If  the  secretary  questions  her  mastery  of  the 
word  or  phrase,  she  should  at  once  ask  for  its 
repetition  in  order  that  the  transcript  may  be 
perfect.  The  ideal  secretary  will  understand 
from  the  beginning  that  her  interpretation  of 
the  employers  thought  may  differ  from  his  own 
and  that  he  has  the  right  and  privilege  of  in- 
sisting upon  his  version  of  the  matter.  Hap- 
pily, tiie  mastery  of  the  vocabulary  comes  with 
patient  attention  and  with  added  familiarity. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  power  greatly  in- 
creases the  value  of  the  secretary's  services. 

The  ideal  secretary  adjusts  herself  to  the  re- 


quirements and  interests  of  a  business  or  pro- 
fession and,  for  the  time  being,  sinks  her  own 
personality,  losing  it  in  the  lareer  life  into 
which  she  has  entered.  As  she  takes  dictation, 
she  becomes  for  the  time  being  an  instrument 
of  record.  This  temporary  self-effacement  maiv 
velously  assists  the  one  who  is  tliinking,  dic- 
tating and  deciding  at  the  same  time.  A 
slight  interruption,  a  playful  remark,  wriggling 
in  the  chair,  an  attitude  of  impatience  or  of 
unrest  may  make  the  task  of  the  employer 
doubly  difficult  and  hinder  the  completion  of 
the  essential  thought  While  initiative  and 
judgment  are  imperative,  this  seemingly  op- 
posite virtue  of  self-effacement  is  equally  indis- 
pensable. The  employer  of  the  id^  secretaiy 
has  every  cause  to  be  grateful  to  her  for  this 
attitude,  which  indicates  the  forgetting  of  self 
in  the  interests  of  the  chosen  wonc. 

Another  virtue  which  the  employer  prises  be- 
yond words  is  the  unfaiUns  accuracy  of  his 
methodical  secretary,  who  uways  puts  every- 
thing in  the  right  place,  often  supplying  his 
lack  in  this  regard.  He  does  not  need  to  re- 
member the  mStitude  of  details  which  she  re- 
members. He  need  not  study  nor  think  where 
anything  is  because  she  keeps  everything  in  its 
place  and  remembers  for  him.  Such  method  is 
like  addition;  it  is  useless  if  not  absolutely  ac- 
curate. It  comes  only  with  constant  self-dis- 
cipline and  schooling,  but  it  is  well  worth  the 
price. 

Added  to  these  qualifications  must  be  alert- 
ness in  recognizing  the  important  thing  to  be 
done  at  the  next  moment;  and  a  dl^ty  of 
demeanor  that  speaks  the  womanly  character, 
which  is,  after  all,  the  most  essential  qualifica- 
tion of  the  ideal  secretary. — Sarah  Louise  Ar- 
nold. 


Do  Not  Undervalue  Yourself 

The  world  takes  us  at  our  own  valuation,  as 
a  rule,  and  unless  we  are  deluded  by  an  exag- 
gerated self-esteem,  it  will  accept  us  on  our 
own  estimate. 

Do  not  be  afraid  to  voice  your  own  value, 
providing  you  can  ''make  good'*  on  any  prom- 
ises or  statements  you  make.  The  idea  tiiat  a 
timid,  retiring  manner  succeeds  either  in  so- 
cial or  business  life  is  erroneous.  Without 
boasting,  give  full  credit  to  your  possibilities 
and  accomplishments,  else  you  cannot  expect 
others  to  do  so. 

The  biggest,  the  most  irremediable  mistake 
made  by  women,  or  men,  either,  for  the  mat- 
ter of  that,  is  the  one  assuming  a  false  modesty 
regarding  their  work.  Underestimation  of  the 
work  of  others  is  the  natural  tendency  of  man- 
Idnd.  To  concur  in  this  opinion  is  to  put  your 
efforts  and  accomplishments  on  the  toboggan 
that  leads  to  the  land  of  oblivion. 

If  you  can  bake  a  delicious  cake,  say  so  and 
back  up  the  declaration  with  the  cake.  If 
you  are  an  expert  typewriter,  tell  your  pro- 
spective employer  about  it.  Do  not  hide  behind 
a  noncommittal  '*I  think  I  can  please  you." 
Such  colorless  phrases  are  the  language  of  the 
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mediocre,  but  never  by  any  chance  are  they 
found  in  the  conversation  of  the  aggressive, 
pushing,  positive  party  traveling  on  the  limited 
to  whatever  point  he  desires  to  reach. 

It  is  wliat  you  know  and  what  you  make 
<3ither  folks  know  that  counts  in  the  great  game 
of  getting  on. — Young  People's  WeMy, 


General  Railway  Business  Letters 

Dear  Sir: 

Engine  61,  Engineer  Wilson,  left  here  at  d 
A.  M.,  according  to  train  sheet  in  dispatcher's 
office.  When  engine  reached  Wyoming  Junc- 
tion, on  account  of  having  hot  engine  tracks, 
engineer  claimed  it  was  unsafe  to  go  farther 
and  the  engine  was  brought  back  and  another 
sent  out  to  take  the  train  to  its  destination.  I 
should  like  an  explanation  as  to  why  the  track 
could  not  have  b^n  packed  and  the  train  taken 
to  its  destination.  It  would  have  avoided  the 
extra  expense  of  running  out  another  locomo- 
tive to  do  the  work  that  this  one  should  have 
done. 

Will  send  you  draft  for  Mr.  Jones  in  a  few 
days.  He  is  not  worth  more  than  $30.00.  Will 
send  another  man  to-morrow  or  next  day  to 
take  his  place.  I  do  not  think  that  it  would 
be  policy  to  take  off  the  Western  Union  mes- 
senger to  pay  the  operator,  but  if  you  can 
make  such  arrangements  with  the  new  man  and 
have  him  deliver  the  messages,  it  is  all  right 

Yours  truly. 

Dear  Sir: 

Saturday  morning  you  will  receive  Union 
Pacific  Office  Car  lOS,  with  General  Manager 
Nichols  and  party  of  Omaha,  together  with  the 
General  Superintendent  of  the  Omaha  Divi- 
sion. They  will  probably  remain  at  the  Springs 
for  several  days  to  obtain  a  little  rest.  I 
should  like  very  much  to  have  you  give  Mr. 
Nichols  all  the  attention  that  you  can  and 
make  it  pleasant  for  him  and  the  others  as 
long  as  they  remain  at  Hot  Springs.  If  I  can 
do  anything  for  him,  please  wire  at  once. 

I  think  tiiat  you  would  better  set  the  car  on 
the  back  track  east  of  the  cut-off  and  when- 
erer  he  wants  water  Dean  can  take  the  car 
up  to  the  spur  track  and  fill  it. 

I  shall  be  very  busy  the  next  ten  days  and 
may  not  be  able  to  get  up  to  see  him,  so  would 
like  to  have  you  make  it  as  pleasant  as  possible 
for  him.  Please  extend  to  him  the  freedom  of 
the  road.  If  he  would  like  to  run  up  to  Dead- 
wood  and  over  our  Baltimore  Mountain  Line, 
we  will  pull  the  car  to  Deadwood  and  give  him 
a  special  train  on  the  narrow  gauge. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Dear  Sir: 

Referring  to  attached  stock  report:  Please 
see  how  far  an  engineer  going  east  could  have 
seen  tiiis  animal  from  the  point  at  which  it  was 
struck.  Do  I  understand  that  there  is  a  fence 
on  both  sides  of  the  track,  and,  if  so,  was  fence 
in  good  condition?  Give  me  this  information 
with  prompt  return  of  all  papers. 

Yours  truly, 


Dear  Sir: 

We  are  informed  by  our  General  Passenger 
Agent  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  that  you  contem- 
plate making  a  trip  on  the  Great  Lakes  this 
season.  You  will,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  arrange 
the  itinerary  of  your  trip  from  the  schedule 
given  in  the  folder  sent  you.  As  soon  as  you 
have  definitely  decided  on  same,  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  mdce  your  reservations  for  you. 

Kindly  write  me,  advising  when  you  expect 
to  start,  also  how  many  there  will  be  in  your 
party,  and  either  Mr.  Gibson,  our  traveling  rep- 
resentative, or  I  will  endeavor  to  see  you  in 
person  and  arrange  with  you  for  your  trip. 

Yours  very  truly. 


Dear  Sir: 

Please  note  paper  attached  and  furnish  copy 
of  Baltimore  &  Ohio  report;  also  full  report 
as  to  condition  when  received  and  whether 
goods  were  shipped  in  tin  cans  or  otherwise. 
Also  say  whether  condition  of  car  floor  was 
such  as  to  indicate  that  leakage  occurred  after 
leavinff  Des  Moines  and  how  long  after  deliv- 
ery of  goods  was  it  before  your  attention  was 
called  to  the  matter?  Please  adoiowledge 
promptly. 

Yours  truly. 


Hall  Caine  on  America 

Mr.  Ccune  thus  gives  his  impressions  of  Am- 
erica and  the  Americans. 

I  love  America  and  the  Americans.  I  love 
America  because  it  is  big,  and  because  its  big- 
ness is  constantly  impressing  the  imagination 
and  stimulating  the  heart.  I  love  its  people 
because  they  are  free,  with  a  freedom  which 
the  rest  of  the  world  takes  as  by  stealth,  and 
they  claim  openly  as  their  right.  I  love  them 
because  they  are  the  most  industrious,  earnest, 
active,  and  ingenious  people  on  the  earth;  be- 
cause they  are  the  most  moral,  religious,  and, 
above  all,  the  most  sober  people  in  the  world; 
because,  in  spite  of  all  shallow  judgments  of 
superficial  observers,  they  are  the  most  child- 
like in  their  national  character,  the  easiest  to 
move  to  laughter,  the  readiest  to  be  touched  to 
tears,  the  most  absolutely  true  in  their  im- 
pulses, and  the  most  generous  in  their  applause. 
I  love  the  men  of  America  because  their  bear- 
ing toward  the  women  is  the  finest  chivalry  I 
have  yet  seen  anywhere,  and  I  love  the  women 
because  they  can  preserve  an  unquestioned 
purity  with  a  frank  and  natural  manner,  and 
a  fine  independence  of  sex.  I  love  the  Consti- 
tution of  America  because  its  freedom  is  the 
freest  I  know  of,  because  it  has  broken  away 
from  all  effete  superstitions  of  authority, 
whether  in  church  or  state,  and  has  left  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  the  pitiful  shadow  of  both 
follies,  to  toil  after  it  by  more  than  a  hundred 
years. 

And  if  these  are  qualities  which  have  their  de- 
fects, I  go  the  length  of  loving  some  of  the  fail- 
ings of  American  life  and  character  as  well. 
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Miss  Tarr's  Brilliant  Work  Attracted  World-Wide  Notice 


IN  last  month's  Writer  we  gave  an  ac- 
count of  Miss  Salome  L.  Tarr's  bril- 
liant work  in  taking  and  transcribing 
Governor  Wilson's  speech  of  acceptance 
of  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the 
presidency  and  how  it  was  featured  by  the 
papers  all  over  the  country.  Since  then 
we  have  been  fairly  deluged  with  clip- 
pings from  our  friends  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  telling  about  it.  The  Ameri- 
can Press  Association  obtained  a  photo  of 
Miss  Tarr,  syndicated  the  story  and  sent 
it  out  broadcast.  The  result  has  been  that 
Miss  Tarr's  face  and  her  stenographic 
prowess  are  now  known  throughout  Am- 
erica at  least.  Some  of  the  papers  and 
magazines  that  recently  contained  the 
story  and  her  photo  are  the  Pittsburgh 
Press,  Buffalo  Evening  News,  Baltimore 
News,  Washington  Times,  Leslie's  Weekly, 
Detroit  News,  Van  Wert  Ohio  Times,  St. 
Paul  Dispatch,  Kansas  City  Star,  Birming- 
ham Ledger,  Ottawa  (111.)  Republican- 
Times,  The  Stenographer,  Philadelphia, 
and  The  Phonographic  World,  New  York. 
The  New  York  Times  of  Sunday,  Au- 
gust 25,  devoted  nearly  a  page  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  "Is  Speed  Stenog- 
raphy a  Gift  or  Hard  Work,"  which  was 
illustrated  with  a  specimen  of  Miss  Tarr's 
notes  and  photos  of  both  Miss  Tarr  and 
Miss  Paula  E.  Werning.  The  writer  of 
the  article  quoted  Miss  Tarr  as  follows: 

1  do  not  believe  that  the  real  honors  of  this 
profession  can  ever  be  got  by  industry,  unless 
it  is  backed  up  by  personal  aptitude. 

For  instance,  take  the  matter  of  reporting  a 
big  political  speech.  There  is  seldom  any  great 
necessity  for  speed.  There  was  not,  at  any 
rate,  in  reporting  Gov.  Wilson's  speech  of  ac- 
ceptance. He  was  obliged  to  speak  rather  de- 
liberately to  make  his  points  to  the  commit- 
tee, and  to  let  his  voice  have  time  to  carry  to 
the  people  beyond.  So  that  I  could  follow  him 
comfortably,  without  straining  to  break  any 
records,  as  far  as  the  actual  number  of  "words 
per  minute"  was  concerned. 

But  picture  the  other  aspects  of  the  job. 
Here  were  dozens  of  men  waiting  to  get  an  ac- 
curate transcript  of  that  speecli.  There  was 
not  a  single  word  that  I  could  afford  to  miss. 


I  could  not  let  my  mind  be  distracted  by  any 
of  the  laughing,  or  applauding,  or  cheering  that 
naturally  broke  into  the  speech  time  and  again. 
I  dared  not  think  of  how  important  my  ac- 
curacy was,  for  fear  that  in  a  panic  I  would 
mix  it  all  up. 

I  was  not  actually  excited,  I  think,  at  the 
time.  I  seemed  to  be  cool  enough.  But  down 
underneath  I  knew  that  my  value  as  a  short- 
hand writer  that  day  lay  in  my  ability  to  keep 
my  head  and  concentrate  my  attention.  If  I 
were  giving  advice  to  a  girl  who  was  trying 
for  expert  craftsmanship  in  shorthand,  I 
would  say  that  she  must  learn  never,  never, 
never  to  let  go,  no  matter  how  panicky  things 
become. 

It  is  courage  and  stick-to-it-iveness  that 
win.  You  can  have  all  the  speed  in  the  world 
in  a  back  parlor  somewhere,  with  nothing  de- 
pending on  you,  and  you  can  be  letter  perfect 
in  your  transcripts,  and  still  you  are  not  fit- 
ted to  go  into  important  work,  at  least  not 
unless  you  know  that  your  abilities  won't  all  de- 
sert you  under  fire. 

And  that,  of  course,  is  where  the  matter  of 
individual  temperament  comes  in. 

It  is  not  possible  to  train  a  woman  who  is 
naturally  timid  and  uncertain  so  that  she  will 
ever  become  an  expert  shorthand  writer.  At 
least,  it  seems  so  to  me.  I  cannot  imagine  some 
types  of  women  I  have  known  ever  in  the  world 
becoming  really  proficient  at  this  work. 

No,  of  course  being  an  expert  stenographer 
isn't  quite  as  serious  a  business  as  being  a  good 
poet,  but  I  do  believe  that  they  are  more 
bom  than  made. 

The  article  then  went  on  to  say: 

Miss  Tarr  is  an  admirable  argument  in  favor 
of  beginning  to  learn  shorthand  when  you're 
young.  A  year  and  a  half  after  she  had  had 
her  first  lesson  she  won  third  place  for  speed 
and  established  a  world's  record  for  accuracy 
in  the  fifth  International  Shorthand  Speed  Con- 
test at  Washington  in  1910.  Her  copy  was  99.4 
perfect,  which,  till  then,  had  never  been  heard 
of  for  accuracy. 

Mr.  Rupert  P.  SoRelle  was  quoted  in 
the  same  article  as  saying  that 

Personally,  I  think  all  children  should  be 
taught  shorthand,  just  as  they  are  taught 
spelling.  Then,  if  later  they  want  to  take  it 
up  as  a  serious  vocation,  let  them  put  a  little 
extra  work  into  the  finishing  courses  and  be- 
come experts. 

Of  course,  Miss  Tarr  is  right  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent when  she  calls  for  special  talents.  But  I 
think  that  many  of  these  requisite  traits  can 
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be  acquired.  Steadiness  and  concentration  and 
good  nerves  are  matters  largely  under  our  own 
control.  I  should  also  have  added  amiability  as 
a  fortunAte  possession  for  the  successful  ste- 
nographer, though  I  suppose  Miss  Tarr  took  that 
for  granted. 

A  apecial  writer  of  the  Wilkes-Barre 
Telegram,  who  writes  under  the  name  of 
"The  old  Reporter,"  in  an  article  on  the 
subject  of  shorthand  and  the  various 
speeds  made  in  the  contests,  says: 

But  it  looks  aa  though  the  old  Pitmonic  sys- 
tems are  falling  Into  desuetude.  The  Gregg 
system  appears  to  be  taking  their  places.  While 
1  am  not  acquainted  with  this  system.  1  have 
seen  a  young  lady.  Miss  Salome  li.  Tarr,  of 
New  York,  writing  it  very  rapidly  and  also 
remarkably  accurately. 

AiMut  a  year  ago  this  young  lady  gave  an  ex- 
hibition of  her  speed  in  Professor  Dodaon's 
Business  College,  which  is  situated  directly  over 
my  aOce  in  the  Savoy  building.  She  wrote  16T 
words  a  minute  with  a  piece  of  chalk  on  a 
blackboard,  and  read  the  matter  without  a 
hitdi.  I  noticed  a  whole  page  devoted  to  this 
talented  young  isdy  in  Sunday's  New  York 
Times,  together  with  the  cut  of  a  page  of  her 
notes,  which  were  surprisingly  neat,  and  which 
were  taken  at  a  liigh  rate  of  speed.  They 
were  notes  of  a  speech  delivered  Dy  Governor 
Woodrow  Wilson  at  Sea  Girt,  his  country 
home.  The  Governor,  who  is  a  very  good  short- 
hand writer,  tXMk  occasion  to  compliment  Miss 
Tarr,  who  is  a  pretty  little  miss  of  nineteen 
years,  on  her  proflcicncy. 

Tbe  vriter  then  quotes  from  the 
Timet  article  quoted  in  the  foregoing, 
and  continues : 

The  stenographer,  and  particularly  a  nlne- 
teen-ycar^ld  girl,  who  attempts  the  feat  of 
tjtklTid'  flmpn  A  TiromJnent  inAtVfl   RnrA^h  hrtni* 


fright."  With  thousands  of  eyes  upon  her,  and 
she  realizing  that  accuracy  Is  as  necessaty  as 
speed— that  a  single  error  wlU  mlliUU  seri- 
ously against  her — it  is  little  wonder  that  she 
generates  a  nervousness  which,  may  throw  the 
fat  In  the  flre.  Coolness  under  such  circum- 
stances is  as  valuable  as  accuracy  and  speed, 
as  without  the  former  one  cannot  attain  the 
latter.  Knowing  Miss  Tarr  as  I  do  I  am  more 
than  pleased  over  the  fame  she  has  attained  In 
her  profession.  She  is  a  nice,  pleasant,  quiet 
and  unassuming  little  miss  whose  head  has  be- 
come In  nowise  Inflated  over  the  success  she 
has  achieved. 


Key  to  Miss  Tarr's  Reporting  Notes 

iTheTinwtiiUtfid  that  the  pwe  of  MiMTBrr't  notes 
produrbl  wAa  rrom  Govemor  wUaoa's  speech  of  at^ept- 
snco.  Thlt  wuBti  ertiir.  It  happened  that  at  tbe  time 
UiuTsrr  vai  SBked  for  a  apeclmen  of  her  notes  the  cave 
a  pace  Ttom  a  speech  of  Hon,  Dudley  Held  Malone,  de- 
livered on  "Jersey  Day"  at  Sea  Glit.l 

This  Is  a  campaign  in  which  the  yoong  men 
of  America  are  vitally  interested.  When  it 
is  said  that  the  candidate  of  Democracy,  as  has 
been  said,  is  a  candidate  to-day  because  of 
tiie  bosses  of  the  Democratic  Party,  it  is  a  fu- 
tile statonent  which  all  dtiieus  know  to  be 
false.  TIte  decency,  the  pride,  the  youth,  Uie 
vigor,  the  idealism  battled  at  Balthnore,  not 
for  Woodrow  Wilson,  but  for  the  generations 
that  are  to  come,  and  in  the  proportion  that 
they  stood  up  for  him  they  knew  that  he  rep- 
resented not  merely  the  ideals  of  little  New 
Jersey,  but  the  soon  prevalent  ideals  of  our 
country.  The  corrupt  influences,  the  money 
agencies  of  power  and  every  bit  of  influence 
and  activity  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  tried 
to  defeat  tiis  nomination,  but  the  young  men  of 
America,  with  tbe  counsel  of  the  older  men, 
standing  for  the  decency  of  Democracy  and 
the  hope  of  America,  stood  stolidly  In  file  and 
line,  a  solid  [^alanx,  for  this  new  revolution,  as 
the  Minute  Men,  the  Wilson  and  Marshall  Mhi- 
nte  Men  of  191S.     [Applause.] 
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Testing  Her  Speed— I 

(The  key  to  this  plate  will  be  given  next  month.) 
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Testing  Her  Speed — II 

(The  key  to  this  plate  will  be  given  next  month.) 
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The  Omaha  Convention 

FROM  the  energetic  and  resourceful 
L.  C.  Rusmisel^  principal  of  the 
Omaha  High  School  of  Commerce, 
comes  a  persuasive  appeal  to  commercial 
teachers  to  attend  the  next  convention  of 
the  Missouri  Valley  Commercial  Teach- 
ers' Association.  This  ought  to  be  the 
greatest  convention  of  commercial  teachers 
ever  held  west  of  Chicago.  We  are  con- 
fident that  it  will  be  if  the  program  is 
sufficiently  attractive^and  who  can  doubt 
that  it  will  be  with  Rusmisel  in  charge? 
All  teachers  in  the  middle  west  should 
plan  to  be  at  the  Omaha  meeting  Thanks- 
giving week.  Here  is  Mr.  Rusmisel's  elo- 
quent letter: 

The  greatest  Commercial  teachers'  meeting 
of  the  year  will  be  the  annual  gathering  of  the 
teachers  of  the  middle  west  at  Omaha  on  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  after  Thanksgiving.  As  the 
Central  Association  did  not  convene,  and  few 
teachers  from  this  section  attended  the  Spokane 
meeting,  it  is  expected  that  all  of  the  sdiools 
from  Chicago  to  the  Rockies  and  from  Canada 
to  the  Gulf  will  be  represented  by  the  most 
enthusiastic  assemblage  of  teachers  that  this 
part  of  the  country  has  ever  seen. 

The  Missouri  Valley-ites  are  noted  for  their 
good-fellowship  and  the  harmony  that  has  al- 
ways characterized  their  meeting,  and  all  pre- 
vious records  will  be  surpassed  this  year.  A 
strong  program  is  being  prepared,  upon  which 
will  appear  the  brightest  and  most  experienced 
teachers  in  this  section.  There  will  be  bright 
snappy  addresses  by  men  and  women  who  are 
doing  things,  and  all  who  hear  them  will  be 
inspired  to  greater  endeavor.  It  will  be  a  free 
and  open  meeting  where  all  who  will  may  lead, 
and  all  may  benefit  from  the  experience  of 
others. 

And  the  meeting  is  to  be  in  Omaha,  the  City 
of  Destiny,  the  gateway  to  the  great  West. 
There  will  be  excursions  to  points  of  interest, 
the  great  packing  center,  the  greatest  smelter 
in  the  world,  shoe  factories,  banks  that  do  five 
million  dollars  of  business  per  day,  and  many 
other  points.  The  Association  will  be  the  guest 
of  the  Commercial  Club,  in  the  most  elaborate 
quarters  of  any  association  in  the  West.  Oma- 
ha's "WELCOME"  sign  will  greet  all  the  teach- 
ers by  day  and  nigh^  and  the  schools  of  the 
city,  both  public  and  private,  will  do  all  in 
their  power  to  entertain  and  enlighten  all  who 
come.  Watch  next  month's  magazines  for  the 
program  and  further  announcements,  but  in  the 
meantime,  remember  that  you  cannot  aflFord  to 
do  otherwise  than  to  plan  to  come  to  OMAHA. 


"You  can't  advance  fast  by  moving 
crossways.  Find  out  what  you  want  to  do 
and  then  stick  to  it." 
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Convention  of  the  National  Shorthand  Reporters*  Association, 
Held  in  New  York  City,  August  19  to  23,  1912 

New  Officers 

President:  Charles  W.  Reitler^  Denver,  Colo. 
Vice-Prendent:  Willard  B.  Bottome,  New  York. 
Secretary:  E.  H.  Eldridge,  Boston,  Mass. 
Librarian:  Dr.  W.  D.  Bridge,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Treasurer:  George  A.  McBride,,  Philadelphia. 

Executive  Board:  £.  M.  Williams,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;   Charles   H.   Requa, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Gordon  L.  Elliott,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Reported  by  Rupert  P.  SoRelle 


IT  WOULD  be  hard  to  find  a  cleaner- 
cut,  finer-appearing,  more  prosperous 
looking,  happier,  or  more  optimistic 
body  of  men  than  were  drawn  together  in 
this  convention  of  reporters  that  met  at 
the  Hotel  Vanderbilt,  New  York,  August 
19-28.  It  was  a  good  crowd  to  mingle 
with,  to  exchange  ideas  with,  and  to  meet 
on  the  ground  of  good  fellowship. 

The  three  features  of  the  convention 
that  stood  out  boldly  above  all  the  rest 
were  th^  work  on  standardization  of  short- 
hand, the  report  and  recommendations  of 
the  committee  on  demonstration  of  re- 
porters' office  appliances,  and  the  speed 
contest  for  the  shorthand  championship  of 
the  world.  A  full  report  of  the  latter  feat- 
ure was  given  in  the  September  number 
of  the  Gregg  Writer, 

The  first  day  of  the  convention  was 
given  mainly  to  the  registration  of  the 
members,  to  renewing  acquaintances  and 
making  new  ones,  and  to  viewing  the  vari- 
ous exhibits.  The  exhibitors  having  space 
were  the  Remington,  Underwood  and 
Blickensdorfer  Typewriter  Companies,  the 
L.  E.  Waterman  Pen  Company,  the  Gregg 
Publishing  Company,  Henry  P.  Roberts 
Commercial  Phonographs,  Isaac  Pitman  & 
Sons,  the  Dictaphone  Company,  and  the 
Beck  Duplicator  Company.  The  commit- 
tee on  demonstration  had  gathered  about 
140  individual  exhibits  from  reporters  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  These  proved 
to  be  of  intense  interest  to  the  reporters 
and  were  examined  and  studied  with  a 
great  deal  of  care. 

The  first  formal  session  of  the  conven- 
tion was  held  Tuesday  morning  with  Presi- 
dent Charles  F.  Roberts  presiding.  The 
Association  was  welcomed  to  the  city  by 
Mr.  Abraham  I.  Elkus,  a  regent  of  New 


York  University,  and  Mr.  Harry  W. 
Wood,  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Stenographers'  Association,  and  the  re- 
sponse was  made  by  Mr.  O.  L.  Detweiler, 
of  Philadelphia.  At  this  point  I  want  to 
comment  on  one  innovation  in  the  pro- 
gram. Contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  it 
did  not  announce  the  name  of  the  speaker 
who  was  to  discharge  the  pleasant  duty  of 
delivering  the  first  address  of  welcome. 
This  was  a  wise  precaution.  It  avoided 
explanations  and  disappointment.  As  a 
general  thing,  speakers  thus  assigned, 
especially  mayors  and  governors,  are  much 
like  Mark  Twain's  matches — about  one  in 
twenty  strikes. 

Opening  Session  Tuesday 

President  Roberts  in  his  address,  re- 
viewed the  general  condition  of  the  Asso- 
ciation during  the  year  and  called  special 
attention  to  the  proposed  amendments  to 
the  constitution  relating  to  the  admission 
of  shorthand  teachers,  to  the  work  of  the 
committee  on  standardization,  the  commit- 
tee on  membership,  and  the  matter  of  a 
paid  assistant  secretary. 

A  feature  of  the  morning  session  that 
aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest  was  the 
exhibition  by  Mr.  Edward  J.  Shalvey  of 
a  page  of  shorthand  notes  and  transcript, 
written  by  Governor  Wilson,  from  his  re- 
cent speech  of  acceptance  of  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  the  presidency.  The 
notes  were  exceedingly  well  written  in  an 
advanced  style  of  shorthand  and  showed 
that  the  Governor  could  easily  qualify  as 
a  member  of  the  profession.  It  was  on 
the  reporting  of  this  same  speech,  it  will 
be  remembered,  that  Miss  Tarr  won  the 
Governor's  favor  and  the  notice  of  the 
newspaper    correspondents    in    Sea    Girt 
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who  told  about  her  wonderful  feat  of 
shorthand  and  typewriting  in  connection 
with  it.  The  championship  shorthand  con- 
test^ a  report  of  which  has  already  been 
given  in  tiiis' magazine^  was  held  Tuesday 
afternoon. 

Report  of  the  Standardization  Committee 

The  entire  day  Wednesday  was  devoted 
to  the  report  of  the  standardization  com- 
mittee. It  was  made  by  Robert  S.  Tay- 
lor (chairman)^  Thomas  Bengough^  £.  H. 
Eldridge>  J.  E.  Fuller  and  others.  The 
report  was  an  exhaustive  review  of  the 
whole  subject  and  unquestionably  repre- 
sented a  bremendous  amount  of  work  on 
the  part  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 
It  contained  voluminous  exhibits  of  lists 
of  words  coming  under  the  various  princi- 
ples^ supplemented  by  numerous  black- 
board illustrations  of  the  short-cuts  and 
expedients.  The  whole  work^  of  course^ 
treated  of  the  Pitmanic  system  and  its 
various  adaptations. 

Mr.  Taylor  in  his  opening  remarks  said 
that  the  object  of  the  investigation  was 
not  to  point  out  the  mistakes  and  weak- 
nesses in  Pitmanic  shorthand^  nor  to  call 
attention  to  the  defects.  "We  seek  but 
the  truth,"  he  said,  "and  take  it  wherever 
we  find  it."  He  said  that  at  present  the 
shorthand  writing  of  one  writer  was  vir- 
tually a  closed  book  to  another.  Then, 
after  drawing  attention  to  the  question  of 
conflicting  outlines,  those  outlines  which 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  others,  and 
illustrating  some  of  these,  he  said  that  "it 
is  shorthand  for  reporters  that  we  are 
dealing  with,  not  shorthand  for  aman- 
uenses. The  former  is  beyond  the  limited 
experience  of  the  latter.  Referring  to  the 
question  of  standardization,  he  said,  "The 
task  before  us  is  of  Herculean  proportions. 
The  first  thing  is  to  remove  prejudices." 

Mr.  Taylor  laid  a  great  deal  of  emphasis 
on  accuracy :  "It  is  easy  to  devise  a  brief 
system,"  he  stated,  "but  unless  it  can  be 
read  at  once  what  is  it  worth?  A  system 
which  will  not  meet  the  needs  of  imme- 
diate and  future  legibility  is  worthless." 
One  of  the  most  striking  thoughts  he 
presented  was  that  "in  selecting  all  of  our 
outlines  we  should  keep  in  mind  the  abil- 
ity of  the  average  penman — the  outlines 
should  not  be  judged  by  the  ability  of  the 
most  skilled  and  accomplished  penman." 


"We  should  strive,"  he  continued,  "to  build 
up  a  system  fundamentally  simple,  easy 
of  execution,  brief  as  speech  is  rapid,  and 
approximating  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
idea  of  readability  without  the  aid  of  con- 
text." 

The  ••W,"  ••¥••  and  "H"  Problems 

Mr.  Taylor,  whose  address  was  in  part 
extemporaneous,  then  went  into  some  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee  with 
regard  to  the  principles  of  shorthand.  The 
most  important  difficulties,  the  report 
stated,  were  to  be  found  in  the  represen- 
tation of  w,  Y  and  h,  and  the  working  out 
of  a  satisfactory  vowel  scale.  The  work 
of  the  committee  in  compiling  and  testing 
long  lists  of  words  was  prodigious.  One 
list  in  particular  had  been  prepared  of 
all  the  useful  words  in  the  language  in 
which  w,  y  and  h  occur.  The  list  of  "w" 
words  alone  contained  something  like 
1,700  words. 

The  committee  recommended  the  adop- 
tion of  Benn  Pitman  and  Graham  form 
for  w,  as  an  analytical  comparison  showed 
that  the  Isaac  Pitman  forms  of  words  con- 
taining w  were  on  the  average  twenty  per 
cent  longer.  It  was  also  recommended 
on  the  same  grounds  that  the  Benn  Pit- 
man and  Graham  methods  of  expressing  y 
be  adopted. 

The  question  of  the  representation  of 
the  letter  h  appeared  to  be  a  most  serious 
problem.  In  ^e  Benn  Pitman  and  Gra- 
ham systems  it  is  a  compound  character — 
a  hook  and  a  stroke — and  is  also  expressed 
sometimes  by  a  tick;  in  the  Isaac  Pitman 
system  it  is  represented  in  four  different 
ways — ^by  two  compound  characters  (a 
circle  and  stroke  upward,  a  circle  and 
stroke  downward),  by  a  tick  and  by  a 
dot;  in  Munson  it  is  represented  by  a 
thickened  m. 

The  committee  reported  that  the  Mun- 
son form — the  heavy  m — was  almost  uni- 
versally condenmed. 

Comparisons  showed  that  the  Benn  Pit- 
man and  Graham  representation  of  h  was 
superior  to  the  Isaac  Pitman  method  and 
its  adoption  was  therefore  recommended. 
It  was  stated  that  "there  was  a  great  deal 
of  dissatisfaction  with  the  representation 
of  H." 

Vowel  Scale 

The  report  then  took  up  the  question 
of  "vowel  scale,"  the  committee  reporting 
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that  after  working  on  the  problem  all  the 
year  and  making  exhaustive  comparisons^ 
''there  was  not  a  handful  of  advantage 
either  way."  It  was  believed,  however, 
that  "there  was  some  slight  advantage  in 
the  Isaac  Pitman  scale  in  word  distinc- 
tions." On  this  vital  problem  the  commit- 
tee had  therefore  no  recommendation  to 
make. 

Mr.  Bengough,  who  brought  with  him  a 
vast  array  of  charts,  went  into  a  most 
technical  and  hairsplitting  discussion  on 
the  question  of  the  vowel  scale  to  prove 
that  there  was  some  advantage  in  the  Isaac 
Pitman  method.  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Rose 
of  Chicago,  an  Isaac  Pitman  writer,  urged 
that  the  convention  should  act  in  accord- 
ance with  the  legal  dictum  that  if  the  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  be  on  one  side,  no 
matter  how  slight,  the  verdict  should  be 
g^ven  to  that  side.  Therefore,  the  Isaac 
Pitman  vowel  scale  should  be  adopted. 
That  seemed  to  be  perfectly  agreeable  to 
Isaac  Pitman  writers.  But  Dr.  W.  D. 
Bridge  took  the  floor  to  state  emphatically 
that  when  Isaac  Pitman  changed  his  vowel 
scale,  he.  Dr.  Bridge,  adopted  the  new 
Isaac  Pitman  scale  and  used  it  for  nine 
months.  Then,  finding  it  inferior  to  the 
original  scale — the  one  used  by  Benn  Pit- 
man and  Graham — he  went  back  to  that. 
This  statement  met  with  the  hearty  ap- 
proval of  the  Benn  Pitman  and  Graham 
writers.  And  there  you  are!  Dr.  Bridge 
added,  with  some  sarcasm,  that  Isaac  Pit- 
man had  changed  his  ideas  every  three 
years  from  the  time  the  system  was  pub- 
lished until  he  died. 

The  ••Hook"  Question 

Many  perplexing  problems  were 
brought  to  light  in  the  investigations  of 
the  committee  on  "initial  hooks."  The 
questions  naturally  arose:  Should  large 
hooks  be  used  initially.^  If  so,  what  is  the 
best  purpose  for  which  they  can  be  used.^ 
Voluminous  lists  with  illustrations  and 
figures  were  submitted  showing  the  com- 
parative values  of  "kw"  and  "pi"  at  the 
beginning  of  words — but  the  committee 
had  no  recommendations  to  make.  It 
probably  could  be  solved  similarly  to  the 
way  troublesome  questions  are  solved  on 
"amateur  night." 

On  the  question  of  "final  hooks"  the 
committee   recommended   the  retention   of 


the  large  "shun"  hook  and  the  elimination 
of  the  "f  and  v"  hook.  A  recommendation 
was  made  against  the  use  of  the  "m"  hook 

Mr.  Taylor  was  followed  by  Mr.  Fuller, 
who  presented  a  minority  report  on  some 
of  the  questions  raised  by  Mr.  Taylor. 

After  the  standardization  session  closed, 
the  following  amusing  conversation  was 
heard.  The  voices  came  over  the  screen 
and  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  hearing 
what  was  said: 

First  Voice:  "I  tell  you  I  am  opposed 
to  this  Standardization  discussion  at  our 
meetings.  We  can  never  reach  an  agree- 
ment, and  each  fellow  that  gets  up  points 
out  the  defects  of  the  others." 

Second  Voice:  "But  that  is  just  what 
we  want.  We  ought  to  know  the  defects 
so  as  to  get  rid  of  them." 

First  Voice:  "Yes,  but  in  the  meantime 
we  are  showing  up  the  weak  points  in  all 
the  Pitmanic  styles  and  those  Gregg  peo- 
ple are  getting  the  best  kind  of  arguments 
from  us.  I  watched  Gregg  and  some  of 
his  people  while  that  discussion  was  on 
and  they  were  grinning  all  the  time." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  standardization  Mr.  Arthur 
Lovell,  of  Boston,  read  an  interesting 
paper  on  "Convention  Reporting,"  after 
which  the  committee  on  "Shorthand 
Frauds"  reported  that  it  had  nothing  to 
report — which  was  rather  surprising,  con- 
sidering the  noise  that  was  raised  about 
"frauds"  at  Buffalo  last  year. 

The  Dictagraph 

Mr.  Frederick  J.  Rose,  of  Chicago,  then 
gave  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  ac- 
count of  the  celebrated  "Sheridan  and 
the  Dictagraph"  case.  He  reviewed  the 
whole  controversy  from  an  unprejudiced 
point  of  view  and  in  conclusion  said: 

There  is  no  act  of  skill  so  little  understood  by 
the  general  public  as  that  of  shorthand  writing. 
It  has  become  credited  in  years  gone  by  with 
impossibilities,  and  this  association  has  con- 
ducted great  speed  trials  to  demonstrate  to  the 
general  public  the  degree  of  skill  at  the  dis- 
posal of  shorthand  writers,  disproving  the  ab- 
surd claims  of  charlatans  that  300  words  a  min- 
ute for  many  consecutive  minutes  is  within  the 
range  of  daily  possibility.  Contrasted  with  this 
is  tiie  demonstration  made  by  Sheridan  in 
Washington  and  by  Himmelblau  in  Gary,  Ind., 
of  inefficiency,  and  the  public  has  a  rieht  to 
be  educated  in  one  respect  as  truthfmly  as 
in  the  other.  It  behooves  us  to  maintain, 'even 
to  raise,  our  standard  of  efficiency,  to  warn  tlic 
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public  of  the  dangers  with  which  it  is  beset 
through  the  employment  of  either  active  or  pas- 
sive inefficient  agencies  in  the  sphere  of  short- 
hand; and,  mindful  of  our  own  steps  lest  we 
fail,  by  practice  and  precept  to  encourage  those 
who  are  following  us  in  tiie  profession  to  live 
up  to  the  highest  that  is  in  them,  to  strive  for 
the  ideal,  to  perfect  their  mastery  of  an  art-sci- 
ence which  demands  the  highest  manhood  and 
the  highest  degree  of  skill  of  which  any  one 
of  us  is  capable. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Rose's  very 
able  discussion  of  the  subject^  he  presented 
the  association  with  a  handsomely  bound 
volume  containing  the  whole  history  of 
the  case  and  an  account  of  the  official  in- 
vestigation. 

Thursday's  Session 

The  committee  on  legislation^  headed  by 
Mr.  George  A.  McBride  of  Philadelphia^ 
made  its  report  with  no  recommendations. 
Mr.  Hart^  of  Roanoke^  Va.^  discussed  the 
question  of  the  Slemp  BiU^  and  Mr.  Down- 
ing, of  the  New  York  Board  of  Regents, 
spoke  on  the  relationship  of  that  body  to 
the  shorthand  reporters  of  New  York.  He 
stated  that  no  law  for  the  regulation  of 
shorthand  reporters  should  be  passed  fix- 
ing requirements  for  entrance  without  a 
provision  providing  for  equivalents.  He 
advocated  a  fee  of  $25  for  examination 
and  said  that  New  York  was  the  only 
state  with  a  C.  S.  R.  law.  He  thought 
that  eventually  a  system  of  licenses  for 
official  reporters  would  be  put  into  ef- 
fect. 

Dr.  W.  D.  Bridge,  the  librarian  of  the 
association,  told  of  the  work  which  had 
been  done  by  him.  He  recommended  that 
that  portion  of  the  library  which  was  at 
his  home  in  Orange  be  transferred  to  the 
New  York  Public  Library  where  it 
might  be  catalogued  with  the  Beale  Col- 
lection. When  discussing  the  shorthand 
libraries  in  Europe,  he  said: 

In  this  connection  allow  your  librarian  to 
say  that  our  fellow  member,  Mr.  John  R. 
Gregg,  very  recently  visited  that  exceedingly 
great  shorthand  library  owned  by  and  under 
the  control  of  the  Government  of  Saxony  at 
Dresden.  He  was  received  with  the  honors  due 
him  as  one  of  the  foremost  shorthand  workers, 
authors  and  promoters  of  shorthand  matters  in 
this  country,  and  was  freely  shown  the  treasures 
of  that  vast  collection,  and  on  leaving  was 
pressed  to  accept  a  most  generous  gift  from 
the  duplicates  of  that  library.  Why,  now  that 
we  have  our  own  library  where  we  can  get  at  it 
as  we  have  not  done  before,  may  we  not  get  in 


touch  with  this  German  and  other  ffreat  col- 
lectors and  be  enriched  by  the  fellowsnip? 

Mr.  Bottome  read  a  report  embodying 
the  work  of  the  committee  on  demonstra- 
tions. The  committee  on  resolutions 
brought  in  five  propositions  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  convention: 

(1)  Recommending  that  a  suitable 
resolution  be  passed  for  a  more  definite 
organization  of  the  committee  on  standard- 
ization, and  that  the  committee  be  made 
a  standing  committee;  (2)  Recommending 
that  the  proposition  to  admit  shorthand 
teachers  to  membership  be  disapproved; 
(3)  Recommending  that  a  campaign  for 
membership  be  inaugurated  through  the 
employment  of  field  agents;  (4)  Recom- 
mending that  some  action  be  taken  on  the 
part  of  the  Association  to  increase  the 
sum  of  $200  appropriated  for  the  erection 
of  a  memorial  to  Benn  Pitman,  that  sum 
having  been  found  to  be  inadequate;  and 
(5)  Recommending  that  certain  practices 
involving  the  faking  of  shorthand  notes  be 
condemned.  There  was  considerable  de- 
bate on  the  last  recommendation,  but  upon 
a  final  vote  it  carried  by  a  majority  of  32 
to  n.  Mr.  Clyde  H.  Marshall,  of  Brook- 
lyn, presented  a  memorial  from  the  Short- 
hand Club  of  New  York  as  to  Civil  Ser- 
vice examinations. 

Announcement  of  the  results  of  the 
speed  contest  was  made  by  the  ever-popu- 
lar J.  N.  Kimball,  chairman  of  the  speed 
contest  committee.  The  committee's  re- 
port was  printed  in  full  in  the  September 
number.  Mr.  Kimball  is  entitled  to  great 
credit  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
the  contest  was  conducted.  He  has  a 
positive  genius  for  managing  such  con- 
tests efficiently  and  at  the  same  time  keep- 
ing everybody  in  good  humor. 

Friday's  Session 

There  was  but  a  small  crowd  gathered 
for  the  Friday  morning  session.  Among 
the  papers  left  over  from  the  day  before 
was  a  valuable  one  by  Edwin  L.  Allen  of 
Pittsburg  on  "The  Ethics  of  the  Report- 
ing Profession."     In  closing  he  said : 

This  whole  matter  of  ethics  among  us  as 
among  those  of  any  other  profession  rests  upon 
our  good  conscience  and  good  common  sense. 
If  we  act  as  we  know  we  should  act,  if  we 
act  not  for  our  own  immediate  self-interest,  but 
for  ultimate  best  interest  and  for  the  interest 
of  each  other  and  of  others,  we  shall  need  no 
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code  to  teach  us,  but  we  shall,  in  our  busi- 
ness life,  at  least,  come  pretty  near  to  that  per- 
fection which  no  mere  man  can  quite  attain. 

The  auditing  committee^  through  Mr.  H. 
A.  Edgecomb^  reported  that  everything 
was  in  apple-pie  order^  and  the  committee 
on  the  "Official  Organ"  reported  tliat  the 
proposal  of  The  Stenographer  had  been 
again  accepted.  Several  proposed  changes 
in  the  constitution  of  the  association  were 
acted  upon^  the  most  important  one  relat- 
ing to  membership^  which  was  changed  to 
read  as  follows: 

Any  person  who  shall  demonstrate  to  a  com- 
mittee of  one  or  more  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, to  be  appointed  by  the  president,  (a) 
that  he  is  of  good  moral  character;  (b)  that  he 
possesses  a  high  school  education  or  its  equiv- 
alent; (c)  that  he  can  write  in  shorthand  gen- 
eral matter  at  not  less  than  150  words  per  min- 
ute for  five  minutes  and  transcribe  the  same 
with  at  least  95  per  cent  of  accuracy,  shall  be 
eligible  to  membership. 

The  committee  on  the  emblem  of  the 
Association  asked  for  further  time.  The 
committee  on  resolutions  proposed  thanks 
to  the  various  officers  and  others  who  had 
read  papers^  to  the  speakers  and  to  those 
who  had  contributed  to  the  entertainment 
and  comfort  of  the  members  while  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  John  R.  Gregg  of  New  York,  re- 
cently returned  from  Europe,  presented 
on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Stenographic  In- 
stitute at  Dresden  their  greetings  to  this 
national  body  with  their  wish  for  the  most 
cordial  relations  in  future  years.  The 
Association  expressed  its  appreciation  of 
this  fellowship.  On  motion  the  president 
was  authorized,  if  he  found  it  possible,  to 
commission  some  one  to  represent  the  As- 
sociation at  the  International  Shorthand 
Convention  in  Spain  in  September,  1913. 

The  Social  Side 

After  a  delightful  ride  down  the  Hud- 
son and  through  the  Bay  Tuesday  even- 


ing, the  members  of  the  convention  were 
entertained  at  the  Crescent  Club  on  Long 
Island  as  guests  of  the  Remington  organ- 
ization under  the  able  pilotage  of  Messrs. 
Thomas  F.  Crean  of  the  Remington  organ- 
ization, Mr.  Harry  C.  Spillman,  the  Rem- 
ington school  manager,  and  Mr.  W.  D.  M. 
Simmons  of  the  Smith  Premier  Company. 

Wednesday  evening  the  members  of  the 
convention  were  guests  of  the  Underwood 
Typewriter  Company  at  the  Winter  Gar- 
den where  "The  Passing  Show  of  1912" 
was  being  given.  Mr.  C.  V.  Oden,  the 
Underwood  school  manager,  acted  as  host, 
and  discharged  his  duties  in  his  customary 
popular  style. 

One  -of  the  most  enjoyable  features  of 
the  convention  was  the  banquet  given 
Thursday  evening  in  the  "Delia  Robbia" 
restaurant  of  the  Vanderbilt.  The  toast- 
master  was  Mr.  Peter  P.  McLoughlin,  of 
New  York.  Mr.  McLoughlin  is  a  humorist 
and  afterdinner  speaker  of  the  first  water 
and  kept  the  banquetters  roaring  with 
laughter  during  his  half-hour  speech. 
Others  who  spoke  were  President  Roberts, 
Mr.  Willard  B.  Bottome,  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Requa,  Mr.  William  A.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Harry  Wood,  Mr.  Wakefield  Sammis,  Mr. 
John  R.  Potts,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Reitler, 
and  Mr.  O.  L.  Detweiler.  Miss  Pechin, 
of  Washington,  gave  two  delightfully  hu- 
morous readings,  and  a  quartette  of  male 
voices  furnished  music. 

Miss  Wilson's  Demonstration 

At  the  close  of  the  session  Thursday  af- 
ternoon Miss  Florence  Wilson,  the  noted 
and  popular  demonstrator  for  the  Under- 
wood Typewriter  Company,  gave  a  demon- 
stration of  her  skill  as  a  typist  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  J.  N.  Kimball.  Miss  Wil- 
son wrote  116  1-2  words  per  minute  for 
^ve  minutes,  and  was  warmly  applauded 
for  her  great  skill. 


.^ 


n^O  think  we  are  able  is  almost  to  be  so;  to  detennine  upon  attainment  is 
frequently  attainment  itself.     Thus  earnest  resolution  has  often  seemed 
to  have  about  it  almost  a  savor  of  Omnipotence. — Samuel  Smiles. 
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About  the  First  Six  Lessons 


BY  the  time  this  number  of  the  maga- 
sine  is  published  you  will  probablj' 
have  completed  the  first  six  lessons 
in  the  Manual.  And  these,  let  us  sug- 
gest, ate  the  most  important^ — at  least  from 
the  learner's  point  of  view — in  the  whole 
Manual,  for  tbey  contain  all  the  basic 
principles  of  the  system.  With  the  mate- 
rial contained  in  these  lessons  it  is  possible 
to  write  any  word  in  the  English  lan- 
guage— not  the  shortest  and  best  outlines 
for  (^l  words,  it  is  true,  but  by  far  the 
greatest  number  of  words  you  will  be 
called  upon  to  write  in  actual  work  will  be 
written  by  the  application  of  the  principles 
contained  in  these  lessons. 

Then  there  is  another  point:  All  the 
principles  that  are  presented  in  the  follow- 
ing lessons  depend  absolutely  upoQ  a  thor- 
ough understanding  and  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  you  have  already 
learned.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  you  possess  a  mastery  of 
these  first  six  lessons. 

What  does  a  mastery  of  a  shorthand 
principle  or  a  lesson  mean  ?  To  be  able  to 
recite  a  rule  glibly, — to  be  able  to  recall 
in  your  own  mind  what  the  Manual  states 
about  the  apphcation  of  a  rule,- — is  not 
mattertf,  so  far  as  shorthand  is  concerned. 
You  must  be  able  to  apply  the  roles 
quickly  and  accurately  in  writing  words. 
Mastery  in  shorthand — or  in  any  other 
similar  art — means  that  the  operations  of 
writing  must  have  been  learned  so  well  that 
they  become  automatic — ^transferred  from 
the  "conscious"  to  the  "subconscious"  mind. 
That  may  impress  you  as  being  abstruse  or 
"scientific,"  but  it  really  isn't.  When  you 
walk  it  is  not  necessary  for  yon  to  think 
of  putting  one  foot  forward,  and  then  the 
other,  and  of  all  the  other  movements  in- 
cident to  walking.  All  of  these  opera- 
tions have  been  performed  so  many  times 


by  you  that  they  now  require  no  further 
thought — they  have  become  automatic. 
But  there  was  once  a  time  when  you  did 
have  to  give  conscious  direction  to  your 
footsteps.  So  it  is  in  shorthand.  By 
constant  repetition  in  studying,  writing  and 
reading  the  words  and  exercises  in  these 
first  lessons  the  application  of  the  princi- 
ples will  become  automatic.  If  you  tested 
the  matter  you  would  probably  find  now 
that  you  can  already  write  a  great  many 
of  the  ordinary  words  automatically — 
words  like  "of,"  "to,"  "the,"  etc.  Why 
have  they  become  so?  Simply  because  you 
have  written  and  rewritten  them  until  it 
is  no  longer  necessary  to  give  any  con- 
scious effort  to  writing  them. 

o 

Methods  of  Review 

From  what  has  already  been  said  you 
can  easily  see  that  reviewing  the  work  you 
have  gone  over  is  one  of  the  most  neces- 
sary things  in  connection  with  studying 
shorthand.  But  there  are  "reviews"  and 
"reviews."  If  you  just  skim  over  the 
work,  thinking  you  know  it  simply  because 
it  looks  familiar,  without  going  down  deep 
into  the  details,  analyzing  and  actually 
testing  your  knowledge,  the  "review"  will 
not  be  of  much  benefit. 

There  are  three  processes  you  must  go 
through  in  reviewing,  as  in  studying  the 
lessons  for  the  first  time.  First,  study  the 
principles  carefully  in  detail  with  your 
mind  concentrated  on  the  work;  second, 
the  words  should  be  written — preferably 
from  dictation — and  then  compared  critic- 
ally with  the  forms  given  in  the  book; 
third,  the  words  should  be  read.  Make 
your  corrections  in  the  outlines  when  read- 
ing, and  rewrite  several  times  any  word 
that  you  wrote  incorrectly  or  failed  to  exe- 
cute properly. 
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These  Exercises  Help  to  Eliminate  Hesitancy 


Lesson  VII 
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Lesson  VIII 
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What  You  Should  Have  Already  Learned 


To  make  your  review  inclusive  of  all 
you  have  gone  over  so  far,  perhaps  the 
following  resume  will  assist  you.  Study 
it  carefully  and  see  if  you  can  recall 
vividly  all  the  principles  it  suggests. 

First  Lesson 

1.  To  write  by  sound. 

2.  Nine  consonants,  forward  and  up- 
ward; and  six  circle  vowels. 

3.  Four  rules  for  joining  circles  to 
consonants : 

(a)  Joined  to  curves:  inside  curve. 

(b)  Between  reverse  curves:  on  the 
back  of  first  curve. 

(c)  Joined  to  straight  lines:  forward, 
as  hands  of  clock  move. 

(d)  Between  characters  forming  angle: 
*  outside  angle. 

4.  Methods  of  expressing  punctuation 
mark». 

Second  Lesson 

1.  Seven  consonants,  all  downward. 

2.  Combinations  fr,  fl  written  without 
an  angle. 

3.  Fifth  and  last  rule  for  joining 
circles: 

(e)  Between  oblique  curve  and  straight 
line:  outside. 

4.  The  base  of  the  first  consonant  rests 
on,  or  starts  from  the  line  of  writing. 

Third  Lesson 

1.  Six  hook  vowels.. 

2.  Rule  for  joining  O-hook: 

On  side  before  N,  M,  R,  L,  except  when 
preceded  by  down  stroke. 

3.  Two  rules  for  joining  00-hook: 

(a)  On  side  after  N,  M. 

(b)  On  side  after  K,  G,  when  followed 
by  R  or  L. 

4.  W  expressed  by  OO-hook. 

5.  Wh  sounded  **hw";  write  dot,  then 
W. 

6.  Y  represented  by  E. 

(a)  Ya,  large  loop. 

(b)  Ye,  small  loop. 

(c)  Yo,  E  inside  O-hook. 

(d)  Yu,  E  inside  OO-hook. 

Fourth  Lesson 

1.  S  and  Th. 

2.  Four  rules  for  S: 

(a)  Joined  to  curves:  same  direction  as 
curve. 


(b)  Joined  to  straight  lines:  form  sharp 
angle. 

(c)  Joined   to  SH,  Ch,  J:  use  "com- 
. 

(d)  In  words  consisting  of  S,  TH  and 
vowel:  use  "comma  S." 

3.  Two  rules  for  Th: 

(a)  Joined  to  0,  R,  L:  use  backward 
Th. 

(b)  In  other  joinings:  use  forward  Th. 

4.  "So"  and  "Us." 

(a)  In  all  words  beginning  with  "so" 
use  comma  S. 

(b)  In  "us"  at  the  beginning  of  word, 
or  after  K,  G,  or  any  downstroke,  join 
"u"  and  "s"  without  an  angle. 

5.  Z,  expressed,  when  necessary,  by  S 
with  dash  before  or  after. 

6.  Th  (as  in  "breathe")  distinguished 
from  Th  (as  in  "breath")  by  dash  before 
or  after. 

7.  NG,  lowered  N;  NK,  made  longer. 

Fifth  Lesson 

1.     Four  dipthongs:  U,  OW,  01,  I. 
Vowel  combinations : 


o 


(a)  Write   one    after   the   other,   join- 
ing. 

(b)  I  (long)  and  any  following  vowel: 
join  large  and  small  circle. 

(c)  I   (short)  and  A:  large  circle  with 
dot  inside. 

(d)  E   (long)   and  A:  large  circle  with 
dash  inside. 

Sixth  Lesson 

1.  Nine    blends:    seven    curves,    two 
straight-line  blends. 

2.  Circle  seldom  omitted  before  nt,  nd, 
mt,  md,  in  body  of  word. 

3.  If  there  is  a  choice  between  ten  and 
entf  give  preference  to  ten. 

4.  Mem,  men  does  not  represent  syl- 
lable beginning  with  N. 

5.  Not  necessary  to  keep  first  S  of  ses 
distinct   after   a   circle. 


Learning  the  Wordsigns 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Henry  C. 

Staunton,  Binghamton,  New  York,  for  the 

following  suggestion  as  to  a  novel  method 

of  learning  the  wordsigns: 

I  note  that  in  the  May  number  you  give  sug- 
gestions for  learning  wordsigns.  As  one  who  has 
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Enthusiasm  is  the  Keynote  of  Shorthand  Progress 


Lesson  IX 
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studied  many  languages,  and  has  had  at  dif- 
ferent times  a  great  deal  of  routine  matter  to 
commit  to  memory,  let  me  suggest  that  there  is 
no  sudi  quick  and  interesting  method  as  the 
following: 

Let  the  student  provide  himself  with  a  num- 
ber of  blank  visiting  cards  at  any  stationery 
store;  let  him  write  the  character  on  one  side 
and  the  English  for  it  on  the  other,  turning  the 
card  in  the  same  manner  as  he  would  a  coin 
(from  top  to  bottom)  ;•  let  him  take  about  a 
hundred  of  these  cards  at  a  time,  shuffle  them 
thoroughly,  and  play  '^solitaire*'  with  them,  put- 
ting the  cards  whose  reverse  he  instantly  knows 
in  one  pile  and  the  unknown  or  doubtful  ones 
in  another,  reshuffling  and  redealing  the  latter 
pile  again  and  again,  and  he  can  learn  all  the 
wordsigns  in  one  afternoon.  I  have  learned  a 
hundred  and  fifty  foreign  words  at  one  sitting 
by  this  method,  and  it  is  not  nearly  so  tiring  as 
other  methods.  Probably  you  know  of  this 
method,  but  it  was  not  mentioned  in  your 
article. 


Review  Questions 

(On  the  First  Twelve  Lessons) 

To  know  the  "Theory"  of  course  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  because  that  is  the 
foundation;  but  to  know  the  "practice"  is 
the  real  test.  The  following  questions  have 
been  prepared  to  test  your  knowledge  of 
both  theory  and  practice.  In  answering  the 
questions  for  yourself,  be  sure  that  your 
answer  is  definite  and  really  is  an  answer. 
Simply  check  oflf  those  questions  you  can- 
not answer  to  your  own  satisfaction.  Then 
after  you  have  gone  through  them  all  take 
up  your  text  and  find  the  answers  to  those 
questions  which  puzzled  you.  After  a  day 
or  so  has  elapsed  it  would  be  an  excellent 
plan  to  go  over  the  questions  again  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  your  knowledge  is 
perfect. 

If  there  are  any  points  in  particular 
which  are  not  clear,  we  shall  try  to  answer 
them  through  the  columns  of  this  depart- 
ment. Just  write  us  about  them. 

1.  Write  all  the  shorthand  consonants,  in- 
cluding the  blends,  together  with  the  corre- 
sponding longhand  letters. 

S.  Write  the  shorthand  vowels  and  diph- 
thongs. Example  for  each. 

3.  Give  five  rules  for  joining  circles  to  con- 
sonants. Example  for  each. 

4.  Give  all  rules  for  downward  and  upward 
hooks,  with  example  for  each. 

5.  How  is  W  represented  at  the  beginning  of 
words?  Why?  How  in  the  body  of  words?  Give 
four  examples  of  each. 


6.  How  is  YA  represented  at  the  beginning 
of  words?  YE?  YO?   YU?   Example  for  each. 

7.  Give  three  rules  for  writing  S.  Two  ex- 
amples for  each  rule.  Give  two  exceptions  to 
the  rule  for  joining  S  to  curves.  Two  examples 
for  each. 

8.  Give  two  rules  for  TH.  Two  examples  for 
each  rule. 

9.  How  are  the  combinations  lA,  10,  IE 
(long  I),  represented?  How  do  we  express  I A 
(short  I)?   How  EA?   Example  for  each. 

10.  Give  the  rule  for  explaining  the  absence 
of  position  writing  as  given  in  Par.  26. 

11.  Write  one  word  illustrating  each  of  the 
blended  consonants. 

12.  How  are  NG  and  NK  written?  Three  ex- 
amples for  each. 

13.  How  is  the  phrase  of  the  implied?  Ex- 
amples. When  is  do  not  represented  by  the  sign 
for  DeN?    Examples. 

14.  Before  what  characters  may  T  represent 
to  in  phrases?    Examples. 

15.  Give  rules  for  expressing  R  by  the  re- 
versing principle.    Three  examples  for  each. 

16.  When  do  we  write  S  contrary  to  rule  to 
express  R?    Two  examples. 

17.  How  do  we  add  S  to  words  ending  with 
a  reversed  circle?    Four  examples. 

18.  Give  four  words  where  the  first  vowel  is 
omitted  for  convenience  in  phrasing. 

19.  When  is  D  not  written?  When  is  T  not 
written?  How  is  LD  expressed?  Two  examples 
in  each  case. 

30.  Give  seven  rules  for  the  omission  of 
vowels.   Example  for  each  rule. 

21.  How  is  the  affix  LY  indicated?  ILY? 
ALLY?  INGS?  How  are  WAR  and  WOR 
represented  at  the  beginning  of  words.  Ex- 
amples. 

^2.  How  many  joined  prefixes  are  there? 
Give  one  word  for  each. 

23.  Give  six  examples  of  compound  joined 
prefixes.  Six  of  irregular  compounds.  How  are 
irregular  compounds  formed? 

24.  How  are  FR  and  FL  written  at  the  be- 
ginning of  words?  Why?  Three  examples  of 
each. 

95.  Express  in  shorthand:  period,  comma, 
paragraph,  dash,  interrogation,  quotation,  par- 
enthesis, hyphen.  Write:  6  per  cent,  500,  a 
million,  27c,  $9,  $400,  $2,000,000,  a  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars,  ^.87.  Should  the  capitalization 
marks  be  struck  up  or  down?    Why? 

26.  What  is  the  limitation  to  the  use  of  the 
prefixes  IN,  UN,  EN,  IM  and  EM? 

27.  Write:  take,  deacon,  green,  cattle,  attic, 
rainy,  lady,  deed,  linen,  ticket,  neigh,  arraign, 
leak,  irrigate,  ark. 

28.  Write:  baffle,  shelf,  catchy,  jilt,  jerk, 
giraffe,  pave,  beer,  fib,  teach,  she,  beak,  chin- 
chilla, jailer,  jelly,  shirk,  knave,  ledge,  edge, 
badge. 

29.  Write:  wall,  yet,  yoke,  yawn,  yore, 
watch,  wedge,  whip,  pitch,  weep,  walk,  Yankee, 
Yule,  wallop,  wallet,  web,  Yale,  yam,  yawl,  joke. 

30.  Write:  sofa,  sleepy,  song,  thus,  path, 
theme,  through,  booth,  shows,  saw,  sew,  sero, 
sorrow,  throw,  fancy,  athlete,  shoes,  thief, 
zenith,  series. 
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31.  Write:  Romeo,  snowy,  pliers,  riot,  coy, 
Noah,  diary,  Olympia,  pious,  bias,  Siam,  area, 
noise,  piano,  create. 

38.    Write:  threaten,  freedom,  patent,  latent. 


plenty,  fastened,  sprained,  demon,  demanded, 
judge,  friendly,  favor,  fail,  entire,  duty,  restive, 
attentive,  immense,  fences,  custody,  nominated, 
cessation,  sustain,  devout,  pantry. 


Some  New  Wordsigns  to  Add  to  Your  List 


Beauty — Duty 

IT  has  been  found  that  occasionally,  in 
very  rapid  writing,  the  forms  for 
beauty  (expressed  by  bu)  and  power 
(expressed  by  potv)  are  liable  to  clash. 
We  now  express  beauty  by  bti,  just  as 
duty  is  expressed  by  dti.  The  analogy  be- 
tween the  sounds  of  beauty  and  duty,  as 
well  as  their  derivatives,  renders  it  easy 
to  remember  the  forms,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following: 


Ksy:     Duly,  dutiful,  dutifully,  dutifulness; 
beauty,  beautiful,  beautifully,  beautifulness. 


Thorough-ly 

In  future  thorough-ly  will  be  expressed 
by  ther.  When  followed  by  understand  or 
understood,  under  may  be  expressed  as  ex- 
plained in  the  Thirteenth  Lesson  (Par. 
158). 


f 


y 


Key:  Thorough-ly,  thoroudmess,  thorough- 
bred, thoroughfare,  thorou^y  understand, 
thoroughly  understood. 


•     •     « 
Determine 


To  avoid  disjoining  and  to  facilitate 
good  phrase-forms,  Mr.  Swem  has  sug- 
gested the  use  of  ermin  for  determine, 
which  we  have  adopted. 


Key:    Detennine,  determination,  in  determin- 
ing. 

The  value  of  this  new  form  will  be 
readily  appreciated  by  the  reporter,  as  the 
words  determine,  determining,  determina- 


tion are  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  law 
reporting.  By  avoiding  disjunction,  a 
great  many  facile  and  valuable  phrases 
are  obtained. 


Name  of  the  Diety 

The  name  of  the  Deity  can  be  more 
quickly  expressed  by  gd  than  by  writing 
g  with  the  marks  for  capitalization — as 
the  latter  necessitates  lifting  the  pen.  By 
writing  gd  for  God  all  possibility  of  dash- 
ing with  good  is  eliminated,  and  the  forms 
for  the  derivatives  may  be  more  easily  and 
definitely  expressed: 


Key: 
godly. 


God,   godly,   godliness,   godlike,   un- 


Experience 

We  have  been  expressing  experience  by 
exper,  but  as  the  word  is  of  somewhat  fre- 
quent occurrence  we  now  write  spe — a 
brief  and  distinct  form : 


^  ^ 


^  i-r  t 


Key:    Experience,  experienced,  inexperience, 
inexperienced,  in  our  experience,  what  experi- 


ence. 


Office— Official 

The  word  office  may  be  expressed  by 
joining  of  to  is  (same  form  as  of -his),  and 
its  derivatives  may  be  expressed  by  adding 
the  necessary  letters.  In  the  same  way 
official  and  derivatives  may  be  expressed 
as  ishown  in  the  following: 


Key:    Office,  officer,  official,  officially. 
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First  Page  of  Mr.  Swem's  Notes  on  280  Test 

Key  is  given  on  page  80.  These  notes  were  in  two  columns  and  have  been  slightly  reduced. 
As  they  were  written  with  purple  ink  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  reproduce  them  without  broken 
lines  and  other  imperfections. 
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Mr.  Swem  as  Governor  Wilson's  Campaign  Reporter 


itiona  by  ipplauK.  Ur.  Swem  trped  oDt  the 
In  handlni  copies  to  the  newapaper  reporters. 
le  Hutbe  Iniertlon  of  an  interrantian  mark  I 


OoverDor  Wi1»D*i  flnit  campalm  apeech.  made  at  Clouce 
«i.  .~..h  nt.  >h.  tnin  while  on  the  relum  trip  to  Sea  Girt. 
Erretary  Hid  that  the  only  change  n 

Mr.  Swem*s  Notes  on  the  280  Test 


Two  hundred  and  eighty  words  a  min- 
nte  I  Four  and  two-thirds  words  per 
second !  Do  you  really  know  what 
that  means  ?  Count  out  280  words  of  the 
transcript  of  Mr.  Swein's  notes  and  see  if 
yon  can  read  it  aloud  at  that  rate  so  that  it 
can  be  understood.  Then  think  of  writ- 
ing at  that  rate  for  five  minutes,  under 
the  nervous  strain  of  competition  with  tlie 
swiftest  shorthand  writers  the  world  has 
yet  prodaced,  and  you  will  perhaps  un- 
derstand why  Mr.  Swem'a  notes  do  not 
look  quite  like  the  plates  in  the  Gregg 
Writer! 

Yet  analyze  the  forms  closely  as  you 


will,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  re- 
markably legible.  The  slight  variations 
from  the  ideally  artistic  forms  have  not 
destroyed  their  legibility. 

How  serviceably  Mr.  Swem's  notes  with- 
stand the  onslaughts  of  high  speed  ought 
to  he  a  lesson  to  every  young  writer  who 
sees  them.  Mr.  Swem  laid  the  right  foiui- 
dation  by  learning  to  write  accaralelg. 
Copying  the  plates  in  the  magazine  and 
practicing  the  phrases  and  words  in  the 
Manual  form  a  part  of  his  daily  prac- 
tice. The  result  is  that  even  under  the 
stress  of  the  most  rapid  note-taking  his 
notes  are  wonderfully  legible. 
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Notes  taken  at  this  speed  are  never 
ideal — in  the  nature  of  things  they  cannot 
be — ^but  they  are  practical.  How  short- 
hand tends  to  deteriorate  in  qaality  as 
speed  increases  serves  to  show  the  abso- 
lute necessity  for  high  ideals,  and  the 
importance  of  acquiring  accuracy  of  move- 
ment at  slower  speeds.  It  is  the  only 
safe  way. 

Mr.  Swem's  notes  show  obvious  nervous- 
ness in  places.  He  says  himself  of  his 
day's  work  in  the  contest  that  he  ''could 
not  get  his  concentration."  It  was  just 
one  of  those  "off"  days  when  brain  and 
nerve  and  hand  swerved  a  little  out  of  the 
path  of  harmony.  With  all  that,  his  rec- 
ords have  simply  astounded  the  shorthand 
world.  The  writers  of  the  old-time  sys- 
tems simply  cannot  understand  them. 

Key  to  Mr.  Swem's  Notes 

(The  proper  names,  written  under  Mr.  Swem's 
name,  were  given  out  in  advance — ^''West 
Branch,"  ''American  Bridge  Co.,"  "Baker," 
"Brown.") 

Q    Do  you  remember  the  18th  of  July,  1906? 

A    Yes,  sir. 

Q  Where  were  you  working  if  you  were 
working  on  that  day? 

A    In  the  shop. 

O    Whom  were  you  working   for? 

A  I  was  working  for  the  American  Bridge 
Company. 

Q    What  happened  to  you  on  that  dav? 

A  A  biff  piece  of  iron,  a  column  of  iron, 
fell  on  my  foot  and  mashed  it. 


Q    Which  foot  was  it? 

A    The  right  foot. 

Q  Where  were  you  when  this  iron  fell  on 
you? 

A    I  was  in  a  car. 

Q    Where  was  the  car? 

A    The  car  was  on  the  track  near  the  wall. 

Q  Was  the  car  outside  or  inside  of  the 
building? 

A    Inside. 

Q  Do  you  know  what  building  that  was  the 
car  was  In? 

A    It  belonged  to  their  shop. 

Q  Do  you  know  what  the  name  of  the 
shop  was? 

A    The  West  Branch  shop. 

Q  The  shop  was  located  at  West  Branch; 
but  do  you  know  what  the  shop  was  called? 

A  I  do  not  know  what  the  name  of  the 
shop  was,  but  I  know  the  car  was  on  the  track 
near  the  wall. 

Q    What  company  used  the  shop? 

A    The  American  Bridge  Company. 

Q  What  were  you  doing  on  the  car  at  the 
time  this  iron  fell  on  you? 

A  I  was  on  my  knees,  stooped  down,  and 
was  painting  a  piece  of  iron  that  was  on  the 
car.     . 

Q  What  knee  were  you  resting  your  body 
on? 

A    On  the  left  knee. 

Q  You  were  stooped  down,  resting  your 
body  on  your  left  knee? 

A  Yes,  sir;  and  then  I  was  painting  with 
my  ririit  hand. 

Q  How  were  you  facing  when  you  were 
painting  that  column  on  the  car? 

A    I  was  looking  towards  the  wall. 

Q  Was  the  column  you  were  painting  near- 
est towards  the  wall  or  fartiiest  from  the  wall 
on  the  car? 

A    It  was  nearer  the  wall. 

Q  Who  was  it,  if  you  know,  that  directed 
you  to  get — 


Commercial  Teachers'  Department  of  Kansas  Teachers'  Association 

To  be  Held  in  Topeka,  Kansas,  Nov.  8-9,  1912 


1.  Tbe  Need  of  Pedagogic  Literature 
for  the  Commercial  Teacher,  by  L.  A, 
Parke,  Kansas  State  Normal  School. 

General  Discussion. 

2.  Why  More  Liberal  University  and 
College  Entrance  Credits  Should  be  given 
the  Commercial  Subjects, — ^A  General 
Discussion,  led  by  J.  £.  Boyd,  Kansas 
City,  Kansas,  High  School. 

S.  How  Shall  the  High  School  Teach 
the  Use  of  Modern  Business  Office  Equip- 
ment.^  Five-minute  Discussions: 

(a)  Filing,  F.  M.  Unruh,  Minneapolis, 
Kansas. 

(b)  Duplicating  Devices,  Clarence  £. 
Howell,  Wichita,  Kansas. 


(c)  Loose  Leaf  Books,  Manifolding  De- 
vices, Etc.,  E.  W.  Swank,  County  High 
School,  Effingham,  Kansas. 

4.  Favorite  Teaching  Methods, 
Three-minute  talks  by  volunteers  who 

are  willing  to  tell  of  some  of  their  most 
successful  plans  for  securing  good  results 
in  any  of  the  commercial  branches. 

5.  What  Can  the  Commercial  Section 
of  the  Kansas  State  Teachers'  Association 
Do  to  Further  Strengthen  and  Dignify  the 
Work  of  Commercial  Teaching?  General 
Discussion,  led  by  H.  T.  Jett,  Topeka, 
Kansas. 

C.  E.  Birch,  Chairman. 
H.  T.  Jett,  Secretary. 


Order  of  Gregg  Artists' 

I  ■  dan  compoKd  of  uiiibc  writcn  of  ihe  lyaan.  whidi  hu  for  in  c4i( 
developmcni  of  wdnry  in  writing.     Thii  drputmtni  ii  ihe  official 
ipoliunun  of  dw  clin.       Conducted  by  Alice  L  Rinnc.  O.  C.  A., 
32  S.  Wabk^  Avenue.  Chicago,  to  whom    all   cocnr 
retalins  lo  thii  dcpulment  should  be  addroied 
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Tor  bf^  ahortliaDd.  '. 
departimeat,  the  othe 
ihorthaitd  "plate"  w 


who  qualify  and  the  plate  for  the  "copy" 
will  be  published  in  the  December  num- 
ber, and  so  on. 

It  has  occurred  to  us  that  we  mi^t 
publish  a  few  of  the  plates  which  come  in 
from  time  to  time,  and  if  you  wish  us  to 
consider  your  shorthand  for  reproduction 
do  not  fail  to  write  it  up  in  plate  form — 
that  is,  five  by  seven  inches,  and  in  black 
ink.  Other  colors  of  ink  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  the  engraving  process.  A  spe- 
cial prize  of  a  year's  subscription  to  the 
magazine  will  be  awarded  to  any  one  whose 
plate  we  publish. 


■elect  companr  of  aiiiati.  and  men- 


Ton  try.  becaiue  the  staiulatd  ie  vety  hlsb.    But  you 
wEll  not  know  nntl  1  you  do  try. 

The  embleni  of  the  clan  Is  a  trianfle  encloaint  the 
cbanctm  O.  O.  A.  The  left  side  of  the  tiiancle  alnnda 
for  "theory."  the  ri(ht  lide  for  "accuracy'  and  the  baae 
for  "beau^"  —  the  three  qualitiee  that  go  to  make  up 
aitlatic  vrlliM:. 

As  the  September  magazine  has  had 
time  to  reach  only  those  of  our 
readers  who  live  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  "home"  of  the  Gregg 
Wriltr,  we  are  holding  the  September  test 
open  until  the  1 5th  of  October,  in  order 
to  give  those  who  live  in  the  more  distant 
states  and  foreign  countries  an  opportuni^ 
to  send  in  the  test  for  September.  We 
are  also  holding  over  the  plate  so  that  our 
fairness  in  this  matter  may  not  be  ques- 
tioned. 

The  list  of  those  who  qualify  for  the 
certificate  on  the  September  test  will  then 
be  published  in  the  November  number,  to- 
gether with  the  plate,  "Extract  from  Gov- 
ernor Wilson's  Speech  of  Acceptance." 

We  bave  chosen  an  "Extract  from 
Colonel  Roosevelt's  Speech  of  Acceptance" 
for  this  month's  test,  as  being  apropos  of 
last  month's  selection.     The  list  of  those 


O.  G.  A.  Test 

Extract  from  Col.  Roosevelt's  Speech  of 
Acceptance 

To  yoD,  men  and  women  «4io  have  cwat 
here  to  this  great  city  of  this  great  State 
formally  to  launch  a  new  party,  a  party  of  the 
people  of  the  whole  Union,  the  National  Pro- 
greaalve  Party,  I  extend  my  hearty  greeting. 
You  are  taking  a  bold  and  a  greatly  needed 
step  for  the  service  of  our  beloved  country. 
The  old  parties  are  husks,  with  no  real  soul 
within  either,  divided  on  artificial  linec,  bos*- 
rfdden  and  privilege-controlled,  eadi  a  jumble 
of  Incongruous  elements,  and  neither  daring  to 
speak  out  wisely  and  fearlessly  what  should 
be  said  on  the  vital  Issues  of  the  day.  This  new 
movement  is  a  movement  of  truth,  sincerity  and 
wisdom,  a  movement  which  proposes  to  put 
at  the  service  of  all  our  people  the  coUective 


several  States.  We  propose  boldly  to  face  the 
real  and  great  questions  of  the  day,  and  not 
skillfully  to  evade  them  as  do  the  old  par- 
ties. We  propose  to  raise  aloft  a  standard  to 
which  all  honest  men  can  repair,  and  under 
which  all  can  fight,  no  matter  what  their  past 
political  differences,  it  they  arc  content  to 
face  the  future  and  no  longer  to  dwell  among 
the  dead  issues  of  the  past.  We  propose  to 
put  forth  a  platform  which  shall  not  be  a 
platform  of  the  ordinaiy  and  Insincere  kind,  but 
shall  be  a  contract  with  the  people,  and.  If  the 
people  accept  this   contract  by  patting  us  in 
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power,  we  shall  hold  ourselves  under  hon- 
orable obligation  to  fulfill  every  promise  it 
contains  as  loyally  as  if  it  were  actually  en- 
forceable under  the  penalties  of  the  law. 

The  prime  need  to-day  is  to  face  the  fact 
that  we  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  great  eco- 
nomic evolution.  There  is  urgent  necessity  of 
applying  both  common  sense  and  the  hi^est 
ethical  standard  to  this  movement  for  better 
economic  conditions  among  the  mass  of  our  peo- 
ple if  we  are  to  make  it  one  of  healthy  evolu- 
tion and  not  one  of  revolution.  It  is,  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  country,  wicked  as  well 
as  foolish  longer  to  refuse  to  face  the  real 
issues  of  the  day.  Only  by  so  facing  them 
can  we  go  forward;  and  to  do  this  we  must 
break  up  the  old  party  organisations  and  ob- 
literate the  old  cleavage  lines  on  the  dead  is- 
sues inherited  from  fifty  years  ago.  Our  fight 
is  a  fundamental  fight  against  both  of  the 
old  corrupt  party  machines,  for  both  are  under 
the  dominion  of  the  plunder  league  of  the  pro- 


fessional politicians  who  are  controlled  and 
sustained  by  the  great  beneficiaries  of  priv- 
ilege and  reaction.  How  close  is  the  alliance 
between  the  two  machines  is  shown  by  the  at- 
titude of  that  portion  of  those  Northeastern 
newspapers,  including  the  majority  of  the  great 
dailies  in  all  the  Northeastern  cities — Beaton, 
Buffalo,  Springfield,  Hartford,  Philadelphia, 
and,  above  all.  New  York — ^which  are  controlled 
by  or  representative  of  the  interests  which, 
in  popular  phrase,  are  conveniently  grouped  to- 
getner  as  uie  Wall  Street  interests. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  time  is 
ripe,  and  overrip^  for  a  genuine  Progressive 
movement.  Nation-wide  and  justice-loving, 
sprung  from  and  responsible  to  the  people 
themselves,  and  sundered  by  a  great  gulf  from 
both  of  the  old  party  organixaUons,  while  rep- 
resenting all  that  is  best  in  the  hopes,  be- 
liefs, and  aspirations  of  the  plain  people  im^o 
make  up  the  immense  majority  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  both  old  parties. 
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Shorthand  Speed  Contests  to  be  Held  Under  the  Auspices  of 

"OflSce  Appliances"  at  the  New  York  Annual 

Business  Show,  November  11,  1912 


As  we  go  to  press  we  learn  that,  in 
addition  to  the  typewriting  contests, 
there  will  be  two  shorthand  con- 
tests at  the  Business  Show  in  New  York. 
The  contests  are  to  be  under  the  auspices 
of  "Office  Appliances,"  and  will  be  held 
November  11th.  The  contests  will  be  as 
follows : 

National  Shorthand  Speed  Championship 

Open  to  any  shorthand  writer,  to  consist  of 
five  minutes  dictation  on  straight  matter — lec- 
ture, speech,  sermon,  editorial  or  literary  se- 
lection— to  be  dictated  at  the  rate  of  200  words 
per  minute. 

One  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  will  be  allowed 
for  the  transcription  in  this  contest. 

All  contestants  whose  transcripts  contain 
more  than  three  per  cent  of  errors  will  be  dis- 
qualified. 

National  Commercial  Stenographers* 
Championship 

Open  to  any  person  who  is  at  present  em- 
ployed in  a  commercial  or  law  office.  The  test 
to  consist  of  five  one-minute  business  letters, 
each  containing  150  words.  Rate:  150  words 
per  minute. 

One  hour  will  be  allowed  for  the  transcrip- 
tion in  this  contest. 


All  contestants  whose  transcripts  contain 
more  than  three  per  cent  of  errors  will  be  dis- 
qualified. 

This  contest  will  be  decided  on  points  of 
which  ninety-five  per  cent  will  be  allowed  for 
accuracy  of  transcription  and  five  per  cent  for 
correct  typing  and  form.  Directions  as  to  in- 
dentation, etc.,  will  be  given  prior  to  the  con- 
test. 

Medals  for  Prizes 

Gold,  silver  and  bronce  medals  will  be 
awarded  to  the  winners  of  first,  second  and 
third  places  in  each  contest  . 

Certificates  will  be  given  to  all  who  come 
within  ninety-seven  per  cent  of  perfect  ac- 
curacy of  transcription  in  each  contest. 

Conditions 

Fach  contestant  must  furnish  his  own  ma- 
chine, but  everything  else  will  be  supplied. 

The  judges  will  be  appointed  by  "Office  Ap- 
pliances." 

Entries  must  be  made  on  or  before  Novem- 
ber 9  to  Mr.  J.  N.  Kimball,  of  1358  Broadway, 
New  York. 

An  entrance  fee  of  99.00  must  accompany 
each  application. 

The  contests  will  be  held  on  Monday  evening, 
November  11. 
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Some  Practical  Business  Letters 

(The  key  to  this  plate  will  be  given  next  month.) 
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A  Manly  Protest 


JUST  as  we  are  going  to  press  we  have 
received  from  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Rose^ 
Court  Reporter^  Chicago^  a  copy  of  a 
letter  written  by  him  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Pitman^ 
in  which  he  expresses  the  indignation 
natural  to  any  fair-minded  man  at  the 
manner  in  which  his  report  of  the  recent 
shorthand  speed  contest  of  the  National 
Shorthand  Reporters'  Association  has  been 
"edited"  by  the  publishers  of  Pitman's 
Journal.  We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
make  any  comment  at  this  time^  except  to 
say  that  we  appreciate  heartily  the  fair- 
minded  spirit  shown  by  this  distinguished 
Pitmanic  reporter  in  the  report — as  he 
wrote  it — in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Pitman^  and 
in  sending  us  a  copy  of  the  letter. — Editor, 

The  Letter  to  Mr.  Pitman 

Fredkrick  J,  Rose 

I^w  Court  Reporter 

799  Chicago  Opera  House  Block 

Chicago,  111.,  Sept.  94,  1919. 

C.    A.    Pitman,    Esq., 

New   York   City. 
Dear  Sir: 

The  September  issue  of  "Pitman's  Journal" 
has  just  reached  roe,  and  to  say  that  I  am 
disappointed  and  chagrined  is  to  express  my 
feelings  mildly.  My  report  of  the  New  York 
speed  contest  has  been  sub-edited,  as  my  re- 
port of  the  Denver  contest  was.  in  a  way  you 
have  no  right  to  do  if  you  place  my  name'  on 
the  report.  What  you  do  in  your  name  in  your 
magazine  is  another  matter.  You  inserted  all 
I  wrote  about  Behrin,  Carson,  Marshall  and 
Bottome  as  I  wrote  it,  making  an  invidious 
distinction  against  Swem  which  is  obvious,  and 
of  which,  even  as  a  paid  official,  much  less  a 
gratuitous  contributor,  although  contributing 
at  your  request,  I  would  not  be  guilty.  As  a 
member  of  the  N.  S.  R.  A.,  as  a  former  mem- 
ber of  its  speed  contest  committee  (being  no 
longer  a  member  of  that  committee  by  reason 
of  Sie  unfair  sub-editing  of  the  Denver  report), 
as  a  shorthand  writer  owing  Isaac  Pitman  a 
debt  I  can  never  repay,  and  a  gentleman,  I 
am  not  capable  of  making  these  invidious  and 
unscrupulous  distinctions  against  Gregg  short- 
hand writers  (or  writer)  who  enter  speed  con- 
tests in  the  spirit  of  true  sportsmanship  pre- 
cisely as  do  Isaac  Pitman  and  other  writerSf 
and  who  deserve  as  much  credit  for  their  per- 
formance, and  you  have  no  right  whatever  to 
put  my  name  to  a  report  of  such  a  character 
making  those  invidious  and  unscrupulous  dis- 
tinctions.    I   gave  quite   a  lengthy  paragraph 


about  Swem  because  I  think  he  deserves  credit 
and  encouragement.     I  wrote  you  specially  on 
the  train   to  correct  the  name   from  Charles 
E.  Swem  to  Charles  L.  Swem,  having  inserted 
the  wrong  initial  in  the  hurry  of  in^ting  the 
report    before    leaving    New    York,   and    have 
your  acknowledgment,  and  even  that  correction 
is  not  made.    I  described  Carson  as  a  Success 
writer  and  it  is  changed  to  "Pitmanic" — ^which 
is  true,  but  why  do  you  make  me  the  author  of 
these  stupid  and  purposeful  changes  when   1 
am  not?    As  I  view  it,  that  is  a  breach  of  the 
ethics  of  journalism  not  to  speak  of  other  ethics. 
There  was  plenty  of  time  to  send  me  a  proof 
so  that  I  might  have  repudiated  these  things, 
had  you  so  minded,  for  I  handed  my  report 
personally   to   Mr.   O'Keefe   at   six   o'clock   in 
the  evening  of  the  last. day  of  the  convention. 
I  am  sorry  to  have  to  write  this  way,  and  the 
occasion  for  it.     My  experience  with  the  sub- 
editing   of    the    Denver    report    should    have 
warned  me,  and  would  have  done,  but  that  1 
thought  the  injustice  you  did  me  on  that  occa- 
sion was  inadvertent.     My  reputation  for  im- 
partiality and  fairness  suffered  on  that  occasion 
as  it  will  on  this,  unless  I  make  these   facts 
public,  which  I  shall  do,  and  give  as  much  op- 
portunity for  giving  Swem  the  credit  I   think 
he  deserves  as  I  gave  credit  in  the  paragraphs 
you   publish    regarding   Behrin,   Carson,    Mar- 
shall   and    Bottome.     Understand   that    I    am 
glad  that  part  of  my   report  was   published; 
what  I  complain  of  is  that  the  sub-editing  left 
in  all  references  to  them  but  excluded  all  rela- 
tive to  the  Gregg  writer.     That  was  not  fair 
to   me,    or    to    Swem,   or   to    anybody   else    I 
know  of. 

The  paragraph  excluded  is  as  follows: 

''Charles  Swem,  considerably  the  youngest  of 
the  qualif3ring  contestants,  came  in  about  as 
close  a  third  as  Carson  was  to  Behrin  in  the 
honors.  He  is  especially  to  be  congratulated 
upon  his  performance,  as  the  foremost  expo- 
nent of  the  Gregg  system  of  shorthand  at  these 
contests.  He  wrote  968  and  3-5  words  per 
minute,  the  result  of  study,  practice  and  perse- 
verance, and  this  being  the  second  occasion  on 
which  he  has  held  the  third  place  in  the  Na- 
tional Shorthand  Reporters*  Association  Speed 
Contests,  this  year  with  marked  improvement 
over  the  previous  year,  it  is  within  the  code 
that  a  continuation  of  such  work  may  place 
him  yet  still  further  ahead,  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  other  writers  of  the  Gregg  system  to 
do  likewise,  and  to  writers  of  other  systems  to 
maintain  the  lead,  in  the  spirit  of  shorthand 
sport  which  Oscar  I..  Detweiler  initiated  four 
years  ago." 

If  there  is  anything  in  that  paragraph  ob- 
jectionable I  should  like  to  have  it  pointed  out; 
if  space  demanded  its  exclusion  why  not  ex- 
clude information  or  my  opinions  concerning 
the  fourth  or  fifth  individuals  in  order  rather 
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than  tbe  third.     Id  short  it  is  the  manifest  nn-  associated,    discriminated     against     Clyde     H. 

fairness  to  the  Gregg  writer  coupled  with  the  Marshall,  contrary  to   the  nature   and  text  of 

we  of  my   name   to   wliicb   I   strenuously   ob-  my  report 

ject,  as  I  should  have  objected  two  years  ago  Yours  very  truly, 

when  your   report,   with   which   my   name   was  (Signed)     PaiDEaiCE:  J.  R«tE. 

A  Novel  Experience  for  Candidate  and  Reporter 


Thi*  intereatlnB  picture  ot  Goveroor  Witwin  (peaking  rroin  the  rear  platrorm  on  hia  waitern  trip  appeared  In 
MDr  newepaperi.  It  occupied  the  front  psae  of  the  Ltferary  ZHvcit  orSeptember  IS.  under  the  caption  A  Novel 
Iiperience  for  a  Colle(B  Profeaaor."  It  was  al»  a  novel  experience  for  bia  young  campaign  reporter.lMr.  CharlealL. 
iwem,  bnt  la  a  bmlliarone  to  him  by  thlstime. 


"IF  we  read  the  biographies  of  great  mat,  we  find  that  the  power  and  influ- 
ence  which  they  have  won  can  be  directly  traced  to  theii  enthusiaam  and 
aUlity  to  enthuse." 
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C.  V.  Cboulet         W.  E.  Kii 


O.  E.  Sfohh  W.  N.  1 


The  Roll  of  Honor 

LAST  year  was  a  big  one  fur 
the  "Century"  class  clubs. 
Forty-three  teachers  and 
schools  sent  in  clubs  of  one  hundred 
or  more  subscribers  —  and  seven 
others  came  within  the  nineties  !  One 
got  into  the  "Triple  Century"  class, 
five  into  the  "Double  Century"  class, 
and  thirty-seven  into  the  "One  Cen- 
tury" class.  That  is  a  record  to  be 
proud  of;  it  shows  a  gain  over  last 
year  of  forty-eight  per  cent. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Rowland,  of  the  Cream 
City  Business  College,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  emphasizes  his  initiation  into 
the  "Century"  club  class  with  a  list 
of  S5i — the  largest  club  that  has 
yet  been  sent  in  by  any  one  teacher 
or  school.  The  year  before  a  club 
of  30+  was  the  largest  received.  Mr. 
Rowland  is  to  be  congratulated.  He 
is  a  "live  wire"  and  knows  how  to 
get  good  work  from  his  students — 
knows  that  wherever  the  Gregg 
IVriler  is  the  most  widely  used,  there 
are  invariably  to  be  found  the  best 
prepared  students.  That  this  fact 
is  appreciated  by  teachers  every- 
where, is  the  reason  why  the  "Cen- 
tury" clubs  are  growing  bigger  and 
bigger  every  year. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Wtafer,  principal  of 
the  Commercial  Department  of  the 
Central  High  School,  Buffalo,  comes 
second  with  853,  and  beads  the  list 
of  high  school  teachers — a  positton 
which  he  held  on  the  19]  I  Roll  of 
Honor.  To  get  so  great  a  list  of 
subscriptions  in  a  high  school  re- 
quires just  the  kind  of  qualities  that 
characterize  Mr.  Weafer — progres- 
siveness,  energy,  and  high  ideals. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Ingersoll,  that  inde- 
fatigable and  efficient  worker  for 
modern  shorthand  in  the  West,  ia 
third  with  a  list  of  i*i,  sent  from 
the  Northwestern  Business  College, 
Spokane,  and  the  Behnke- Walker 
Business  College,  Portland,  Ore.  Miss 
Kitty  Dixon,  of  Gregg  School,  Chi- 
cago, gained  fourth  place  with  238 — 
an  increase  over  last  year  of  nearly 
twenty-five  per  cent  and  tm  advance- 
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ment  from  fifth  place  to  fourth.  Mias 
Mary  L.  Myers,  of  the  School  of 
Commerce,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  won  fifth 
place  with  a  list  of  213,  a  jainp  from 
I4S  last  year.  Mr.  Paul  G.  Duncan, 
of  the  Gem  City  Business  College, 
Quincy,  III.,  winner  of  a  Gregg 
Teachers'  Gold  Medal,  who  headed 
the  honor  list  last  year,  was  sisth 
with  201.  Mr.  E.  M.  Butler,  of  the 
Butler  School,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
won  aerenth  place  with  197— and  so 
it  goes. 

In  nearly  every  instance  the 
"clubs"  show  substantial  increases 
over  last  year — which  indicates  a 
prosperity  in  the  schools  and  an  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  teachers  that  is 
good  to  know  about. 

The  following  teachers  and  schools 
have  sent  in  clubs  of  more  than  100: 

The  "Century  Class" 

186  Lena  Vogt,  Cedar  Rapids  Business 
College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

166  Minnesota  School  of  Business, 
Minneapolis,  MinD.  (Through 
Messrs.  Rickard  nnd  Grumun.) 

las  C.  A.  Bittighofer,  Drake  Business 
College,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

184  Coleman  National  Business  College, 
Newark,  N.  J.  (Through  Miss 
Disbrow,  193;  and  Mr.  Knott,  61.) 

180  Hebrew  Technical  School  for  Girls, 
New  York  City.  (Through  Miss 
Silliman,  79;  Miss  Sparks  and  Mr. 
WinslDw,  101.) 

180  0.  G.  Linn,  Omaha  High  School, 
Otnaha,  Nebr. 

1T7  Mary  M.  GaUa^er,  Brown's  Busi- 
ness College,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

174  C.  V.  Crumley,  Acme  Business  Col- 
lege, Seattle,  Wash. 

174  W.  E.  Harlmttle,  Jacobs  Business 
College,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

170  H.  L.  I-ady,  San  Francisco  Busi- 
ness College,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

13T  P.  J.  'Williams,  Knoxvilte  Business 
College,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

153  G.  E.  Spohn,  Capital  City  Commer- 
cial College,  Madison,  Wis. 

151  W.  N.  Watson,  Jjincolo  Business 
College,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

117  C.  I.  Brown,  Brown's  Business  Col- 
lege, Peoria,  143;  Brown's  Busi- 
ness College,  Bloomington,  4. 

140  D.  E.  Henry,  Willis  Business  Col- 
lege, Ottawa,  Ont.,  Can. 

137  H.  D.  Foote,  Mankato  Commercial 
CoUege,  Mankato,  Minn. 

135  E.  E.  Magoon,  Ferris  Institute, 
Big   Rapids,   Hlch. 


■■•  N.  Cau> 
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134  Rochester   Business   Institute,   Rodiester, 

N.  Y.    (Through  Mrs.  Shone,  Miss  Gott 

and  Mr.  Morris.) 
133    G.  C.  Savage,  Rhode  Island  Commercial 

School,  Providence,  R.  I. 
131     W.  H.  Coppedge,  Link's  Modem  Business 

College,  Boise,  Idaho. 
130    Massillon  Actual  Business  College,  Mas- 

sillon,  Ohio. 
197    G.  F.  Maetsold,  Minneapolis  Business  Col- 
lege, Minneapolis,  Minn. 
126    Stephen   Dwan,    Broadway   High    School, 

Seattle,   Wash. 

135  California      Commercial      College,      Los 

Angeles,  Calif.     (Through  J.   H.   Hill, 
103.) 

118  O.  M.  Stiffney,  South  Bend  Business  Col- 

lege, South  Bend,  Ind. 
117    J.  C.  McTavish,  Grand  Trunk   Business 

College,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Canada. 
113    Pearl  A.  Ritchie,  Rockford  High  School, 

Rockford,   111. 

119  Victor  Lee  Dodson,  Wilkes-Barre   Busi- 

ness College,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
112    J.   W.  Westervelt,   Forest  City   Business 

and   Shorthand  College,   London,  Ont., 

Canada. 
119    George   H.   Zimpfer,   Columbus   Business 

CoUege,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
108    Helen  F.  Lamb,  Miller  School,  New  York 

City,  83;  Hebrew  Technical  School  for 

Girls,  New  York  City,  95. 
108    A.  D.  Wade,  Pennsylvania  Business  Col- 
lege, Lancaster,  Pa. 
104    Cora  M.  Pryor,  Bloomington  High  School, 

Bloomington,  111. 
103    Ira   N.   Crabb,   East   Side   High   School, 

Denver,  Colo. 
100    Joplin  Business  College,  Joplin,  Mo. 

A  list  of  the  Fifty-to-One-Hundred  clubs 
will  be  given  in  the  December  number. 

We  are  presenting  in  the  portrait  gallery 
the  pictures  of  the  individual  members  of 
the  "Century"  class — with  one  exception. 
It  was  impossible  to  get  a  photograph  of 
Miss   Disbrow^  of  the  Coleman   National 


Business  College^  Newark^  N.  J.,  in  time 
to  go  in  this  issue.  It  will  be  given  in  a 
later  number.  In  several  instances  the 
"club"  was  sent  in  under  the  name  of  the 
school,  without  giving  credit  to  any  one, 
and  so  individual  credit  cannot  be  given — 
which  we  regret. 

While  on  this  point  we  want  to  mention 
the  very  large  number  of  earnest  teachers 
and  schoolmen  who  do  important  and  valu- 
able work  in  promoting  the  dubs,  whose 
names  do  not  appear  in  the  list.  To  these 
we  give  full  measure  of  appreciation  for 
their  efforts.  And  we  do  not  overlook,  in 
expressing  our  appreciation,  the  teacher 
who  sends  in  a  small  club  simply  because 
the  field  of  opportunity  is  narrower.  To 
the  big  club,  the  medium  club,  the  little 
club,  and  to  the  "silent"  club  workers  we 
extend  out  sincere  thanks  for  their  splendid 
co-operation.  The  spirit  that  actuates  these 
workers  helps  to  make  the  magazine  what 
it  is — the  leading  magazine  in  the  pro- 
fession. 

It  has  been  an  ambition  long  cherished 
to  push  the  magazine's  circulation  up  to 
the  50,000  point,  and  it  is  growing  at  a 
pace  that  makes  the  realization  of  that 
ambition  a  near- future  probability.  At 
least  seventy-five  thousand  will  take  up 
the  study  of  the  system  this  year — to  say 
nothing  of  several  hundred  thousand  who 
already  use  the  system.  If  we  could  only 
get  two-thirds  of  these  beginners,  the  goal 
would  be  reached.  For  the  good  of  these 
thousands — in  increased  efficiency — will 
you  help  us  to  place  their  names  on  the 
subscription  list.^ 


(To  be  continued) 


From  Appreciative  Friends 

All  of  my  stenographic  friends  read  my 
Gregg  Writers,  regardless  of  the  system 
they  write. — Bessie  M,  Little,  Helena, 
Mont.  «     ♦     ♦ 

After  a  very  brief  study  of  Gregg 
Shorthand  in  a  local  school,  I  secured  a 
position  in  an  office  where  I  found  time 
to  study  the  Gregg  Writer,  which  has 
been  my  only  teacher  and  inspiration  for 
more  than  two  years.  A  few  days  ago  I 
was   offered   a  position   in   a   State  office 


at  an  excellent  salary,  and  thanks  to  what 
your  publication  has  taught  me,  I  have 
handled  the  dictation  without  difficulty. 
Accept  my  best  wishes  for  the  Forward 
Movement. — Lenore  Calkins,  Sacramento, 

CaL 

«     «     » 

I  find  your  magazine  a  great  help  to 
me  in  increasing  my  vocabulary,  and  I 
would  not  be  without  it  for  five  times  the 
money  it  costs.  In  fact,  its  value  cannot 
be  reckoned  in  dollars  and  cents. — Jack 
L,  Tucker,  Portland,  Ore. 


Postcarditis 


Evc^  ftpplicuic  muA  bv  ft  hibicribcr  hj  ihil  nvAU)'* 
ihtr  nu  pubbcaiion-    Th«  tpplicAiion  for  wollnwic    . 

iianl.  with  ihi  nun  uduldminkii^luid.     '"-' 

diKicd  by  MffnKft  Brown,  cue  nf  Grcn  WHor,  Chicuo.   Illira 
-      '  ihciuidix  uUr 


THERE  were  so  few  applicants  this 
month  who  gave  inform&tioa  for  the 
new  classified  list  that  we  shall  men- 
tion their  requests  here  while  recorduig 
their  addresses  in  the  general  register. 

Miss  Hall  is  steni^rapher  in  a  real 
estate  office — the  only  Gregg  writer  in 
Selby — and  is  anxious  to  hare  an  oppor^ 
toni^  to  read  others'  shorthand.  She  will 
be  glad  to  hear  from  writers  outside  as 
well  as  in  real  estate  work.  Miss  Eliia- 
beth  A.  Miller  is  employed  by  a  firm 
manufacturing  gasoline  engines.  Mr. 
Coverdale  expressed  a  particular  interest 
in  commercial  geography.  Photography 
proved  to  be  the  hobby  of  both  Mr.  Par- 
inele  and  Mr.  Stevenson,  although  the  lat- 
ter is  employed  as  stenographer  in  the 
office  of  an  automobile  factory.  Mr.  Par- 
mele  sends  us  a  photograph  of  a  pretty  lit- 
tle scene  along  the  Calumet  River,  a  sam- 
ple of  his  work  with  the  camera. 

Those  of  you  connected  with  mining  in- 
dustries here  will  be  glad  to  compare  notes 
with  Mr.  Connor,  who  is  sihiilarly  engaged 
in  Charters  Towers,  Queensland,  Austra- 
lia. Do  not  forget  ttie  two-cent  stamp 
when  writing  him!  Mr.  Hector  C.  Hen- 
derson, of  Malcirikiri,  New  Zealand,  re- 
ports that  he  has  been  obliged  to  pay  extra 
postage  on  a  number  of  cards  recently. 

The  Vocabalary  Clan  has  gained  an- 
other proselyte  in  Mr.  Harry  L.  Loop,  Jr., 
a  member  of  two  months'  standing.  He 
will  be  pleased  to  communicate  wiOi  any- 
body who,  as  he  puts  it,  "has  vocabulary 
to  spare."  He  also  inquires  about  the  ex- 
pediency of  using  shorthand  in  bookkeep- 
ing for  day-book  and  journal  entries.  If 
any  of  onr  members  have  tried  the  ex- 
periment, let  them  speak  up! 

Arthur  Ahrcndt,  31  W.  Slat  St.,  CWcago 
Met^ts.  lU. 

R.  A.  Coverdale,  636  N.  Gordon  St,  Ptmiona, 


E.  Wririit   Emory,   Richmond,   Mo. 

Walter  Fermsn,  Donnybrook,  N.  Dak.  (WIU 
answer  all  communications.) 

Sarah  M.  Gorman,  3*  Prairie  Ave.,  Prori- 
dence,  R,  I. 

Gertrude  B.  HaU,  Selby,  S.  Dak.  (WIU 
answer  all  cards.) 

Max  Hacker,  1143  Greene  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Paul  T.  Hoffman.  3788  Hillside  Ave,  Ctn- 
dnnati,  Ohio. 

Miss  Naurine  Kirwan,  SOS  E.  White  St, 
Champtdgn,  111.     (WiU  answer  all  cards.) 

Emnia  Klaurum,  Ml  Magnolia  Ave,  Elisa- 
beth, N.  J. 

T.  S.  Lyon,  TO  Oxford  Road,  near  Liverpool, 
England.  <Is  especially  Interested  tn  receiving 
colored  views  from  all  parts  of  the  world.) 

Margaret  P.  Morris,  599  E.  Seventh  St,  Wil- 
mington,  Del. 

S.  F,  Northrup,  Jamestown,  N.  Dak. 

Elisabeth  Norton,  Box  45,  Cambridge,  Idaho. 

Eva  C  Plumb,  65  Bralnerd  St,  PhilUpsburg, 
N.  J. 

Charles  Romanoff,  ITS  Washington  Ave, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Frank  C  Scott  Custer,  Moot  (Would  like 
to  receive  letters  written  in  shorthand  as  well 
as  cards.) 

Edgar  C  Wlkdall,  190  Nillson  St,  Brockton, 

l.ucy  Wmeland,  SOT  Somerset  St,  Johnstown, 
Pa,  (Desires  to  receive  a  view  of  every  state 
capitol  building  In  the  United  States.) 

Elisabeth  A.  Miller,  EvansvUle,  Wis. 

Helene   Meyer,   143   Dudley   St,   Dayton,   O. 

Owen  S.  Parmele,  1410  N.  Oak  St,  Bloom- 
ington.    111. 

May  L.  Rice,  51  Frank  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Charles  M.  Smith,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, Pine  Rldf^  Agency,  S.  Dak. 

Winifred  Snyder,  Fremont,  Nebr.  (Will  an- 
swer all  cards.) 

Emma  L.  Stein,  3T8  Van  Buren  St.,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.     (Will  answer  all  cards.) 

Reid  Stevenson,  408  E.  Park  Place,  Peoria, 
III.     (Desires  views  only.) 

Thomas  H.  Connor,  Day  St.,  CharUrs  Tow- 
ers, Queensland,  Australia. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Yanii,  Mexico  City,  wishes 
us  to  tell  bis  correspondents  that  their 
postals  will  be  answered  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. He  has  not  ignored  them,  but  has 
only  recently  returned  from  his  vacation. 
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The  Report  of  the  Standardization  Committee 


ABOUT  three  years  ago  the  National 
Shorthand  Reporters'  Association 
appointed  a  committee  on  Stand- 
ardization for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  differences  between  the  various  styles 
of  Pitmanic  shorthand,  and  if  possible 
bringing  about  greater  uniformity. 

The  committee  appointed  consisted  of 
eminent  reporters  and  teachers  represent- 
ing all  the  leading  styles  of  Pitmanic 
shorthand.  Since  its  appointment  the  com- 
mittee has  been  engaged  in  an  exhaustive 
investigation  and  comparison  of  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  various  ways  of  repre- 
senting letters  and  combinations  adopted 
in  the  different  styles.  At  the  recent  con- 
vention of  the  association  a  report  was  sub- 
mitted of  the  results,  and  some  very  defi- 
nite recommendations  were  made. 

The  report  demonstrated  very  conclu- 
sively that  the  methods  of  representing  the 
letters  "w/'  "y/'  and  "h"  in  the  Benn 
Pitman  and  Graham  styles  were  very  much 
superior  to  those  used  in  the  Isaac  Pit- 
The    committee   therefore   recom- 


man. 


mended  the  adoption  of  the  Benn  Pitman 
and  Graham  forms  for  these  letters.  The 
report  also  stated  that  investigation  indi- 


cated that  the  method  of  using  the  large 
initial  hook  in  the  Benn  Pitman  and  Gra- 
ham systems  was  superior  to  that  of  the 
Isaac  Pitman.  On  the  question  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  vowel  scale  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  said  that  the  difference  in 
value  is  so  slight  that  the  committee  did 
not  feel  that  it  could  make  a  recommenda- 
tion. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the 
presentation  of  the  report,  it  was  brought 
out  that  six  years  before  he  died,  Isaac 
Pitman  had  declared  publicly  that  many 
of  the  changes  he  made  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury previously — the  changes  which  Benn 
Pitman  refused  to  adopt — were  "blem- 
ishes" on  the  system,  which  he  desired  to 
remove.  He  was,  however,  prevented  by 
his  sons,  who  then  had  control  of  the  busi- 
ness, from  reverting  to  the  former  style, 
which  would  have  brought  the  Benn  Pit- 
man and  Isaac  Pitman  systems  into  greater 
harmony.  Dr.  W.  D.  Bridge  declared  that 
Isaac  Pitman  had  made  changes  in  the 
system  every  three  years  until  the  time  of 
his  death. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  stand- 
ardization confirms  the  general  impression 
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that,  so  far  as  America  is  concerned  the 
Isaac  Pitman  style  seems  doomed  to 
speedy  extinction.  Its  sole  claim  to  con- 
sideration^ as  compared  with  the  Pitmanic 
styles  generally  used  in  America^  has  been 
that  the  many  changes  made  by  Isaac  Pit- 
man were  "improvements."  Now  that  the 
Standardization  Committee  of  the  National 
Shorthand  Reporters'  Association^  com- 
posed in  part  of  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished reporters  using  the  Isaac  Pit- 
man system,  has  declared,  after  an  ex- 
haustive investigation  and  comparison, 
that  the  most  important  changes  made  by 
Isaac  Pitman  are  inferior  in  merit  to  the 
original  forms,  the  main  argument  ad- 
vanced on  behalf  of  Isaac  Pitman  has  been 
swept  from  the  field  of  practicalities. 

But  apart  from  this,  it  is  evident  to  all 
observers  that  the  Isaac  Pitman  system,  in 
spite  of  the  most  heroic  efforts  and  a  cam- 
paign of  advertising  and  propaganda 
backed  by  almost  unlimited  resources,  is 
steadily  losing  what  little  representation  it 
has  had  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  Out- 
side of  New  York  and  vicinity  and  the 
eastern  portion  of  Canada,  it  is  practically 
unknown  in  schools  teaching  commercial 
subjects.  In  the  past  few  months  it  has 
lost  the  two  most  important  of  the  very 
few  schools  in  the  west  where  it  has  here- 
tofore been  taught — the  Manual  Training 
High  School,  Kansas  City,  which  has 
adopted  Gregg  Shorthand,  and  Ihe  Salt 
Lake  City  High  School,  where  it  has  been 
superseded  by  the  Benn  Pitman  system. 
The  only  place  in  the  United  States  where 
it  is  much  in  evidence  is  New  York  City, 
where  it  has  been  retained  through  the 
force  of  a  contract  with  the  public  schools. 
Whether  the  law  of  cause  and  eflFect  has 
anything  to  do  with  it  or  not,  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  the  average  standard  of 
teaching  shorthand  in  New  York  City  is 
lower  than  in  any  other  important  city  in 
America.  If  any  one  doubts  this,  a  visit 
to  the  typewriter  employment  oflSces,  or  an 
inquiry  among  the  business  men  of  the 
city,  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  truth  of 
the  statement. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  stand- 
ardization simply  confirms  a  very  general 
impression,  and  merely  tends  to  hasten  the 
day  when  the  Isaac  Pitman  style  will  be- 
coDie  extinct  on  the  western  continent. 


The  Supreme  Quality 

IT  is  not  often  that  the  daily  paper  or 
the  average  literary  magazine  discusses 
a  technical  question  with  as  good 
sense  and  so  thorough  an  understanding  of 
the  matter  under  discussion  as  did  the 
Elyria  (Ohio)  Evening  Telegram  in  an 
editorial  in  a  recent  issue.  The  editorial 
is  so  good  that  it  is  reproduced  in  full: 

The  Stenographers 

The  shorthand  writers  of  the  country  were 
recently  in  session  in  New  York  and  held  a 
contest  to  determine  the  fastest  shorthand  writ- 
er of  the  world. 

The  average  business  man  would  be  more  in- 
terested 'in  their  work  had  they  considered 
means  of  making  the  average  stenographer 
more  acccurate. 

Office  methods  have  been  revolutionized  dur- 
ing recent  years  by  the  omnipresence  of  the 
stenographer.  It  was  not  long  ago  that  even 
heads  of  large  business  houses  would  heave  a 
long  sigh,  sit  down  at  their  loaded  desks  with 
pen  and  paper,  and  with  much  spluttering  of 
ink  and  laborious  flourishes,  would  indite  a 
letter  to  their  more  important  customers. 

Many  business  offices  held  this  to  be  neces- 
sary', as  it  gave  a  business  letter  a  more  per- 
sonal look. 

To-day  a  business  house  that  sends  out  that 
kind  of  a  letter  impresses  the  public  as  too 
poor  to  employ  the  regular  aids  to  business  dis- 
patch. 

But  the  business  manager's  troubles  are  by 
no  means  over  when  the  commercial  school 
graduated  shorthand  writer  sits  down  by  the 
side  of  his  desk.  Fluffy  of  hair  and  with 
spruce  and  starched  clothes,  she  knows  more 
about  the  latest  stories  in  the  magazines,  or 
the  most  recent  style  of  coiffure,'  than  about 
the  language  of  ordinary  sales  and  ledgers  and 
costs. 

And  the  poor  girl  is  not  wholly  to  blame, 
either.  When  she  leaves  her  commercial  school 
she  is  fairly  proficient.  The  trouble  is  that 
the  ordinary  business  office  gives  her  too  lit- 
tle of  actual  practice  in  stenography.  In  most 
trades  one  gains  proficiency  as  the  years  go 
by.  The  average  stenographer  gets  so  little 
actual  dictation  to  take  that  she  loses  proficien- 
cy as  she  gets  farther  away  from  the  doors 
of  the  business  school. 

The  shorthand  reporters  in  convention  would 
do  well  to  urge  all  who  practice  this  most  use- 
ful art  to  keep  their  work  at  a  high  standard. 
The  talk  of  the  average  business  man  as  he  dic- 
tates a  letter  is  much  slower  than  the  average 
public  speaker,  which  a  good  stenographer  is 
supposed  to  follow.  The  shorthand  writer  who 
cannot  take  a  letter  accurately  needs  to  re- 
move the  rust  occasionally  by  some  special 
practice. 

The  Telegram  strikes  at  the  heart  of 
the  question  when  it  says,  "The  average 
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business  man  would  be  more  interested  in 
their  work  had  they  considered  the  means 
of  making  the  average  stenographer  more 
accurate."  The  cry  on  every  side  is  for 
accuracy,  A  lack  of  accuracy  is  a  common 
failing,  especially  with  stenographers  em- 
ploying the  old-time  systems,  and  while  of 
course  much  of  it  is  due  to  lack  of  ability 
and  training,  the  inherent  weaknesses  of 
these  systems  are  largely  responsible  for 
the  condition. 

There  is  another  point  in  the  editorial 
that  stenographers  ought  to  take  special 
note  of,  namely:  "In  most  trades  one 
gains  in  proficiency  as  the  years  go  by. 
The  average  stenographer  gets  so  little 
actual  dictation  that  she  loses  proficiency 
as  she  gets  farther  away  from  the  doors 
of  the  business  school."  The  simple  way 
of  avoiding  this  danger  is,  of  course,  to 
keep  up  the  practice  outside  of  business 
hours  and  to  get  dictation  on  as  wide  a 
range  of  subjects  as  possible.  The  short- 
hand plates  given  in  this  magazine  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  this  work.  The  mat- 
ter deals  with  various  topics  and  the  plates 
possess  a  distinct  advantage  in  giving  the 
shorthand  outlines.  The  dictation  that 
runs  "along  the  narrow  grooves  of  a  spe- 
cial office  vocabulary"  in  any  one  business 
is  not  calculated  to  give  the  stenographer 
the  kind  of  efficiency  needed  when  the  call 
comes  to  a  new  position. 


Women  in  Business 

IN  an  article  on  "What  Women  are  Do- 
ing" in  the  New  York  Post  of  Septem- 
ber 4,  "Stenography  a  Stepping- 
Stone  to  Higher  Positions"  is  discussed  at 
some  length.  The  article  reviews  the  his- 
tory of  the  typewriter  and  shows  the 
enormous  growth  of  the  employment  of 
women  in  business.  It  states  that  there 
are  in  New  York  alone  at  least  100,000 
women  employed  as  stenographers  and 
typists. 

The  hea<^  of  the  employment  depart- 
ment of  one  of  the  large  typewriter  con- 
cerns is  quoted  in  the  article  as  saying 
that  "lack  of  vision  in  business"  is  one  of 
the  greatest  obstacles  to  a  woman's  ad- 
vancement in  business.  And  then,  as  if 
to  disprove  the  statement,  the  article  goes 


on:  "There  is  the  woman  who,  entering 
the  employ  of  a  typewriter  company  as 
a  demonstrator,  has  risen  to  be  its  acting 
treasurer;  there  is  the  woman  who,  enter- 
ing an  architect's  office  as  a  stenogprapher, 
has  become  office  manag^er;  there  is  the 
woman  who,  entering  the  office  of  one  of 
the  downtown  financiers  to  take  letters 
from  a  subordinate  official,  has  become  the 
confidential  secretary  of  the  financier  him- 
self at  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year — ^the 
case  repeats  itself  hundreds  of  times  in 
this  one  city." 

The  article  then  reviews  the  vast  bene- 
fit to  typewriting  that  the  speed  contests 
have  been  and  closes:  "Taking  personal- 
ity to  include  temperament  rather  than 
mental  qualifications,  Harry  C.  Spillman, 
one  of  the  men  interested  in  developing  a 
satisfactory  trade  force  out  of  the  woman 
stenographer  and  typewriter,  says  that  he 
would  tabulate  a  woman's  chance  of  suc- 
cess in  work  as  50  per  cent  personality, 
SO  per  cent  general  education,  and  20  per 
cent  technical  education." 


Business  Education  Booming 

THIS  is  going  to  be  the  greatest 
year  in  the  history  of  business  edu- 
cation since  time  was.  Early  in 
the  year  all  the  indications  pointed  that 
way,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  presi- 
dential campaign  was  coming,  but  our 
most  sanguine  estimates  fell  far  short  of 
the  actual  figures,  as  shown  by  the  Au- 
gust and  September  orders  up  to  this  time. 

As  a  mere  illustration  from  our  own 
experience:  We  intended  to  publish  a  re- 
vision of  the  shorthand  manual  next  year, 
and  in  ordering  books  early  in  the  year 
we  estimated  closely  our  requirements  for 
that  book,  so  as  to  order  just  enough  to 
last  until  March  next.  In  doing  this  we 
allowed  for  a  very  substantial  increase  in 
sales  over  the  previous  year  based  on  the 
records  of  former  years.  Some  idea  of 
the  enormous  increase  in  the  shorthand 
business  this  season  may  be  gained  from 
the  fact  that  before  the  end  of  September 
we  shall  have  exhausted  the  books 
on  hand — that  is  to  say,  at  least  six 
months  ahead  of  the  time  we  estimated. 

Reports  from  schools  everywhere — 
north,  south,  east  and  west — bring  good 
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news.  Things  went  to  rock  bottom,  and 
there  was  a  period  of  stock-taking  and 
healthy  retrenchment.  The  recovery  was 
slow,  but  it  has  been  steady  and  sure.  The 
crops  are  good,  business  is  responding, 
business  men  are  gaining  confidence  and 
looking  ahead  with  greater  optimism  than 
they  have  shown  in  years. 

It  is  a  good  year  for  commercial  schools 
and  a  good  year  for  their  students.  Let  us 
all  unite  to  push  things  along ! 

Brevities 

Much  to  our  regret  we  have  been  obliged 

to  hold  over  the  notices  about  schools  and 

teachers. 

»     »     » 

The  New  York  Business  Show  will  be 
held  November  11-16.  In  connection  with 
the  Show  there  will  be  held  the  contests  for 

the  typewriting  championships. 

«     «     » 

Elsewhere  in  the  magazine  will  be  found 
particulars  of  the  new  shorthand  contests 
— for  Speed  Championship  and  Commer- 
cial Stenographers  Championship — ^to  be 
held  at  New  York  Business  Show,  Novem- 
ber 11,  under  the  auspices  of  "Office  Ap- 
pliances." 

«     «     » 

A  new  phrase  that  is  going  the  rounds 
of  the  newspaper  literati  is  "consciousness 
of  conspicuousness."  Try  it  on  your  type- 
writer ! 

«     »     » 

"The  tailor-made  girl — ^smart,  neat, 
quick  in  action  and  ideas — is  the  favorite 
girl  with  the  employer  to-day,"  said  Miss 
Bertha  M.  Badger  to  »  correspondent  for 
the  Boston  American  the  other  day.  Miss 
Badger,  who  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
cleverest  young  business  women  in  Bos- 
ton, is  in  charge  of  the  Skilled  Female  De- 
partment of  the  State  Free  Employment 
Bureau.  A  few  of  the  other  observations 
she  made  show  that  she  is  a  keen  judge  of 
values.  "I  think  ability  is  the  most  im- 
portant thing  a  business  girl  can  possess, 
and  by  that  I  mean  that  she  must  be  well 
trained  and  capable  in  her  line  of  work. 

"Then  I  should  say  that  appearance 
came  next  in  importance,  and  by  that  I 
mean  she  must  be  neat  and  intelligent. 

"Then  comes  her  manner.  She  must 
have  a  quiet,  pleasing,  businesslike  manner 


and  not  be  in  the  least  flirty  or  frivolous. 
Personality,  of  course,  counts  greatly.  The 
requirements  of  various  employers  differ. 
Some  specify  neatness,  others  accuracy, 
and  so  it  goes.  Most  employers  want  the 
tailor-made  girl  who  is  neat,  who  talks  and 
thinks  quickly.  In  many  cases  girls,  ste- 
nographers especially,  dress  too  flashily. 
It  is  the  highest  paid  girls  who  as  a  rule 
dress  the  plainest." 

»     »     « 

The  Newburgh  (N.  Y.)  News  editorially 
states  that  "the  most  popular  course  ever 
introduced  into  the  high  school  is  that  for 
the  training  of  young  men  and  women  for 
clerical  positions.  The  commercial  work 
is  appealing  to  a  large  number  who  are 
looking  beyond  school  days  and  are  de- 
sirous of  becoming  workers  in  the  great 
world  of  business.  A  knowledge  of  type- 
writing, stenography  and  bookkeeping  will 
be  valuable  whatever  the  business  position 
to  be  occupied.  The  number  of  places  for 
stenographers  and  bookkeepers  is  limited 
but  young  men  and  women  fitted  to  fill 
these  positions,  have  training  which  quali- 
fies them  for  a  diversity  of  duties  in  offices 
and  stores;  and  if  they  have  a  good  edu- 
cation, fairly  broad  general  knowledge, 
are  alert  and  resourceful,  and  are  good 
spellers,  writers  and  arithmeticians,  they 
will  not  lack  employment." 

«     «     « 

In  a  recent  letter  from  Mr.  L.  C.  Rus- 
misel,  principal  of  the  Omaha  High 
School  of  Commerce,  he  says:  "You  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  this  school  opened 
for  the  first  time  last  Monday  with  six 
hundred  students,  requiring  the  services 
of  twenty-six  commercial  teachers.  We 
have  the  best  equipment  of  any  commer- 
cial high  school  in  the  West.  All  of  our 
furniture  is  of  quartered  oak — was  made 
to  order  for  us — and  we  have  every  de- 
vice used  in  a  modern  office.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  city  in  the  United  States 
has  given  commercial  education  the  recog- 
nition it  is  receiving  in  Omaha — which  is 
another  reason  for  attending  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Missouri  Valley  Commercial 
Teachers'  Association  in  Thanksgiving 
week." 

As  to  which  we  would  remark  that  com- 
mercial education  is  bound  to  secure  recog- 
nition wherever  Mr.  Rusmisel  is  located. 
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Putting  Things  Off 

('I'lie  key  to  this  plate  will  be  given  next  month.) 
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Lypewriting  a/icC 
Office  Training 


For  Typin  uid  Office  WscUn.      Cwducwd  by 
■hcwM  bi  uUn^." 


Talks  on  Office  Training 

The  Seconi)  Step— The  Mechanical  E>etails  of  a  Letter 


AS    the    writing    of    business    letters 
forms  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the    stenographer's    work,    an    ac- 
quaintance   with   every     feature    of    this 
work  is  of  first  importance  in  the  oflice 
training  course. 

To  the  business 
man  the  mechanical 
work  on  a  letter — 
its  form,  arrange- 
ment and  appear- 
ance— is  a  mere  de- 
tail, and  is  the  last 
thing  considered,  t/ 
t(  if  doiie  right.  But 
it  looms  big  if  it  is 
not.  The  stenogra- 
pher's work  is  al- 
ways judged  by  the 
quality  of  the  trant- 
cript.  His  short- 
hand may  be  abom- 
inable, bnt  if  be  is 
able  to  read  it  (and 
he  generally  cannot 
do  so  unless  the 
shorthand  is  good) 
and  can  turn  out  a 
neat,  accurately 
typed  letter,  his 
work  will  abundant- 
ly meet  the  require- 
ments. Thus  the  mechanical  features  of  a 
letter  become  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  typist;  it  is  the  need  of  skill  and 
economy  in  performing  this  part  of  his 
work  that  makes  his  services  valuable. 

In  this  article  the  mechanical  side  of 
letter  writing  only  will  be  discussed.  There 
is  another  side  that  is  of  vastly  greater 
importance    than   this,   because  it   affects 


the  stenographer's  chances  for  promotion 
—the  actual  construction  of  the  letters 
themselves.  This  will  be  taken  up  in 
another  article. 

To  be  able  to  write  a  letter  that  is  me- 
chanically perfect, 
and  to  do  it  quickly, 
is  an  accomplish- 
ment that  pays  the 
stenographer  big 
dividends.  The  the- 
ory of  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  letter  is 
simplicity  itself;  it 
can  be  learned  in 
five  minutes.  Bat 
the  ability  to  actual- 
ly perform  the  work 
so  that  it  meets 
present-day  require- 
ments can  be  ac- 
quired only  after 
long  study  and  prac- 
tice. 

From  the  mechan- 
ical point  of  view 
the  business  letter 
has  gone  through  a 
constant  state  of 
evolution  since  the 
TioH  I  typewriter    was    in- 

troduced, but  in 
general  the  old  forms  arc  still  followed. 
They  are  by  no  means  perfect,  nor  the 
most  desirable.  But  we  must  accept  them 
and  do  the  best  we  can  with  them  he- 
cause  it  is  not  within  the  power  of  the 
stenographer  to  do  much  toward  intro- 
ducing innovations.  Originality  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  qualities  one  can  pos- 
sess, but  for  the  stenographer  to  display 
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too  much  of  it  in  the  arrangement  of  let- 
ters is  simply  to  call  down  the  wrath  of 
his  employer  upon  his  head.  Through  the 
efforts  of  scientific  office  systematizers, 
however^  alterations  in  the  accustomed 
forms  are  being  made  which  will  ultimately 
give  us  forms  which  are  economical  of  time 
and  more  artistic  in  appearance.  These 
changes  are  for  the  most  part  in  the  de- 
tails and  are  not  yet  important  enough  to 
discuss  in  full.  If  the  typist  learns  well 
the  accepted  forms  and  can  type  out  his 
letters    quickly     he 
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need  not  bother  him- 
self about  the  in- 
novations in  letter 
construction.  He 
should  keep  himself 
informed  of  the 
progress  in  business 
correspondence  and 
be  ready  to  make  his 
letters  conform  to 
the  advanced  prac- 
tice when  occasion 
requires. 

Theoretically,  the 
business  letter  usu- 
ally consists  of  the 
following  parts: 

1.  The  printed  or 
engraved  name  and 
address  of  the  indi- 
vidual, firm  or  cor- 
poration sending  the 
letter.  This  informa- 
tion usually  contains 
the  telephone  number 
and  other  facts  for 
the  convenience  of  the 
firm's  correspondents. 

9.  The  date  line — on  which  is  given  the 
month,  day  of  the  month  and  the  year. 

3.  The  address — the  name  of  the  person  ad- 
dressed, the  number  of  his  house  or  place  of 
business,  the  street,  city  and  state. 

4.  The  salutation— "Gentlemen,"  "Dear  Sir," 
"Dear  Madam." 

5.  The  body  of  the  letter — containing  the 
message  to  be  conveyed. 

6.  The  complimentary  closing — ^^'Yours 
truly,"  "Very  truly  yours,"  "Yours  sincerely," 
"Respectfully,"  etc. 

7.  The  signature — ^which  is  usually  pen  writ- 
ten by  the  dictator. 

8.  The  dictator's  and  the  stenographer's  ini- 
tials. 

This  in  brief  is  the  prescribed  form  of 
a  business  letter  under  our  present  prac- 
tice, and  all  these  features  as  they  ought 
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to  appear  on  the  ordinary  business  letter 
are  shown  in  Illustration  No.  1.  They  are 
remarkably  simple,  but  in  the  handling  of 
this  very  simple  material  the  stenogprapher 
can  quickly  show  whether  he  is  an  adept 
or  a  mere  bungler  in  his  work. 

From  the  mechanical  point  of  view,  busi- 
ness letters  naturally  fall  into  three  classes 
— the  short  letter,  the  ordinary  one-page 
letter,  and  the  long  letter.  Types  of  these 
three  letters  are  illustrated. 

Hardly  any  two  letters  will  be  alike  so 

far  as  length  is  con- 
cerned, but  all  are 
arranged  on  the 
same  general  plan. 
The  test  of  the  ste- 
nographer's skill  is 
how  he  arranges  his 
letter  so  that  it  com- 
plies with  the  cus- 
tomary form  in  taste 
and  in  artistic  bal- 
ance. How  to  get 
this  effect  is  a  prob- 
lem that  we  shall 
have  to  study. 

The  first  thing  to 
be  considered  in 
proper  disposition 
of  the  matter  on  the 
page  is  margin,  and 
it  is  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  margin 
that  the  average  ste- 
nographer discloses 
his  possession  of  the 
artistic  sense  or  the 
lack  of  it.  A  simple 
illustration  will  make  clear  the  correct  view 
of  the  margin:  The  effect  of  a  picture  is 
much  enhanced  by  its  frame,  or  by  a  wide 
"mat"  around  it — if  it  is  an  engraving  or 
water  color.  In  placing  a  letter,  just  con- 
sider the  letter  itself  as  the  picture,  and 
the  margin,  or  wide  space  around  it,  as 
the  frame,  and  you  will  get  the  right  idea. 
As  the  present  practice  is  to  use  letter 
heads  of  the  same  size  for  all  letters,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  shorter  the  letter  the 
wider  the  margin  will  necessarily  be — 
and  this  applies  to  the  top,  the  bottom 
and  the  sides.  On  the  short  and  medium 
length  letters,  the  margin  at  the  bottom 
may  be  left  a  little  wider  than  the  others. 
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just  as  is  done  in  first-class  books.  By 
the  use  of  wide  or  single  space^  as  the 
case  may  demand,  a  good  margin  can  al- 
ways be  obtained.  Within  certain  bounds, 
the  wider  the  margin  the  better  the  ap- 
pearance. A  letter  should  never  present  a 
crowded  appearance.  A  single-spaced  let- 
ter filling  the  sheet  from  edge  to  edge  is 
about  the  most  uninteresting  thing  imag- 
inable. A  study  of  the  make-up  of  good 
books  will  furnish  valuable  pointers  in 
the  arrangement  of  letters  and  all  kinds  of 
typed  matter.  The 
illustrations  in  this 
article  will  give  a 
correct  idea  of  the 
proper  disposition 
of  the  average  busi- 
ness letter  on  the 
letter  head. 

The  presentation 
or  placing  of  the 
letter  correctly  on 
the  page  has  a  most 
important  bearing 
on  its  appearance. 
Another  point  to  be 
taken  into  consider- 
ation is  paragraph- 
ing. Breaking  the 
matter  up  into  f re- 
q  u  e  n  t  paragraphs 
relieves  the  monoto- 
n  o  u  s  appearance 
and  invites  the  read- 
er to  read  on.  Para- 
graphs are  usually 
indented  uniformly 
five  spaces.  There  is 

some  difference  of  opinion  on  this 
point,  but  the  best  correspondents  take  the 
view  that  typewriting  is  but  another  form 
of  printing  and  should  be  governed  by  the 
mles  that  apply  to  printing. 

There  are  a  thousand  and  one  other  lit- 
tle details  that  bear  on  the  subject  of  ar- 
rangement that  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. No  matter  how  good  your  judg- 
ment may  be  in  arranging  the  letter,  if 
these  details  are  not  observed  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  letter  will  be  marred.  A 
few  of  these  points  are  tabulated  for  con- 
venience in  studying  and  in  reviewing: 

1.  The  touch  must  be  absolutely  even. 

2.  The  type  should  always  be  clean. 
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3.  The  punctuation  marks  should  not  pene- 
trate the  paper. 

4.  Fresh  ribbons  are  essential  to  good,  clear, 
clean-cut  copy.  The  color  should  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  printed  letter  head. 

5.  Accuracy  in  spelling,  punctuation  and 
typing  must  be  closely  observed. 

6.  Erasing  should  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible. 

7.  Striking  one  letter  over  another  should 
never  be  sanctioned. 

8.  Poor  spacing  due  to  failure  to  strike  the 
keys  in  even  time  can  be  overcome  by  care. 

9.  The  right-hand  margin  should  be  as  even 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  it. 

10.  The  misspelling 
of  a  name  is  unfor- 
givable. 

11.  Judgment  in 
the  use  of  spacing  be- 
tween the  lines  adds 
much  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  letter. 

19.  Correct  and 
uniform  indentation 
of  paragraphs  adds  to 
the  appearance. 

13.  Improper  divis- 
ion of  woi^ds  when 
the  hyphen  is  used  is 
a  common  error. 

14.  Use  only  clean 
paper  that  is  free 
from  finger  prints. 
Avoid  using  paper 
that  has  been  pre- 
viously used  as  a 
''backing  sheet" 

15.  A  letter  should 
be  properly  folded. 

16.  Letters  should 
be  written  on  good 
paper  and  the  envel- 
opes should  match  the 
paper. 

17.  Letters  should 
be   written    on    paper 
of    the    accepted    let- 
ter head  size— 83^x1 1  inches.     "Freak"  station- 
ery of  all  kinds  should  be  avoided. 

18.  The  point  of  starting  the  complimentary 
closing  should  be  determined  by  the  length  of 
the  signature;  and  should  balance  wim  the 
signature. 

19.  The  date  should  be  on  a  line  by  itself 
and  be  even  with  the  right-hand  margin;  a  pe- 
riod need  not  follow. 

20.  Nearly  all  good  correspondents  now 
place  merely  a  colon  after  the  salutation. 

21.  The  Utle  "Mr.,"  "Mrs.,"  "Miss,"  or 
"Messrs.,"  etc.,  should  always  precede  the 
name. 

9Q.  If  a  title  follows  the  name  it  should  be 
written  on  the  line  below  the  signature  and  be 
even  or  nearly  even  witli  the  right-hand  margin. 

23.  The  letter  should  be  examined  for  mis- 
prints and  inaccuracies  before  it  is  taken  from 
the  machine. 


At«eaa.  Okia. 
af  tka  Uttar 
aat  aattafaetary 
aay  frloa.  tkaafk 
tlv«  aatlafkatlaa 

r«  ^aotoA  tha  aaaaMar*    ilaaamt  af  30  par  aont.  Al«k 
eata  e«*  aavo  TtC.VO-     la  «la«  af  tha  prlea  at  rttah  thay  kava 
b««n  ta]rti«.  «•  affora4  aa  «ct*a  10  par  aaat.  or  tU.H  avt. 
If  th«y  Baaii  ctra  aa  oriar  far  B«t  loaa  tkaa  aaa  «0Ma.  aat 
ftnallT  offarai  aaothar  10  par  aaat  far  aa  artar  af  aat  laaa 
than  t«o  4esan.  ahlah  aaaU  aat  :fl4.U,  ar  n..tt  akava  tha  At- 
>.oo4  ;riaa.     ra  talkoA  qaalttr.   of  ooarva,  asA  tha  >aae*<  af 
04r  faaiory.     Tha  oaly  raavanaa  •■  eoalt  g»\  aaa  that  tkay 
r:teiit  h«7  joar  foata  aaA  fl«a  aa  tbo  prafaroaaa.  aa  aat 
af  tk«  advantacaa  «a  patBla«  oat.  If  «•  aaaM  naat  tka 
rrieo.     r«  raplla4  that  aa  m  had  groatl;  oaaoa«a4  aar  aathar 
XXy  is  4laa«aiita  ta  a  aMkafaatarlac  aoaawor.  aa  <U  aat  faal 
at  liberty  to  aay  y  t«  thair  prafaaitloa  aiitll  aa  ha«  aaa- 
■aaioata*  It  to  tha  faatery. 

■«  eivo  7«a  tha  *alo  otavy.  tkat  la  yaar  a4Tlaa  ta  aa 
to  H7  ka**  It  OB  ftlo  for  rafaraaaa  aa  a  praaaAaat  («(*anlac 
fatiiro  ooeaoloea  af  tbo  aoaa  kiaA. 


ftla 
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94.  Capitals  and  other  full  face  characters 
should  be  struck  with  a  litttle  heavier  touch  in 
order  to  produce  uniformity  in  appearance  with 
the  other  matter. 

There  is  one  caution  that  eyery  young 
stenographer  should  observe^  and  that  is, 
not  to  attempt  to  copy  the  style  of  every 
striking  letter  that  comes  to  his  attention. 
The  letters  that  come  to  any  one  office  are 
extraordinarily  varied.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  them,  it  will  be  found,  are  poorly 
arranged,  poorly  typewritten  and  bear  un- 
mistakable signs  of  carelessness.  The 
models  given  here  conform  to  the  accepted 
standards  and  are  used  by  the  best  busi- 
ness houses. 

In  the  next  of  these  articles  a  discussion 
of  the  composition  side  of  letters  will  be 
taken  up.    Watch  for  it. 


Ideas  for  the  Typist 

I  have  an  idea  for  all  students  interested 
in  ornamental  typewriting  work.  Nearly 
all  designs  desired  may  be  copies  from 
crochet  and  cross  stitch  patterns. — Anna 
B,  Meyer,  Melrose,  Minn, 

*     «     * 

I  think  it  a  good  idea  for  students  in  ad- 
vanced dictation  classes  to  write  one  let- 
ter only  on  each  page  they  transcribe,  thus 
getting  into  the  habit  of  arranging  their 
letters  from  their  shorthand  notes. — H.  S, 
Pigott,  Chicago,  III. 

«     »     « 

My    employer    prefers    a    typewritten 

specification  rather  than  the  printed  forms 

more  commonly  used — they  are  generally 

wanted  in  a  hurry,  too — so  to  expeditiously 

execute  his  wishes  I  write  up  at  odd  times 

such  portions  of  the  specification  that  I 

know  will  simply  be  copied  any  way,  and 

it  certainly  repays  me  in  a  rush  to  have 

just  about  half  of  the  specification  neatly 

done   beforehand,   because   it   apparently 

pleases  my  employer.    This  is  only  a  bit  of 

my  own  experience,  but  may  be  applicable 

for    some   one    else. — Frankie    O.    Beard, 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

«     «     « 

As  a  suggestion  to  accompany  my  copy, 
I  give  the  following:  In  my  two  weeks 
of  work  as  a  stenographer,  I  found  one  of 
my  great  defects  to  be  the  keeping  of  files. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  Commercial  Colleges 


and  Schools  would  make  it  a  rule  for  the 
students  to  correspond  with  one  another 
and  keep  a  file  of  all  such  correspondence, 
that  it  would  overcome  this  defect  to  a 
certain  extent. — L.  Frank  Malone,  Bertha, 
Ohio. 

"Ideas"  Wanted 

Efficiency  in  handling  his  work  is  con- 
stantly sought  by  the  ambitious  typist,  and 
nearly  all  typists,  through  study  and  sug- 
gestion, have  developed  original  and  time- 
saving  ways  of  performing  certain  feat- 
ures of  their  work.  This  department  in- 
vites contributions  from  those  who  have 
developed  such  ideas.  To  pass  these  ideas 
on  to  your  fellow  typists  for  their  use  and 
benefit  is  to  render  a  splendid  service.  The 
exchange  of  ideas  will  be  helpful  to  all. 
No  matter  how  simple  or  unimportant  you 
think  your  plan  may  be,  send  it  in — it  may 
be  the  solution  of  the  very  problem  that 
some  far  off  stenographer  has  been  rack- 
ing his  brain  with.  "To  give  away  your 
education  is  to  keep  it." 


Miss  Tarr  as  a  Typist 

In  the  various  newspaper  accounts  of 
Miss  Tarr's  feat  in  taking  and  transcribing 
Governor  Wilson's  speech  of  acceptance, 
there  seemed  to  be  some  confusion  as  to 
whether  Miss  Tarr  was  a  stenographer  or 
merely  a  typewriter  operator — one  paper 
heading  the  article  "Typewriter  vs. 
Shorthand."  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was 
a  combination  of  both  shorthand  skill  and 
typewriting  skill  that  made  the  quick  and 
efficient  work  she  did,  possible. 

Miss  Tarr  is  an  extraordinarily  rapid 
typist,  and  would  unquestionably  be  able 
to  give  a  good  account  of  herself  in  the 
typewriting  speed  contests  should  she  turn 
her  attention  in  that  direction. 


The  Essentials 

Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise 

May  make  a  man  healthy,  say  those  who 

are  wise ; 
But  he'll  not  get  wealthy,  however  he  tries. 
If  he  thinks  it  is  foolish  to  advertise. 

— Life. 
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Luck— Good  and  Bad— I 

(The  key  to  this  plate  will  be  given  next  month.) 
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Luck — Good  and  Bad — II 

(The  key  to  this  plate  will  be  given  next  month.) 
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"The  Promised  Land" 


PROBABLY  nothing  that  has  been 
written  during  the  last  yeai"  has  at- 
tracted more  attention  in  the  world 
of  readers  than  The  Promited  Land  by 
Mary  Antin.  This  material  first  appeared 
as  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Atlantic  Maga- 
zine. It  has  since  been  published  in  a 
book  by  HoDgbton,  Mifflin  &  Company,  and 
although  it  has  been  out  but  a  few  months 
it  has,  we  understand,  already  run  through 
several  editions. 

The  story  that  Mary  Antin  tells,  and  it 
is  her  own  story,  is  of  a  little  Jewish  girl 
who  with  her  family  came  to  America  not 
many  years  ago.  Mary  Antin  is  still  a 
yoang  woman,  not  yet  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  that  she  wields  a  pen  of  force  and 
power  is  an  evidence  of  what  the  educa- 
tional oportnnities  of  America  have  meant 
to  her.  The  special  significance  of  what 
she  has  to  say  to  the  readers  of  this  maga- 
xine  lies,  it  seems  to  ns,  in  the  lesson  it 
teaches  of  what  opportunity  really  means. 
Mary  Antin  has  been  able  to  do  what  she 
has  and  to  become  what  she  is  only  because 
she  has  recognised  and  grasped  opportuni- 
ties and  made  the  most  of  tjiem. 

In  writing  of  her  first  days  in  this  new 
land  she  clearly  shows  this.  On  her  first 
evening  in  Boston  her  father  conducts  the 
family  on  a  little  excursion  through  the 
lighted  streets. 

As  we  moved  along  in  a  little  procession,  I 
was  delighted  with  the  illumination  of  the 
streets.  So  many  lamps,  and  they  burned  until 
morning,  my  father  said,  and  so  people  did  not 
need  to  carry  lanterns.  In  America,  then, 
everything  was  free,  as  we  had  heard  in  Russia, 
light  was  free;  tlie  streets  were  as  bright  as 
a  synagogue  on  a  holy  day.  Music  was  free; 
we  have  been  serenaded,  to  our  gaping  delight, 
by  a  brass  bend  of  many  pieces,  soon  after  our 
tostallation  on  Union  Place. 

Edacation  was  free.    That  subject  my  father 


opportunity,  the  treasure  that  no  thief 
could  touch,  not  even  misfortune  or  poverty. 
It  was  the  one  thing  that  he  was  able  to  promise 
us  when  he  sent  for  us;  surer,  safer  than  bread 
or  shelter.  On  our  second  day  I  was  thrilled 
with  the  realization  of  what  this  freedom  of 
education  meanL  A  little  girl  from  across  the 
alley  came  and  offered  to  conduct  us  to  sdiool. 
My  father  was  out,  but  we  five  between  us  had 
a  few  words  of  F.nglish  by  this  time.  We  knew 
the  word  school,  we  understood.  This  child. 
who  had  never  seen  us  till  yesterday,  who  could 
not  pronounce  our  names,  who  was  not  much 
better  dressed  than  we,  was  able  to  offer  us*  the 
freedom  of  the  schools  of  Boston  I  No  applica- 
tion mode,  no  questions  asked,  no  eicaminations, 
rulings,  exclusions;  no  machinations,  no  fees. 
The  doors  stood  open  for  every  one  of  us.  The 
smallest  child  could  show  us  the  way. 

What  America  meant  to  her  she  owed 
largely  in  those  early  days  to  her  father 
and  what  she  has  since  become  she  owes 
to  a  great  extent,  as  she  recognizes,  to  her 
father's  mental  attitude  and  to  his  per- 
ception of  what  the  educational  opportuni- 
ties of  America  might  mean  to  his  children. 
This  is  shown  in  her  account  of  their  in- 
troduction to  the  American  schools. 

If  education,  culture,  the  higher  life  were 
shining  things  to  be  worshiped  from  afar,  he 
had  still  a  means  left  whereby  be  could  draw 
one  step  nearer  to  them.  He  could  send  his 
children  to  school,  to  learn  all  those  things  that 
be  tcnew  by  fame  to  be  desirable.  The  common 
school,  at  least,  perhaps  high  school;  for  one 
or  two,  perhaps  even  college  1  His  children 
should  be  students,  should  fill  his  house  with 
books  and  inteUectual  company;  and  thus  he 
would  walk  by  proiy  in  the  Elysian  fields  of 
liberal  learning.  As  for  the  children  them- 
selves, he  knew  no  surer  way  to  their  advance- 
ment and  happiness. 

So  it  was  with  a  heart  full  of  longing  and 
hope  that  my  father  led  us  to  school  on  that 
first  day.  He  took  long  strides  in  his  eagerness, 
the  rest  of  as  running  and  hopping  to  keep  up. 

At   last   the   four   of    us   stood    around   the 
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teacher's  desk;  and  my  father,  in  his  impossible 
English,  gave  us  over  in  her  charge,  with  some 
broKen  word  of  his  hopes  for  us  wat  his  swell- 
ing heart  could  no  longer  contain.  .  .  •  This 
foreigner,  who  brought  his  children  to  school 
as  if  it  were  an  act  of  consecration,  who  re- 
garded the  teacher  of  the  primer  class  with 
reverence,  who  spoke  of  visions,  like  a  man  in- 
spired, in  a  common  schoolroom,  was  not  like 
other  aliens,  who  brought  their  children  in  dull 
obedience  to  the  law;  was  not  like  the  native 
fathers,  who  brought  their  unmanageable  boys, 
glad  to  be  relieved  of  their  care. 

Later  in  the  book  in  her  chapter  on  A 

Kingdom  in  the  Slutni  the  author  further 

shows  her  appreciative  attitude  toward  the 

opportunities  of  America. 

From  my  little  room  on  Dover  Street  I 
reached  out  for  the  world,  and  the  world  came 
to  me.  Through  books,  through  the  conversa- 
tion of  noble  men  and  women,  through  com- 
munion with  the  stars  in  the  deptii  of  night,  I 
entered  into  every  noble  chamber  of  the  palace 
of  life.  I  employed  no  chann  to  win  admit- 
tance. The  doors  opened  to  me  because  I  had 
a  right  to  be  within.  My  patent  of  nobility  was 
the  longing  for  the  abundance  of  life  with  which 
I  was  endowed  at  birth;  and  from  the  time  I 
could  toddle  unaided  I  have  been  gathering 
into  my  hand  everything  that  was  fine  in  the 
world  around  me.  Given  health  and  standing- 
room,  I  should  have  worked  out  my  salvation 
even  on  a  desert  island.  Being  set  down  in  the 
garden  of  America,  where  opportunity  waits  on 
ambition,  I  was  bound  to  make  my  days  a 
triumphal  march  toward  my  goal.  The  most 
unfriendly  witness  of  my  life  will  not  venture 
to  deny  that  I  have  been  successful. 

In  her  closing,  Mary  Antin  strikes  a 
note  almost  prophetic — a  note  which  can- 
not but  suggest  to  us  one  reason  why  the 
foreigner,  handicapped  though  he  is, 
wrings  success  from  what  to  the  native- 
born  American  often  spells  failure. 

This  is  my  latest  home,  and  it  invites  me  to 
a  glad  new  life.  The  endless  ages  have  indeed 
throbbed  through  my  blood,  but  a  new  rhythm 
dances  in  my  veins.  My  spirit  is  not  tied  to  the 
monumental  past,  any  more  than  my  feet  were 
bound  to  my  grandfather's  house  below  the 
hill.  The  past  was  only  my  cradle,  and  now 
it  cannot  hold  me,  because  I  am  too  big;  Just 
as  the  little  house  in  Polotzk,  once  my  home, 
has  now  become  a  toy  of  memory,  as  I  move 
about  at  will  in  the  wide  spaces  of  this  splendid 
palace,  whose  shadow  covers  acres.  No;  it  is 
not  I  that  belong  to  the  past,  but  the  past  that 
belongs  to  me.  America  is  the  youngest  of  the 
nations,  and  inherits  all  that  went  before  in 
history.  And  I  am  the  youngest  of  America's 
children,  and  into  my  hands  is  given  all  her 
priceless  heritage,  to  the  last  white  star  espied 
through  the  telescope,  to  the  last  great  thought 
of  the  philosopher.  Mine  is  the  whole  majestic 
past,  and  mine  is  the  shining  future. 


The  Title  "  Professor '* 

50.  To  whom  is  it  proper  to  apply  the  title 
"Professor?" 

• 

A  unanimous  verdict  is  returned  by  our 
readers  against  the  wide  misapplication  of 
the  title  "Professor."  Mr.  Richard  P. 
Wood,  Acme  Business  College,  Everett, 
Washing^n,  puts  his  resentment  of  the  in- 
discriminate use  of  this  term  into  verse 
as  follows: 

This  title  blankets  many  vanial  sins 

And  weaknesses  of  learning's  paladins: 
By  right  it  designates  the  men  who  teach 

Ana  hold  a  chair  within  a  campus'  readi. 
Some  High  School  principals  delight  to  hear 

The  pride  of  "ProP  within  their  children's 
cheer; 
Com  doctors  use  the  title's  luring  sound; 

In  business  colleges  'tis  wrongly  found; 
The  long-haired  quacks  of  every  kind  and  tribe 

Transform  this  title's  force  to  empty  gibe; 
This,  indiscriminately  most  confer 

On  all,  who  the  indignity  will  bear. 
Why  not  then  leave  this  fakirs'  brand  of  shame 

To  prove  how  much  deception's  in  a  name? 

To  Mr.  P.  O.  Selby,  Carthage  High 
School,  Carthage,  Mo.,  we  are  indebted 
for  a  full  explanation  of  the  correct  use  of 
the  word : 

The  title  "Professor"  Is  applied  at  present  to 
teachers  of  all  kinds,  to  com  doctors,  quacks 
and  fakirs,  piano  timers,  street  venders,  hyp- 
notists, and  especially  to  sleight-of-hand  per- 
formers, jugglers,  and  mountebanks. 

"Professor"  is  applied  properly  to  those  in- 
structors in  -universities  or  colleges  who  are 
heads  of  departments.  It  is  also  properly  given 
to  those  instructors  who  are  termed  "assistant 
professors;"  they  being  given  the  title  "Profes- 
sor" just  as  a  lieutenant-governor  is  called 
"Governor"  and  as  a  lieutenant-colonel  is  ad- 
dressed as  "Colonel."  As  a  courtesy,  it  is  ex- 
tended to  any  person  who  has  once  had  the 
right  to  it.  It  mav  properly  be  applied  to 
women  who  are  professors  or  assistant  profes- 
sors in  a  university  or  a  college,  but  it  is  not 
often  done. 

"Professor"  is  not  properly  used  to  designate 
presidents  of  schools  (who  are  addressed  as 
"President,")  principals  or  teachers  of  high 
schools  or  lower  public  schools,  superintendent 
of  schools,  nor  to  designate  teachers  of  a  busi- 
ness school. 

Titles  of  all  kinds  are  losing  favor  in  this 
country  as  it  becomes  more  democratic,  and 
this  extends  to  "Professor,"  "Reverend,"  "Hon- 
orable," "Doctor,"  "Esauire,"  and  "Judge."  A 
church  convention  in  Chicago  last  winter  went 
on  record  against  the  use  of  the  title  "Rever- 
end." The  ministers  of  the  gospel  preferred  to 
be  called  plain  "Mister."  The  title  "Professor" 
has  come  into  such  disrepute  through  its  mis- 
application that  a  great  many  who  are  entitled 
to  it,  object  to  its  use  in  connection  with  them- 
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selves.  It  is  only  the  old-fashioned  ones  and 
the  supercilious  ones  who  care  for  the  doubt- 
fully honorable  distinction  of  "Professor." 

When  it  is  reflected  upon  that  every  male  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  is  entitled  to  be  ad- 
dressed as  "His  Majesty,"  but,  in  general,  pre- 
fers the  democratic  "Mister,"  one  sees  no  reason 
why  there  should  be  any  desire  for  superficial 
titles. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Oates,  Secretary,  Northern 
Normal  &  Industrial  School,  Aberdeen,  S. 
Dak.,  voices  a  sentiment  which  is  for- 
tmiately  growing  more  and  more  common 
not  only  in  the  so-called  "educational 
circles,"  but  among  all  people  who  pre- 
sume to  give  instruction  in  any  line: 

The  application  of  this  "handle"  to  the  aero- 
naut, dog  trainer  and  dancing  master  thor- 
oughly disgusts  school  men.  The  common  con- 
ception of  the  use  of  the  word  is,  that  it  may 
be  properly  applied  to  any  one  who  teaches, 
from  the  assistant  instructor  in  typewriting  in 
a  business  college  to  the  Dean  of  a  college  in  a 
great  university. 

Higher  institutions  of  learning  are  taken  as 
authority  in  questions  touching  upon  education 
and,  I  believe,  should  be  followed  in  their  use 
of  the  title  "Professor."  "Mr."  has  always  been 
eminently  acceptable  to  most  of  us  in  prepara- 
torv  or  business  school  work  and  the  term 
"Professor"  should  be  left  for  college  and 
university  men  who  really  have  a  claim  to  it. 

This  question  has  brought  out  a  splen- 
did response  and  contributions  worthy  of 
mention  have  also  been  received  from  Mr. 
R.  E.  Young,  Galesburg,  111.,  Mr.  C.  V. 
Crumley,  Beutel  Business  College,  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  Mr.  Walter  E.  Lindig,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  Mr.  Frank  C.  Scott,  Custer,  Mont., 
Mr.  B.  S.  Barrett,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Mr. 
M.  N.  Bunker,  Halford,  Kans.,  Mr.  Ray 
C.  Gruhlke,  Vallajo,  Cal.,  and  Mr.  H.  E. 
Kemp,  Decatur,  111. 


Do  Employers  Consider  Touch  Typewrit- 
ing a  Fad  ? 

51.  Do  employers,  as  a  rule,  prefer  touch 
typists,  or  are  a  good  many,  as  is  supposed  by 
some  students,  old  fashioned  enough  to  put  no 
confidence  in  such  "fads"? 

According  to  the  numerous  discussions 
of  this  question  which  have  come  to  us, 
employers  may  be  divided  into  three  classes 
as  to  their  attitude  towards  touch  type- 
writingrf  These  we  may  characterize  as 
the  "standpatter,"  the  "progressive"  and 
"the  man  who  doesn't  care." 


The  "standpatter"  insists  on  the  good 
old  way.  The  stenographer  who  has  been 
with  him  for  twenty  years  used  two  fingers 
on  each  hand.  She  watched  her  keyboard 
constantly  and  her  work  was  satisfactory. 
He  wants  some  one  just  as  much  like  her 
as  he  can  get.  Mr.  C.  S.  Walton,  Denver, 
Colo.,  tells  us  a  story  of  such  an  employer, 
the  first  he  met  with  on  leaving  school. 
Three  or  four  errors  showed  up  in  the 
work  of  two  beginning  typists  and  these 
brought  down  a  "general  denunciation  of 
the  new-fangled  touch  typewriting,"  and 
according  to  the  victim  "it  was  no  luke- 
warm one  either." 

The  employer  whom  we  may  term  "pro- 
gressive" has  learned  and  appreciates  the 
value  of  touch  typewriting.  As  one*  con- 
tributor says,  these  men  "realize  that  they 
must  keep  pace  with  the  times,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  all  improvements  in  methods  as 
well  as  in  machinery  and  systems  in  order 
to  meet  the  competition  of  their  rivals  in 
business." 

But  the  larger  number  display  an  in- 
difference to  the  methods  employed  by 
typists.  What  they  want  is  results.  Mr. 
Frank  C.  Scott,  Custer,  Mont.,  discusses 
this  type  of  employer  as  follows: 

What  the  ordinary  employer  of  typists  looks 
for  is  results.  If  the  typist  has  the  speed,  the 
accuracy,  the  neatness,  and  the  economy  that 
satisfies  him  he  is  not  likely  to  care  whether 
the  typist  writes  by  sight  or  by  touch.  Even  if, 
on  account  of  former  experience,  the  employer 
is  prejudiced  one  way  or  another,  he  is  not 
likely  to  refuse  to  let  the  typist  show  him  that 
she  can  get  results.  A  characteristic  trait  of 
the  modem  American  business  man  is  that  he  is 
after  results,  and  always  wants  the  best  method 
he  can  find  to  get  them. 

An  ingenious  argument  brought  forth  by 

Mr.  C.  V.  Crumley  is: 

Like  shorthand,  it  makes  little  difference  what 
system  is  used  so  long  as  she  is  able  to  "deliver 
the  goods."  The  typist  who  has  learned  the 
touch  system,  however,  can  easily  change  to  the 
sight  system  should  an  employer  demand  it,  but 
the  contrary  is  not  so  easy. 

Mr.  Abram  M.  Kulp,  Hatfield,  Pa.,  Mr. 
R.  E.  Young,  Galesburg,  111.,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land Cabler,  Arkadelphia,  Ark.,  Mr.  P. 
O.  Selby,  Carthage,  Mo.,  Mr.  B.  S.  Bar- 
rett, Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  H.  E.  Kemp, 
Decatur,  111.,  Mr.  Ray  C.  Gruhlke,  Val- 
lejo,  Cal.  and  M.  N.  Bunker,  Halford, 
Kans.,  are  also  credited  with  excellent  con- 
tributions. 
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Colored  Carbons  as  an  Aid  to  Filing 

59.  The  following  suggestion  is  quoted  from 
a  recent  issue  of  a  business  magaxine: 

"In  one  large  office,  each  department  uses 
paper  of  a  different  color  for  the  carbon  copies 
of  its  outgoing  letters  to  distinguish  its  corre- 
spondence when  placed  with  that  of  other  de- 
partments in  the  general  files.  When  request 
is  made  for  the  letters  of  any  particular  de- 
partment with  a  correspondent,  the  file  clerk 
has  only  to  observe  the  color  of  the  carbon 
copies  attached  to  the  original  letters  instead 
of  having  to  look  for  the  initial  of  the  writer 
on  every  one." 

What  is  the  opinion  of  the  readers  of  the 
Qregg  Writer  as  to  the  utility  of  such  a  plan? 

Mr.  Abram  M.  Kulp^  Hatfield,  Pa.^ 
speaks  from  the  standpoint  of  experience 
in  favor  of  this  plan.    He  says : 

In  my  opinion  this  is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  practical  ways  of  filing  I  have  met  with 
in  actual  business,  I  am  in  charge  of  the  files 
and  we  use  the  same  system  in  the  general 
files  in  the  firm  where  I  am  employed  and  it 
works  splendidly.  It  should  show  to  especial 
ffood  advantage  where  the  numerical  system  of 
filing  is  used. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Kemp,  who  is  principal  of  the 
commercial  department  of  the  high  school 
at  Decatur,  111.,  has  been  in  the  employ  of 
the  U.  S.  Government  during  the  summer 
months,  being  engaged  as  a  clerk  in  one 
of  the  departments  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
His  comments  on  the  methods  used  by  the 
U.  S.  Government  are  therefore  bas^  on 
first-hand  information: 

Uncle  Sam  follows  a  similar  plan  in  some  of 
the  Departments  in  Washington,  where  the 
chiefs  of  some  of  the  Bureaus  use  different 
colored  or  kinds  of  letter  heads,  as  well  as  dif- 
ferent colored  carbon  copies  in  different  Bu- 
reaus, and  in  different  sections  of  the  same 
Bureau.  It  saves  time  not  only  for  the  filing 
clerk,  but  for  anv  one  who  may  have  occasion 
to  refer  to  the  files. 

As  Mr.  C.  V.  Crumley  puts  it,  the 
adoption  of  such  a  plan  "gives  to  each 
department  an  individuality." 

If  you  are  a  progressive  stenographer, 
why  not  work  out  a  plan  for  adapting  this 
suggestion  to  your  line  of  business?  If 
you  are  a  student  planning  to  reach  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  stenogprApl^lc 
efficiency,  file  this  suggestion  away  in  one 
comer  of  your  mind  for  future  reference. 
It  may  help  you  some  time  to  convince 
your  employer  of  your  value  to  him  and 
to  his  business. 


A  Cure  for  Cold  Fingers 

53.  A  typist  complains  that  she  suffers  great 
discomfort  from  cold  fingers  while  typing.  This 
condition  is  present  even  when  working  in  a 
warm  room  and  when  the  rest  of  the  body  is 
warm.    Can  any  one  suggest  a  remedy? 

Mr.    Paul    HofiFman,  Cincinnati,  Ohio^ 

sends  in  a  contribution  which  is  good  and 

to  the  point: 

Particularly  in  cold  weather  if  an  office  is 
not  well  heated,  the  stenographer's  fingers  are 
chilled  and  stiffened  by  contact  with  Sie  cold 
metal  typewriter.  This  is  not  only  uncomfort- 
able, but  also  affects  the  stenographer's  speed. 
A  simple  remedy  may  be  found  in  washing  the 
hands  in  cold  water  and  diying  them  by  rub- 
bing them  briskly  with  a  coarse  toweC  thus 
restoring  the  circulation  and  warming  tiion  up. 

Two  practical  remedies  are  suggested 

by  Mr.  Crumley: 

The  best  plan  I  have  used  for  cold  fingers  is 
to  open  the  steam  escape  valve  on  a  steam 
radiator,  and  wash  the  hands  in  the  escaping 
steam.  If  this  is  not  practical,  a  good  finger 
exercise  will  prove  beneficial,  as  it  draws  the 
blood  to  the  fingers. 

Mr.  Charles   F.   Gunther,    Charleston, 

Mo.,  brings  out  an  idea  which  probably 

strikes  at  the  real  root  of  the  difficulty 

in  the  majority  of  cases: 

This  condition  is  undoubtedly  brou|^t  about 
from  the  fact  that  the  typist  has  poor  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  for  it  is  one  of  the  nnfail- 
inff  signs  of  such  a  condition.  But  if  one  will 
take  a  cold  bath  on  arising  in  the  morning,  fol- 
lowed by  a  brisk  rubbing  of  all  parts  of  the 
body  and  plenty  of  out-<loor  exercise,  it  will 
only  be  a  short  time  until  the  fingers  will 
lose  their  coldness,  with  their  attendant  stiff- 
ness, and  the  operator  will  be  able  to  use  the 
fingers  as  well  after  comine  in  from  the  cold 
as  if  they  had  been  'Vanned  up.'* 

The  necessity  of  exercise  should  be  es- 
pecially emphasized.  A  writer  in  the 
"beauty  department"  of  one  of  the  women's 
magazines  in  speaking  of  this  complaint 
suggests  tennis,  golf  and  walking  as  ex- 
ercises especially  beneficial. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Barrett  is  not  disposed  to 
view  the  subject  seriously.  He  says: 
"Don't  worry  about  cold  hands,  but  if  yoa 
get  cold  feet — it's  a  bad  sign !" 


The  Vocabulary  of  Aeroplane  Business 

54.  Will  you  ask  your  readers  to  furnish  a 
list  of  words  frequently  used  in  connection  with 
the  aeroplane  business? 

Mr.  Paul  F.  Hoffman,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
replies  as  follows: 
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The  science  of  aeronautics  is  already  so  far 
advanced  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  answer  this 
question  briefly.  However,  here  are  twenty 
words  which  are  used  frequently  in  that  busi- 


ness: 

Aerodrome 

Aeronaut 

Aeroplane 

Aileron 

Anemometer 

Aviation 

Aviator 

Balancing-plane 

Barograph 

Biplane 


CSiassis 

Deflector 

Dirigible 

Equaliser 

Glider 

Hydroplane 

Monoplane 

Torque 

Volplane 

Wing-warping 


Mr.  H.  E.  Kemp  furnishes  a  list  of 
suggestive  words  and  adds  the  helpful  in- 
formation that  "many  more  may  be  ac- 
quired from  some  of  the  leading  scientific 
magazines^  such  as  the  Scientific  Ameri- 
can, Popular  Mechanics,  or  from  catalogs 
of  airship  manufacturers." 

Lists  of  words  were  also  submitted  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Carlson,  Chicago,  111.,  and  Mr. 
Leopold  Ramm,  Dayton,  Ohio.  We  will 
once  more,  however,  give  Mr.  B.  S.  Barrett 
the  last  word.  His  list,  you  must  admit,  is 
both  comprehensive  and  suggestive: 


over, 


Hangar,  fly,  ''up  she  goes,**  enffine  stops,  tips 
er,  "down  she  comes,    wreck,  killed,  funeral. 


Some  Suggestions 

In  sending  in  contributions  to  this  de- 
partment will  our  readers  please  remem- 
ber: (1)  To  place  their  full  name  and 
address  on  the  first  sheet  of  the  manu- 
script. (2)  To  write  each  answer  on  a 
separate  sheet  and  place  their  name  on 
each.  (8)  That  we  want  not  only  answers 
to  published  questions,  but  questions  and 
general  suggestions  as  well. 


A  reader  from  New  Zealand  calls  our 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible 
for  foreign  readers  to  get  their  answers  to 
us  by  the  specified  time.  We  are  espe- 
cially anxious  to  hear  from  subscribers 
from  a  distance  and  would  suggest  that 
they  send  us  suitable  questions  with  ad- 
vance answers  or  if  this  is  not  feasible, 
that  they  attach  to  their  questions  a  spe- 
cial request  that  the  discussion  be  held 
over  so  as  to  allow  time  for  their  con- 
tributions to  reach  us. 


Referred  for  Answer 

6.  Should  a  young  lady,  who  is  assistant 
cashier  in  a  bank,  place  the  title  ''Miss"  be- 
fore her  name  in  signing  drafts,  notes,  diecks, 
etc.?  If  so,  should  "Miss*'  be  enclosed  In  par- 
enthesis? 

7.  Will  you  kindly  discuss  in  an  early  issue 
of  the  Oregg  Writer  the  relative  value  of  the 
use  of  pen  and  ink,  fountain  pen,  and  pencil  as 
instruments  for  writing  shormand? 

8.  What  is  the  ordinary  working  speed  of 
a  typist  in  performing  his  regular  duties  in 
an  office? 

9.  If  the  stenographer  feels  sure  that  the 
matter  beinff  dictated  is  grammatically  incor- 
rect, should  he  take  issue  with  his  employer  and 
endeavor  to  prove  to  him  wherein  he  is  wrong, 
or  should  he  go  on  and  write  the  matter  as 
dictated? 

10.  A  reader  who  has  been  studying  short- 
hand alone  experiences  some  difficulty  in  ac- 
quiring speed.  He  writes  that  he  has  seen  a 
statement  in  a  shorthand  text-book  to  the  effect 
that  the  average  person  can  write  longhand  at 
the  rate  of  foitv  words  a  minute.  This  reader, 
however,  finds  that  his  rote  of  longhand  writing 
is  not  more  than  twenty-five  words  a  minute 
and  he  is  wonderinff  as  to  whether  this  fact 
retards  his  shorthand  speed.  Will  contributors 
please  discuss  fully? 


Wasn't  Quite  Sure 


AT  about  1 :80  the  other  morning  there 
came  a  furious  ringing  at  the  door 
bell  of  a  quiet  house  on  East  Seven- 
tieth street.  After  a  few  minutes  had 
elapsed  a  head  was  thrust  out  of  the  sec- 
ond-story window  and  the  following  con- 
versation ensued: 

'What  do  you  want?" 

'Is  this  where  Mr.  Tawker  lives?" 

•I  am  he." 

'Did  you  deliver  an  address  on  'Heroes 
of  History'  at  the  C.  £.  convention  this 
evening?" 


f< 


I  did." 


"1 


<«' 


<<1 


«<1 


"You  spoke  of  a  man  who  had  done 
beautiful  deeds  for  humanity.  His  name 
was  Philip  Moore.  Was  he  a  Catholic  or 
a  Protestant?" 

"He  was  a  Protestant.  But  what  do 
you—" 

"Thank  you^  thank  you^  that's  all  I 
want.  I'm  the  shorthand  reporter  that 
took  down  your  speech^  and  I  couldn't  tell 
from  my  notes  whether  this  hero  entered 
the  ministry  or  a  monastery.  Much 
obliged  for  setting  me  right.  Good  night !" 
— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
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Mr.  Butler's  Notes 

(For  key,  see  page  1 10.) 
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A  Sketch  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Butler 


"TTTHAT  ahall  I  do  to  become  a 
^^  court  reporter"  waa  answered 
'  '  by  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Butler,  Court  and  General  Re- 
porter, 1408  Title  &  Trust  Building,  Chi- 
cago, by  taking  advantage  of  opportunity 
that  presented  itself  to  perfect  himself  in 

It  is  not  so  much  that  opportunity  is 
lacking  to  get  into  the 
reporting  ranks,  as  it  is 
that  stenographers  fail 
to  take  advantage  of,  or 
fail  to  credit,  the  oppor- 
tunity. It  is  one  thing 
to  have  influential 
friends,  and  it  is  another 
to  win  your  way  to  a  de- 
sirable and  lucrative  po- 
sition in  the  professional 
world  through  sheer 
force  of  merit.  Mr.  But- 
Ipr  some  time  ago  took 
the  decisive  step  which 
later  enabled  him  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the 
Chicago  Law  Reporters' 
Association.  It  t  o  o  k 
courage  to  leave  a  com-  J.  A. 

mercial  position  with  a 
definite  income  and  to  at 
expense  of  a  court  reporte 
clients — with  nothing  but  "prospects" 
view.  Bat  Mr.  Butler  knew  that  he  could 
do  the  work — and  that  the  work  was  to 
be  had.  He  pitted  his  resourcefulness, 
his  business  and  stenographic  ability 
against  the  chances  for  failure  and  decided 
he  could  win — and  he  did  win  magnificent- 
ly. We  all  respect  and  honor  the  man 
who  can  do  things  independently,  who  is 
willing  to  back  himself  against  the  world. 


i  the  heavy 
s  office  without 


Hard  work  counts.  There  may  be  dif- 
ferent ways  of  expressing  the  same  idea, 
but  dogged  determination  is  necessary  to 
reach  a  desirable  standing  as  a  court  re- 
porter. Mr.  Butler  has  both  the  deter- 
mination and  the  capacity  for  hard  work. 
But  let  him  tell  in  his  own  words  some  of 
the  things  which  enabled  him  to  attain  his 
present  standing: 

The  Speed  Secret 

"I  night  say  the 
speed  secret  with  me  so 
far  has  been  pride. 
Some  didn't  think  this 
was  a  good  system  of 
shorthand.  My  friends 
knew  what  I  was  striv- 
ing for.  I  didn't  want 
to  be  branded  as  a  fail- 
ure. I  wanted  to  make 
good.  So  pride  came  to 
the  rescue  and  furnished 
the  incentive  for  hard 
work.  You  succeed  in 
this  business  solely 
through  ^o»T  merit.  No 
bluffing,  no  letting  oth- 
loTLn  ers   do  your   work   wilt 

avail;  yo«  have  to  pro- 
duce the  goods.  And  you  must  keep  mov- 
ing; there  is  no  inertia  in  nature.  You 
must  succeed  or  recede.  At  certain  places 
in  your  up-hill  climb  you  will  find  a  help- 
ing hand,  and,  when  you  do,  treasure  it  as 
you  would  success  itself,  for  it  shortens  the 
road  considerably.  Above  all,  teork.  I 
won't  discuss  method.  You  have  heard 
enough  about  that. 

"Let  me  repeat  what  Mr.  Gurtler  has 
said.  In  the  court  room  you  won't  get 
such  an  avalanche  of  difficult  dictation  as 
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(For  key,  sec  page  111.) 
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you  probably  anticipate^  but  you  will  get 
book  after  book  of  simple^  colloquial  lan- 
guage at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  I  never 
realized  the  exact  moment  when  I  first 
became  able  to  report  a  case.  Ability  isn't 
created  instantaneously.  You  can't  see 
the  grass  grow,  but  it  does.  So,  why  are 
you  waiting  for  the  inspiration  that  will 
never  come.^  You  will  never  be  able  to 
take  rapid  testimony  without  absolute  con- 
centration and  endeavor.  If  you  'take*  in- 
differently, you  will  get  an  indifferent 
'take.'  A  writer  once  likened  shorthand 
reporting  to  the  work  of  a  musician  al- 
ways playing  difficult  music  at  sight. 

"So  if  you  are  not  one  of  tho^e  who 
already  have  the  ability,  but  simply  lack 
the  pluck  and  initiative  to  establish  them- 
selves as  reporters,  take  this  advice:  Let 
'pride*  furnish  the  incentive.  You  supply 
the  energy.     That's  my  recipe." 

Pluck  and  Hard  Work  Win 

The  foregoing  remarks  of  Mr,  Butler's 
should  be  keenly  appreciated  by  everyone 
looking  forward  to  a  court  reporting  posi- 
tion. The  words  pluck,  daring,  initiative, 
tact,  patience,  hard  work,  and  persistence, 
have  a  definite  meaning  to  him  and  should 
be  taken  for  just  what  they  mean.  They 
do  not  mean  wishing,  or  desiring,  or  long- 
ing, or  hoping,  or  procrastinating.  The 
result  of  putting  into  operation  the  forces 
these  words  stand  for  is  inevitable  and  as 
certain  as  the  rising  of  the  sun.  By  your 
very  thoughts  you  placed  yourself  on  one 
side  or  the  other  as  you  read  what  Mr. 
Butler  said.  You  were  either  conscious 
that  you  did  not  possess  these  qualities  or 
that  you  did.  If  you  haven't  the  ability 
to  ask  for  something  which  you  have  lit- 
tle hope  of  getting,  the  ability  to  take  a 
sharp  turndown  and  the  ability  to  come 
back,  you  would  better  devote  a  little 
thought  to  that  weak  feature  of  your 
make-up.  This  ability  can  be  developed 
and  is  developed  in  every  successful  man 
this  country  has  ever  produced. 

How  Mr.  Butler  Works 

Mr.  Butler  further  writes  me  as  fol- 
lows: 

"I  am  enclosing  a  page  of  notes  taken 
in  a  bankruptcy  examination.  I  use  a  side 
opening  note  book  and  violet  ink.  Foun- 
tain pen,  of  course.     After  experimenting 


with  loose  sheets  I  found  that  they  are  not 
practicable  in  Chicago  where  the  condi- 
tions are  such  that  it  is  often  neccessary 
to  write  standing  with  note  book  in  hand 
or  on  the  railing. 

"These  notes  will  demonstrate  what  I 
have  said  above,  that  court  testimony,  as 
a  rule,  is  simple  enough  as  to  language, 
but  the  abnormal  speed  is  'the  nigger  in 
the  wood-pile.' 

"As  to  hand  movement  and  position  of 
pen,  I  strike  the  happy  medium.  I  use 
neither  a  finger  nor  an  arm  movement, 
but  somewhat  of  a  finger  and  wrist  move- 
ment. And  I  hold  the  pen  neither  ver- 
tically nor  at  too  great  a  slant.  About 
forty-five  degrees  is  the  right  slant,  I 
believe.  However,  I  must  confess  that 
I  am  leaning  more  towards  the  finger  move- 
ment every  day,  oh  the  theory,  I  suppose, 
that  the  smaller  the  body  the  less  energy 
is  required  to  move  it,  i.  e.,  the  fingers  not 
tiring  nearly  so  easily  as  the  arm.  Along 
this  same  line  I  might  say  that  I  have, 
for  regular  use,  a  short  'Vest  Pocket  Safe- 
ty' Waterman  fountain  pen,  which  does  not 
tire  the  hand  as  does  a  heavier  pen.  I 
have  written  a  whole  day  with  this  pen 
without  feeling  the  least  bit  fatigued.  The 
pen  will  hold-  ink  enough  to  last  a  good 
half-day.  I  carry  a  No.  14  also  for  emer- 
gencies. Although  I  believe  a  pen  is 
slower  for  reporting  work  than  a  pencil, 
pen  notes  are  more  easily  read  and  do 
not  strain  the  eyes  as  do  pencil  outlines. 
Again  I  save  the  annoyance  of  'keeping  a 
point.' 

Where  He  Was  Trained 

"I  laid  the  foundation  of  my  short- 
hand career  by  attending  Gregg  School, 
Chicago,  three  months,  nights,  and  have 
been  studying  ever  since  I  left  school, 
nearly  six  years  ago.  And  I  want  to  say 
that  unless  you  love  study  for  its  own 
sake,  I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  you  will 
ever  cut  any  great  figure  in  the  shorthand 
world.  True,  there  are  exceptions  to  every 
rule,  but  the  farther  you  advance  the 
more  forcibly  will  it  be  brought  home  to 
you  that  shorthand  is  merely  the  tool  with 
which  you  work  and  that  you  will  have  to 
become  a  veritable  working  encyclopedia 
to  do  first-class  work.  The  fact  is  that 
while  most  of  your  work  will  consist  of 
simple  matter,  when  the  difficult  job  does 
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bob  up^  and  you  are  called  on  to  take  it^ 
your  reputation  will  hang  in  the  balance. 
Then  the  time  you  have  spent  in  prepara- 
tion will  pay  big  dividends.  I  find  my 
work  getting  easier  day  by  day." 

Mr.  Butler  is  reporting  in  Chicago^ 
where  big  things  are  going  on  all  the  time. 
He  has  done  some  very  important  report- 
ing up  to  the  present  time^  and  on  one 
certain  piece  of  work  requiring  great  abil- 
ity was  selected  from  a  list  of  some  twen- 
ty reporters^  and  has  been  doing  the  work 
in  an  entirely  satisfactory  manner  for  the 
past  year. 

Specimen  of  Mr.  Butler's  Notes 

The  specimen  of  Mr.  Butler's  notes 
g^ven  herewith  was  taken  from  the  usual 
"grind,"  and  is  reproduced  for  your  bene- 
fit. Study  these  notes  carefully.  Note 
how  some  of  the  sharp  angles  at  high  speed 
are  blended  into  small  curves.  We  need 
accurately  written  notes  for  an  example 
to  aspire  to,  but  in  rapid  work  we  can 
easily  avoid  sharp  angles  and  save  time 
and  energy  and  yet  retain  legibility. 

We  are  expecting  to  hear  more  of  Mr. 
Butler's  work,  and  we  congratulate  him  on 
his  present  attainments.  We  are  sure  Mr. 
Butler  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
questions  regarding  reporting  that  any  of 
the  readers  of  this  departmment  may  care 
to  ask. 


Mr.  H.  F.  Post  Appointed 
Official  Reporter 

WE  have  pleasure  in  stating  that 
Judge  E.  A.  Walters  has  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Hermann  F.  Post  as 
official  reporter  for  the  Fourth  Judicial 
District  of  Idaho,  with  headquarters  at 
Shoshone,  Idaho,  at  a  salary  of  $2,500  and 
expenses. 

Mr.  Post  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Gregg 
Shorthand  in  Uie  St.  Joseph  High  School, 
St.  Joseph,  Michigan.  After  holding  sev- 
eral positions  as  stenographer  to  important 
business  firms  in  Chicago,  he  was  selected 
to  succeed  Mr.  Hagar — when  the  latter 
became  manager  of  the  Chicago  office  of 
the  Gregg  Publishing  Company — as  head 
of  the  advanced  department  of  Gregg 
School.  While  a  teacher,  he  continued  to 
practice  for  reporting  speed,  in  this  re- 


spect emulating  the  example  of  Mr.  Gurt- 
ler,  one  of  his  predecessors  in  the  teaching 
force  of  the  school.  In  the  June  issue  we 
published  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Post's  actual 
reporting  notes  as  a  transcribing  contest, 
and  the  notes  were  so  well  written  that 
they  were  transcribed  by  many  of  our 
readers. 

We  congrratulate  Mr.  Post  upon  his  ad- 
vancement, and  we  feel  sure  that  his  work 
will  uphold  the  reputation  for  high-class 
reporting  work  that  is  being  made  by  so 
many  official  and  other  reporters  using  the 
system  he  writes. 

Key  to  Mr.  Butler's  Notes 

A  Oh,  I  suppose  they  have  fifteen  thousand 
dollars,  if  you  take  them  all,  good,  bad  and 
indifferent 

Q  How  much  of  the  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
do  you  consider  good.'  A  Less  than  fifteen 
hundred. 

Q    What  do  you  value  the  fixtures  at? 

A    About  five  hundred. 

Q  Has  the  Inland  Tea  Company  any  other 
assets  than  the  ones  you  have  enumerated? 

A     Not  that   I   can   recall,   Mr.   Neuman. 

Q  Was  the  capital  stock  of  the  Inland  Tea 
Company  paid  up?    A     I  think  so. 

Q  How  was  it  paid  up?  A  I  do  not  know 
that  without  referring  to  the  minutes. 

Q  If  it  was  paid  up,  vou  paid  it  up?  A  If 
it  was  paid  up,  we  paid  it,  yes. 

Q  Have  you  turned  the  capital  stock  of 
that  company  over  to  the  Receiver?  A  I  have 
tried  to  get  hold  of  it.  I  do  not  think  it  has 
been  issued. 

Q  Who  organised  that  corporation?  A  Mr. 
Hazard.    He  is  out  of  town. 

Q  Have  you  turned  over  all  your  property 
of  every  kind  and  nature  to  the  Receiver?  A 
Such  as  I  have  any  knowledge  of,  Mr.  Neuman. 

Q  Are  there  any  notes,  obligations  of 
Richheimer  &  Company,  either  in  the  form  of 
notes  or  in  any  written  form,  or  on  open  ac- 
count, which  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of 
Ridiheimer  &  Company? 

A    Yes,  there  is .    You  mean  accounts  of 

theirs? 

Q  I  am  speaking  of  obligations  of  Rich- 
heimer &  Company.  Are  there  any  obliga- 
tions of  any  kind  or  nature,  whether  in  writing 
or  otherwise,  which  do  not  appear  on  the  books 
of  Richheimer  it  Company?  A  I  think  there 
are  a  few  small  ones. 

Q  What  are  they?  A  I  think  yesterday 
I  wrote  off  those  that  I  could  think  of  and 
turned  the  list  over  to  the  Receiver. 

Mr.  Neuman:  Have  you  got  the  list  here, 
Mr.  Dorothy? 

Mr.  Dorothy:  No,  I  haven't,  I  have  only  the 
books  with  me. 

Mr.  Neuman:  Q  Can  you  remember  any  of 
the  accounts  on  that  list? 
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A    You  mean- 


Q    The  name  and  amounts. 
A    No,  I  can't  give  them. 
Q    I    asked  you   if  you   could   give  any   of 
them. 
A    I  couldn't  even  give  one. 


Key  to  Reporting  Plates 

Q  Did  you  expect  to  be  called  as  a  witness 
here  when  you  looked  at  your  watch? 

A  No,  I  did  not  expect  to  be  a  witness. 
I  didn't  know  anything. 

Q  Did  you  make  a  memorandum  of  what 
time  it  was  on  Monday  evening?  A  No,  I  did 
not. 

Q    Where  was  the  wagon?    A     In  the  rear. 

Q  Is  there  a  fence  at  the  end  of  the  lot 
that  6408  is  on,  in  the  rear?  A  Yes,  there 
is.     There  are  buildings  standing  in  the  rear. 

Q  Was  there  anytlung  between  the  wagon 
and  you? 

A    A  gangway  that  we  walked  out  in. 

Q  Was  there  any  fence  or  house  between, 
you  and  the  wagon? 

A  We  look  right  through  the  gangway  and 
see  everything. 

Q  Did  you  see  any  boxes  on  the  wagon 
Monday  evening? 

A  I  saw  the  same  as  Saturday;  they  were 
carrying  boxes  out  and  putting  them  on  the 
wagon. 

Q  What  color  was  the  wagon?  A  It  was 
not  black,  it  was  not  white. 

Q  Well,  what  was  the  color?  A  Same  color 
as  my  coat. 

Q  How  many  horses  were  there  hitched  to 
that  wagon? 

A     I  didn't  see  any  horses. 

Q  Did  you  see  any  harness?  A  No,  I  did 
not  see  any  harness. 


Q  Now,  what  color  did  you  say  that  tlie 
boxes  were  on  Monday  evening?  A  The  boxes 
were  the  same  color  as  they  carried  the  two 
former  days. 

Q  All  except  red,  white  and  black,  is  that 
right? 

A    Yes. 

Q  And  you  made  no  memoranda,  and  you 
didn't  write  down  the  dates  that  you  have  tes- 
tified to  here? 

A    No,  I  did  not. 

Q  You  have  talked  about  this  case  with  your 
wife,  haven't  you,  many  times.  A  Yes,  we 
were  talking  about  the  case,  but  we  didn't  know 
we  were  going  to  be  called. 

Q  Did  you  talk  with  anybody  about  this 
case  within  the  last  two  weeks?  A  No.  There 
is  a  store  next  door  and  they  asked  me  about 
the  case,  and  I  told  them  I  didn't  know  any- 
thing about  it. 

Q  To  whom  did  you  say  you  didn't  know 
anything  about  the  case?  A  To  the  store- 
keeper. 

Q  What  storekeeper?  A  The  house  ad- 
joining ours. 

Q  When  did  you  tell  him  you  didn't  know 
anything  about  this  case,  when  was  it?  A  I 
have  been  over  there  every  day. 

Q  When  did  you  last  tell  this  man  anything 
about  this  case? 

A  He  was  asking  afterward  about  it  and 
I  always  told  him  I  didn't  know  anything 
about  it. 

Q  Do  you  know  the  name  of  this  man?  A 
Osczawski. 

Q    Is  he  a  countryman  of  yours?    A    No. 

Q  Did  you  tell  anybody  else  that  you  didn't 
know  anything  about  this  case?  A  No,  I  did 
not. 

Q  Now  with  whom  have  you  talked  about 
this  case  last? 

A    I  wasn't  talking  to  anybody  about  it. 


Elizabeth's  Success 


So  I'M  to  tell  how  I  clambered  up  the 
hill  of  success?  Principally  on  all- 
fours;  often  with  a  lump  in  my 
throaty  and  always  with  my  teeth  set  tight 
with  determination  to  become  an  expert  in 
my  own  lin€— -stenography. 

"We  have  over  eighty  applications  on 
file  already,"  was  what  I  heard  every- 
where during  my  first  hunt  for  a  position. 
So  it  was  during  this  very  first  week  that 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  be  an  expert. 

With  this  in  view,  I  concentrated  on 
shorthand.  On  my  way  down  to  the  of- 
fice in  the  mornings  I  read  the  signs  and 
names  over  the  store  doors,  and  mentally 
pictured  the  shorthand  equivalents  for 
these  words.  I  listened  to  conversations 
in  street-cars,  taking  mental  notes.    I  took 


my  note-book  to  church  and  took  down 
the  sermon,  and  to  this  steady  practice  I 
attribute  the  unusual  speed  I  gained  before 
I  had  been  a  full  year  at  the  work.  I  also 
subscribed  to  a  shorthand  magazine,  and* 
read  it  at  every  possible  opportunity.  And 
in  the  office  I  practiced,  practiced  and 
practiced  —  betweentimes,  at  lunchtime, 
any  old  time — on  my  typewriter. 

To  my  first  employer  I  owe  a  debt  of 
thanks  because  he  was  so  nervous.  It  was 
he  who  taught  me  that  the  successful 
stenographer  mustn't  stare  expectantly  at 
her  employer  and  tap  her  teeth  with  her 
pencil  during  the  pauses  of  dictation.  It 
was  he  who  taught  me  not  to  dump  my 
letters  in  the  middle  of  his  blotter,  on  the 
top  of  other  papers,  but  to  clear  a  space 
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for  them  at  one  side.  It  was  he  who 
taught  me  to  accept  responsibility  and  use 
my  head.  Shall  I  ever  forget  the  time 
when  he  asked  me  to  hand  him  a  piece  of 
paper  J  and  I  inquired^  politely^  whether  he 
wished  a  large  piece  or  a  small  piece? 
His  reply  was  to  dismiss  me  on  the  spot 
— and  even  although  he  recalled  this  dis- 
missal the  next  minute^  I  never  forgot  the 
lesson. 

My  next  employer^  thank  goodness^  was 
unreasonable.  So  unreasonable  was  he 
that  he  expected  me  to  remember  things 
I  had  not  even  heard  of^  and  by  this  ex- 
cellent^ if  trying^  method^  he  taught  me 
to  think  ahead^.and  take  intelligent  hold 
of  his  business.  To  this  habit  of  casting 
a  glance  over  the  mental  horizon  I  owe 
a  great  deal  of  what  the  firms  who  patron- 
ize my  office  to-day  call  executive  ability. 


Next  to  understanding  one's  business 
thoroughly^  the  greatest  help  to  success  is, 
I  think,  to  work  cheerfully  when  one  has 
to  work  overtime.  I  early  learned  that  if 
I  were  going  to  do  a  thing  at  all  I  might 
as  well  do  it  graciously.  So  when  my  em- 
ployers have  kept  me  after  hours,  I  have 
always  made  a  point  of  making  some  lit- 
tle joke  or  humming  a  little  tune  as  I 
sorted  out  my  papers,  or  in  some  other 
way  demonstrating  that  I  was  perfectly 
delighted  to  help  out.  And  I  know  that 
to  this  alone  I  owe  two  successive  promo- 
tions. 

So  my  advice  to  girls  who  would  suc- 
ceed in  stenography  is,  briefly: 

Practice  your  Mhorthand  by  taking  men- 
tal notes,  grab  all  the  responMibility  you 
can  lay  your  hands  on,  and  be  cheerful 
at  all  costs, — From  Harper's  Bazaar, 


0-00 

Keys  to  Last  Month's  Shorthand  Plates 


Simple  Business  Letters  for  Beginners 

Mr.  James  Kellogg, 

Flint,  Michigan. 

Dear   Mr.   Kellogg: 

I  called  at  your  house  yesterday  but  did  not 
have  a  chance  to  see  you.  I  wanted  to  know 
if  you  could  be  with  us  to-day  while  the  sale 
is  on  at  our  store.  You  know  perhaps  that 
our  entire  stock  of  flannels  is  for  sale.  Some 
of  the  goods  will  be  as  cheap  as  any  goods 
in  the  world  and  I  think  we  shall  do  a  good 
business.  If  you  cannot  come,  please  let  me 
know  why  you  cannot  be  there  so  that  I  can 
tell  my  assistant.  I  shall  not  make  any  other 
arrangements  until  I  hear  from  you. 

Yours  truly, 

Mr.  E.  C.  Howe, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Dear  Sir: 

Mr.  A.  S.  Tucker  has  requested  that  we 
write  you  regarding  his  work  with  us.  Mr. 
Tucker  came  to  us  about  a  year  ago  highly 
recommended  and  was  employed  by  us  as 
assistant  manager  at  our  plant  in  Cook  County, 
which  position  he  filled  very  satisfactorily.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  much  to  our  regret,  he 
announced  his  intention  of  leaving  the  country 
and  returning  to  the  city. 

His  work  was  very  satisfactory  to  us  in  every 
way  and  we  are  therefore  interested  in  seeing 
him  secure  other  employment.  Mr.  Tucker 
states  you  have  intimated  to  him  that  there 
is  a  possibility  of  an  opening  in  your  office  in 
the  near  future.  If  so,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
he  would  fill  satisfactorily  any  position  within 
his  line  of  experience. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  you  any  fur- 
ther particulars  which  you  may  desire. 

Very  truly  yours. 


Mr.  John   Miner, 

Holden,   Illinois. 
Dear  Mr.  Miner: 

The  young  principal  who  called  to  see  about 
the  three  typewriters  used  by  the  pupils  said 
he  could  not  find  our  residence  at  first.  While 
it  was  quite  light  at  the  time,  he  had  gone  more 
than  a  mile  beyond  the  place. 

He  did  not  like  our  way  but  still  he  made 
satisfactory  arrangements.  He  is  a  splendid 
young  man  and  seems  to  be  very  popular  here 
in  the  city.  I  am  told  that  he  has  a  good  deal 
of  wealth.  His  work  was  very  good  and  we 
shall  take  most  of  our  studies  with  him.  Can 
you  be  with  us  when  the  class  meets  next  time? 
1  called  to  see  you  the  other  day  but  no  one 
seemed    to   know   where   you    were. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 


Mr.  M.  Jones, 

1427  Adams  Avenue, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir: 

We  have  at  hand  one  diamond  and  pearl  pin 
belonging  to  Miss  Hill,  the  name  written  on 
your  envelope.  This  pin  is  broken  at  the  joint. 
You  do  not  state  if  you  wish  this  repaired  in 
a  cheap  way  or  wish  to  have  it  bard  soddered. 
Kindly  write  more  fully  regarding  the  mat- 
ter so  that  we  may  go  ahead  with  the  work. 

Yours  very  truly, 


Mr.  Paul  North, 

1512   Madison    Street, 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Dear  Mr.   North: 

Enclosed  please  find  petition  for  initiation 
in  the  lodge  in  this  place.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  you  have  taken  this  step. 

Kindly  fill  out  the  blank  on  both  sides  and 
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return  to  me  with  check  for  $10.00.  I  will  rec- 
ommend you  personally  and  it  will  be  an  easy 
matter  to  get  another  member  to  do  so.  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  be  benefited  by  joining  the 
lodge  and  I  for  one  am  glad  to  welcome  you. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 


The  Stenographer  and  the  Merger 

Mr.  Frederick  Alexander  Downs  was  genteel. 
His  linen  was  always  clean;  his  clothes,  al- 
though always  showing  signs  of  wear,  were 
well  brushed  and  neat.  His  shoes  always  were 
polished  and  his  voice  always  was  soft  and 
mild. 

He  looked  a  bit  faded  and  he  was  a  trifle 
bent.  He  was  gray-haired  and  quite  handsome, 
almost  disting^shed  in  appearance.  If  you  met 
him  in  the  subway  or  on  one  of  the  avenues, 
you  would  take  him  for  a  professor  from  one 
of  the  universities  or  possibly  a  pastor  emeritus. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Frederick  Alexander 
Downs  was  an  office  boy. 

In  the  New  York  publishing  house  of  Jones 
and  Bradford,  he  got  $12.00  a  week.  He  had 
been  there  for  eighteen  years.  Some  friend 
of  the  firm  whom  tiiey  had  to  favor  had  asked 
Jones  to  give  a  job  to  Downs.  Jones,  in  his 
brusque,  alert,  searching  way,  had  discovered 
in  a  few  minutes  that  Mr.  Downs,  while  schol- 
arly looking,  refined  and  of  good  address,  was 
devoid  of  business  ability  or  gumption. 

Men  of  one-third  his  education,  men  who  were 
deficient  in  all  Downs*  grace  of  manner,  men 
by  no  means  so  well  informed,  were  many  times 
more  valuable  and  successful,  simply  because 
they  had  initiative  and  general  ability. 

There  are  ten  thousand  men  in  New  York 
just  like  Frederick  Alexander  Downs.  He 
could  do  a  little  of  a  lot  of  things,  but  not  one 
thing  well.  His  sensitiveness  forced  him  to 
shrink  from  what  others  had  no  qualms  about 
doing.  He  was  a  failure,  a  genteel  failure,  an 
unnoticed  failure. 

Jones  read  his  character  in  a  few  glances. 
He  told  him  he  was  sorry  but  he  had  no  job 
except — ^he  was  going  to  say  office  boy,  but 
hastily  compromised  by  saying  "welcomer."  Mr. 
Downs  smiled.  It  suited  his  ideas  exactly.  He 
explained  to  Mr.  Jofles  that  he  knew  precisely 
what  the  office  required  and  that  he  would  give 
his  best  attention  to  fulfilling  its  needs.  That 
is  how  Frederick  Alexander  Downs  came  to  be 
office  boy  for  Jones  and  Bradford.  He  took  his 
duties  seriously.  He  never  knew  that  the  job 
ordinarily  paid  four  or  five  dollars  a  week.  He 
imagined  that  he  was  an  important  figure  in 
the  establishment. 

Jones  had  not  the  heart  to  give  him  an  office 
boy's  wage,  so  Mr.  Downs  went  on  the  pay- 
roll at  $12.00  a  week  and  had  continued  from 
year  to  year.  He  was  worth  it  in  a  way.  Every 
person  who  opened  the  door  of  that  outer  office 
got  a  good  impression  when  they  saw  the 
dignified  old  man  at  his  desk.  He  looked  and 
acted  the  gentleman.  He  looked  substantial 
and  dependable. 

When  he  took  a  visitor's  card,  it  was  al- 
ways with  a  bow.    Most  callers  felt  they  were 


being  signally  honored  when  Mr.  Downs  arose 
from  his  little  desk,  laid  aside  the  blanks  and 
sheets  of  figures  he  was  at  work  upon  and  came 
forward  to  see  them. 

Poor  old  Downs!  He  could  keep  as  busy 
scribbling  unmeaning  figures  on  a  pad  of  paper 
as  Edison  could  on  one  of  his  greatest  prob- 
lems. To  sign  a  receipt  for  a  parcel  or  a  let- 
ter was  a  long,  laborious,  important  operation. 
Some  of  the  employees  looked  upon  him  as  a 
fossil,  but  there  was  one  person  who  knew 
Downs  better  and  appreciated  him  more  than 
any  one  else  in  the  world — and  that  was  his 
daughter  Grace. 

She  had  been  working  for  the  firm  ten  years. 
She  advanced  steadily.  He  stood  still.  She 
knew  the  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  that  en- 
deared him  to  those  who  met  him  outside  the 
realm  of  business.  What  a  business  man  would 
look  upon  as  his  weakness  was  the  very  thing 
that  made  others  love  him. 

He  simply  could  not  think  badly  of  any  one. 
He  could  have  his  eyes  fooled  out  of  him  by 
a  designing  person.  He  never  had  been  and 
never  would  become  a  sophisticated  ordinary 
every-day  human  being!  He  had  little  indeed 
of  this  world's  goods,  yet  those  who  asked  could 
have.  He  was  absolutely  unsuspicious.  He 
took  everybody  at  his  or  her  own  valuation. 
Really  he  never  had  grown  up. 

The  business  of  Jones  and  Bradford  mig^t 
have  gone  on  for  generations  placidly  and  pros- 
perously had  it  not  been  for  the  speculative 
propensities  of  one  of  the  firm.  He  overplayed 
himself  one  fine  day  and  it  became  necessary 
for  the  firm  to  get  financial  assistance  outside. 
He  overplayed  several  more  times. 

Then  there  came  a  day  when  the  persons  who 
furnished  the  help  wanted  to  make  the  securi- 
ties more  secure.  So  they  suggested  a  merger 
of  the  concern  of  Jones  and  Bradford  with 
several  other  concerns  in  the  same  line  of 
business.  The  merger  germ  was  pretty  busy 
just  then. 

Jones  and  Bradford  had  no  option  in  the 
matter.  They  had  to  do  as  they  were  directed 
by  those  who  had  the  whip  hand.  So  it  came 
to  pass  that  plans  were  discussed  for  the 
merging  of  the  house  of  Jones  and  Bradford 
with  several  other  concerns  that  Jones  and 
Bradford  never  would  have  hooked  up  with 
had  it  not  been  for  their  financial  difficulties. 

Before  a  n^erger  is  brought  about,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  get  down  to  a  scientific  analysis  of 
what  there  is  to  merge.  To  get  at  this  analysis 
there  are  various  gentlemen  upon  call  known 
as  systematizers.  They  are  long  on  cranium 
and  short  on  heart. 

One  of  these  systematizers  walked  into  the 
office  of  Jones  and  Bradford  one  morning  and 
shocked  Mr.  Frederick  Alexander  Downs  as 
he  had  not  been  shocked  in  many  years  by  fail- 
ing to  note  the  bow  of  Mr.  Downs,  by  failing 
to  present  his  card  and  by  proceeding  to  walk 
past  Mr.  Downs'  desk  and  into  the  realms  be- 
yond examining  fioors,  walls,  furniture  and 
employees  as  if  he  were  about  to  do  a  job  of 
kalsomining. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  every  one 
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knew  what  he  was  there  for.  Rumors,  especially 
rumors  of  trouble,  travel  fast.  The  system- 
atizer  was  around  Jones  and  Bradford's  place 
for  fully  a  month.  The  report  he  made  was 
a  model  of  thoroughness  and  clarity.  He  showed 
how  various  economies  could  be  inaugurated. 

Economy  is  one  of  the  attendants  of  merg- 
ing. In  a  business  like  that  of  Jones  and 
Bradford,  where  presses  have  been  employed 
only  one-third  or  one-half  the  time,  the  book 
bindery  busy  only  odd  days  and  the  other 
branches  of  the  establishment  never  working  full 
time,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  waste.  By  merg- 
ing five  or  six  plants,  two  or  three  or  four  of 
the  presses  can  be  kept  busy  all  the  time,  the 
book  bindery  of  one  or  two  of  the  concerns  kept 
going  full  speed  and  waste  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum in  production,  in  purchasing  and  in  sell- 
ing. 

The  people  behind  the  merger  were  charmed 
with  the  outlook  and  the  systematizer  was 
warmly  praised  for  his  report.  He  never  knew 
and  none  of  the  other  gentlemen  busy  in  bring- 
ing the  merger  about  knew  the  agony  of  mind 
that  merger  caused  the  employees.  It  is  a  hor- 
ror for  a  i>erson  to  face  dismisssal,  especially 
in  hard  times,  especially  in  a  business  where 
opportunity  for  re-employment  is  limited. 

Doubt,  too,  is  more  terrifying  than  reality. 
But  they  were  not  long  in  doubt  after  the  sys- 
tematizer made  his  report.  More  than  one- 
third  of  the  employees  of  Jones  and  Bradford 
had  to  walk  the  plank.  Mr.  Jones  was  very 
sorry — at  least  he  said  so.  The  merger  was  a 
sad  affair  for  him.  He  had  been  drawing 
$35,000  a  year  before  his  speculative  losses 
got  the  house  into  trouble.  Now,  under  the 
merger,  he  had  been  reduced  to  a  salary  of 
^5,000  a  year. 

When  the  list  of  those  who  were  to  be  dis- 
charged was  presented  to  him,  he  said  he  did 
not  have  the  heart  to  make  the  announcement, 
so  he  left  that  to  Mr.  Bradford.  That  cold- 
blooded gentleman  scanned  the  list  and  noted 
approvingly.  Then  he  sent  for  the  doomed 
ones  and  lopped  off  their  heads  while  they 
waited.  It  took  him  a  day  to  do  it  because 
there  were  a  lot.  When  it  was  all  over,  he 
reported  to  Jones  that  while  he  had  feared  at 
first  it  was  going  to  be  hard,  he  got  rather 
to  like  it  toward  the  end.  There  was  an  ex- 
hilaration in  watching  the  varying  ways  in 
which  thev  took  the  blow. 

■r 

It  was  fitting,  of  course,  that  when  the  head 
of  the  house  had  to  stand  a  reduction  so  rad- 
ical as  Mr.  Jones,  all  who  were  retained  would 
make  some  sacrifice.  Not  one  employee  was 
spared.  The  systematizer  had  marked  Fred- 
erick Alexander  Downs  for  decapitation.  Tlie 
old  man  made  that  critical  student  weary,  but 
some  one,  through  respect  for  the  old  man*s 
daughter,  had  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Jones  to  re- 
tain him.  He  was  allowed  to  stay,  but  when  it 
came  to  slashing  the  pay-roll,  the  gray-haired 
old  welcomer's  twelve  per  was  scratched  out 
and  five  a  week  was  marked  in  its  place.  The 
daughter,  who  had  been  receiving  $25.00  a  week, 
was  reduced  to  $33.00.  Everybody  around  the 
establishment  knew   that   she   was   one   of  the 


most  valuable  of  the  minor  employees  of  the 
office. 

When  the  reductions  were  agreed  upon,  the 
list  was  turned  over  to  Grace  Downs.  She  it 
was  who  made  up  the  pay  envelopes  and  she 
was  instructed  to  notify  all  employees  who  were 
retained  as  to  the  reductions  in  sidary. 

The  visit  of  the  systematizer  had  sorely  upset 
old  man  Downs.  His  age  was  telling  more  and 
more  upon  him.  He  was  getting  whiter  and 
more  bent.  He  did  not  like  that  cold-eyed  man 
of  scientific  business  because  the  serenity  of 
the  office  had  been  disturbed  and  men  and 
women  for  whom  he  had  an  affection  through 
long  association  were  sorrowing  through  fear  of 
the  visitor. 

Never  a  thought  had  Frederick  Alexander 
Downs  for  himself.  He  knew  he  was  a  very  val- 
uable member  of  the  staff.  If  he  had  any  idea 
that  he  had  been  marked  for  dismissal  the  shock 
almost  would  have  killed  him. 

When  the  doomed  ones  had  to  go,  no  one  was 
more  sympathetic  than  Mr.  Downs  and  no  one 
was  more  sincere  in  what  he  said.  Then  when 
the  notice  came  to  those  who  remained,  he 
looked  at  his  and  bowed  his  head.  It  was  a 
burden  but  it  had  to  be  borne.  When  he  learned 
how  much  of  a  cut  some  of  the  others  had 
sustained,  he  did  not  feel  that  he  had  been  so 
harshly  treated.  He  even  felt  a  little  thrill  of 
pride. 

There  was  quite  a  little  confusion  following 
the  merger.  There  always  is  when  businesses 
are  consolidated.  But  in  due  season  every- 
thing was  running  smoothly  again.  The  em- 
ployees became  reconciled  to  the  new  conditions 
and  the  merger  itself  began  to  be  a  thing  of 
memory.  It  probably  was  five  months  after 
the  consolidation  that  Mr.  Bradford  one  day 
in  passing  the  desk  of  Mr.  Frederick  Alexander 
Downs  saw  the  poor,  bent,  old  man  open  his 
pay  envelope  and  take  out  some  money.  Mr. 
Bradford  had  a  sharp  eye.  It  pierced  the  bank 
notes  in  the  old  man's  hands.  There  was  a 
five  dolllar  bill  to  be  sure — but  there  was  more 
than  that. 

Bradford  was  a  man  of  action.  He  took  an 
opportunity  a  few  minutes  later  to  send  Downs 
out  of  the  room  on  an  errand.  The  instant  he 
was  gone,  Bradford  took  Trom  the  waste  paper 
basket  the  envelope  that  had  contained  old 
Down's  pay.  One  glance  at  the  bit  of  manila 
paper  told  the  story;  $10.00  was  written  in 
the  comer. 

He  had  been  right  then  about  the  bills  in 
the  old  fellow's  hands.  When  he  should  be 
receiving  $5.00,  he  was  receiving  $10.00.  The 
man  who  had  been  retained  through  charity 
was  robbing  them,  or  was  the  means  through 
which  they  were  being  robbed.  Bradford  went 
back  to  his  office  and  sent  for  Jones.  Then  he 
showed  the  envelope  he  had  picked  from  the 
waste  paper  basket  to  his  partner. 

"There!"  said  Bradford,  as  Jones  knitted  his 
brows.  "It  is  a  perfectly  plain  case.  Isn't 
it?  Miss  Downs  has  been  doing  a  little  crooked 
work.  Well,  you  hired  her,  it's  up  to  you  to 
fire  her.  She  is  under  bond  so  we  won't  lose 
anything." 
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Jones  was  a  bit  soft-hearted.  He  did  not  rel- 
ish his  job,  but  he  sent  for  Miss  Downs  to 
come  to  his  private  office. 

It  seemed  to  Bradford  that  it  took  his  part- 
ner an  unconsciously  long  time  to  fire  that 
girl. 

"Well,  did  you  fire  her?"  asked  Bradford. 

"No,**  said  Jones. 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  that  girl  has  been  taking  $5.00 
out  of  her  pay  every  week  for  her  father's  en- 
velope," 


Paper  Correspondence 

Messrs.  Ward,  Brown  and  Co., 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Gentlemen : 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  3d  inst.,  ordering  one  case  large 
students'  paper  to  be  ruled  like  the  enclosed 
sample.  We  regret  that  our  mill  is  shut  down 
until  August  19  for  annual  repairs,  but  as 
soon  as  we  resume  work,  we  shall  give  your  or- 
der   our   prompt   attention. 

Yours  very  truly. 


Messrs.  Charles  S.  Winship, 

Haverhill,  Mass. 
Gentlemen : 

Please  accept  our  thanks  for  your  order  of 
January  8,  We  will  forward  at  once  to  the 
Standard  Printing  Company,  Boston,  ten  reams 
19xS4 — S9,  Champion  Superfine.  We  do  not  ear- 
ly 19xd4 — 9S  Champion  in  stock  and  can  hardly 
make  so  small  a  run  as  five  reams.  If  you 
can  increase  your  order  to  one  case,  we  will 
make  this  with  our  next  run.  Kindly  let  us 
hear  from  you  with  regard  to  the  matter. 

Thanking  you  for  the  order,  we  remain. 
Yours  respectfully. 


Riverside  Paper  Works, 

Trenton,   N.   J. 
Gentlemen : 

We  are  enclosing  herewith  a  list  of  job  lots 
corrected  to  date  and  wish  you  would  make 
an  extra  effort  to  dispose  of  as  many  of  the  lots 
as   possible  before   inventory. 

Under  separate  cover  we  are  sending  you 
samples  of  a  job  lot  standard  rag  envelopes  at 
the  Nonotuck  Division.  You  will  see  by  these 
samples  that  it  is  a  good  lot  of  paper,  espe- 
cially at  the  price  we  have  put  against  it. 

If  you  wish  additional  samples  from  any  of 
the  divisions,  please  advise  us. 

Yours  truly. 


The  American  Paper  Company, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Confirming  our  telephone  conversation  of 
this  afternoon:  We  advised  Livermore  and  Wil- 
liams that  our  order  of  December  1  for  one 
ton  24x38 — 60  S.  C.  Book,  to  be  delivered  to 
the  Holden  Transfer  Company,  is  made  and 
will  be  shipped  immediately.     If  for  any  rea- 


son this  order  cannot  go  forward  at  once,  kindly 
advise  us  as  they  may  want  you  to  ship  them 
inunediately  some  253c38 — 60  of  which  you  have 
plenty  in  stock.  Your  best  attention  to  this 
matter  will  greatly  oblige 

Yours  truly. 


Messrs.  Wallace,  Smith  and  Co., 

Clinton,  Iowa. 
Gentlemen: 

We  are  mailing  you  to-day  under  another 
cover  samples  of  two  kinds  of  roofing  paper. 
One  sample  is  the  same  quality  as  we  furnisned 
you  on  your  last  order.  The  other  is  a  some- 
what better  grade  and,  as  you  will  notice,  is 
tinted.  If  you  can  use  a  quantity  of  the  bet- 
ter papier,  we  can  furnish  it  to  you  at  the  same 
price  as  you  previously  paid  for  the  cheaper 
grade,  as  we  had  an  opportunity  to  purchase  a 
lot  of  this. 

Will  you  please  let  us  know  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible whether  you  prefer  the  tinted  paper. 

Yours  truly. 


Smith  Brothers  Paper  Co., 

199  Arch  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 
Gentlemen : 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Hobart's  letter  of  the  17th 
inst.,  we  'would  say  that  possibly  we  did  not 
make  ourselves  clear  on  notice  of  shipment  of 
case  No.  3838  (not  No.  3730,  as  you  mention). 
We  opened  this  case  and  took  out  fourteen 
reams,  which  we  repacked  in  case  No.  9064  and 
shipped  to  Logcui,  Swift  and  Co. 

Regretting  £e  trouble,  we  remain. 

Yours  truly. 


Miscellaneous  Correspondence 

Alderman  Frank  T.  Fowler, 

City  Hall,  Chicago. 
Dear  Sir: 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  committee  on 
schools,  the  chairman  appointed  a  subcom- 
mittee to  consider  the  request  of  the  Board  of 
Education  that  the  council  concur  in  the  insti- 
tution of  condemnation  proceedings  on  the 
part  of  the  city  to  acquire  title  to  certain  prop- 
erty as  additional  accommodations  for  play- 
ground purposes  in  connection  with  the  Gar- 
field School. 

During  your  absence  from  the  city,  the  rest 
of  the  committee  visited  the  locality  in  question 
to  inspect  the  property  and  to  consider  the  ad- 
visability of  securing  such  additional  playground 
site.  To  those  members  of  the  committee  who 
were  present  at  the  time  of  this  visit,  the  prop- 
erty in  question  seemed  to  be  poorly  located  for 
the  purpose.  The  price  set  upon  the  property  by 
the  board  seeems  to  be  excessive  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  other  property,  equal  in  area  and 
more  suitable  in  location,  can  be  acquired  at 
a  much  smaller  figure. 

As  this  is  a  very  important  matter,  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  have  you  make  a  similar 
investigation   in   order    that   our    report   when 
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made  to  the  committee  on  schools  may  ex- 
press the  sentiment  of  the  entire  subcommit- 
tee. I  hope  you  will  visit  the  locality  at  an 
early  date  and  when  you  have  done  so,  we 
will  arrange  a  meeting,  at  which  time  we  may 
prepare  our  report  Will  you  kindly  give  this 
matter  your  best  attention. 

Very  respectfully, 


Mr.  Carl  Becker, 

315  West  Street, 
Cleveland,    Ohio. 
Dear  Mr.  Becker: 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Chicago  and  Mexican  Plantation 
Company  will  be  held  in  the  office  of  the  com- 
pany on  Monday,  August  15,  1903,  at  7:30  P.  M, 

It  may  be  possible  that  you  will  be  not  able 
to  attend  and,  as  we  desire  to  have  a  larse 
representation  of  the  stockholders  present,  m 
the  event  that  you  cannot  be  present  yourself, 
will  you  kindly  fill  out  the  enclosed  blank  proxv, 
sign  the  same  and  send  it  to  me  or  Mr.  Smith, 
the  Treasurer?  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  be 
present  yourself. 

Very  respectfully  yours. 


Messrs.  Rogers  and  Wells, 

1148  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 
Gentlemen : 

There  is  one  point  of  merit  in  our  magazine 
as  an  advertising  medium  for  you  which  per- 
haps we  have  not  yet  brought  out  in  our  cor- 
respondence; that  is,  this  magazine  is  used 
daily  in  the  classrooms  of  over  twenty-five  hun- 
dred commercial  schools,  parochial  schools  and 
public  institutions.  This  serves  to  give  you  a 
daily  advertising  value  at  the  price  of  one 
insertion  among  precisely  the  people  whom  you 
wish  to  reach. 

A  second  point  is  that  now  is  the  buying 
season  in  this  field.  If  you  want  to  reach  the 
colleges  and  schools  that  can  give  you  large 
orders,  now  is  the  harvest  time  for  you.  It  is 
during  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August 
that  these  people  place  their  orders  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  you  must  act  at  once  if  you 
desire  to  get  a  share  of  their  business. 

We  think  the  "copy"  sent  you  on  June  18 
will  serve  you  very  well  to  start  oflf  the  cam- 
paign and  a  three-months'  tryout  on  the  basis 
of  a  half-page  should  enable  you  to  decide  to 
remain  in  the  magazine  indefinitely. 

If  there  is  any  further  information  we  can 
give  you  regarding  our  magazine,  kindly  let 
us  hear  from  you.  In  any  event,  write  us  what 
you  think  regarding  our  proposition. 

Very  truly  yours, 

0 

The  Business  College 

As  you  approach  the  Grand  Central  Station 
in  New  York,  you  can  see  the  blank  wall  of 
a  certain  building  upon  which  is  a  picture  of 
the  Hon.  George  B.  Cortelyou. 


Beneath  the  picture  is  the  legend  in  gigantic 
letters,  "From  a  Business  College  to  the  White 
House — This  is  the  School  Where  Cortelyou 
Graduated." 

A  grumpy  gentleman  across  the  aisle  from 
me  remarked:  "Cortelyou  would  have  been  a 
great  man  even  if  he  had  graduated  at  Yale 
and  had  a  rich  father.  There  are  some  men 
you  can  never  keep  down.  Cortelyou  is  one 
of  them." 

This  is  probably  true  because  Cortelyou 
would  have  improved  his  opportunity  wherever 
he  was.  But  this  fact  holds:  Cortefyou's  chief 
value*  to  the  world  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  is 
a  business  man.  He  is  an  organizer,  a  meth- 
odizer,  a  man  of  decision,  a  judge  of  values, 
and,  above  all,  he  knows  the  worth  of  time. 

I  am  glad  the  world  has  evolved  to  a  point 
where  the  sneer  for  business  men  and  busi- 
ness colleges  tokens  a  vacant  mind. 

Business  men  serve  society  and  the  ethics  of 
the  time  says  that  to  serve  is  to  bless. 

And  so  business  colleges  where  young  men 
and  women  are  trained  to  active,  intelligent 
and  efficient  service  are  immediately  ethical  in- 
stitutions that  bless  and  benefit  the  world. 

In  mousing  in  "Who's  Who"  in  a  vain  hope 
to  find  my  own  name,  I  chanced  upon  the 
names  of  the  three  Strauses — Oscar,  Natlian 
and  Isador,  the  greatest  trinity  of  brothers 
in  America. 

And  I  noted  that  Nathan,  who  deals  in  the 
milk  of  human  kindness,  is  down  as  a  grad- 
uate of  "Packard's  Business  College," 

The  other  two  attended  the  same  institution, 
but  did  not  have  the  felicity  to  graduate, 
although  they  evidently  got  a  few  good  ideas 
there  that  have  lasted  them  through  long  and 
successful  careers. 

So  popular  have  the  business  colleges  now 
become  that  most  of  the  big  universities  have 
put  in  "commercial  departments,"  trying  to 
meet  competition. 

The  problem  of  civilization  is  to  eliminate  the 
parasite — and  in  the  process  of  elimination  the 
business  college  of  to-day  is  one  of  the  chief 
factors.  The  classical  education  may  help  you 
to  earn  a  living,  and  it  may  not,  but  busi- 
ness education  always  does. 

And  do  vou  know  what  a  business  education 
means?  1*11  tell  you.  It  means  economic  free- 
dom. 

The  man  or  woman  dependent  upon  anotlier 
for  bread  and  clothes  is  a  slave — a  slave  of 
incompetence,  and  that  is  the  bitterest  kind  of 
serfdom. 

Graduates  of  Business  Colleges,  absolutely 
without  exception,  have  paying  positions  await- 
ing them.  They  do  not  have  to  advertise  for  a 
place,  beg,  steal  or  stand  in  the  bread  line. 

So  look  you,  lads;  don't  shed  any  of  the 
briny  if  fate  decrees  that  you  cannot  spend 
four  years  of  your  young  manhood  in  a  uni- 
versity— get  busy  in  a  business  college,  where 
everybody  is  busy,  where  time  is  precious  and 
opportunity   is  prized. 

Improve  your  opportunities.  Get  eight  hours' 
sleep  every  nig^t — ^work,  smile,  study  and 
health,  happiness  and  success  await  you. 
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The  Foundation  of  a  Livelihood 

UNDER   this  title  Mr.   Thomas  G.  article  in  full,  but  owing  to  the  limlta- 

O'Brien,    vice-preaident    of    Drake  tions  of  space  must  content  ourselves  with 

Business  School,  New  York  City,  presenting    some     of    his    most    striking 

discussed,  in  the  l^levB  York  Sun,  the  eco-  thoughts  on  the  subject.    He  discusses  the 


c  place  of  modern  businesH  schools  in 
the  commimity  and  the  work  they  are  doing. 
The  Manhattan  branch  of  the  Drake  Busi- 
ness Schools — which  is  one  of  the  chain 
of  famous  business  schools  of  which  Mr. 
A.  J.  Gleason,  of  Jersey  City,  is  presi- 
dent— is    one   of-  the    leading    schools    of 
New    York    City.      Mr. 
O'Brien's  good  business 
and     educational    judg- 
ment   has    enabled    him 
to  build  up  an  enarmous 
attendance,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  bis   students   in 
the  actual  field  of  busi- 
ness  indicates   that  the 
kind  of  training  they  re- 
ceived satisfies  the  busi- 
ness man. 

Mr.    O'Brien    says 
that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  in  build- 
ing np   so  successful  a 
school  has  been  that  his 
is  a  one  tystem  school. 
That    fact   has    enabled 
him  to  concentrate  the 
energies    of    his    whole 
organization  on  the  one 
thing.    It  has  produced  absolute  harmony 
in  aU  departments,  a  unity  of  purpose  and 
an  enthusiasm  that  have  produced  prodig- 
ious results.     His  experience  has  been  ex- 
actly that  of  others  who  specialize  instead 
of  dissipating  their  energies.    His  school  is 
a  fine  example  of  the  efficiency  that  comes 
from    a    definite    one-system    policy    upon 
which  the  whole  thought  and  force  of  the 
organization    could    be     focused.       It    is 
simply  the  logical  application  of  scientific 
business  management  to  the  school  busi- 
ness. 

We   would  like  to  give  Mr.   O'Brien's 

Copyrisht,  iDli.  by  ttie  Gregg  Publiili[T 


Thomu  O.  O'Bkiih 


subject  under  three  heads:    judgment,  e 
vironment  and  ability. 

Judgment  la  put  by  many  thinkers  at  the 
head  of  the  liat.  It  is  largely  a  quality  that 
is  inherent  rather  than  acquired,  although  the 
watchful  Instruction  of  teachers  and  elders  con 
do  much  toward  rounding  off  rough  edges  and 
enriching  the  natural  tendency  by  the  Infusion 
of  experiences. 

EnTironment  Is  not  in- 
herent so  much  as  it  Is  de 
facto,  and  yet  like  judg- 
ment is  primarily  not  un- 
der the  normal  control  of 
Individuals  ^et  in  the  stu- 
dent age. 

Ability  is  per  se  the 
plastic  qualification  most 
readily  responsive  to  the 
adolescent  tuind.  It  Is  that 
Ingredient  of  future  suc- 
cess over  which  the  youth 
has  the  greatest  control; 
therefore  it  is  most  natur- 
ally the  supreme  object  of 
consideration  and  attack. 

Judgment  develops  un- 
consciously if  at  alii  en- 
vironment Is  afTorded,  and 
not  by  the  young  man  or 
woman  a  thing  to  be  ac- 
quired BO  far  as  immediate 
considaration  la  concerned; 
ability  la  the  third  of  the 
component  parts  of  em- 
bryonic success  to  be  dealt  with. 

Practically  In  proportion  as  the  standards 
of  business  have  Increased  has  the  cosmo- 
politan nature  of  thia  human  material  be- 
come more  pronounced.  The  increased  stand- 
ards of  business  may  be  summed  up  In  one 
word,  efficiency.  The  corresponding  increase 
In  the  cosmopolitan  nature  of  youtiiful  busi- 
ness students  in  Its  relation  to  business  may 
be  measured  In  terms  of  Increased  opportuni^ 
for  and  need  of  ability  development. 

Never  before  In  the  history  of  commerce 
has  It  been  so  Incumbent  on  the  successful 
business  man  to  personally  possess  or  In  the 
capacHty  of  an  inatltution  employ  more  effldent 
assistance.  The  struggle  to-day  In  the  business 
world  is  to  get  the  most  and  the  best  for  tiie 
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least  expenditure.  In  the  increasing  of  quality 
and  decreasing  of  labor  cost  is  a  prime  essen- 
tial. Again  the  problem  reverts  to  that  third 
component  part  of  success,  ability. 

Having  considered  the  human  material,  its 
commercial  market,  the  forced  needs  of  the 
market  in  its  demands  on  the  material,  it  is 
necessary  to  study  the  needs  of  the  material 
in  its  problem  of  successfully  lifting  itself  to 
the  existing  level  of  its  opportimity. 

He  then  outlined  the  old  apprentice  sys- 
tem of  "learning"  business  and  showed 
how  uneconomical  and  inefficient  it  was. 
To-day^  he  says^  the  business  man  is  un- 
willing, even  if  he  had  time,  to  act  the 
part  of  tutor  as  well  as  employer.  The 
need  for  efficiency,  and  for  the  initial  ef- 
ficiency of  the  student  at  the  time  he 
enters  business,  is  now  paramount.  He 
then  asks: 

What  is  efficiency  in  a  business  school.  Is 
it  to  be  found?     Can  it  be  proved? 

First,  it  may  be  defined  as  the  concentrated 
ability  of  experienced  teachers  to  train  young 
minds  and  hands  in  the  best  way,  in  the  short- 
est space  of  time  so  as  to  get  into  the  office 
prepared  in  the  most  thorough  way  to  do  not 
only  mechanical  routine  but  original  thinking. 

Second,  it  is  to  be  found.  And  in  sub- 
stantiating that  statement  we  answer  the  third 
question.  The  best  way  to  prove  the  presence 
of  efficiency  in  a  business  school  is  by  the 
continued  patronage  of  business  houses  for 
help.  Generally  speaking  the  business  schools 
of  to-day  are  not  to  be  compared  with  what 
they  were  a  generation  since.  And  for  a  very 
good  reason.  The  demands  of  the  business 
world  to-day  are  such  that  if  a  school  wants 
to  maintain  its  prestige  it  must  measure  up 
fully  to  what  this  same  business  world  wants. 

Business  schools  are  often  between  two 
fires.  Business  men  want  students  who  have 
the  very  greatest  possible  training.  They  do 
not  want  to  spend  any  more  time  than  is 
necessary  breaking  in  beginners. 

On  the  other  hand  is  the  student,  if  he  or 
she  is  paying  his  own  way,  or  the  parent,  if 
the  funds  are  still  coming  from  that  source, 
pressing  the  school  to  finish  the  student  in 
as  short  a  period  of  time  as  possible.  In  fact 
the  general  desire,  if  not  expectation,  is  that 
the  student  shall  be  graduated  and  placed  in 
an  earning  capacity  earlier  than  the  business 
world  is  willing  to  permit. 

The  business  schools  of  to-day  are  a  fixed 
link  in  the  chain  of  development,  made  so  by 
the  necessities  of  business.  Employers  busy 
with  efficiency  problems  in  their  plants,  with- 
out time  to  train  beginners,  demand  not  merely 
trained  help  but  highly  trained  help,  and  get- 
ting it  keep  going  back  to  the  same  source  for 
more. 

The  writer  then  goes  on  to  explain  some 

of  the  methods  of  the  present-day  business 

school — how  it  takes  into  account  the  per- 


sonal equation  and  shapes  its  work  in  the 
school  room  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  in- 
dividual instead  of  the  mass.    He  saya: 

Business  schools  to-day  have  also  gone  be- 
yond the  old-time  method  of  simply  getting  the 
students  to  memorise  certain  facts  sufficiently 
well  to  repeat  them  at  an  examination.  Teach- 
ers aim  more  to  get  that  process  called  original 
thinking  started  among  their  charges.  When 
young  men  or  young  women  go  out  into  the 
world  they  will  have  to  think  for  themselves. 
This  is  the  quality  which  differentiates  clerks 
and  executives.  So  if  the  school  is  to  turn 
out  the  most  promising  graduates  it  must  in- 
culcate the  process  of  original  thought. 

Some  of  the  other  good  thoughts  pre- 
sented are:  "As  a  general  thing  when  the 
young  man  or  woman  enters  the  office  it  is 
to  do  one  specific  duty.  There  may  be  a 
number  of  minor  duties  in  connection^  but 
the  fact  remains  that  there  is  generally  not 
the  opportunity  to  roam  all  over  the  office 
and  study  and  practice  until  a  good  all- 
round  efficiency  and  ability  is  acquired. 
This  only  emphasizes  what  the  business 
school  does,  for  an  up-to-date  curriculum 
contain^  instruction  and  practice  on  all  the 
standard  appliances." 

The  importance  of  this  last  development 
in  business  education  is  now  emphasized  by 
the  large  number  that  are  teaching  office 
training  as  a  regular  part  of  the  steno- 
graphic course,  both  the  business  man  and 
the  school  now  assuming,  and  rightly,  that 
the  stenographer's  work  is  not  confined 
strictly  to  shorthand  and  typewriting. 
Mr.  O'Brien  says  that  "the  school 
that  wins  out  to-day  in  the  struggle  for 
continued  existence  is  the  one  with  the  best 
course,  the  course  that  gets  closest  to  the 
practices  of  the  business  world  of  to-day, 
that  teaches  its  students  how  to  step  right 
into  an  office  and  start  with  a  speed  (and 
salary)  that  it  would  have  taken  a  less 
trained  person  months  and  months  longer 
to  attain."  He  also  says  that  the  age  of 
business  school  students  is  constantly  ad- 
vancing. In  conclusion  he  says:  "Time 
was  when  business  schools  made  the  mis- 
take of  trying  to  turn  out  scholars  in  too 
short  a  space  of  time.  The  folly  of  that  is 
now  forcibly  realized,  and  it  is  the  practice 
to  tell  students  and  parents  at  the  outset 
that  spending  a  few  extra  months  at  school 
will  not  only  increase  the  starting  salary 
but  decrease  the  time  that  must  elapse  be- 
fore the  big  salaries  can  be  reached." 
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Technical  Business  Letters 

(The  key  to  this  plate  will  be  given  next  month.) 
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Missouri  Valley  Commercial  Teachers'  Association,  Omaha 

November  29-30.  1912 


THE  Program  Committee  and  the 
officers  of  the  Missouri  Valley  Com- 
mercial Teachers'  Association  have 
left  nothing  undone  toward  making  the 
coming  meeting  the  greatest  in  the  history 
of  any  association  ever  held  in  the  West. 
This  association^  although  the  youngest  in 
this  country^  has  outstripped  all  others  in 
numbers^  in  enthusiasm^  in  goodfellowship 
and  general  results. 

The  program,  which  is  given  herewith, 
will  be  found  replete  with  good  things. 
There  are  speakers  of  national  renown, 
who  came  half-way  cross  the  continent  to 
be  present.  Then  there  are  many  bright, 
energetic,  resourceful  teachers,  who  have 
the  latest  and  best  to  give  all  who  attend. 
The  Missouri  Valley  program  is  always 
"something  different" — something  that  can 
be  carried  back  to  the  schools  and  used  for 
the  uplifting  of  the  profession.  The  social 
side  will  not  be  neglected.  We  will  have 
a  reception  and  banquet,  and  the  Publicity 
Bureau  of  the  Commercial  Club  will  be  in 
evidence  in  such  a  way  that  every  teacher 
will  realize  that  never  before  have  we  met 
in  a  city  where  the  glad  hand  has  been  so 
numerous,  where  the  dty  sends  forth  her 
business  men  to  welcome  every  one  and  ap- 
preciate our  presence. 

After  reading  the  program  and  deciding 
to  attend,  teachers  will  confer  a  great 
favor  and  assist  those  in  charge  in  pro- 
viding for  their  comfort  if  they  will  send  a 
card  to  Mr.  E.  V.  Parrish,  Omaha  Com- 
mercial Club,  or  Mr.  L.  C.  Rusmisel,  Prin. 
High  School  of  Commerce,  Omaha. 

Program 

Friday  Morning 

Music. 

Addreis  of  Welcome,  E.  V.  Parrishf  Pub- 
licity Bureau,  Omaha  Corn*!  Club. 

Retpome,  Allen  Moore,  Chillicothe  Normal, 
Chillicothe,  Mo. 


Pre9idsnt*s  Address,  C  T.  Smith,  K.  C.  Busi- 
ness College,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Fraudulent  Letters,  T.  £.  Musselman,  Gem 
City  B.  a,  Quincy,  Illinois. 

Spelling  that  Teaches,  J.  L.  Brawford,  High 
School  of  Commerce,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Rapid  Calculation — An  Art,  J.  H.  Redmond, 
Central  High  School,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

First  Steps  in  Typewriting,  Ella  McVey, 
Joplin  Business  College,  Joplin,  Mo. 

Friday  Afternoon 

Music. 

What  the  Business  Men  Demand,  Ellis  U. 
Graff,  Sup*t  Public  Instruction,  Omaha. 

Business  Excursions,  Omaha  Industries:  A 
Modem  Bank,  Shoe  Factory,  Smelter  and 
Refinery,  Stodc  Yards,  Creamery,  Garment 
Factory,  Insurance  Headquarters,  Railway 
Headquarters,  etc. 

Friday  Evening 

Reception  and  banquet. 
The  Signs  of  the  Times,  A.  N.  Palmer,  New 
York  City. 
Three-minute  Eoldnup, — Road  Agents. 

Saturday  Morning 

Music. 

Disciplinary  Value  of  Shorthand  Study, 
Grace  Borland,  Westport  High  School,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Cfreat  Weaknesses  of  Shorthand  Teachers, 
Alice  B.  Hoskin,^High  School  of  Commerce, 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

lAttle  Things  in  the  Development  of  the 
Stenographer,  E.  M.  Douglas,  Capital  City 
Commercial  College,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Things  I  Have  Learned,  Dr.  H.  M.  Rowe, 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Saturday  Afternoon 

Music. 

Rapid  Calculation  Contest. 

The  Old  and  the  New,  Hon.  James  E.  Dalxell, 
State  Sup*t  Public  Instruction,  Lincoln,  Ne- 
braska. 

What  I  May  Do  in  Advanced  Work,  Aside 
from  Merely  Teaching  Bookkeeping  and  Short- 
hand. Ira  N.  Crabb,  High  School,  Denver, 
Colorado. 

Some  Phases  of  Discipline,  Marie  Frelelgh, 
Hig^  School,  Junction  City,  Kansas. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Selection  of  Place  of  Meeting. 

Adjournment. 


BE  SELF-MADE 

The  way  for  a  young  man  to  rise  is  to  improve  himself  every  way  he  can» 
never  suspecting  that  any  one  wishes  to  hinder  him. — Abraham  Lincoln. 
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A  Woman  Who  Cannot  Earn  Her  Living— I 

(The  key  to  this  plate  will  be  given  next  month.) 
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A  Woman  Who  Cannot  Earn  Her  Living — II 

(The  key  to  this  plate  will  be  giyen  next  month.) 
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The  Roll  of  Honor-1911.1912 


SEVEN  hundred  and  thirteen  clubs  of 
more  than  five  subscriptions  each 
came  in  last  year — with  a  grand  total 
of  SS^ISO  subscriptions!  The  number  of 
individual  subscriptions,  too,  was  far  ahead 
of  any  previous  year. 

We  are  proud  of  that  record  and  the 
teachers  who  helped  us  produce  such  splen- 
did results.  It  is  the  best  record  that  has 
been  made  in  the  history  of  the  magazine. 
The  fifty  thousand  goal  is  not  so  far  off 
after  all!  We  are  proud  of  it,  too,  be- 
cause it  means  better  shorthand,  more  ex- 
pert writers,  greater  enthusiasm,  happier 
teachers — and  a  bigger  magazine. 

A  "Hundred  Per  Cent  Club" 

Mr.  J.  D,  Henderson,  principal  of  the 
Conmiercial  department  of  the  Tucumcari 
High  School,  Tucumcari,  New  Mexico, 
makes  a  suggestion  in  connection  with  the 
clubs  that  is  so  good  that  we  want  to  put 
it  into  operation  this  year.  His  idea  is' to 
have  a  "100  Per  Cent  Club"  made  up  of  the 
teachers  who  enroll  in  their  "clubs"  every 
shorthand  student  in  the  school  through- 
out the  year!  This  will  surely  make  an 
interesting  list  and  will  be  the  means  of 
arousing  a  great  deal  of  school  spirit  in  the 
different  schools.  We  hope  that  all  teach- 
ers who  are  forming  clubs  will  keep  this  in 
mind  when  making  up  their  last  lists  of 
the  year  and  to  enter  themselves  for  the 
"100  Per  Cent  Club." 

In  the  October  number  we  presented 
the  names  and  photos  of  all  who  had  sent 
in  clubs  of  100  or  more.  The  following 
list  contains  the  names  of  those  who  have 
sent  in  clubs  numbering  from  50  to  100 — 
and  it  is  a  big  list,  too !  Mr.  John  M.  Hill 
of  Hill's  Business  College,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  and  the  Philadelphia  Business  Col- 
lege (through  Mr.  Paisley  and  Mr.  Price) 
arc  tied  for  first  place  with  98.  Others 
who  almost  got  into  the  Century  Class 
are:  Central  Business  College,  Denver, 
Colo,  (through  Miss  Bowman  and  Mr. 
Arnold) ;  Miss  Christina  Bowles,  of  the 
Queen  Ann  High  School,  Seattle,  Wash.; 
Mr.  J.  E.  Armstrong,  of  the  Academy  of 
Idaho,  Pocatello,  Idaho;  Miss  Grace  L. 
King,  of  the  Wausau  High  School,  Wau- 


sau.  Wis. ;  Mr.  H.  £.  Barnes,  Barnes  Com- 
mercial School,  Denver^  Colo. 

The  Fifty  to  One  Hundred  Class 

98  John  M.  Hill,  Hill's  Business  College,  Ok- 
lahoma City,  Okla. 

98  Philadelphia    Business    College,    Philadel- 

phia, Pa.  (Through  Mr.  Paisley  and  Mr. 
Price.) 

97  Central  Business  College,  Denver,  Colo. 
(Through  Miss  Bowman  and  Mr.  Ar- 
nold.) 

96  Christina  Bowles.  Queen  Anne  High 
School,  Seattle,  Wash. 

99  J.  E.  Armstrong,  The  Academy  of  Idaho, 

Pocatello,  Idaho. 

99  Grace  L.  King,  Wausau  High  School,  Wau- 
sau, Wis. 

91  Mr.  H.  £.  Barnes,  Barnes  Commercial 
School,  Denver,  Colo. 

87  J.  Wyn  Irwin,  Gregg  Shorthand  Institute, 
Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

86  Jennie  Patton,  Peoria  High  School,  Peoria, 
111. 

84  Lora  L.  Bowman,  Central  Business  Col- 
lege, Denver,  Colo. 

81  G.  W.  Beckler,  Chillicothe  Normal  and 
Business  College,  Chillicothe,  Mo. 

81  D.  C.  Christeson,  Massey  Business  College, 
Richmond,  Va. 

80  W.  F.  Cadwell,  Brown's  Business  College, 
Rockford,  111. 

79  Emil  H.  Jensen,  Utah  Business  College, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

77  Freeman  P.  Taylor,  Taylor  School  of  Busi- 
ness, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

76  Mabel  E.  Angus,  Utica  School  of  Com- 
merce, Utica,  N.  Y. 

76  Susan  Miller,  Isaacs-Woodbury  Business 
College,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

75  Myrtle  McDaniel,  Dralce  Business  College, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

74  Edith  C.  Crum,  Brown's  Business  College, 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

74  Hazel  Worswick,  Henager*s  Business  Col- 
lege, Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

73  B.  Hazel  Crandall,  Brockton  Business 
School,   Brockton,   Mass. 

73  A.  J.  Park,  Woonsocket  Commercial 
School,  Woonsocket,   R.  I. 

79  P.  W.  Errebo,  Pittsburg  Business  Col- 
lege, Pittsburg,  Kansas. 

79  Henry  B.  Henkel,  Springfield  Business 
College,  Springfield,  111. 

79  Miss  A.  H.  Schuette,  East  Green  Bay 
High  School,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

71  C.  C.  Carter,  Joplin  High  School,  Joplin, 
Mo. 

71  Nettle  M.  Huff,  Huff's  School  of  Business 
Training,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

71  Mary  V.  Love,  Brown's  Business  College, 
Decatur,  111. 

71  H.  M.  Munford,  Highland  Park  Qollege, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
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70  E.  D.  Mcintosh,  Lawrence  Commercial 
School,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

70  R.  B.  Millard,  Uttle  Falls  Business  Col- 
lege, Little  Falls,  Minn« 

70  Eva  M.  Waggoner,  Green  Bay  Business 
College,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

69  O.  W.  Dickerson,  Marinette  Business  Col- 
lege, Marinette,  Wis. 

69  Mrs.  Mae  Wilder,  Wilder's  Business  Col- 
lege, Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

68  Beatrice  F.  Coxon,  Childs'  Business  Col- 
lege, Providence,  R.  I. 

68  Elliott's  Business  College,  Burlington, 
Iowa. 

68  Frances    H.    North,   Butte    High    School, 

Butte,  Mont 

67  Troy  Business  College,  Troy,  N.  \. 
(Through  Miss  Wells,  Miss  Callahan  and 
Mr.  Slade.) 

65  W.  P.  Mcintosh,  HaverhUl  Business  Col- 
lege, Haverhill,  Mass. 

65  F.  R.  Berriman,  Union  Business  College, 

Elisabeth,  N.  J. 

66  W.  F.  Ruegsegger,  Kalispell  Business  Col- 

lege, Kalispeil,  Mont. 
6i    A.  A.  Peterson,  Wilson's  Modem  Business 

College,  Seattle,  Wash. 
63    Grace  M.  Counihan,  Rogers  Hi£^  School, 

Newport,  R.  I. 
63    Josephine    C.   Daley,    Bryant  &   Stratton 

Business  College,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

69  Manr  A.  Hooper,  Rider-Moore  &  Stewart 

School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
61     Harry    G.    MarUn,    South     High     School, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
61    A.  D.  Mack,  Lowell  High  School,  Lowell, 

Mass. 
60    S.   M.   Funk,   Columbia   College,    Hagers- 

town,  Md. 
60    O.  J.  Morris,  Oldham  Hall,  Singapore,  S. 

SI  Malaysia. 
59    H.  W.  Darr,  West  High  School,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
59    Anna    Eisenberg,   York   Business    College 

and  Normal  School,  York,  Nebr. 
59    Carolyne  Patchin,  Acme  Business  College, 

Everett,  Wash. 

58    Wayne   Canfleld,    High    School,    Wilkes- n 

Barre,  Pa. 
58    L.  A.  Detring,  Elliott's  Business  College, 

Burlington,  Iowa. 
58    Mrs.    Daisy   V.    Lowry,   The    Portsmouth 

College  of  Business,  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 
57    L.  J.  Egelston,  Rutland  Business  College, 

Rutland,  Vt. 

57  Morton  MacCormac,  MacCormac  School, 
Chicago,  111. 

56  George  H.  Baker,  Fremont  College,  Fre- 
mont,- Nebr. 

56  J.  H.  Hardie,  Greenville  Business  Univer- 
sity, Greenville,  Texas. 

56  Rosetta  Turner,  Hoff  Business  College, 
Warren,  Pa. 

56  W.  D.  Wigent,  Atchison  Business  College, 
Atchison,  Kansas. 

55  D.  P.  McDonald,  Buffalo  Business  School, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


55  Katherine  Thompson,  Sherman's  Business 
School,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

54  Gertrude  M.  Coman,  Curtiss  Business  Col- 
lege, Minneapolis,  Minn. 

54  JeniUe  Connor,  Holmes  Business  College, 
Portland,  Ore. 

54  East  High  School,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
(Through  Mr.  Pennell  and  Miss  Dana.) 

54  Seattle  Business  College,  Seattle,  Wash. 
(Through  Mrs.  Raymond,  Miss  Beck- 
man  and  Miss  McComb.) 

54  Vincennes  Business  College,  Vincennes, 
Ind. 

53  Fern  Crum,  Calumet  High  School,  Calu- 
met, Mich. 

63  A.  £.  Day,  Brantford  Business  College, 
Brantfoiti,  Ont.,  Can. 

53  Fanny  Pickles,  International  Business  Col- 
lege, El  Paso,  Texas. 

59  Jennie  Cox,  Brown's  Business  College,  Cen- 
tralia.  111. 

59  Allan  £.  Herrick,  Manchester  Hig^  School, 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

51  Estella  Arbogast,  Actual  Business  College, 
Akron,  Ohio. 

51  Mary  £.  Cherry,  Findlay  Business  College, 
Findlay,  Ohio. 

51  St.  John's  Preparatory  College,  Danvers, 
Mass.  (Through  Mr.  Fish  and  Brother 
Bede.) 

50  A.  H.  Barbour,  Nashua  Business  College, 
Nashua,  N.  H. 

50  W.  E.  Brown,  Gait  Business  College,  Gait, 
Ont,  Can. 

50    Cutler  Business  School,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

50  C.  D.  Dumbauld,  Easton  School  of  Busi- 
ness, Easton,  Pa. 

50  Ella  G.  Fraser,  Flint  Business  College, 
Flint,  Mich. 

50  Gregg-Aurora  Business  College,  Aurora, 
111.     (Through  Mr.  B.  Wood.) 

50  D.  C  Hilling,  Lincoln  Avenue  Hig^  School, 
Peoria,  111. 

50  Mrs.  A.  J.  Holden,  Laurium  Commercial 
School,  Laurium,  Mich. 

50  Mrs.  Loretta  Mae  Judd,  Mrs.  Judd's 
School  of  Shorthand,  Zion  City,  111. 

50  Mr.  J.  J.  Krider,  Canton-Actual  Business 
College,  Canton,  Ohio. 

50  E.  M.  Lamson,  Lamson  Business  College, 
Phoenix,  Aris. 

50  W.  N.  Price,  Philadelphia  Business  Col- 
lege, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

School  Managers'  Meeting 

It  is  announced  that  the  next  meeting 
of  the  National  Private  Commercial  School 
Managers'  Association  will  be  held  in  Chi- 
cago December  11-14,  at  the  La  Salle 
Hotel.  A  large  attendance  is  expected  as 
"plans  are  on  foot  for  the  perfection  of  a 
larger  and  better  organization  and  the  ac- 
complishment of  many  things  that  have 
heretofore  simply  been  talked  aboat' 
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Making  Corrections  on  Bound   Manuscript 

IN  correcting  mlstAkes,  or  inserting 
words  in  pages  which  liavc  been  bound 
at  the  top,  in  backing  sheets  or  folders, 
I  have  found  the  following  method  very 
effective:  Insert  a  common  sheet  of  paper 
into  the  machine,  and  place  the  bottom 
of  the  sheet  to  be  corrected  between  the 
paper  inserted  and  the  platen,  on  the 
side  next  the  writer,  and  then  turn  the 
platen  backwards  to  the  desired  line,  and 
make  yonr  correction. 

This  is  especially  handy  in  making  cor- 
rections on  legal  papers,  or  any  pamphlet 
bound  at  the  top,  as  well  as  in  typewrit- 
ing dates,  names,  etc.,  on  the  front  of 
stenographers'  Dotebo<^. — Enoch  Stur- 
geon, Nogalei,  Arizona. 

We  Endorse  This 

My  idea  is  to  recommend  to  all  sub- 
scribers of  this  magazine  the  book  under 
title  of  "Use  of  the  Margin,"  by  Griggs.  I 
received  this  little  book  free  of  charge 
with  my  last  subscription  to  the  Gregg 
Writer  and  am  very  much  pleased  with 
it.  It  has  helped  me  along  in  many  ways, 
for  instance  how  to  use  our  spare  moments 
and  not  waste  the  precious  time.  It  has 
even  aided  me  in  my  school  work,  often 
thinking  of  the  good  thotigbts  it  contains. 
I  am  sure  it  would  help  many  other  sub- 
scribers along  if  they  only  knew  about  this 
wonderful  book. — Pearl  Childt,  Milwau- 
kee, Witcontin. 

Removing  Carbon  Copies 

When  writing  letters,  especially  letters 
of  instruction  in  railroad  work,  where  as 
many  as  a  dozen  carbon  copies  are  made 
on  onion-skin  paper,  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  letter  from  the  machine 
to  write  a  telegram  or  mailgram.     Id  tak- 


ing these  letters  out,  they  become  dis- 
arranged, so  that  when  they  are  returned 
to  the  machine  it  will  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  the  letters  properly  aligned  as 
they  were  at  first.  This  may  be  overcome 
by  putting  a  clip  or  two  at  the  top  of  the 
letters  before  removing  from  machine, 
and  then  a  clip  or  two  at  the  bottom  im- 
mediately on  removal  of  the  papers  be- 
fore they  are  disarranged.  When  putting 
the  papers  back,  the  top  clips  can  be  re- 
moved to  allow  the  insertion  and  then  the 
lower  clips  may  be  taken  off.  This 
takes  only  a  few  seconds  and  may  result 
in  saving  writing  the  letter  over. — Wm.  N. 
Ke$$el,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Correcting  Stencils 

My  office  work  includes  the  making  of 
stencils,  which  are  generally  wanted  for 
immediate  use.  In  such  rush  work,  an 
error  or  two  seems  inevitable.  Until  late- 
ly, I  used  to  correct  these  errors  with 
varnish — an  unsatisfactory  method,  as 
varnish  takes  so  long  to  dry.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  I  light  a  candle,  heat  the  blade 
of  a  knife  in  the  flame  and  gather  some 
of  the  melting  wax  upon  the  end  of  the 
blade.  This  is  then  applied  to  the  error 
in  just  sufficient  quantity  and  nicely 
smoothed  off.  An  immediately  available 
and  just  as  good  stencil  is  the  result. — M. 
Baroggio,  Chicago,  III. 

An  Eraser  Shield 

Before  starting  my  typewriting  work, 
I  take  an  ordinary  sized  piece  of  paper. 
In  this  I  cut  fifteen  or  twenty  holes  the 
size  of  a  single  letter.  When  I  make  a 
mistake,  I  place  a  hole  over  the  character 
to  be  removed  and  then  erase. 

This  device  saves  considerable  time  and 
helps  in  making  clean,  oeat  erasures. — 
Wm.  F.  McPhail,  Brookline,  Mats. 
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Limbering  Up  for  Day*8  Work 

After  cleaning  and  oiling  my  typewriter 
in  the  mornings  which  is  Uie  first  thing  I 
do  after  reaching  the  office^  I  pnt  a  piece 
of  paper  into  the  machine  and  practice  for 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  This  loos- 
ens the  muscles  and  puts  strength  into  the 
fingers  and  makes  them  more  sure  of  strik- 
ing the  right  key  when  it  comes  to  getting 
out  the  actual  work  of  the  day.  The  fin- 
gers^ to  a  certain  extent^  become  very  ner- 
vous and  flighty^  and  a  little  complicated 
exercise  will  soon  take  this  out  of  them. — 
Chloe  Inesi  Hen,  Benton,  III. 

Carbons  Affected  by  Heat 
When  a  desk  is  placed  next  to  a  steam 
radiator  or  steam  pipes^  the  carbons  which 
are  in  use  and  usually  kept  on  top  of  the 
desk^  should  be  placed  on  the  side  farthest 
from  the  heat;  this  will  prevent  the  edges 
curlings  making  it  more  difficult  to  handle 
the  carbons^  and  also  taking  more  time  to 
smooth  out  the  curled  edges. — Wm.  N. 
Keuel,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

An  Indexing  Idea 

As  the  shorthand  plates  of  the  "Expert 
Shorthand  Speed  Course"  appear  in  the 
Gregg  Writer  I  look  up  the  title  in  the 
index  of  my  copy  of  the  book  and  write^  in 
red  ink^  after  the  title^  the  volume^  num- 
ber and  page  of  the  Gregg  Writer  in 
which  the  plate  appears.  If  14 — 1 — 60 
was  written  after  the  title  it  would  mean 
Volume  I4f,  Number  1  and  Page  60.  Use 
a  fine  pen  and  keep  the  figures  small. 
"Nuf  seid." — John  A.  Dawkint,  Washing- 
ton, D,  C. 

Mental  Typewriting 

When  not  occupied  with  anything  else^ 
I  used  to  place  my  fingers  on  a  table  or 
any  available  piece  of  furniture^  and  pro- 
ceed to  "typewrite"  as  though  at  a  ma- 
chine. 

As  practice  during  school  hours  was 
limited,  this  tended  to  give  me  assurance  in 
fingering  and  was  as  beneficial  as  though 
I  were  at  a  machine. — Helena  White, 
Keene,  N.  H, 

Preparing  Forms  in  Advance 
A  scheme  I  have  found  has  helped  me 
very  much  "to  make  good"  in  the  three 
positions  I  have  held  in  my  four  years  as 
a  stenographer,  is  to  dig  out  the  various 
reports  made  in  almost  any  office,  which 
have  heretofore  been  made  out  with  pen 


and  ink,  and  quietly  work  up  a  system 
whereby  they  can  be  made  out  on  the  ma- 
chine. I  have  done  this  several  times  and 
have  always  found  my  employers  were 
willing  to  accept  my  forms  in  the  place  of 
the  old  style. 

I  have  also  found  it  very  helpful  in 
trying  to  attain  a  faster  speed  to  have 
some  one  read  to  me  the  same  thing  over 
several  times,  each  time  a  little  faster  than 
before. — W.  L,  Johnson,  ilS  Grant 
Building,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Using  the  Tabulator 

For  beginners  the  use  of  the  tabulator 
can  best  be  learned  by  setting  the  tabulat- 
ing stops  at  5  and  each  multiple  thereof, 
and  then  writing  some  easy,  familiar  word, 
such  as  "the,"  "and,"  "for,"  "are,"  etc.— 
Fivian  Bivin,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Some  Little  Hints 

Each  day  before  beginning  dictation, 
the  stenographer  should  place  the  date  in 
her  shorthand  notebook  for  purposes  of 
reference.  If  she  will  place  this  date  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page  instead  of  at  the 
top,  she  will  find  it  more  easily  when 
going  through  the  notebook  searching  for 
the  notes  of  a  particular  date. 

The  best  moistener  for  stamps  and 
gummed  edges  is  one  that  you  can  fix  up 
easily.  Take  an  ink-well  without  a  cover, 
or  an  old  ink  or  paste  bottle  will  do,  and 
fill  it  with  water.  Take  a  common  little 
paste  or  mucilage  brush.  There  you  have 
it!  You  will  find  that  by  applying  water 
to  the  gummed  surfaces  just  as  you  would 
mucilage  to  other  paper,  that  you  can 
"lick"  them  faster  than  you  can  with  any 
moistener  on  the  market,  except  the 
patented  automatic  stampers  and  sealers. 

When  you  are  writing  addresses  on 
cards  or  envelopes  with  ink  or  doing  other 
work  that  requires  the  constant  use  of  a 
blotter,  you  will  find  this  a  convenience: 
Put  a  small  8x5  inch  blotter  flat  against 
the  under  side  of  your  wrist — ^blotting 
side  out — and  secure  it  there  with  a  rub- 
ber band  around  your  wrist.  Then  as  you 
finish  your  writing,  just  move  your  wrist 
up  and  press  down.  Blotting  will  thus 
become  automatic  work.  If  it  is  a  warm 
day  and  you  are  perspiring  freely,  the 
blotter  will  stick  to  your  wrist  without  the 
use  of  the  rubber  band. — P.  0.  Selby, 
Carthage,  Mo. 
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Plowing  Around  the  Rock — I 

(The  key  to  this  plate  will  be  given  next  month.) 
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Plowing  Around  the  Rock — II 

(The  key  to  this  plate  will  be  given  next  month.) 
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\/IGILANCE  in  watching  opportunity,  tact  and  daring  in  seizing  upon 
opportunity ;  force  and  persistence  in  crowding  opportunity  to  its  utmost 
of  possible  achievement — these  are  the  martial  virtues  which  must  command 
success. — Austin  Phelps. 
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His  Problems 


,  DfimLiiiMii  of  Hirni  tnd  HeFpi  for 
by  John  R.  Crtu-   112)  Brot' 


A  Neglected  Factor  in  Practice  for  Speed 


A  HIGH  degree  of  skill  in  the  use  of 
shorthand  eompriges  two  elements 
— the  ability  to  write  rapidly  and 
the  ability  to  read  rapidly  what  has  been 

We  have  known  many  stenographers  who 
could  write  rapidly,  bnt  who  read  their 
notes  so  slowly,  or  with  so  many  paases, 
that  their  output  of  work  in  a  day  was 
comparatively  small.  Fluency  and  ac- 
curacy in  reading  is  just  as  important  as 
fluency  and  accnracy  in  writing — indeed, 
it  is  more  important.  Observation  has  con- 
Tinced  ns  that  the  latter  point  is  not  fully 
appreciated  by  many  students. 

The  System  Responsible ! 

Perhaps  the  system  itself  may  be  partly 
responsible  for  this  condition.  Its  very 
legibility  may  be  the  reason  why  students 
do  not  practice  reading — paradoxical  as 
that  statement  may  seem.  It  is  so  easy  to 
read  the  notes  that  practice  in  reading  is 
regarded  as  unnecessary — as  something 
that  will  take  care  of  itself.  This  is  true 
to  a  large  extent.  Nevertheless  the  stu- 
dent should  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  learn- 
ing a  method  of  representing  the  language 
that  is  entirely  new  to  him,  and  that  he 
can  become  acquainted  with  the  variatiotu 
^hieh  the  formt  undergo  under  the  ttreti 
of  rapid  execution  only  by  much  practice  in 
reading. 

In  studying  the  older  systems  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  attention  is  devoted  to 
reading  and  practice,  because  such  prac- 
tice is  a  recognized  necessity.  On  account 
of  the  vowels  being  omitted  in  these  sys- 
tems in  actual  work,  the  student  must  be 
trained  to  recognize  all  the  words  for 
which  a  consonant  skeleton  may  stand,  as 
otherwise  he  will  be  unable  to  supply, 
eren  with  the  aid  of  the  context,  the  prop- 


er word — at  all  events,  he  will  not  be  able 
to  supply  it  without  considerable  cogita- 
tion. Take  a  simple  illustration:  If  the 
consonant  outline  in  the  notes  happens  to 
be  the  characters  for  dm,  he  must  be  able 
to  recall  instantly  that  the  form  may  rep- 
resent, in  practice,  dim,  deem,  doom,  dome, 
dame,  dime,  dumb,  Adam,  odium,  idiom. 
Now  it  is  obvious  that  if  he  is  not  to  hesi- 
tate over  the  correct  interpretation  of  the 
outline  when  he  comes  to  it,  he  must  have 
had  considerable  practice  in  reading,  so 
that  by  the  aid  of  the  context  he  can  in- 
stantly name  the  particular  word  required. 
Furthermore,  the  slightest  variation  in  the 
outline  may  increase  cousiderably  the  num- 
ber of  words  for  which  it  might  possibly 
stand.  Taking  the  illustration  already  men- 
tioned: If  the  d — which  is  a  shaded  char- 
acter in  the  older  systems— should  be 
written  lightly,  as  often  happens  in  rapid 
work,  the  outline  will  then  appear  as  tm, 
representing  teem,  time,  tomb,  Tom,  atom, 
item;  while  slight  variations  in  length  will 
yield  due,  attempt,  diameter. 

As  these  difficulties  do  not  exist  in  Gregg 
Shorthand  on  account  of  the  vowels  being 
written  in  the  outline  in  their  natural  order 
as  they  occur  in  the  word,  the  student  from 
the  outset  is  able  to  read  his  notes  with 
considerable  fluency.  Curiously  enough, 
this  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  that 
confronts  the  conscientious  teacher  in  his 
efforts  to  impress  upon  the  students  the 
importance  of  accnracy  of  form,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  importance  of  practice  in 
reading.  Most  of  the  dictation  given  is  on 
familiar  routine  business  letters,  and  after 
a  little  practice  the  student  finds  that  he 
can  read  back  his  notes  on  that  kind  of 
matter  with  comparative  ease,  however 
recklessly  they  may  have  been  written. 
This  being  the  case,  it  is  hard  work  to 
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Diligent  Practice  is  Essential  in  Order  to  Develop  Skill 
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oonvince  him  that  it  will  be  necessary  for 
him  to  write  more  carefully  on  unfamiliar 
matter^  or  in  doing  the  expert  work  that 
brings  really  high  remuneration  to  the 
stenographer. 

Accuracy  of  Execution  Beneficial 

We  have  never  known  a  really  expert 
writer  of  shorthand  who  did  not  devote  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  perfecting  his  style 
of  writing  and  to  reading  and  re-reading 
matter  written  and  printed  in  shorthand. 
As  someone  has  expressed  it^  the  repeated 
copying  of  good  shorthand  notes  tends  to 
"fix"  the  hand  so  that  the  writing  will 
stand  a  strain  of  rapid  work.  All  short- 
hand writing  departs  more  or  less  from 
mathematical  accuracy  in  rapid  work^  but 
the  writer  who  has  trained  his  hand  to 
accurate  execution  will  find  that  his  notes 
do  not  become  wholly  shattered  in  high 
speed  writings  as  is  the  case  with  those  of 
the  writer  who  has  not  had  the  proper 
practice  in  the  early  stages  of  the  work. 

Repetition  Practice 

Repetition  in  reading  is  quite  as  im- 
portant as  repetition  in  writing.  The  stu- 
dent should  not  be  content  to  merely  strug- 
gle through  a  page  of  notes — he  should 
read  a  page  over  and  over  again  until  he 
can  read  it  as  fluently  as  ordinary  print. 
The  benefit  of  this  practice  is  not  alone  in 
the  increase  in  reading  ability^  because  it 
actually  increa»e»  the  speed  of  writing. 
Reading  the  shorthand  forms  serves  to  im- 
press them  upon  the  mind^  even  more  than 
writing  them  does.  They  are  therefore 
recalled  more  promptly^  which  of  course 
means  that  they  are  written  with  less  hesi- 
tancy. An  outline  which  gives  the  student 
trouble  in  reading  becomes  by  that  very 
fact  firmly  photographed  on  his  brain 
thereafter.  For  this  reason^  it  is  important 
that  in  the  beginning  practice  all  reading 
should  be  from  correctly  written  shorthand. 
The  plates  in  this  magazine  furnish  splen- 
did material  for  both  reading  and  writing 
practice. 

Read  Other  People's  Shorthand  Notes 

Some  students  and  writers  make  the  mis- 
take of  confining  their  reading  practice  en- 
tirely to  their  own  notes.  Unconsciously 
they  are  helped  in  reading  by  their  mem- 
ory of  the  dictated  matter^  and  they  do 


not  acquire  the  ability  to  read  notes  that 
are  "cold/'  or  that  are  unfamiliar  to  them. 
They  miss^  too^  the  benefit  that  comes  from 
the  conscious^  and  sometimes  unconscious^ 
assimilation  of  the  good  points  in  execu- 
tion and  in  phrase-writing  that  comes  from 
a  study  of  the  well-written  shorthand  notes 
of  others. 

Cultivate  Self-Reliance  in  Reading 

Some  years  ago  a  well-known  teacher  of 

shorthand,  writing  on  this  subject  said: 

A  great  amount  of  writing  from  dictation 
eveiy  day  and  continuously  with  no  further 
thought  but  to  write,  and  to  write  rapidly,  is 
often  mistaken  for  general  improvement.  I 
believe  students  in  general  would  rather  per- 
form this  one  small  task  than  any  other  con- 
nected with  the  course,  and  the  task  which 
seems  the  most  difficult  to  perform,  in  the 
proper  manner,  is  for  the  student  to  sit  down 
quietly,  and  alone,  and  read  over  a  long  article 
which  has  Just  been  written.  Most  students 
will  shirk  from  this  duty,  even  though  tiiey 
appear  to  realize  its  importance.  To  witness 
anything  of  the  kind  is  quite  unusual.  Pew 
students  there  are  who  have  the  grit  to  do  it. 
The  common  way  Is  for  half  a  dozen  or  more 
to  join  forces  and  together  hash  over  the 
pages,  first  one  suggesting  a  word,  and  then 
another.  This  Is  a  great  tnistake,  and  the 
more  the  student  indulges  In  it  the  more  cer- 
tain he  may  be  that  he  will  fail  to  read  his 
notes  alone  when  he  accepts  a  position.  The 
reason  for  this  is  veiy  plain:  He  has  trained 
himself  to  be  dependent. 

This  is  true.  Nine  students  out  of  ten 
would  rather  be  dependent  upon  others  to 
help  them  with  reading  than  to  devote  a 
little  earnest  work  each  day  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  independent  reading  ability.  It  is 
a  serious  mistake  to  imagine  that  one  can 
accustom  himself  to  certain  habits^  and 
then^  at  will,  discard  them.  It  cannot  be 
done.  Mental  habits  especially  are  likely 
to  cling  tenaciously.  It  has  been  stated 
by  one  psychologist  that  a  habit  once 
formed  can  never  be  entirely  broken.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  habits  once  formed  are  iel- 
dom  broken.  Therefore,  the  student  should 
be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  avoid  habits 
that  will  adversely  affect  his  chances  for 
success. 

Independent  reading  ability  is  abso- 
lutely indispensable  now,  as  so  much  is 
expected  of  stenographers.  It  enables  the 
operator  to  transcribe  continuously — a 
gain  in  speed  and  accuracy  that  is  so  ob- 
vious it  would  seem  that  it  need  only  be 
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Repetition  in  Reading  is  as  Important  as  Repetition  in  Writing 


Lesson  XV 
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Lesson  XVI 
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brought  to  the  attention  of  students  to  ob- 
tain their  instant  co-operation.  But^  un- 
fortunately^ many  students  are  slow  to  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  it.  Business  men^  as 
a  rule^  take  little  note  of  the  actual  time 
consumed  in  giving  dictation^  but  they  are 
sure  to  keep  account  of  the  time  expended 
by  the  operator  in  transcribing^  especially 
if  their  correspondence  is  pressing. 

They  recognize  that  the  real  test  of  the 
stenographer  is  in  the  transcribing  of  the 
notes.  The  wise  student  will  keep  this 
fact  well  in  mind  all  through  his  course  in 
school,  and  act  accordingly. 

Some  years  ago  we  published  a  poem  by 
Miss  Laura  Mae  Whitrock,  which  was 
quoted  considerably  by  shorthand  maga- 
zines as  indicative  of  a  condition  that  exists 
in  many  shorthand  class-rooms.    Here  it  is : 

Mary  Jane  Transcribes 

The  shorthand  class  sits  in  a  row, 
The  teacher  dictates  a  while; 
Most  of  the  pupils  take  it  down 
In  free  and  flowing  style. 

The  teacher  remarks,  "To  read  this  back 
On  Mary  Jane  I'll  call, 
Please  speak  up  very  loud  and  clear: 
Class,  pay  attention  all !" 

So  Mary  Jane  starts  out  as  fast 
As  a  limited  express : 
"Dear  Sir,  we  have  your  favor  of — " 
(The  date  she  stops  to  guess) 

" — November  1st,"  then  John  puts  in. 
Mary  Jane  repeats;  (A  pause). 
"And  reply  immediately,"  Zoe  adds. 
To  finish  out  the  clause. 

Then  Henry  reads,  "We  beg  to  state 
That  your  note  is  overdue." 
Then — "We  cannot  give  more  time  on  same. 
Please  call  and  pay,"  adds  Sue. 

"This — "  Mary  Jane  comes  to  a  stop 
Till  Fred  chimes  in,  "delay 
Has  caused  us  much — much — ^much — " 
"Annoyance,"  puts  in  May. 

Then  Sarah  reads :  "We  must  request 
That  yon  kindly  let  us  know — " 
(She  hesitates.) — "What  to  expect 
At  once,"  continues  Joe. 

Then  Jennie  reads:  "You  have  not  shown 
Proper  consideration  in  this  case;" 


"Please  let  there  be  no  further  delay. 
Yours  truly,"  finishes  Grace. 

Somehow  it  sounds  so  odd  to  me 
And  yet  the  fact  is  plain. 
The  letter  is  quite  complete  yet — 
Everybody 
reads 

but 

Mary  Jane! 

Review  Questions 

(On  the  Last  Six  Lessons) 

I.  What  seven  or  eight  words  may  be  in- 
dicated by  the  use  of  disjoined  prefixes? 

8.  Write  the  shorthand  outlines  for  the  days 
and  the  months,  and  the  eight  points  of  the 
compass. 

3.  Explain  an  expedient  for  writing  X,  and 
name  an  important  limitation  to  its  use! 

4.  Explain  the  use  of  K  for  ''can"  at  the 
beginning  of  words.    Illustrate. 

6.  How  is  the  plural  of  wordsigns  and  con- 
tracted words  ending  in  S  formed?  Give  five  il- 
lustrations. 

6.  Distinguish  between  the  Joining  of  ''ness" 
and  the  JoiSng  of  N  in  words  such  as  ''loan" 
and  "lowness."    Give  other  examples. 

7.  Assign  a  reason  for  the  placing  of  the 
Egraph  affix  above  the  outline.    Illustrate. 

8.  Distinguish  between:  feelings,  felicity;  ele- 
ment, elemental;  manager,  majori^;  principles, 
personal;  perfect,  prem. 

9.  Distinguish  between:  three,  they,  with, 
either;  definite,  define,  difficult,  diiferent;  care, 
quality,  call,  Idnd,  carry;  effect,  effort;  import- 
ance, improvement,  imperfect,  impersonal,  im- 
probable. 

10.  Give  four  principles  governing  phrasing. 
Illustrate  fully  what  is  meant  by  the  intersect- 
ing principle.    Give  four  examples. 

II.  Explain  and  write  the  following  words: 
layout,  Lehigh,  Mahomet,  pre-eminent,  re-ap- 
point, Hiawatha,  Stewart 

19,  What  is  meant  by  Analogical  Abbrevia- 
tion? Write  the  following:  presume,  father,  in- 
junction, desist,  description,  reflection,  conflict, 
acquisition,  complimentaiy,  baggage,  trust- 
worthy, messaffe,  package,  neither,  insist,  result, 
bondage,  production,  leisure,  assure,  inquire, 
other,  retain,  survey,  inscription,  substitute, 
cartage,  courage. 

13.  How  do  we  indicate  the  following:  per 
cent,  hundred,  million,  cents,  dollars,  lbs.?  Il- 
lustrate. 

14.  State  fully  and  illustrate  the  difference 
in  the  outlines  for  the  following  words:  is,  and, 
there,  for,  have,  would.  Judge,  which,  it,  shall, 
charge. 

15.  Write  the  following:  prophetic,  circum- 
ambulate, hvdrology,  felicity,  animosity,  paraly- 
tic, susceptibility,  electroplate. 

16.  Explain  the  outlines  for  the  following 
words:   suburb,  self-willed,   over-awe,  subway. 
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Lesson  XVII 
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Postcarditis 


MB.  A.  G.  MATTHEWS  has  asked 
OS  this  month  to  call  attention  to 
an  error  in  the  address  given  for 
bim  in  our  July  Directory)  which  has 
prevented  his  answering  all  of  the  cards 
sent  him.  Jn«t  the  omission  of  the  little 
word  "West,"  but  it  made  a  great  differ- 
ence in  delivery  by  the  Minneapolis  post- 
office!  Messages  for  him  sbonld  be  di- 
rected in  future  to  914  W.  Lake  Street. 

We  have  also  been  requested  to  apolo- 
gize in  behalf  of  Mr.  Verne  De  Long  for 
the  seeming  inattention  to  fifty  or  seventy- 
five  cards  he  has  recently  received.  Mr. 
De  Long  had  the  misfortune  to  be  struck 
by  an  automobile,  which  badly  injured  his 
right  arm,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  again  in 
commission  his  correspondents  will  hear 
from  him.  We  trust  that  it  will  not  be 
long  before  he  has  entirely  recovered. 

Among  the  new  members  listed  below 
are  three  teachers,  from  as  many  coun- 
tries, whom  we  are  glad  to  welcome  to  the 
"friendly  chain,"  Miss  Aubry,  who  is 
connected  with  a  girls'  home  at  Ottawa, 
is  especially  interested  in  adapting  Gregg 
Shorthand  to  the  French  language.  Here 
is  another  correspondent  for  you  language 
enthusiasU!  Mr.  Haosman's  hobby  is  in- 
dustries and  manufactures  of  the  United 
States,  about  which  he  would  like  to  ex- 
change notes  either  by  scenic  cards  or 
letters.  Mr.  Haosmon  is  one  of  the  New 
York  paUic  school  teachers.  And  from  far 
overseas  Miss  Thomson  sends  In  her  appli- 
cation, from  Adelaide,  Australia,  where  she 
is  teaching  in  Stott  &  Hoare's  Business 
College.  Her  application  came  on  one  of 
those  interesting  Australian  letter-cards, 
showing  several  scenes  in  Adelaide,  in  two 
of  which  the  black  swans,  national  birds 
of  her  country,  figure  prominently.  We 
were  interested  in  her  information  about 
the  naming  of  that  dty.  The  card  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  main  street 


is  named  King  William  street,  after  Wil- 
liam the  Fourth,  while  the  city  itself  re- 
ceived the  name  of  his  consort.  Queen 
Adelaide. 

There  are  a  goodly  nnmber  of  new  mem- 
bers from  across  the  water  this  month.  Do 
not  forget  when  writing  them  that  your 
cards  will  require  two  centt  pottage  in- 
stead of  one  (letters  five  cents)  and  that 
for  every  oversight  on  your  part  they  must 
pay  the  penalty  of  double  the  amount  of 
the  shortage! 

Railway  Stenographers 

W.  C  Fink,  1714  Edgewater  Place,  Chicago, 


Real  Estate  and  Insurance 


Bertha  Kaler,  341  Chambers  St.  Phllllpsburg, 
N.  J. 

Lililon  LudvigBon,  Acme  BusineM  College, 
Seattle,  Wash.     (Will  answer  all  cards.) 

James  Mack,  1400  Broadway,  Oarjr,  Ind. 
(Prefers  views  of  dtles,  but  will  answer  all 
cards). 

Leo  A.  Mathews,  T4fl  N.  Slat  St,  Seattle, 
Wash.  (Will  exchange  Alaskan  views  and 
cards   from   our   own   Northwest.) 

Miss  A.  R.  Anbiy,  918  Church  St,  OtUwa, 
Out,   Canada. 

A.  Barrel!,  District  High  Kchool,  Christ, 
church.  West  New  Zealand. 

H.  L.  Batten,  1149  College  St,  Bowltaig 
Green,  Ky. 

Florence  Bergholm,   108   Bamett  St,   N.  S., 


man  General  Hospital,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Catherine  Bradley,  Tlnwald,  Ashburton,  New 
Zealand. 

Marvin  Breuer,  Richmond,  Ho. 

Rosa  Brown,  5  N.  W.  Belt,  Ashburton,  New 
Zealand. 

Robert  B.  Calvin,  Box  1177,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
(Desires  to  receive  cards  showing  Municipal 
BuUdings.) 
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H.  CSiapman,  11  Rapley  St,  Hempstead,  Ash- 
burton,  New  Zealand. 

Helen  M.  Colgan,  S09  Johnson  St,  Peoria, 
111. 

Chancel  Cooper,  41  East  St,  Ashburton,  New 
Zealand. 

Alta  Culbertson,  801  £.  Holt  St,  Ottumwa, 
Iowa. 

H.  Davidson,  7  Manning  St,  Lower  Riccar- 
ton,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

Ruth  Edmund,  730  Fellows  Ave.,  Ottumwa, 
Iowa.  (Wishes  to  receive  views  of  hig^ 
schools.) 

J.  W.  Ferman,  Donnybrook,  N.  Dak. 

Aileen  Flanagan,  Drain  Road,  Doyleston, 
Canterbuiy,  New  Zealand. 

J.  J.  Preymann,  Gonzaga  University,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

Edna  Fritts,  Glen  Gardner,  N.  J.  (Will 
answer  all  cards.) 

Donald  Galloway,  R.  F.  D.  No.  8,  Olathe, 
Colo. 

Bertha  Hamack,  137  Broad  St,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Florence  Hardv,  43  Wakanui  Road,  Ashbur. 
ton.  New  Zealand. 

Charles  J.  Hausman,  135  Thames  St,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Tasman  V.  H.  Roman,  Lennox  St,  Mosman, 
Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  Australia. 

George  Theo.  Lam»  Java-China-Japan  Line, 
Hongkong,  China. 

Emilie  Marie  Lankow,  419  Ninth  Ave.,  As- 
toria, Long  Island.     (Cards  or  letters.) 

Floyd  Reeve,  8913  Emmaus  Ave.,  Zion  City, 


111.  (Desires  to  hear  from  every  writer  of 
Gregg  Shorthand  and  receive  views  of  their 
home  cities.) 

Anna  Larson,  919  Carroll  St,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 
(Would  like  to  receive  cards  showing  hig^ 
school  buildings.) 

H.  Lindsay,  Box  69,  Greymouth,  New  Zea- 
land. 

Marie  MiUer,  General  Deliveiy,  South  Bend, 
Ind. 

Gladys  McEwen,  care  Collins  &  Co.,  Ashbur- 
ton, New  Zealand. 

Alex  McKen£ie,  WiUow  St,  Trevorton,  Ash- 
burton, New  Zealand. 

John  H.  Olsen,  330  East  35th  St,  New  York 
City. 

Lillian  G.  Phillips,  Carp  St.,  Bega,  N.  S.  W^ 
Australia. 

May  Sisam,  Whakatane,  Rotorua,  New  Zea- 
land. 

Thomas  R.  A.  Smith,  Huntley  PostoiBce, 
Waikato,  New  Zealand. 

Harry  Stone,  Whakanui  Road,  Ashburton, 
New  Zealand. 

Elsie  Thompson,  Peter  St,  Ashburton,  New 
Zealand. 

Florimel  A.  Thomson,  care  Scott  &  Hoare's 
Business  College,  Grenfell  St.,  Adelaide,  South 
Australia. 

Oliver  D.  Weiser,  R.  F.  D.  No.  9,  Wrights- 
ville.  Pa.     (Will  answer  all  cards.) 

Miss  F.  A.  WilUams,  District  High  School, 
Christchurch  West,  New  Zealand. 

Irene  Wylie,  396  Selwyn  St,  Christchurch, 
New  Zealand. 


The  Gregg  Teachers'  Contest  at  the  Spokane  Convention 

Some  Entertaining  Comments  by  a  Pitmanic  Observer 


AS  we  were  unable  to  be  present  at 
the  Spokane  convention,  we  have 
had  to  depend  on  others  for  im- 
pressions of  the  proceedings.  Many  of  the 
letters  received  contain  expressions  of 
hearty  appreciation  of  the  admirable  pro- 
gram of  the  shorthand  section, — the  diief 
credit  for  which  is  generally  given  to  Mr. 
W.  £.  Ingersoll — and  of  the  interest  and 
value  of  the  contest  for  the  Gregg  Teach- 
ers' Medals. 

One  of  the  letters  about  the  contest  is 
from  a  well-known  and  very  able  expo- 
nent of  the  Pitman  system,  and  it  is  so 
fair-minded,  so  keen  in  its  criticisms,  so 
witty,  and  withal  so  instructive,  that  we 
are  going  to  publish  a  liberal  excerpt  from 
it.  For  obvious  reasons  we  have  omitted 
the  names  of  the  teachers  mentioned  as 
taking  part  in  the  contest. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  congratulations  are  due 
you  from  me  for  providing  one  of  the  most 


meritorious  and  entertaining  features  of  the 
Spokane  convention.  I  refer  to  the  Teachers* 
Contest  at  the  Gregg  Association  meeting.  I 
grreatly  enjoyed  it,  even  though,  not  being  of 
me  elect — a  Gregffite— I  sat  in  the  back  row, 
mentally  if  not  physically  right  near  the  exit 
for  unbidden  and  possibly  unwelcome  guests! 

And  from  that  "back  row"  let  me  in  the 
spirit  of  friendly  interest  boldlv  suggest  that, 
unless  you  fear  others  may  steal  your  thunder, 
it  might  be  of  advantage  to  have  even  Pitmanic 
writers  invited  to  witness  the  contests,  and  pos- 
sibly also  Cross  Eclectic— suffice  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  letter  I  was  there  anyway,  by  my 
nerve.  And,  to  be  even  more  bold,  let  me 
further  suggest  (since  advice  is  free,  and  the 
cheapest  thinff  a  critic  has  to  offer)  that  de- 
spite rankly  heretical  procedure,  it  might  be 
wise  to  have  as  one  of  the  Judges  at  such 
contests  a  person  like  myself  who  knows  no 
more  about  the  technicalities  of  Gregg  Shorts 
hand  than  is  good  for  his  peace  of  mind  as  a 
Pitmanic  adherent  1  Perhaps  Gregs  teachers 
might  feel  that  a  person  of  Just  plain,  every 
day,  common  garden,  horse  sense  would  give  a 
squsK  deal  without  respect  to  the  local  or  na- 
tional renown  of  individual  Gregg  teadiers. 
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I  freely,  perhaps  presumptuously,  express 
these  thoughts  because  I  admire  the  scheme  of 
the  contests,  and  realize  their  educational  viiue, 
and  their  value  in  shorthand  sportsmanship. 
Then  again  I  realise  you  are  the  arbiter  as  to 
the  practicability  of  the  suggestions,  and  it  is 
immaterial  to  me  whether  they  are  adopted  or 
not 

Pursiung  that  train  of  thought,  however, 
since  you  were  not  on  the  ground,  even  on  a 
**back  seat,*'  let  me  indicate  how  the  con- 
testants sized  up  to  me.  I  did  not  preserve 
ratings,  even  in  my  mind,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
contests  I  found  myself  in  doubt,  and  still  ex- 
perience it,  as  to  whether  I  should  give 

first  place,  or   

's  strength  as  a  teacher,  his  experi- 
ence, his  presence,  his  dignified  bearing  his 
self-command,  his  adult  appeal  impressra  me. 
But  his  method  was  somewhat  by  rote,  whereas 

had  nothing  by  rote,  was  individual 

yet  inclusive  in  her  teaching,  expressed  her 
own  individuality,  and  ffained  united  and  in- 
dividual confidence  as  distinct  from  the  dis- 
passionate respect   manfully  evoked. 

To  my  way  of  thinkings  too, had  the 

easiest  lesson  to  teach.  Opinions,  I  found  later, 
dilfered  on  that,  but,  all  the  same,  although 
not  now  a  shorthand  instructor,  my  secret 
thouftfat  (not  to  be  told  in  Oath)  is  that  I 
should  greatly  enjoy  it  if  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  expound  the  first  lesson  in  Pitman  short- 
hand, whereas  I  should  expound  any  of  the 
later  lessons  in  pretty  much  the  spirit  in 
which  I  write  this  letter:    On  mv  nerve  1    Then, 

too,   I   became   acquainted   with    on 

the  trip  and  not  at  all  with  any  other  of  the 
contestants,  so  that  like  the 'dangerous  jury- 
man in  a  close  case  in  court,  I  should  '*lean 
backwards**  and  discount  my  doubt  in  favor 
of 

taught  by  rote  a  great  deal  more 

than   ,  but  his  style  was  good,  and  I 

mentally  awarded  liim  points  for  cfeverly  dem- 
onstratUig  in  the  penmanship  instructfon  that 
the  device  on  the  Gregg  button  exemplified  the 
cardinal  principles  of  Gregg  Shorthand  pen- 
manship  displayed  great  ability,  and 

scored  almost  as  heavily  in  my  mind  as  did 
by  tactfully  demonstrating  her  meth- 
od of  womanly,  discreet  and  efficient  disci- 
pline by  rebukiiig  a  student  who  impolitely 
snapped  his  fingers  to  attract  the  teacher's  at- 
tention when  he  wished  to  ask  a  question.    But 

lost  ground  with  me  because  her  voice 

did  not  carry,  and  from  my  back  seat  in  the 
amen  comer  my  attention  was  diverted  from 

her  as  an  instructor  to  Miss    the 

woman,  by  reason  of  the  picture  or  some  other 
idnd  of  hat  she  wore,  and  the  chatelaine  or 
some  other  kind  of  a  bag  which  dangled  from 
her  arm  as  she  demonstrated  her  lessson.  Of 
course,  those  were  my  frivolous  thoughts,  but 

mercy  me,  or  mercy  Miss ,  I  might  be 

just  as  frivolous  minded  as  a  reidly  truly  judge 
or  student  as  I  am  as  a  self-appointed  make- 
believe  one.  The  mere  man  of  me  is  still 
puzzling  out  that  hat  and  bag— oh,  pshaw,  what 
do   I   care   about  either   one  of  tnem.     Miss 


,    let    me    not    forget,    was    teaching 

Gregg  Shorthand  to  a  make-believe  real  class, 
and  forgot  about  her  hat  and  bag,  but  my 
chance  of  learning  that  lessson  in  a  really- 
truly  school  would  be  discounted^  I  am  pos- 
itively ashamed  to  admit,  by  that  wonderful 
hat  and  that  tantalizing  bag,  and  my  difficulty 
to  hear  what  she  said.  Of  course,  under 
practical   conditions,  my   frivolity   should  not 

benefit 

And  so  I  have  not  plumbed  my  mind  to  de- 
cide   whether    I    should    give    first    place    to 

or ,  second  place  to 

or    ,  and  third  place  to    or 

or — ^well,   that   is    the   difficulty    all 

judges  face,  whetlier  of  Gregff  Shorthand  in- 
struction, or  horse  racing,  or  ^at  not. 

We  feel  sure  that  every  teacher — ^in- 
cluding those  who  took  part  in  the  con- 
test— will  be  interested  in  the  comments  of 
this  able  and  impartial  observer.  His 
views  are  well  worthy  of  earnest  consid- 
eration^ and  suggest  some  ways  in  which 
future  contests  may  be  made  still  more 
valuable. 

From  Appreciative  Friends 

I  have  kept  up  on  all  the  improvements 
in  the  system  as  published  in  the  magazine 
and  would  not  be  without  it^  as  I  frequent- 
ly get  sufficient  help  from  one  number  to 
more  than  repay  me  for  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion, or  more. — E.  G,  Hoff,  Santa  Ana, 

Cal. 

«     »     » 

I  consider  the  magazine  indispensable 
to  every  writer  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  and 
would  not  be  without  it.  Nothing  served  so 
well  to  keep  up  interest  during  the  months 
of  studying  shorthand  as  the  Oregg  Writer, 
and  it  now  serves  the  same  purpose  when 
the  schooling  is  done.  And  continued  in- 
terest means  continued  study,  I  am  sure. 
— Ckarlei  F,  Kiefer,  Sharon,  Pa. 

»     »     « 

I  was  a  subscriber,  to  the  Gregg  Writer 
three  years  ago,  but  my  subscription  ran 
out  and  I  failed  to  renew.  I  was  more 
than  surprised  at  the  size  and  progress  of 
the  magazine  when  the  first  number  under 
my  new  subscription  came,  and  I  was  glad 
to  note  the  progress  of  the  writers  of  the 
Gregg  system  whose  names  became  famil- 
iar to  me  when  I  first  subscribed  to  the 
magazine  some  three  years  ago. — Olga 
Hartman,  Olympia,  Wash, 
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A  Talk  From  One  Business  Man  to  Another— II 

(The  key  to  this  plate  will  be  given  next  month.) 
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Extract  From  Governor  Wilson's  Speech  of  Acceptance 

(For  key,  see  O.  G.  A.  Department,  September  number.) 
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Order  of  Gregg  Artists" 

clan  compoird  of  »ni>tic  wriiers  of  ihe  jynem,  wtiich  h»s  for  in  ol 

development  of  ariisiry  in  writing.      This  departmrni  ii  the  official 

spokemun  of  ihe  din.       Conckicied  by  Alice  L  Rinne.  O.  C.  A., 

32  S.   Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  lo  vuhom    all   communi 

relating  10  diii  depanmeni  ^KXild  be  addreued 


AS  many  of  our  "artist"  friends  pre- 
dicted, when  sending  in  their  speci- 
mens for  ezamiaation,  the  "Order 
of  Gregg  Artists"  is  proving  popular — fat 
more  so  than  we  had  expected,  as  it  is  our 
experience  that  time  is  required  for  the 
growth  of  a  new  idea. 

What  has  been  moat  gratifying  to  us  is 
the  very  high  average  of  excellence  shown 
in  the  specimens  sent  in  by  the  candidates 
for  admission  to  the  Order.  The  list  of 
those  to  whom  certificates  have  been 
awarded  is  a  long  one,  considering  that  the 
idea  is  new,  bat  we  wish  to  state  em- 
phatically  that  all  those  who  secured  cer- 
tificates have  merited  them.  The  papers 
have  been  examined  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible care,  as  we  intend  that  this  certificate 
shall  be  a  "mark  of  hi^  degree."  The  pur- 
pose of  the  plan  would  be  rendered  futile  if 
the  certificate  did  not  give  assurance  that 
the  holder  of  it  had  attained  a  high  stand- 
ard of  excellence  in  writing. 

It  seems  to  the  editor  of  this  depart- 
ment that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  consid- 
erable pleasure  for  any  writer  of  the  sys- 
tem to  possess  the  handsome  certificate  of 
membership  in  the  O.  G.  A.,  certifying  to 
his  ability  as  a  writer  of  an  artistic  style 
of  shorthand,  and  attested  by  the  signature 
of  the  author  of  the  system. 

To  those  whose  specimens  on  the  first 
test  did  not  warrant  the  granting  of  the 
certificate,  we  are  writing  personal  letters 
with  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
their  style,  based  on  the  notes  received 
from  them. 

Now,  a  word  about  the  tests  in  general. 
As  soon  as  the  September  number  had  had 
time  to  reach  subscribers,  the  tests  began 
to  pour  in — hundreds  of  them  of  all  sizes 
and  written  ii^  all  colors  of  ink — blue, 
green,  purple,  black  and  red !  One  appli- 
cant went  so  far  as  to  send  in  her  whole 


notebook!  But  now  that  all  know  that  it 
is  our  intention  to  publish  the  best  plates 
from  time  to  time,  and  that  they  must  be 
written  in  black  ink  and  the  size  must  con- 
form to  that  of  the  plates  published  in  the 
magazine,  there  will  be  no  more  variety  in 
that  direction !  Some  tests  were  sent  to  us 
without  the  necessary  fee  of  twenty-five 
cents,  which  was  specified  at  the  head  of 
the  department.  Some  applicants  asked 
for  an  "immediate  acknowledgment"  of 
their  papers  and  wanted  to  know  "as  soon 
as  possible"  what  the  committee  thought  of 
their  notes !  Some  said,  "I  could  have  un- 
doubtedly written  better  notes  had  I  had 
the  time,  or  had  I  'taken'  the  time."  What 
a  thing  to  write  us  when  the  artistic  qual- 
ities of  the  shorthand  submitted  are  the 
points  given  first  attention  by  the  com- 
mittee! 

Some  ask  us  to  make  allowances  for  the 
short  time  they  have  been  studying  short- 
hand. This  we  have  done,  for  in  most 
cases  of  this  kind  the  notes,  while  not  par- 
ticularly facile,  showed  great  possibilities 
and  it  is  our  belief  that  such  writers  should 
be  encouraged  now  before  they  develop 
habits  of  slovenly  writing  which  would 
later  preclude  all  chance  of  their  being 
awarded  a  certificate,  after  having  written 
with  no  incentive  to  good  notes.  But  bear 
in  mind  that  we  are  more  than  glad  to 
help  you  whenever  you  need  ns,  so  write 
us  for  advice  on  any  points  which  bother 
you.  But  don't  ask  us  for  replies  "by  re- 
turn mail,"  or  for  our  opinion  of  your  notes 
before  we  have  had  time  to  go  over  them 
and  be  sure  to  sign  your  name  just  as 
you  wish  it  to  appear  on  the  certificate. 
The  test  given  in  one  magaxine  is  good  un- 
til the  fifteenth  of  the  month  following 
publication.  This  ought  to  give  plenty  of 
time  to  even  our  most  distant  subscribers. 
Please  remember:    we  welcome  questions, 
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advice,  suggestions,  complaints — every- 
thing! 

As  a  point  of  interest  in  connection  with 
the  department,  we  are  presenting  here- 
with a  reproduction  of  the  certificate.  Be- 
cause of  its  size,  we  were  obliged  to  reduce 
it.     The  actual  measurements  are  6^  by 

4  inches.     It  is  printed  in  two  colors — 


black  and  red — and  on  Antiquarian  Cover 
Cardboard,  which  combine  to  make  it  very 
attractive. 

The  plate  of  shorthand  for  Governor 
Wilson's  speech  of  acceptance  is  presented 
on  page  144.  If  you  have  kept  a  copy  of 
the  notes  you  sent  us,  you  will  have  no 
trouble  in  checking  up  your  errors. 
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First  List  of  Members  of  O.  G.  A. 

The  list  of  those  who  have  been  awarded 
the  certificate  on  the  September  test  fol- 
lows: 

J.  W.  Atchison,  CSiicago,  IlL 

Mary  M.  Bedger,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Joseph  A.  Bowers,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Gertrude  Coman,  Minneapol^  Minn. 

B.  Hazel  CrandaU,  Brockton,  Mass. 

Leroy  S.  Crane,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 

S.  Pauline  Denton,  Plainfldd,  N.  J. 

Kitty  DUon,  Chicago^  lU. 

Paul  G.  Duncan,  Quincy,  111. 

Myra  B.  Dungan,  Chariton,  Iowa. 

C  C.  Ebbert,  La  SaUe,  111. 

Edith  GUBn,  Samia,  Ont.,  Can. 

Mae  J.  Gillette,  Winsted,  Conn. 

Moxie  Grable,  Live  Oak,  Fla. 

Waino  Wm.  Granlund,  Flint,  Mich. 

Geo.  A.  Grojean,  Massillon,  Ohio. 

WilUam  M.  Haremski,  La  SaUe,  lU. 

Frank  C.  Hemphill,  Montrose,  Colo. 

Ida  L.  Hodges,  Mss^on,  Ohio. 

B.  J.  Houlihan,  Norwich,  Conn. 

H.  A.  Hagar,  ChicaffO»  111. 

Alice  M.  Hunter,  CJhicago,  111. 

Joseph  Jakeman,  Liverpool,  England. 

Frieda  M.  Kaku»chke,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 

Joseph  R.  Kastler,  Raton,  New  Mexico. 

Ida  a  Klein,  Alameda,  Cal. 


Abram  M.  Kulp»  Hatfield,  Pa. 

A.  A.  Lang,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Maude  Lants,  Galesburg,  111. 

J.  J.  Lavery,  Pittsburg,  Kansas. 

Nina  Leonard,  Philaddphia,  Pa. 

W.  W.  Lewis,  Quincy,  111. 

Edmund  F.  MacGillivray,  Kenora,  Ont,  Can. 

Richard  Martin,  Woodstock,  Ore. 

A.  B.  Mawle,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Catherine  McCarthy,  Taunton,  Mass. 

S.  R.  McClure,  Rector,  Ark. 

Frank  C  McColllster,  Haveriiill,  Mass. 

E.  A.  McMahon,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Ella  McVey,  Joplin,  Mo. 

Louis  Naetzker,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

Annette  M.  Page,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Hermann  F.  Post,  Shoshone,  Idaho. 

Alice  Price,  Hishwood,  N.  J. 

Anne  L.  Pulsl^r,  Bath,  Maine. 

A.  Walter  Ramus,  London,  England. 

Fay  Rude,  Carthage,  Mo. 

Peter  P.  Sadlock,  Garfield,  N.  J. 

Femand  E.  Schmitt,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Earl  B.  Shields,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

H.  N.  Shropshire,  Chester,  Pa. 

Grace  £.  Smith,  Aberdeen,  Wash. 

Axel  L.  Steinson,  Marinette,  Wis. 

Ethel  Clare  Sitton,  East  Rockford,  111. 

Gladys  Stilgenbauer,  MaAillon,  Ohio. 

Nellie  M.  Swatsler,  Franklin,  Pa. 

E.  R.  Thoma,  Olympia,  Wash. 
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Marshall  M.  Thomas,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Blanche  M.  Thompson,  Laconia,  N.  H. 
P.  R.  Van  Frank,  Jr.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Burton  E.  Vergowe,  Chicago,  111. 
Bro.  John  L.  Voelker,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Vela  Walker,  Richmond,  Va. 
Immogene  Warren,  Bellingham,  Wash. 
E.  H.  Weaver,  Blackfoot,  Idaho. 
Hany  Wellington,  Chicago,  111. 
Parker  T.  Weymouth,  Portland,  Maine. 
W.  D.  Wigent,  Chicago,  111. 
George  H.  Zimpfer,  MUwaukee,  Wis. 

As  the  test  in  the  September  number, 
we  gave  an  extract  from  the  speech  of  ac- 
ceptance of  Goyemor  Wilson,  last  month 
we  gave  an  extract  from  Col.  Roosevelt's 
speech,  and  now  we  give  an  extract  from 
that  of  Mr.  Taft. 

Extract- From  President  Taft's  Speech  of 

Acceptance 

The  normal  and  logical  question  which  ought 
to  be  asked  and  answered  in  determining 
whether  an  administration  should  be  continued 
in  power  is.  How  has  the  Government  been 
administered?  Has  it  been  economical  and  ef- 
ficient? Has  it  aided  or  obstructed  business 
prosperity?  Has  it  made  for  progress  in  bet- 
tering the  condition  of  the  people  and  espe- 
cially the  wage  earner?  Ought  its  general 
policies  to  approve  themselves  to  the  people? 

During  this  administration  we  have  given 
special  attention  to  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment with  a  view  to  increasing  its  efficiency  and 
reducing  its  cost.  For  twen^  years' there  has 
been  a  continuous  expansion  in  every  direction 
of  the  govemmentid  functions  and  a  necessary 
increase  in  the  civil  and  military  servants  by 
which  these  functions  are  performed.  The  ex- 
penditures of  the  Government  have  normally 
increased  from  year  to  year  on  an  average  of 
nearly  four  per  cent  There  never  has  been 
a  systematic  investigation  and  reorganisation 
of  this  governmental  structure  with  a  view  to 
eliminating  duplications,  to  uniting  bureaus 
where  union  is  possible  and  more  effective,  and 
to  making  the  whole  organisation  more  com- 
pact and  its  parts  more  closely  co-ordinated. 
As  a  beginning,  we  examined  closely  the  esti- 
mates. These,  unless  watched,  grow  from  year 
to  year  under  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
bureau  chiefs.  The  first  estimates  which  were 
presented  to  us  we  cut  some  $50,000,000,  and 
this  policy  we  have  maintained  through  the 
administration  and  have  prevented  the  normal 
annual  increase  in  Government  expenditures,  so 
the  result  is  that  the  deficit  of  $58,735,000, 
which  we  found  on  the  1st  of  July,  1909,  was 
changed  on  the  1st  of  July,  1910,  by  increase 
of  the  revenues  under  the  Payne  law,  including 
the  corporation  tax,  to  a  surplus  of  $15,806,000; 
on  July  1,  1911,  to  a  surplus  of  $47,934,000, 
and  on  July  1,  1919,  to  a  surplus  of  $36336,000. 
The  expenditures  for  1909  were  $669,324,000; 
for  1910,  $659,705,000;  for  1911,  $654,138,000; 
and  for  1919,  $654,804,000.  These  figures  of 
surplus   and   expenditure  do   not  include  any 


receipts  or  expenditures  on  account  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

I  secured  an  appropriation  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  Economy  and  Efficiency  Commis- 
sion, consisting  of  the  ablest  experts  in  the 
country,  and  tfiey  have  been  working  for  two 
years  on  the  question  of  how  the  Government 
departments  may  be  reorganized  and  what 
changes  can  be  made  with  a  view  to  giving 
it  greater  effectiveness  for  governmental  pur- 
poses on  the  one  hand  and  securing  this  at  con- 
siderably less  cost  on  the  other.  I  have  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  from  time  to  time  the 
recommendations  of  this  commission,  and  while 
they  cannot  all  be  adopted  at  one  session,  and 
whUe  tiieir  recommendations  have  not  been 
rounded  and  complete  because  of  the  neces- 
sity for  taldng  greater  time,  I  think  that  the 
Democratic  Appropriation  Committee  of  the 
House  has  become  convinced  that  we  are  on  the 
right  road  and  that  substantial  reform  may 
be  effected  through  the  adoption  of  most  of 
the  plans  recommended  by  this  commission. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  own  people  and  of  the 
world,  we  have  carried  on  the  work  of  the 
Panama  Canal  so  that  we  can  now  look  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  its  completion  within 
eighteen  months.  The  work  has  been  a  re- 
markable one,  and  has  involved  the  expendi- 
ture of  $30,000,000  to  $40,000,000  annually  for 
a  series  of  years,  and  yet  it  has  been  attended 
with  no  scandal  and  with  a  development  of  such 
engineering  and  medical  skill  and  ingenuity  as 
to  command  the  admiration  of  the  world  and 
to  bring  the  highest  credit  to  our  Corps  of 
Army  Engineers  and  our  Army  Medical  Corps. 


The  value  of  shorthand  as  a  useful  ac- 
complishment was  given  great  publicity 
through  Governor  Wilson's  use  of  it  in 
making  memoranda  and  in  preparing  his 
speeches.  And  the  selection  by  Governor 
Wilson  of  a  Gregg  writer  for  the  extremely 
responsible  work  of  reporting  his  campaign 
speeches  was  one  of  the  most  significant 
endorsements  ever  given  a  system  of  short- 
hand^ coming  as  it  did  from  one  who  has 
written  the  old  system  for  forty  years. 

«     »     » 

The  Omaha  Bee  of  September  25  re- 
ports the  organization  of  the  "Stenog- 
raphers' Efficiency  Club"  with  the  follow- 
ing officers:  President,  Guy  Barnes;  Vice- 
president,  Katharine  Dougan;  Secretary, 
W.  C.  Oelkers ;  Treasurer,  D.  T.  Eastman ; 
Librarian,  Cora  L.  Wilterding. 

The  shorthand  club  idea  is  spreading, 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  the  efficiency  idea 
emphasized  in  the  title  of  this  new  or- 
ganization. We  wish  it  all  possible  suc- 
cess. 
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Shorthand  as  a  Lever  to  Advancement 


THE  value  of  shorthand  as  a  steppinp^. 
stone  to  success  is  once  more  illus- 
trated in  the  presidential  campaign^ 
more  emphatically  perhaps  than    in    any 
previous  campaign. 

Great  publicity  has  been  given  to  the 
fact  that  Governor  Wilson  employs  short- 
hand constantly  in  making  memoranda  of 
matters  he  wants  preserved  and  in  pre- 
paring his  campaign  addresses.  Governor 
Wilson's  feat  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
because  the  style  of  shorthand  he  uses  does 
not  lend  itself  readily  to  such  work^  for  the 
reason  that  it  requires  so  much  conscious 
effort  to  attend  to  the  details  of  writing 
that  perfect  freedom  of  thought  is  impos- 
sible. Several  years  ago  one  of  the  short- 
hand magazines  conducted  a  symposium  on 
this  very  subject  of  "composition  in  short- 
hand^" and  it  was  generally  agreed  among 
the  authors  consulted  that  the  act  of  writ- 
ing the  style  of  shorthand  then  in  vogue 
precluded  the  possibility  of  clear  and 
forceful  literary  production  on  account  of 
its  intricacy.  The  fact  that  Governor 
Wilson  is  able  to  do  this  is  an  impressive 
illustration  of  the  extraordinary  quality  of 
his  mental  make-up.    With  the  more  mod- 


ern systems^  however,  which  are  so  sim- 
ple that  they  involve  no  more  mental 
strain  than  that  imposed  in  writing  ordi- 
nary longhand,  composition  in  shorthand  is 
not  at  all  remarkable. 

Governor  Wilson  has  stated  that  he  has 
written  shorthand  for  forty  years  and 
found  it  extremely  helpful  in  his  literary 
and  public  work.  His  most  noted  literary 
production,  the  "History  of  the  American 
People,"  was  written  entirely  in  shorthand 
before  it  was  dictated  to  a  stenographer. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Governor 
Wilson  vigorously  opposed  the  candidacy 
of  ex-Senator  Smith  for  the  Senate,  and 
that  he  just  as  earnestly  supported  Mr. 
William  Hughes,  who  probably  will  be 
elected.  Mr.  Hughes  really  began  his 
work  toward  this  important  post  as  a 
stenographer.  The  New  York  newspapers 
have  devoted  whole  pages  to  telling  the  in- 
teresting career  of  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
Hughes,  it  seems,  was  born  in  Ireland^ 
came  to  the  United  States  as  a  boy,  worked 
in  a  silk  mill,  and  then  "took  up  stenog- 
raphy and  typewriting,  studying  at  night 
school.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was 
able  to  quit  the  silk  mill  and  come  to  New 
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York  as  stenographer  for  the  American 
Grocery  Company.  Another  year  saw  him 
back  at  Paterson^  working  in  the  law  office 
of  William  Rysdyke  and  reading  law  on 
the  side." 

The  rest  of  the  article  is  but  a  repetition 
of  the  old  story  of  how  a  young  man  with 
the  right  sort  of  ambition  and  with  a 
definite  goal  before  him  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  which  he  directs  all  his  energies^ 
will  finally  reach  it. 

Some  of  the  early  experiences  of  Mr. 
Hughes^  as  told  by  a  friend  and  repro- 
duced from  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
in  a  full  page  article  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Sunday  Timet,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

He  got  to  be  a  weaver  ultimately,  but  it  did 
not  satisfy  him.  He  saw,  I  gpiess,  that  such 
work  did  not  promise  much  for  the  future. 
So  he  began  to  study  shorthand.  That  meant 
bard  work,  for  he  had  need  for  all  the  money 
he  could  earn  and  just  a  little  more;  and  the 
little  more  he  had  to  make  by  extra  labor.  But 
once  he  started  in  with  the  shorthand  he  kept  it 
up  regardless,  although  he  had  to  cut  his  sleep 
sometimes  in  order  to  find  time  for  night 
school. 

He  was  just  of  age — just  twenty-one — when 
he  had  progressed  sufficiently  in  stenography 
and  typewriting  to  earn  his  living  through  that, 
and  his  first  position  was  in  New  York  City, 
where  he  worked  for  the  New  York  Grocery 
Company. 

Another  writer  of  shorthand  well  known 
to  most  of  our  readers^  who  is  a  candidate 
for  office  in  this  campaign^  is  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge  N.  Ferris,  president  of  the  well- 
known  Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapids,  Mich. 
Mr.  Ferris  is  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
governor  of  Michigan,  which  has  been  a 
rock-ribbed  Republican  state  since  the 
Civil  War.  Mr.  Ferris's  strength  and  per- 
sonal popularity  in  the  state  were  shown 
the  last  time  he  was  a  candidate  for  this 
office,  when  he  ran  over  100,000  ahead  of 
his  ticket,  and  his  friends  are  hoping  that 
he  may  succeed  this  year. 

Other  prominent  schoolmen  and  writers 
of  shorthand  are  candidates  for  Congress. 
One  of  these  is  Mr.  John  E.  Gill,  of  the 
Rider-Moore  &  Stewart  School,  Trenton, 
who  is  a  candidate  for  Congress  on  the 
Progressive  ticket. 

The  Gregg  Writer  recently  gave  an  ac- 
count of  a  large  number  of  prominent  pub- 
lic and  business  men  who  had  started  on 


the  road  to  fame  and  fortune  through  the 
great  advantages  that  shorthand  gave 
them,  and  these  men  now  becoming  promi- 
nent in  politics,  simply  further  clinches  the 
conviction  that  shorthand  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  factors  in  bringing  a  young 
man  into  the  positions  which  open  the  op- 
portunity for  the  full  development  of  his 
powers. 

The  fact  that  Governor  Wilson  is  a 
practical  user  of  shorthand,  which  was 
brought  out  in  connection  with  the  story 
of  the  wonderful  work  that  Miss  Tarr  did 
in  reporting  his  speech  of  acceptance,  has 
drawn  shorthand  more  into  the  limelight 
and  interested  more  people  in  it  and  its 
advantages  than  perhaps  any  other  thing 
that  has  occurred  in  recent  history.  Pub- 
licity is  a  great  stimulator. 


Too  Late ! . 

LAST  month  we  gave  a  summary  of 
the  leading  recommendations  of  the 
committee  which  was  appointed  by 
the  National  Shorthand  Reporters*  Asso- 
ciation to  investigate  the  various  styles 
of  Pitmanic  shorthand  with  a  view  to 
standardization.  After  exhaustive  investi- 
gation, the  committee  condemned  the  meth- 
ods employed  in  the  Isaac  Pitman  style  for 
the  representations  of  the  letters  W,  Y  and 
H.  Naturally  this  has  been  the  cause  of 
great  jubilation  on  the  part  of  the  Phono- 
graphic Magazine  (the  organ  of  the  Benn 
Pitman  style)  and  the  Student's  Journal 
(the  organ  of  the  Graham  style).  But  it 
is  amusing  to  see  how  each  of  these  pub- 
lications construes  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee  as  an  endorsement  of  the 
particular  style  of  shorthand  used  by  it. 
The  Phonographic  Magazine  says : 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  two  of  the 
most  active  and  influential  members  of  the 
committee  (Robert  S.  Taylor,  the  chairman, 
and  Thomas  Bengough,  the  Canadian  member) 
are  reporters  of  the  Isaac  Pitman  school,  the 
conmittee  unanimously  reported  in  favor  of 
the  Benn  Pitman  representation  of  w,  y  and  h, 
and  for  the  Benn  Pitman  arrangement  of  the 
/  and  r  hooks,  as  against  the  Mwison-Isaac 
Pitman  arrangement  on  these  points. 

After  reading  this  one  would  be  inclined 
to  say  that  the  Benn  Pitman  is  the  "real 
thing"  in  Pitmanic  shorthand.     This  first 
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impression^  however^  is  modified  consider- 
ably on  reading  the  presentment  of  the 
matter  in  the  Student's  Journal,  which 
says: 

The  third  recommendation  proves  the  use 
made  by  the  Isaac  Pitman,  Benn  Pitman,  and 
Munson  systems  of  the  large  initial  hoolE  for 
W  to  be  inferior  to  the  Graham  use  of  this 
material. 

Likewise  the  fourth  recommendation  recog- 
nizes the  inferiority  of  the  Isaac  Pitman,  the 
Benn  Pitman,  the  Munson,  the  Osgoodby,  and 
the  so-called  Barnes  treatment  of  the  large 
ftnal  hooks;  and  the  superiority  of  the  Graham 
method 

The  sixth  recommendation  is  the  most  sweep- 
ing of  aU.  It  advises  the  discontinuance  of  the 
whole  Isaac  Pitman  treatment  of  words  con- 
taining W  or  Y,  and  such  of  the  Benn  Pit- 
man treatment  of  these  same  words  as  varies 
from  the  Graham  method.  The  publishers  of 
the  Benn  Pitman  system  did  not  go  far  enough 
two  years  ago,  when  they  modified  their  method 
of  representing  W  and  adopted  only  in  part 
that  of  the  Graham.    .... 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  shorthand 
has  any  system  received  such  a  splendid  en- 
dorsement as  is  thus  given  to  Graham's  Stand- 
ard Phonography  by  these  findings  of  the 
Standardization  Committee. 

Pitman*$  Journal  (organ  of  the  Isaac 
Pitman  style)  has  not  one  word  about  the 
report  of  the  standardization  committee  al- 
though the  report  and  the  discussion  of  it 
occupied  two  entire  sessions  of  the  con- 
vention. But  that  was  to  be  expected^  be- 
cause the  standardization  committee  de- 
livered a  terrific  blow  to  the  Isaac  Pitman 
style  in  condemning  its  methods  of  rep- 
resenting W,  Y  and  H. 

But  what  does  it  all  amount  to  anyway  i 
Assuming  that  the  standardization  of  tJie 
various  Pitmanic  styles  was  within  the 
realms  of  possibility — which  is  an  extraor- 
dinarily sanguine  assumption — ^it  would 
come  too  late  to  be  of  any  avail.  While 
the  Pitmanic  reporters  and  publishers  are 
squabbling  over  the  representation  of  W, 
Y  and  H^  over  the  best  ways  of  using 
large  and  small  hooks — ^and  a  hundred 
other  "points  of  minor^  though  great  im- 
portance/' as  the  Phonographic  Magazine 
puts  it — the  army  of  shorthand  progress 
marches  on  from  victory  to  victory. 

There  is  a  veritable  revolution  in  short- 
hand going  on  that  is  doing  more  toward 
standardization  of  shorthand  in  one  year 
than  could  be  accomplished  by  standardiza- 
tion committees  in  a    generation.      More 


than  one-half  the  schools  teaching  short- 
hand in  America  are  now  teaching  non- 
Pitmanic  shorthand,  most  of  these  schools 
having  discarded  the  Pitmanic  style. 

The  truth  is  that  the  mass  of  reporters 
using  the  old-time  systems  most  in  vogue 
when  they  learned  shorthand  have  no  con- 
ception of  what  is  going  on  in  the  short- 
hand world*  But  the  teachers  of  shorthand 
and  the  managers  of  schools  do  know,  and 
they  realize  that  by  the  time  the  labors 
of  the  standardization  committee  have  been 
completed  its  final  report  will  sound  as 
though  it  related  to  the  standardization  of 
the  construction  of  stage  coaches.  And 
this  is  said  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
eminent  reporters  who  constitute  the 
standardization  committee. 

Spanish  Shorthand 

A  FEW  days  ago  we  had  a  call  from 
Senor  Benjamin  Sanchez  de  Fagle, 
who  informed  us  that  he  was  form- 
erly chief  reporter  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  Mexico  City,  Mexico.  Senor  de 
Fagle  said  that  some  years  ago  he  wrote 
the  Marti  system  of  Spanish  shorthand, 
but  had  adopted  Gregg-Pani  and  used  it 
succesfully  in  his  reporting  work.  He  was 
extremely  enthusiastic  about  the  superior- 
ity of  the  Gregg  system  over  all  other  sys- 
tems for  the  Spanish  language. 

In  conversation  he  stated  that  three  of 
his  former  students  in  Gregg  Shorthand — 
Sr.  Romero  Vincente  (chief  of  steno- 
graphic corps),  Sr.  Miguel  Camerena  and 
Sr.  Joaquin  Valadez — are  now  official  re- 
porters of  the  Mexican  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties. 

Since  his  visit  to  us,  Sr.  de  Fagle  has 
sent  us  a  .clipping  from  a  Mexican  news- 
paper showing  that  Gregg-Pani  shorthand 
is  the  adopted  system  in  the  Mexican  Na- 
tional School  of  Commerce,  Mexico  City. 

Gregg-Pani  shorthand  has  been  adopted 
in  the  public  schools  of  Porto  Rico,  which 
are  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the 
United  States  Government,  which  orders 
the  text-books.  We  are  constantly  receiv- 
ing reports  of  the  good  work  that  is  being 
done  by  Spanish  stenographers  who  ac- 
quired their  knowledge  of  the  system  in  the 
Porto  Rico  schools. 
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And  now  comes  a  letter  from  Sr.  F.  G. 
Yania^  Apartado  1109^  Mexico  City^  in 
which  he  says:  "Will  you  kindly  ask  all 
Gregg  writers  in  this  Republic^  through  the 
columns  of  your  magazine^  to  communicate 
with  me  with  a  view  to  forming  a  local 
Shorthand  Club  for  the  interchange  of 
ideas  and  suggestions." 

There  are  a  great  many  writers  of  the 
system  in  Mexico^  and  we  sincerely  hope 
that  all  of  them  will  communicate  with  Sr. 
Yaniz. 

We  have  not  heard  from^  or  of^  our 
good  friend  Sr.  Pani  for  several  years^  and 
if  this  meets  his  eye,  we  hope  he  will  com- 
municate with  us. 

In  Appreciation 

OUR  teacher  friends  are  responding 
promptly  and  loyally  to  our  appeal 
to  them  to  support  the  magazine. 
Last  September  our  records  of  subscrip- 
tions received  in  that  month  showed  an 
increase  of  601  over  September  1910. 
This  year  September  shows  an  increase 
of  2747  subscriptions  over  September 
1911. 

These  figures  are  indicative  of  many 
things :  The  appreciation  of  the  many  im- 
provements in  the  magazine,  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  students  and  writers  of 
the  system,  and  their  loyalty  to  the  cause. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  us  to  . 
look  over  the  list  of  clubs  and  note  the 
familiar  names  of  old-time  supporters  and 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  names  of 
many  new  friends.  It  makes  us  feel  that 
the  loving  thought  and  labor  we  put  into 
this  magazine  is  appreciated,  and  that  the 
teachers  realize  how  helpful  the  magazine 
is  to  those  who  are  studying  shorthand,  as 
well  as  to  those  who  are  out  in  the  business 
world. 

We  hope  to  see  the  name  of  every  teacher 
on  the  list  of  clubs  before  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Brevities 

We  should  like  to  have  the  names  and 
addresses  of  teachers  who  can  teach  short- 
hand in  both  English  and  Spanish. 


In  sending  a  club  of  subscriptions  to 
the  magazine,  Mr.  W.  E.  Weafer,  princi- 
pal of  the  commercial  department  of  the 
Central  High  School,  Buffalo,  says: 
"There  are  about  five  hundred  students 
studying  Gregg  in  the  evening  school  of 
the  Central  High  School." 

»     »     » 

The  Stenographer  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  having  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  J. 
N.  Kimball,  as  editor  of  one  of  the  de- 
partments—"The  Stenographer  and  Typ- 
ist." Anything  Mr.  Kimball  may  write  is 
always   full  of  wit  and   wisdom — a   rare 

combination. 

«     »     » 

In  sending  us  a  club  of  subscriptions 

containing  the  names  of  all  the  students  in 

his  shorthand  class,  our  good  friend,  Mr. 

J.  D.   Henderson,  High  School,  Tucum- 

cari,  N.  Mex.,  says: 

I  think  you  should  start  a  ''Hundred  Per 
Cent  Roll  of  Honor,"  for  the  benefit  of  those 
schools  whidi  have  only  a  few  students,  but 
which  are  so  loyal  as  to  send  in  the  name  of 
every  student  enrolled. 

That  is  an  excellent  idea  and  will  be 
adopted.  We  ask  that  our  teacher  friends 
who  have  sent  in  the  subscription  of  every 
student  in  their  classes  will  note  the  fact 
on  their  club  list  so  that  full  credit  may 

be  given. 

«     »     * 

In  view  of  recent  events,  how  long  will 
some  schools  continue  to  impose  on  young 
people  "the  complexities,  perplexities  and 
eccentricities"  of  the  zig-zag,  disjoined- 
vowel,  shaded  and  position-writing  system 
published  nearly  a  century  ago  ? 

«     «     « 

Many  of  the  newspapers  in  mentioning 
the  fact  that  Governor  Wilson  has  a  knowl- 
edge of  shorthand  refer  to  him  as  a  "stenog- 
rapher." It  seems  to  us  that  a  distinction 
should  be  made  between  one  who  makes 
use  of  shorthand  as  an  accomplishment — 
or  a  time-  and  effort-saving  instrument — 
and  one  who  uses  it  as  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood. Our  own  practice  has  been  to  speak 
of  one  who  uses  the  art  in  the  former 
sense  as  "a  writer  of  shorthand,"  as  dis- 
tinguished from  "a  shorthand  writer"  or 
"stenographer,"  one  who  uses  it  as  a  busi- 
ness. 
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In  a  recent  examination  held  for  ste- 
nographers for  state  positions  in  New 
York,"  says  the  Washington  Post  of 
August  81,  "of  the  1,000  who  were  ex- 
amined 748  passed,  the  highest  on  the  list 
was  Miss  Marion  Roselbrook,  a  Gregg 
writer,  whose  average  was  93.85  per  cent. 
Miss  Roselbrook  is  now  employed  by  the 
State  Education  Department  at  Albany." 
She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Utica  School  of 
Commerce,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

»     «     « 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Zimpfer,  who  is  now  prin- 
cipal of  the  shorthand  department  of  the 
Cream  City  Business  College,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  in  sending  his  first  club  of  subscrip- 
tions, says : 

The  following  is  a  notice  which  I  have  placed 
on  the  blackboard  of  my  department: 

^September  is  the  beginning  of  the  Gregg 
Writer  year.  Therefore  subscribe  now  in  order 
to  get  that  number.  Late  subscribers  will  not 
receive  it,  consequently  their  volumes  will  not 
be  complete.  Subscriptions  sent  in  every  Fri- 
day.»' 

Mr.  Zimpfer's  predecessor  at  the  Cream 
City  Business  College,  Mr.  Rowland  (who 
is  now  principal  of  the  commercial  depart- 
ment of  the  West  Allis  High  School),  had 
the  honor  of  heading  the  Roll  of  Honor  for 
last  year,  and  evidently  Mr.  Zimpfer  means 
to  maintain  the  record  of  the  school. 


We  announced  in  the  August  number 
that  "next  month  we  hope  to  devote  two  or 
three  pages  to  items  about  teachers  and 
schools."  Little  did  we  take  into  account 
what  an  undertaking  we  had  imwittingly 
assumed !  Lack  of  space  crowded  out  any 
items  that  properly  should  have  gone  into 
the  September  number.  We  had  to  an- 
nounce in  the  September  niunber  that  for 
the  same  reason  the  list  would  again  have 
to  be  omitted.  Now  it  comes  to  Novem- 
ber— and  we  couldn't  begin  to  publish  a 
tenth  part  of  the  items  sent  us.  They 
would  fill  all  the  pages  of  the  magazine, 
including  the  advertising  pages — and  we 
know  our  readers  would  feel  lonesome 
without  the  advertising  pages! 

There  are  to-day  several  thousand  teach- 
ers of  Gregg  Shorthand  in  the  country. 
Knowing  that  a  good  percentage  of  teach- 
ers do  make  changes  in  location  from  year 
to  year,  it  does  not  take  much  of  a  mathe- 


matician to  see  that  out  of  so  many  thou- 
sands only  a  small  percentage  changing 
positions  would  make  a  formidable  list  of 
notes.  As  it  is  impossible  to  make  even  a 
selection  and  do  justice  to  all,  we  have  de- 
cided to  omit  the  notes  altogether. 

*     *     » 

Mr.  W.  L.  James,  in  the  report  of  the 

shorthand  speed  contest  appearing  in  the 

October  issue  of  the   Shorthand   Writer, 

pays  a  very  nice  tribute  to  Mr.  Swem.    He 

says: 

The  third  man  in  the  contest  is,  in  many 
respects,  the  most  remarkable  shorthand  writer 
that  ever  lived.  His  name  is  Charles  L.  Swem, 
a  writer  of  the  Gregg  system  of  shorthand. 

This  is  a  gracious  acknowledgment  and 
is  appreciated.  Of  course  Mr.  James  at- 
tributes the  wonderful  records  made  by 
Mr.  Swem  entirely  to  the  ability  of  Mr. 
Swem  and  not  to  the  system  he  writes. 
That  was  to  be  expected.  We  have  also  a 
very  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Swem  as  a  writer, 
and — quite  incidentally, — of  the  system  he 
writes.  There  are  other  writers  of  that 
system  following  close  on  the  heels  of  Mr. 
Swem,  but  whether  or  not  they  wiU  catch 
up  with  him  remains  to  be  seen.  Mr. 
Swem  does  not  intend  that  they  shall! 

Mr.  James  says: 

He  (Swem)  writes  a  system  of  shorthand 
that  is  taught  in  many  hundreds  of  schools 
and  which  has  been  taught  to  hundreds  of 
thousands,  if  not  millions,  of  people. 

Not  millions,  Mr.  James, — ^not  yet.  The 
title  page  of  the  Manual  has  always  had 
on  it  "A  light-line  phonography  for  the 
million" — and  it  is  coming  true.  It  has 
not  quite  reached  that  point;  but  it  will 
before  long. 

«     »     » 

The  Teachers*  Certificate  has  recently 
been  awarded  to  the  following-named  can- 
didates : 

Sadie  Howe  Pickard,  Haverhill,  Mass.; 
Mrs.  Mayme  Marr,  lola,  Kansas;  Gilbert 
£.  Marti  en,  Portland,  Oregon;  Kathryn 
Hart,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  Edna  M. 
Bantz,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  W.  Ray 
Beard,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  John  L. 
Bouchal,  Lincoln,  Nebr. ;  Flaina  Patterson, 
Arkadelphia,  Ark.;  Pearl  Agnes  Ritchie, 
Rockford,  111.;  Elizabeth  Noonan,  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  Can. 


'^Rpewriting  ancf 
Office  Training: 


Talks  on  Ofifice  Training 

The  Third  Step— The  CompoBition  of  Business  Letters 


THE  mechanical  ptoduction  of  busi- 
ness letters  is  about  as  far  as  the 
average  stenographer  gets.  Not 
that  there  is  not  the  opportonity  to  go 
farther — but  simply  because  there  ia  a 
lack  of  ambition  and  initiative.  In  other 
words,  the  average  stenographer  fails  to 
appreciate  the  opportunities  that  are  open 
to  him  to  advance  in  his  profession. 

The  ability  to  write  a  good  business  let- 
ter is  one  of  the  most  valuable  qualifica- 
tions the  stenographer  can  possess.  It 
opens  the  door  to  immediate  advancement 
in  nearly  every  business  office.  There  is 
hardly  a  business  man  who,  if  he  finds 
be  can  depend  on  his  stenographer  to 
write  many  of  his  letters  from  a  few  notes, 
bnt  will  avail  himself  of  this  added  serv- 
ice power  of  bis  stenographer.  He  will 
at  first  turn  over  to  the  stenographer  only 
the  unimportant  rontine  letters,  it  is  true, 
but  the  way  in  which  these  are  handled 
will  give  him  a  line  on  just  what  his 
stenographer  is  capable  of  and  furnish  a 
basis  for  future  promotion.  Good  corre- 
spondents are  rare,  and  business  men  are 
constantly  on  the  lookout  for  those  who 
can  reaUy  write  letters  that  produce  re- 
sults. These  are  for  the  most  part  re- 
cruited from  the  stenographic  ranks.  The 
stenographer  has  a  rare  chance  to  learn 
the  art  of  writing  good  business  letters.  In 
the  first  place,  the  men  who  dictate  the 
letters  in  any  firm  are  generally  men  who 
itnon)  ihe  butinett.  If  they  are  in  the 
sales  department  they  know  salesmanship, 
and  the  arguments  for  and  against  their 
products;  if  they  are  in  the  credit  de- 
partment, they  know  how  to  adjust  claims ; 
if  they  are  in  the  advertising  department 
they  are   fertile  with  ideas — and  so  on. 


Ideas  are  what  is  needed  io  writing  about 
any  snbject.  It  is  the  contact  with  the 
actual  business  processes  these  men  get 
that  develops  ideas — makes  them  see 
things  from  different  angles  and  in  new 
lights,  thus  sharpening  their  powers  of 
discrimination    and   judgment. 

"How  can  I  put  myself  in  line  for  pro- 
motion from  stenographer  to  correspond- 
ent ?"  you  will  naturally  ask.  The  answer 
to  that  is  quite  simple.  First,  you  must 
be  able  to  do  the  work  for  which  yon  are 
employed  with  a  very  high  degree  of  ef- 
ficiency. That  in  itself  will  give  yon  dis- 
tinction and  draw  the  attention  of  yoor 
employer  to  your  superiority.  He  will 
naturally  think;  "Here  is  a  young  woman 
of  intelligence.  If  she  is  capable  of  doing 
such  excellent  mechanical  work,  is  she  not 
able  to  do  something  that  is  constructive?" 
Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  he  should 
trust  you  with  writing  some  letters  on 
your  own  initiative.  If  you  succeed,  yon 
will  find  plenty  of  this  work  gjven  to  you, 
and  the  scope  of  your  service  will  be  en- 
larged from  time  to  time  as  you  are  able 
to  discharge  the  new  dnties  imposed  upon 

Second,  you  must  possess  the  ability  to 
write  letters  intelligently.  If  yon  have  this 
ability,  the  work  will  naturally  drift  your 
way.  You  will  not  have  to  hunt  for  it — 
your  employer  will  discover  it.  Talent  is 
never  buried  in  business.  The  premium 
on  it  is  too  high.  This  article  and  the  next 
two  or  three  to  follow  are  designed  to 
give  yon  some  of  the  essential  points  in 
writing.  They  can  do  no  more  than  open 
up  the  subject  in  a  way  that  will  set  you 
to  thinking  for  yourself.  The  rest  you 
must  acquire  from  practice. 
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Ideas  the  Basis 

Ideas  are  the  basis  of  all  letter  writing. 
You  may  know — ^as  technical  subjects — 
grammar  and  rhetoric  and  spellings  and 
have  at  your  command  Shakespeare's  vo- 
cabulary, but  without  ideas  these  would  be 
about  as  useful  to  you  as  a  "steam  yacht 
in  the  middle  of  Sahara."  It  is  almost 
axiomatic — although  not  wholly  so — to 
say  that  language  itself  does  not  develop 
ideas,  but  ideas  develop  language.  It  is 
true  that  each  word  in  language  does  in 
a  way  represent  an  idea,  but  to  know  these 
things  as  isolated  facts  does  not  help  much 
to  originate  ideas.  The  language  we  use 
is  simply  a  vehicle  of  thought — it  enables 
us  to  express  ourselves  clearly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  knowledge  we  have  of  the  vari- 
ous words  in  the  language. 

How  Ideas  are  Developed 

Ideas  are  the  basis  in  writing  letters,  as 
has  been  said,  and  it  is  the  lack  of  ideas 
that  makes  it  impossible  for  young  people 
generally  to  write  intelligently  on  business 
topics.  If  we  know  something  about  a 
thing  it  is  not  generally  hard  to  express  it, 
although  it  must  be  said  that  tiiere  is 
usually  plenty  of  room  for  development 
along  that  line  also.  If  you  witness  an 
incident  of  some  kind  that  makes  a  deep 
impression  upon  your  mind,  you  can  usually 
tell  about  it  graphically.  Writing  good 
business  letters  is  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  language  as  many  suppose  it  to  be.  It 
is  simply  that  ideas   are  lacking. 

How  can  ideas  be  developed.^  First — as 
you  engaged  in  business  and  commercial 
lines — by  knowing  the  fundamental  me- 
chanical processes  of  business.  And  there 
is  not  a  one  of  these  that  is  not  open  to 
study  by  any  student  who  wishes  to  study 
them.  A  knowledge  of  these,  if  you  will 
study  causes  and  effects,  will  be  sure  to 
develop  ideas  along  business  lines.  It 
will  bring  the  whole  scope  of  business 
processes  into  your  view.  And  it  is  not 
enough  that  you  know  these  things  simply 
superficially.  Your  knowledge  must  go 
down  deeper  than  that. 

It  is  necessary,  for  example,  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  processes  in  trans- 
portation, in  banking,  know  something  of 
commercial  papers  of  various  kinds,  about 
collections,    about    the    express    business. 


about  remittances,  and  so  on — ^the  things 
that  are  common  to  nearly  every  kind  of 
business  you  can  mention.  When  your  dic- 
tator says  something  about  "draft  bill  of 
lading,"  for  example,  those  words  ought  to 
convey  to  your  mind  the  whole  transac- 
tion; if  he  mentions  "transportation 
charges  paid,"  that  should  convey  to  your 
mind  an  exact  and  definite  thing;  if  he 
says  the  stocks  are  "at  par,"  that  also 
should  have  a  dear  meaning — ^and  so  on. 
These  are  only  examples  of  expressions 
used  in  business  every  day  that  the  aver- 
age stenographer  knows  only  superficially. 
He  knows  the  words,  perhaps,  but  he  does 
not  know  their  import — ^nor  their  im- 
portance. That  is  why  so  many  foolisli 
mistakes  are  to  be  found  in  the  average 
stenographer's  work.  And  that  is  also 
why  the  average  stenographer's  salary  is 
only  "average." 

While,  of  course,  it  will  be  almost  im- 
possible for  the  stenographer  to  get  an 
actual  working  knowledge  of  all  the  me- 
chanical processes  of  business  until  he  is 
located  in  business — ^unless  he  is  fortunate 
enough  to  be  in  a  school  where  office  train- 
ing is  taught  as  a  regular  part  of  the 
stenographer's  work-^still  he  can  get  a 
knowledge  of  these  things  that  will  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  him  by  simply  reading 
about  them  and  studying  them  as  thor- 
oughly as  he  can  in  that  way.  He  can  in 
this  way  at  least  learn  the  "theory,"  and 
when  the  actual  application  is  necessary  he 
will  not  be  entirely  ignorant  of  how  it  is 
done.  In  the  next  number  of  these  articles 
a  bibliography  of  the  books  on  these  sub- 
jects that  will  be  useful  to  the  student  will 
be  presented.  Many  of  these  books  can 
be  obtained  in  the  public  libraries. 

About  the  Actual  Composition  of  Letters 

Business  letters  are  written  primarily  to 
sell  something,  to  tell  something,  and  to 
ask  information  about  something.  They 
are  to  convey  a  message  of  some  kind.  The 
more  we  know  about  the  thing  we  are  sell- 
ing, or  about  the  thing  we  are  telling  some- 
thing of,  or  how  to  get  information  about  a 
thing  we  want,  the  better  letter  we  will  be 
able  to  write.  That  is,  we  will  be  pos- 
sessed of  the  idea.  How  to  express  this 
idea  the  most  convincingly,  to  tell  about 
the  thing  most  clearly,  or  to  ask  definitely 
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for  infonnation  desired^  will  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  words  we  use  and  the  way  we 
weave  them  together.  And  this  is  our 
"style"  in  writings  plus  the  idea  to  start 
with. 

Style  in  writing  is  a  very  elusive  thing 
and  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  to 
define  because  it  is  peculiar  to  each  in- 
dividual. No  two  people  will  tell  a  thing 
in  exactly  the  same  way.  Since  it  is  some- 
thing that  cannot  very  well  be  dissected^  it 
is  plain  that  no  inflexible  rules  for  acquir- 
ing it  may  be  laid  down^  nor  would  this 
be  desirable  even  if  possible.  There  are 
almost  as  many  styles  as  there  are  persons 
to  write.  But  one  thing  about  "style"  that 
every  writer  of  business  letters  ought  to 
have  in  mind  is  originality. 

The  letter,  or  any  other  piece  of  com- 
position for  that  matter,  that  stands  out 
above  its  fellows  is  the  one  that  reflects 
the  originality  and  personality  of  the 
writer.  Originality  in  a  letter  is  the  qual- 
ity that  gives  to  it  its  character,  its  nat- 
uralness, its  vividness,  its  life.  If  all  let- 
ters were  patterned  after  the  same  model 
they  would  possess  a  deadly  monotony. 
But  a  study  of  the  work  of  the  best  writers 
— ^in  both  business  and  in  ordinary  litera- 
ture— discloses  certain  characteristics  that 
we  may  appropriate  and  make  use  of  to 
our  advantage  in  writing  business  letters. 
These  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  the 
next  of  these  articles. 

(To  be  continued) 

Model  Letter  Contest 

Many  of  the  readers  of  this  department 
have  asked  for  another  "artistic  letter 
contest"  This  seems  to  be  an  appropri- 
ate time  for  such  a  contest.  Below  we 
give  the  awards  for  three  letters,  to  be 
submitted  by  each  contestant,  which  are 
to  be  written  with  a  view  to  conciseness, 
artistry,  etc. 

First:  A  copy  of  "The  Gregg  Report- 
er." 

Second:  A  copy  of  "Hints  and  Helps 
for  the  Shorthand  Student." 

Third:  A  copy  of  "The  Legend  of 
Sleepy  Hollow." 

For  the  next  ten  best  transcripts  copies 
of  "Practical  Drills  in  Shorthand  Pen- 
manship." 


All  letters  must  reach  the  department  by 
the  SOth  of  December  so  that  announce- 
ment may  be  made  in  the  January  number. 

Every  Letter  in  Alphabet 

A  Boiton  Globe  correspondent  gives  the 
following  sentences,  each  of  which  contains 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet: 

The  quick  brown  fox  jumps  over  the 
lazy  dog. 

Pack  my  box  with  five  dozen  liquor  jugs. 

John  quickly  extemporized  five  town 
bags. 

Frowzy  quacks  vex,  jump  and  blight. 

Quack!  glad  zephyrs,  wave  my  javelin 

box- 

An  Early  Impression  of  the 
Typewriter 

ELBERT  HUBBARD,  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  New  York  American, 
in  writing  about  the  "miraculous 
movies"  and  in  explaining  why  the  moving 
picture  has  such  a  strong  hold  upon  young 
people,  has  this  to  say  of  his  early  impres- 
sions of  the  typewriter: 

I  can  remember  when  the  Remington  Type- 
writer was  exhibited  at  Philadelphia  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition.  Operators  were  de- 
sired, and  an  advertisement  was  placed  in  the 
Philadelphia  papers  for  men  or  women  to  run 
these  machines.  A  postscript  was  added  to 
the  advertisement  thus:  "Only  those  who  can 
play  the  piano  need  apply." 

It  was  supposed  that  the  degree  of  digital 
skill  acquired  in  playing  a  piano  was  requisite 
in  running  a  typewriter. 

Also,  I  remember  one  worthy  teacher  of 
Spencerian  penmanship  who  offered  to  race 
the  typewriter  in  writing  out  five  thousand 
words.  A  match  was  fixed.  The  day  was  set. 
The  Spencerian  pen-pusher  won  the  prize,  the 
lady  at  the  typewriter  having  had  a  case  of 
nerves  in  mid-flight. 

We  all  said  that  the  typewriter  was  a  very 
wonderful  plajrthing,  and  the  way  the  oper- 
ator would  print  your  name  out  on  a  slip 
and  hand  it  to  you  made  us  think  we  had 
achieved  fame.  We  folded  up  the  precious 
slip  and  carried  it  away  to  show  to  the  folks 
at  home,  proving  to  them  Brother  Jasper's 
dictum  that  **The  world  do  move." 

The  universal  use  of  the  typewriter  to- 
day shows  how  widely  prophecy  and  actual 
experience  diverge,  even    when    the    man 
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who  makes  the  prophecy  is  a  man  of  im- 
agination^ as  Hubbard  undoubtedly  is. 

The  typewriter  found  its  place  in  the 
work  of  the  world  and  increased  the 
amount  of  written  communications  a  thou- 
sand fold.  Eighty-six  languages  can  now 
be  written  by  its  aid,  and  wherever  busi- 
ness is  transacted  the  typewriter  will  be 
found.  And  yet,  with  this  universal  use 
of  the  typewriter  there  are  more  pens  and 
pencils  sold  to-day  than  ever  before  in  the 
world's  history.  All  of  which  shows  that 
as  the  intelligence  of  the  people  grows  the 
uses  of  the  utilities  of  civilization  increase 
correspondingly. 


Let  Beginners  Practice  on  This 

The  Boston  Globe  suggests  that  begin- 
ners on  the  typewriter  can  find  nothing 
better  to  write  for  practice  purposes  than 
verse  21,  chapter  7,  of  the  Book  of  Ezra, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

And  I,  even  I,  Artaxerzes  the  king,  do 
make  a  decree  to  all  the  treasurers  which 
are  beyond  the  river,  that  whatsoever 
Ezra  the  priest,  the  scribe  of  the  law 
of  the  God  of  heaven,  shall  require  of  you, 
it  be  done  speedily. 

This  verse  contains  every  one  of  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet  excepting  "J." — Rem- 
ington Notes. 


An  Original  "Secret  Code" 


Om  s  trvrmy  Htrhh  Etoyrt  .  0  mpyovrf  yjr  p;f  dsuomh. 
#Pi^tyimoyu  Impvld  niy  pmvr/#    0  Jrstf  om  s  hppf   ;rvyitr 
9  djpty  yo,r  sgyrtestf  yjay  yjod  od  pmr  pg  yjr  ,pdy  rttpmrpid 
^    smf  jst,gi;  dysyr.rmyd  rbrb   ,8fr/    Smf  yjod  dytivl  jp,r  eoyj 
,re  yjsy  Pjjp'tyimoyu  fprd  mpy  Impvl  niy  pmvr.  yjsy  oy  Impvld 
vpmyomi9;;u,   smf  yjsy  og  er  gso;   yp  htsdi*  pmr  pr^thptyinioy^ •  ^^ 
djpi;f  mpy  doy  fpem  gmf  yjoml  yjsy  yjrtr  od  mp  ,ptr  vjsmvr  gpt 
id.  niy  djpi;f  nr  -j^rj^trf  ejrm  yjr  mrcy  p^tyimoyu  vp,rd/ 
tr,r,nrt.  Pj^tyimoyu  od  3;e3ud  Impvlomh/ 


Curiosity  is  a  trait  that  most  of  us 
possess  in  a  more  or  less  marked  degree. 
Anything  that  has  the  air  of  mystery  about 
it  makes  an  instant  appeal.  And  curiosity 
is  a  valuable  trait,  too,  if  directed  along 
the  right  path.  It  leads  us  to  investigate, 
and  investigation  often  results  in  valuable 
knowledge — but  not  always. 

The  mysterious  aspect  of  the  above 
illustration  has  perhaps  already  set  you  to 
wondering.  It  is  not  the  result  of  a  self- 
taught  beginner's  first  trial  at  touch  type- 
writing.    Neither  is  it  one  of  the  silly  be- 


ginning typewriting  "exercises*'  that  are  to 
be  found  in  some  of  the  new  typewriting 
manuals.  It  is  a  "cipher  code"  devised  by 
Louis  W.  Waldorf,  of  Western,  Nebraska. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  find  out  what  the 
message  is. 

For  the  three  best  solutions  sent  in  be- 
fore the  20th  of  January,  the  editor  of 
this  department  will  present  copies  of 
"The  Great  Stone  Face,"  by  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  beautifully  written  in  short- 
hand. 

The  key  and  the  names  of  the  winners 
will  be  given  in  the  February  number. 


s  am 


dK 


Condiictcd  by  Alice 

'  vi>on3  felaiint  <o  thk  dcpument  ihauld  be  eddrt 
lO  R  qucnumi  in  diB  isiic  nun  be  n  out  huKll  by  Deceinber  Vy.  uA 
will  b«  published  in  the  Jmnuuy  dumber, 

rd  of  ^-  ii  given  uch  month  for  the  bcu  uower  re* 

iJl  odter  conuibuiioai  publidied. 


The  Relative  Importance  of  Shorthand  and  Typewriting 


1.  A  hi^  school  student  asks  ua  which  is 
the  more  Important  subject,  Ehorthand  or  tjpe- 
writing.  Will  some  one  answer  this  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  practical  stenographer? 

From  the  response  this  question  has 
evoked,  there  are  evidently  among  our 
readers  many  with  decided  though  diverse 
opimons  on  this  subject.  We  arc  fortu- 
nate in  being  able  to  present  several  phases 
of  the  question  and  to  show  the  viewpoint 
of  contributors  whose  espcrience  has  been 
gained  under  widely  different  drcum- 
stances. 

Miss  Lura  D.  Wooster,  Waterburyj 
Coon.,  is  a  practical  stenographer  to  whom 
skill  in  typewriting  has  proved  of  para- 
mount  importance.     She  says: 

Speaking  of  my  own  experience,  which  covers 
a  period  of  over  four  years,  speed  in  touch 
typewritinff  has  been  invaluable  to  me.  I  have 
Men  employed  chiefly  by  men  who  dictated 
slowly — toe  work  being  of  such  nature  as  to 
neces^tate  absolute  accuracy  of  detail — but  who 
wished  tile  Onlshed  work  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  (fetation  was  completed,  often,  indeed, 
waiting  while  it  was  being  written. 

Another  argument  for  the  importance  of 
typewriting  is  brought  forth  by  Mr.  Ray 
C.  Gruhlke,  Vallejo,  Cal. 

In  raeasurinr  the  relative  importance  of  the 
two  subjects,  the  results  obtained  by  the  work- 
ing stenographer  are  the  best  g^de  and  abso- 
lute proficiency  in  typewriting  seems  to  be  by 
far  the  more  bnportant. 

In  the  offlce  the  typewritten  page  la  the  work 
by  which  an  «nployer  Judges  his  stenographer's 
proficiency.  A  stenographer  may  have  trouble 
in  reading  his  notes  and  may  not  be  able  to 
talce  rapid  dictation,  but  If  he  can  turn  out  his 
work  rapidly  and  accurately  the  employer  is 
usneJIy  well  satlsfled.  Very  few  persons  dictate 
letters  at  more  than  eighty  words  a  minute 
on  the  average  and  a  stenographer  has  no 
trouble  in  getting  the  dictation,  but  all  em- 
ployers expect  their  work  returned  to  them 
promptly  and  they  expect,  too,  a  satisfactory 
transcript 


Again,  probably  more  than  half  the  work  of 
many  an  offlce  consists  in  copying  and  tabulat- 
ing. Perfection  in  typewriting  is  the  key  to  a 
stenographer's  success — as  a  stenographer. 

Mr.  Myers  P.  Rasmussen,  North  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  another  working  stenographer,  also 
speaks  of  a  large  amount  of  typewritten 
work  which  is  done  in  the  average  up-to- 
date  business  office  and  the  necessity  of 
skill  in  typing. 

From  the  teacher's  viewpoint,  Mr.  Ar- 
thur G.  Skeeles,  £Uwood  City  High 
School,  EUwood  Cilj,  Pa.,  writes  as  fol- 

Nelther  subject  is  of  so  little  importance  that 
you  can  afford  to  slight  it  in  order  to  strengthen 
yourself  on  the  other.  If  you  are  weak  on 
either  subject,  you  are  pretty  sure  to  think  it 
the  more  important  when  you  secure  a  position. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  deficiencies  in  short- 
hand are  more  easily  covered  up.  To  the  man 
who  dictates  only  serenty-flve  words  a  minute, 
the  stenographer  who  can  write  two  hundred 
words  a  minute  may  seem  no  better  than  the 
one  who  can  write  only  one  hundred;  but  he 
can  appreciate  the  saving  when  the  typist  who 
writes  seventy-five  words  a  minute  brbigs  him 
his  letters  in  one-third  the  time  it  takes  the 
one  who  writes  only  twcnty-flve  words  a  minute. 
Also,  if  the  stenographer  writes  the  wrong  out- 
line for  a  word,  but  is  able  to  read  it,  his  em- 
ployer may  never  discover  the  error;  but  he 
will  Instantly  detect  a  misspelled  word,  or 
slovenly  work  on  the  machine. 

All  this  on  the  side  of  typewriting!  But 
those  who  would  give  shorthand  first  place 
are  by  no  means  wanting.  Mr.  C.  V. 
Crumley,  Beutel  Business  College,  Ta- 
coma.  Wash.,  makes  the  point,  and  it  is 
one  well  to  emphasize,  that  although  it  is 
the  transcript  that  is  the  measure  of  suc- 
cess, yet  it  is  on  the  skill  in  writing  short- 
hand that  the  perfection  of  this  transcript 
depends.  How  true  this  is  the  shorthand 
speed  contests  conclusively  prove! 

The  real  truth  of  the  matter,  however, 
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is  brought  out  by  nearly  every  contributor. 
Shorthand  and  typewriting  are  twin  arts 
and  neither  the  student  nor  the  working 
stenographer  can  afford  to  neglect  spe- 
cializing on  either  at  the  expense  of  the 
other.  The  gist  of  the  matter  is  well 
epitomized  by  Mr.  M.  N.  Bunker,  of  Hal- 
ford,  Kansas:  "If  you  don't  'peg  away' 
at  both  of  them  with  equal  tenacity,  the  one 
neglected  will  have  its  revenge  when  you 
get  your  first  ^ob." 

Interesting  and  well-written  contribu- 
tions were  also  received  from  Mr.  B.  S. 
Barrett,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Mr.  H.  E. 
Kemp,  Decatur  High  School,  Decatur, 
111.;  Mr.  A.  B.  Mattox,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
and  Mr.  A.  M.  Kulp,  Hatfield,  Pa. 


The  One- Armed  Stenographer 

3.  Is  it  possible  for  a  person  who  has  lost 
one  arm  to  learn  shorthand  and  typewriting 
and  fill  a  stenographer's  position  witii  any  de- 
gree of  satisfaction? 

That  a  person  who  has  been  deprived 
of  the  use  of  one  arm  is  seriously  handi- 
capped is  true  without  doubt,  and  yet 
our  readers  have  convinced  us  that  such  a 
misfortune  is  not  an  insurmountable  bar- 
rier to  success  in  shorthand  writing.  At 
least  two  living  examples  have  been 
brought  up  to  prove  that  there  are  to-day 
successful  stenographers  who  have  worked 
against  these  heavy  odds  and  have  come 
out  on  top. 

Mrs.  M.  Eleanor  Wishart,  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  writes  of  one  such  instance: 

Any  one  watching  Mr.  Henry  Roemer,  Jr., 
employed  by  the  Louisiana  National  Life  As- 
surance Society  of  this  city,  would  no  longer 
doubt  the  possibility  of  a  one-armed  person 
becoming  a  satisfactory  stenographer.  M'r. 
Roemer  has  only  his  left  arm,  the  right  having 
been  amputated  at  the  shoulder  when  he  was 
about  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  has  held  his 
present  position  satisfactorily  for  more  than 
six  years  and  previously  was  employed  In  one 
of  tiie  railroad  offices  here.  During  the  two 
years  that  I  worked  in  the  same  office  with  him, 
I  never  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  many  things 
he  accomplished  in  the  face  of  such  a  handicap. 
The  shorthand  part  of  it  was  not  so  wonder- 
ful, but  his  manipulation  of  the  typewriter  was, 
indeed,  remarkable.  He  used  a  Remington  ma- 
chine and  worked  the  shift  key  with  his  foot 
by  means  of  a  long  string.  Of  course,  his 
speed  was  not  so  great  as  that  of  a  two-handed 
typist    should    be,    but    it    was    greater    than 


actually  is  the  case  with  many  who  /call  them- 
selves typists. 

Another  case  is  cited  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Wil- 
liams, principal  of  the  shorthand  depart- 
ment of  the  Knoxville  Business  College, 
Knoxville,  Tenn. : 

About  two  years  ago  I  had  a  young  man  in 
my  department  who  had  been  rlg^t-handed  and 
had  lost  his  right  arm  a  short  time  before.  He 
could  do  but  very  little  writing  with  his  left 
hand,  but  practiced  shorthand  and  typewriting 
faithfully,  and  after  about  seven  months  he  was 
able  to  take  a  stenographic  position  with  one 
of  the  oldest  firms  in  the  city.  His  short- 
hand was  not  very  artistic,  but  he  had  no 
trouble  in  reading  it  He  used  the  Smith 
Premier  typewriter  and  turned  out  beautiful 
work.  He  has  been  in  his  present  position  for 
something  over  eighteen  months,  and  has  made 
quite  a  success  of  his  work. 

Other  readers  bring  out  the  fact  that 
while  the  loss  of  one  arm  will  unques- 
tionably place  obstacles  in  the  path  of  a 
shorthand  writer  or  a  typist,  it  will  in  no 
degree  affect  his  chances  for  promotion 
to  other  positions  in  the  firm  in  which  the 
writer  is  employed — positions  requiring 
less  of  manual  dexterity,  but  more  of  ex- 
ecutive ability  and  consequently  carrying 
with  them  a  larger  salary.  In  fact,  as  Mr. 
Crumley  suggests,  any  one  who  can  suc- 
ceed under  these  unfavorable  conditions 
must  possess  more  than  ordinary  ability, 
and  real  ability  thus  demonstrated  is  cer- 
tain of  recognition. 

Mr.  Myers  P.  Rasmussen,  North  Troy, 
N.  Y.;  Mr.  H.  E.  Kemp,  Decatur,  111.; 
Mr.  A.  M.  Kulp,  Hatfield,  Pa. ;  Mr.  A.  B. 
Mattox,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Mr.  B.  S. 
Barrett,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  also  submitted 
contributions  worthy  of  special  mention. 


Time-Saving  Methods  of  Transcription 

3.  Will  teachers  and  working  stenographers 
suggest  points  which  in  their  opinion  would 
be  helpful  in  instructing  a  beginning  dictation 
class  as  to  how  to  do  transcribing  in  a  sys- 
tematic and  time-saving  manner? 

Miss  Mabel  E  Angus,  Utica  School  of 
Commerce,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  from  her  own 
teaching  experience  outlines  a  plan  of  be- 
ginning in  the  theory  work  to  lay  the 
foundation   for  time-saving  transcription: 

Too  much  stress  can  not  be  placed  upon  good 
shorthand  penmanship  and  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  theory  in  order  to  transcribe  sys- 
tematically and  save  time.    A  student  will  not 
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become  discouraged  if  he  is  able  to  read  every- 
thing he  writes;  but  let  him  struggle  along  in 
an  endeavor  to  transcribe  faulty  notes  and 
within  a  very  short  time  he  will  say  "I  can't,** 
and  just  as  soon  as  that  becomes  fixed  in  his 
mind,   he   is   a   failure. 

Insist  upon  good  notes  from  the  beainning — 
if  he  fails  to  improve,  keep  him  on  £e  lesson 
until  he  makes  an  effort— he  won't  be  long  in 
waking  up  to  the  fact  that  only  his  best  work 
will  be  accepted. 

I  form  a  beginning  dictation  class  after  the 
examination  on  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  les- 
sons has  been  taken.  This  affords  an  excellent 
review  on  the  first  twelve  lessons,  and,  being 
weU  spiced  with  Qregg  Writer  plates  and  black- 
board readings,  it  is  also  very  interesting.  I 
teach  them  how  to  go  from  one  outline  to  the 
next  without  hesitating  by  dictating  a  simple 
sentence  composed  of  four  or  five  words,  and 
then  asking  them  to  write  those  words  while  I 
count  1 — 8 — a— 4 — 6—  the  last  count  being  used 
for  the  period;  for  example,  '^Dan  may  take 
him.**  Words  and  phrases  are  dictated  in  like 
manner. 

By  the  time  the  student  has  finished  the 
manual,  he  is  prepared  to  enter  the  ^'C^  class 
and  take  dictation  in  a  systematic  way;  he 
knows  how  to  think  rapidly  and  he  is  capable 
of  making  legible  outlines.  This  gives  him 
confidence  in  ms  ability  to  read  and  his  prog- 
ress is  more  rapid  than  if  he  had  not  been 
taught  these  Uttle  time-saving  movements 
earlier  in  the  term.  We  have  one  forty-minute 
period  a  day  for  these  drills,  therefore  progress 
in  the  text-book  is  not  delayed  and  our  review 
becomes  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  task. 

Mr.  Arthur  G.  Skeeles,  Ellwood  City 
High  School,  Ellwood  City,  Pa.,  writes  of 
his  method  of  working  his  beginning  dicta- 
tion class  np  to  the  point  where  they  can 
rapidly  transcribe  business  letters  in  con- 
formity with  the  rules  of  artistic  work. 
This  method  is  undoubtedly  founded  on 
sound  pedagogical  principles,  and  our  only 
regret  is  that  Mr.  Skeeles  has  not  out- 
lined his  plan  more  fully: 

A  beginning  dictation  class  should  transcribe 
only  a  short  section  each  day;  and  this  at  first 
should  be  in  the  form  of  a  short  paragraph, 
rather  than  a  business  letter.  Most  of  their 
typewriting  practice  should  be  cop3ring  from 
print,  and  this  should  be  continued  until  they 
can  write  steadily  while  watching  the  copy.  The 
correct  forms  for  business  letters  should  be 
learned  in  thiff  way,  by  copying  from  printed 
models.  Then,  when  the  students  can  copy 
readUy  from  their  shorthand  notes,  and  have 
learned  the  form  for  business  letters,  they 
should  begin  transcribing  business  letters  from 
dictation. 

From  the  standpoint  of  an  experienced 
stenographer,  Mr.  A.  B.  Mattox,  Cincin- 


nati, Ohio,  has  some  practical  and  perti- 
nent suggestions: 

The  first  thing  is  to  select  a  suitable  note- 
book, and  I  have  found  nothing  as  good  as  a 
loose-leaf,  stiff-back  book.  The  pages  lie  flat 
and  smooth  while  taking  dictation,  and  the  back 
can  be  adjusted  at  any  desired  angle  on  the 
desk  while  transcribing.  The  beginners  should 
be  urged  to  keep  their  eyes  on  the  copy,  which 
will  insure  a  steady  and  ever-increasinff  speed 
on  thfi  machine.  A^  each  page  of  shorthand  is 
transcribed  It  should  be  chmced  off  in  some 
manner,  and  it  is  well  to  secure  the  pages 
that  have  been  written  by  a  rubber  band  or 
clamp  of  some  kind.  Then,  if  the  book  ir 
closed  for  any  reason  before  the  transcribing  it 
completed,  it  can  be  opened  at  once  in  the  cor^ 
rect  place.  It  sometimes  happens  in  an  office 
that  the  dictator  will  request  a  certain  letter 
written  iomiediately  after  dictation,  which  letter 
may  be  in  the  middle  of  the  dictation.  After 
this  is  written  and  checked  off,  the  stenographer 
will  want  to  begin  with  the  first  letter  again  and 
go  straight  ahead. 

Two  readers  speak  up  emphatically 
against  the  adyice  which  is  sometimes 
giyen  to  students  to  read  through,  punctu- 
ate and  correct  their  shorthand  work  be- 
fore beginning  to  transcribe.  Mr.  H.  E. 
Kemp,  Decatur  High  School,  Decatur,  111., 
writes: 

The  practice  of  reading  through  the  short- 
hand notes  of  a  letter  or  article  before  starting 
to  transcribe  it  is  a  pernicious  and  wasteful  one. 
Some  stenographers  will  read  clear  through, 
even  going  as  far  as  to  insert  the  punctuation, 
before  beginning  the  transcription.  Others  will 
read  through  part  of  the  notes.  All  this 
weakens  the  self-confidence  of  the  stenographer, 
and  it  is  bound  to  bring  evil  results.  About 
the  only  time  when  such  a  thing  is  excusable 
is  when  a  stenographer  has  taken  dictation  at 
an  exceptionally  high  rate  of  speed,  or  when 
he  has  taken  dictation  from  some  person  other 
than  the  one  he  is  accustomed  to;  and  even  then 
only  in  rare  cases  would  it  be  excusable.  You 
cannot  avoid  a  disease  or  effects  of  a  bad  habit 
by  simply  yielding  to  its  effects.  Get  at  ^e 
root  of  the  trouble.  Get  rid  of  the  disease. 
Simply  make  up  your  mind  that  you  will  trans- 
scribe,  or  teach  your  students  to  transcribe  just 
as  fast  and  no  faster  than  the  notes  can  be 
read  so  as  to  make  the  desired  sense.  In  a 
short  time  spelling,  punctuation  and  para- 
graphing become  so  reflex  and  automatic  that 
you  will  wonder  how  you  ever  had  the  patience 
to  keep  on  the  other  way  so  long. 

Mr.    Ray    C.    Gruhlke,    Vallejo,    Cal., 

along  this  same  line,  says : 

Many  teachers  recommend  that  the  stenog- 
rapher read  and  punctuate  his  notes  before 
starting  to  tjrpewrite  the  dictation.  I  believe 
this  is  a  mistake  and  often  causes  confusion.  I 
find  that  the  more  one  ponders  over  an  illegible 
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note  the  harder  it  is  to  read  it  Almost  any 
note  written  under  stress  and  taken  by  itself 
is  dilBcult  to  read.  I  believe  that  confidence 
in  one*s  notes  is  the  greatest  asset  and  I  find 
the  faster  I  tjrpewrite  my  dictation  the  less 
trouble  I  have  to  read  it 

It  has  also  been  recommended  that  the  stenog- 
rapher go  over  his  notes  before  transcribing, 
making  corrections  in  the  outline  of  the  notes, 
etc.  I  believe  this  is  a  mistake  in  a  commer- 
cial office  as  the  notes  should  be  left  as  the 
stenographer  took  them  in  dictation.  In  school 
I  think  the  best  plan  would  be  to  typewrite 
the  dictation  first  and  then  re-write  this  in 
shorthand  and  compare  it  with  the  original 
notes. 

Oup  good  friends^  Mr.  C.  V.  Crumley 
and  Mr.  B.  S.  Barrett,  have  practical  sng^ 
gestions  on  this  subject  which  we  regret 
we  are  unable  to  print  in  full. 


An  Unabridged  Dictionary  as  a  Textbook 

4.  Would  it  be  worth  while  to  go  sys- 
tematically through  an  unabridged  dictionary, 
noting  the  meaning,  pronunciation,  spelling  and 
et3rmology  of  each  word  and  writing  the  Siort- 
hand  outline? 

A  number  of  strong  protests  against  the 
plan  this  question  outlines  have  reached  us. 
One  of  the  most  vigorous  of  these  comes 
from  Mr.  Clyde  Blanchard,  principal  of 
the  commercial  department,  Ottumwa 
High  School,  Ottumwa,  Iowa: 

Any  one  who  is  willing  to  undertake  the  job 
suggested  in  this  question  is  a  Greggite  proud 
to  know.  Such  enthusiasm  and  energy  shows 
the  ''right  attitude**  mentioned  in  the  depart- 
ment '^For  the  Student**  of  the  September 
issue. 

The  method  of  acquiring  a  broad  vocabulary 
— a  requisite  for  us  all — ^is  indirectly  answered 
in  the  introduction  to  Expert  Shorthand  Speed 
Course  where  Mr.  SoRelle  says:  "Selecting  the 
matter  for  dictation  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  difficult  of  the  problems  presented. 
Three  objects  were  kept  steadily  in  view.  First, 
the  matter  must  be  of  interest;  second,  it  must 
be  on  a  wide  variety  of  topics;  third,  it  must 
provide  constant  practice  in  constructing  new 
word  forms.*' 

Although  speaking  of  the  material  used  in 
training  our  winners  in  the  1910  speed  contest, 
the  auUior  is  also  giving  advice  suitable  to  all 
who  are  trying  to  become  proficient  stenog- 
raphers. Granting  that  if  this  advice  be  car- 
ried out,  we  shall  all  become  proficient,  we  can 
easily  see  that  the  dictionary  will  not  conform 
to  the  three  objects  mentioned. 

In  the  first  place,  there  can  be  no  dictation, 
for  we  have  to  go  slowly  to  note  meaning, 
pronunciation,  etc.  Second,  instead  of  being 
interesting,  it  Is  exhausting.  Third,  while  pro- 
viding constant  practice  in  constructing  new 


forms,  yet  there  is  not  the  necessazy  practice 
in  writing  these  word  forms  in  phrases  or  sen- 
tences. Last,  the  reading  back  of  our  notes 
is  simply  a  test  of  whether  or  not  we  can 
mark  uie  vowels  correctly.  There  is  no  context 
to  allow  us  to  use  the  short  cuts  so  necessary 
to  our  speed,  and  later  we  should  have  to 
modify  many  outlines  when  applying  them  to 
practical  tests. 

Another,  and  no  less  vigorous  veto, 
comes  from  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Skeeles: 

No!  An  unabridged  dictionary  contains  over 
400,000  words.  If  you  should  ''note  the  mean- 
ing, pronunciation,  spelling  and  etymology,  and 
write  the  shorthand  outUne*'  of  1,000  words 
every  day — ^say  fifty  pages — ^it  would  take  more 
than  a  year  to  complete  the  book,  making  no 
allowance  for  Sundays  and  holidajrs.  And  sup- 
pose you  should  do  this,  how  long  would  it  be 
before  you  had  forgotten  the  "meanings  pro- 
nunciation,*' etc,  of  abactor,  which  you  will  find 
on  the  first  page? 

No  one  can  learn  to  use  a  number  of  words, 
or  to  write  them  in  shorthand,  by  simply 
"noting**  them  in  a  dictionary.  "Riey  must  be 
used,  and  written,  and  read.  Therefore,  a  much 
better  plan  for  the  use  of  the  dictionary  would 
be  to  look  up  all  the  words  in  common  use. 
A  dictionary  study  of  every  word  In  a  business 
letter,  including  even  "a**  and  "the,**  would  be 
both  interesting  and  profitable;  and  it  should  be 
the  rule  of  every  person  who  aims  to  be  well- 
informed  to  consult  the  dictionary  for  the 
meaning,  pronunciation,  spelling,  etvmology 
and  use  of  all  new  and  unfamiliar  words.  The 
stenographer  should  also  practice  the  shorthand 
outline,  especially  if  it  is  a  word  occurring  in 
his  line  of  work. 

Mr.  Crumley  is  a  little  more  tolerant  of 
the  idea,  but  suggests  as  a  substitute  one 
which  will  in  his  opinion  insure  the  ben- 
efits without  incurring  the  penalties  of  the 
other  plan: 

While  the  plan  suggested  would  perhaps  be 
all  right  if  a  student  has  the  time  and  inclina- 
tion, a  much  better  way  is  to  take  a  smaller 
dictionary,  or  even  better,  a  modem  spelling 
book,  in  which  is  given  the  words,  with  their 
spelling,  pronunciation,  definition  and  use.  A 
book  of  this  kind  is  preferable,  as  it  gives  the 
commonly  used  and  more  practical  words,  while 
if  a  large  dictionary  is  used,  too  large  a  field 
must  be  covered.  An  excellent  book  for  this 
purpose  is  "Words,**  issued  by  the  Gregg  Pub- 
lishing Company  of  Chicago,  as  It  gives  not 
only  words  in  common  use,  but  phrases  as  well. 
If  a  student  will  thoroughly  and  systematically 
study  the  words  in  this  book,  and  supplement 
this  study  by  writing  the  shorthand  outlines  for 
the  words  alonff  the  margin,  he  should  become  a 
master  of  orthography. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Mattoz  is  also  opposed  to  this 
suggestion,  but  would  substitute  the  read- 
ing of  good  literature,  using  the  dictionary 
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as  a  reference  book  only  as  a  means  to  in- 
crease the  vocabulary  and  add  to  the  store 
of  knowledge.  His  plans  for  shorthand 
practice  are  also  worthy  of  consideration: 

A  modem  complete  dictionary  contains  more 
than  400,000  words,  while  the  best  writers  and 
speakers  use  only  about  10,000.  Any  one  who 
attempted  the  feat  in  question  would  find  him- 
self burdened  with  thousands  of  words  that 
would  never  be  of  any  practical  benefit  to  him. 

A  better  way  to  increase  one's  vocabulary  is 
to  spend  as  much  time  as  possible  in  reading  a 
good  class  of  books,  magazines  and  daily  papers, 
and  to  refer  to  the  dictionary  when  in  doubt  as 
to  the  meaning,  etc.,  of  any  word.  If  you  desire 
shorthand  practice  at  the  same  time,  get  some 
one  to  dictate  the  same  class  of  matter  to  you, 
with  some  simple  business  letters  now  and  then. 
The  Oregg  Shorthand  Dictionary  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  of  more  assistance  along  this  line. 
You  would  then  be  learning  only  sudi  words  as 
you  are  likely  to  use,  and  at  the  same  time 
there  would  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  proper  short- 
hand outline  for  the  word. 

A  thought  worthy  of  consideration  from 
the  standpoint  of  self-education  as  based 
on  the  teachings  of  modern  psychology  is 
this:  That  the  plan  proposed  would^  to 
the  average  individual^  be  impossible  of  ex- 
ecution. The  picture  which  comes  to  our 
mind  is  of  an  ambitious  young  person  evi- 
dently deprived  of  the  advantages  of  a 
directed  education.  The  importance  of  a 
large  vocabulary  has  evidently  been 
brought  home  and  the  only  plan  of  ac- 
quiring it  which  suggests  itself  is  the 
one  outlined  in  this  question.  You  can 
imagine  the  high  hopes  with  which  this 
young  person  begins  on  the  day's  allot- 
ments of  "a's"  and  the  discouragement 
which  will  probably  come  before  the  sec- 
ond page  is  finished.  .  In  the  end  the  plan 
must  inevitably  be  abandoned  and  the 
abandonment  of  this  purpose  means^  and 
this  is  the  serious  side  of  the  question^  the 
lowering  of  ideals  for  self-improvement. 
If  the  psychology  of  habit  teaches  us  any- 
thing, it  is  this — ^the  seriousness  of  aban- 
doning a  good  purpose  once  formed.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  our  ambitious  young 
friend  will  use  for  his  plan  of  study  this 
winter  one  of  the  other  suggestions  out- 
lined by  our  readers. 

Mr.  N.  M.  Bunker,  Mr.  B.  S.  Barrett, 
Mr.  H.  E.  Kemp,  are  other  contributors. 
These  contributions  show  the  appreciation 
of  the  unabridged  dictionary  as  a  reference 
book,  but  to  deprecate  its  use  as  a  text. 


At  What  Age  Can  Shorthand  Be  Most 
Easily  Learned  ? 

5.  Do  mature  students  make  as  rapid  prog- 
ress in  the  study  of  shorthand  as  immature 
ones?  To  which  class  does  speed  come  the 
more  readily?  Which  can  do  the  more  efficient 
work  when  once  the  subject  Is  thoroughly  mas- 
tered?   Please  discuss  fully. 

The  age  -at  which  the  principles  of  short- 
hand* may  be  most  easily  acquired  in  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  our  readers  is 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  years.  There  seems 
to  be  a  unanimous  agreement  that  stu- 
dents between  these  ages  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  more  easily  than  do 
older  students.  No  mention  has  been  made 
by  any  of  our  contributors  of  experience 
with  students  under  fifteen,  and  this  is  a 
phase  of  the  question  in  which  we  are 
especially  interested.  Considerable  em- 
phasis is  laid  on  the  fact  that  ultimately 
more  efficient  work  is  turned  out  by  older 
students  and  those  who  bring  to  their 
shorthand  study  a  wealth  of  previous  ex- 
perience and  knowledge.  That  this  is 
true  cannot  be  denied,  but  how  much  of 
this  previously  acquired  knowledge  is  of 
actual  value  to  the  shorthand  writer? 
What  of  the  plan  of  beginning  at  a  much 
earlier  age  to  train  young  people  to  write 
shorthand,  supplementing  this  training  by 
work  which  will  emphasize  the  points  of 
real  bearing  on  the  work  of  the  expert 
shorthand  writer?  Why  not  give  young 
people  shorthand  training  at  such  an  age 
that  this  will  be  of  value  to  them  in  con- 
nection with  their  other  studies  ?  Why  not 
train  boys  and  girls  so  that  the  embryo 
professional  men  and  women  may  have  a 
mastery  of  this  knowledge  at  the  time  they 
need  it — ^to  facilitate  the  study  of  their 
profession?  Common  it  is  to  meet  a  teach- 
er, doctor,  lawyer,  or  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel who  recognizes  his  need  of  shorthand 
and  bewails  the  difficulties  which  beset  his 
path  as  a  student  of  the  subject,  his  lack  of 
time  and  the  inflexibility  of  his  mental 
processes.  Mr.  G.  W.  Brown  in  the  Gregg 
Shorthand  Association  Convention  in  1911 
spoke  most  convincingly  of  the  ease  with 
which  young  boys  and  girls  take  up  the 
study  of  foreign  languages  and  stated  that 
in  his  opinion  this  would  hold  true  in  the 
study  of  shorthand. 

Not  for  a  moment  would  we  deny  that 
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shorthand  may  be  learned  by  people  well 
advanced  in  years.  We  know  of  no  bet* 
ter  example  of  this  than  Mr.  B.  S.  Barrett 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to  whom  we  have  been 
indebted  during  several  years  for  most 
valuable  and  helpful  suggestions  for  this 
and  other  departments  of  the  Gregg  Writer, 
Mr.  Barrett,  who  is  now  a  man  nearly 
eighty-one  years  of  age,  took  up  the  study 
of  Gregg  Shorthand  about  three  years  ago. 
He  mastered  it  as  he  has  mastered  many 
other  subjects  in  his  day,  but  we  know  that 
Mr.  Barrett  would  be  the  last  to  deny  that 
this  study  Would  have  come  much  more 
easily  to  him  sixty-five  years  ago. 

In  the  shorthand  teaching  of  the  future, 
as  we  see  it,  the  question  here  suggested 
is  one  of  the  live  topics,  and  we  are 
anxious  to  print  in  these  pages  a  further 
discussion  of  this  matter  as  it  appears  to 
shorthand  writers  and  teachers  of  to-day. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Kemp,  Mr.  A.  B.  Mattox, 
Mr.  B.  S.  Barrett  and  Miss  Mabel  Angus 
are  contributors  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  opinions  on  this  question. 

Charges  of  Public  Stenographers 

Scarcely  a  week  passes  that  inquiries  are 
not  received  by  the  editor  of  this  depart- 
ment in  regard  to  charges  made  by  public 
stenographers.  In  the  May,  1912,  issue  of 
the  Gregg  Writer  we  printed  a  list  of 
charges  made  in  Chicago  and  in  New  York 
City.  The  following  from  the  Philadel- 
phia Bulletin  will  supplement  these  lists 
by  outlining  the  charges  prevailing  in 
Philadelphia : 

Though  the  rates  occasionally  vary  accord- 
ing  to  circumstances,  the  following  may  be 
taken  as  the  basis  of  such  charges:  For  ad- 
dressing envelopes  on  the  typewriter  from 
straight  lists,  where  every  name  is  taken  and 
no  picking  out  is  done  by  the  operator,  $3  per 
thousand,  except  in  quantities,  when  the  price 
is  about  $9.50  per  thousand.  When  some  search- 
ing for  the  name  is  made,  picking  out  certain 
professions  or  something  like  that,  the  price 
runs  up  to  $3.50  or  more  per  thousand.  Type- 
writing is  5  cents  per  folio;  this  means  5  cents 
per  100  words.  For  convenience,  a  regular 
charge  is  made  of  10  cents  per  legal  page,  con- 
taining SOO  words.  The  regular  sheet  is  8x10% 
inches  or  8%xll.  The  margins  must  be  ad- 
justed on  the  machines  to  overcome  the  larger 
amount  of  writing  surface  on  the  latter  size. 
Legal  papers  are  started  9%  inches  from  the 
top,  with  left-hand  margin  of  half  to  three- 


quarters  of  an  inch.  This  wide  margin  at  the 
top  of  sheet  is  to  accommodate  the  lap-over 
of  the  cover  that  is  placed  on  documents  for 
protection.  They  are  called  manuscript  covers, 
and  are  ldy,xl6  Inches.  These  prices  are  for 
regular  spacing.  For  single  spacing;  all  prices 
must  be  doubled,  as  twice  the  amount  can  be 
put  on  a  page.  For  triple  spacing,  which  is 
half  again  as  wide  as  the  regular  spacing,  a  re- 
duction of  one-third  is  made  on  the  prices, 
about,  say,  8  cents  for  a  letter  sheet  and  19 
cents  or  11  cents  for  a  lesal  sheet.  Carbon 
copies  are  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  5  cents 
each.  Dictation  on  the  typewriter  may  be 
charged  for  by  the  hour  at  the  rate  of  from 
50  to  75  cents.  For  relieving  court  stenog- 
rapher, $8  per  diem  attendance  (or  %&  for  hiuf 
a  day)  and  10  cents  per  folio  for  one  and  5 
cents  per  folio  for  each  additional  copy,  except 
where  a  daily  transcript  is  furnished  for  which 
special  rates  are  to  be  charged.  Or,  upon 
agreement  beforehand,  no  per  diem  charge,  the 
stenographer  doing  the  work  retains  all  tran- 
script fees. 

Referred  for  Answer 

11.  In  writing  to  the  wife  of  Dr.  L.  H. 
Jones,  is  it  proper  to  address  her  ''Mrs.  Dr.  L. 
H.  Jones"?  If  not,  what  form  should  be  used? 
What  is  the  correct  address  in  writing  to  both 
Dr.  Jones  and  his  wife?  Should  It  be  ''Mr.  and 
and  Mrs.  Dr.  L.  H.  Jones"? 

19.  One  reader  is  having  considerable  dif- 
ficulty in  developinff  free  arm  and  wrist  move- 
ment in  writing  shorthand.  He  states  that 
when  practicing  outside  of  business  hours  at 
his  own  desk  he  has  littie  difficulty,  but  during 
business  hours  when  taking  dictation  he  has  so 
littie  room  on  the  drawboard  at  the  dictator's 
desk  that  he  is  compelled  to  use  mostiy  finger 
movement  This  chanoe  in  movement  interferes 
with  both  control  and  speed.  Will  some  one 
suggest  a  remedy? 

IS.  It  has  been  said  that  there  are  sixteen 
professions  recognized  by  the  U.  S.  Government 
Can  you  place  before  your  readers  the  Ques- 
tion as  to  whether  this  is  correct  and  also  have 
them  all  named  and  listed  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  profession  in  respect  of  importance 
as  seen  by  the  public  minds?  A  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject  is  desired. 

14.  Will  you  ask  the  readers  of  this  maga- 
sine  to  outline  a  plan  in  accordance  with  which 
a  student  may  study  shorthand  and  typewriting 
without  an  instructor? 

15.  What  advice  would  you  give  to  one  who 
is  ambitious  to  become  a  good  writer  of  Ens- 
lish?  What  should  he  read  or  study?  I  should 
like  to  have  you  outline  a  course  to  be  followed. 


"Give  a  youth  resolution  and  the  alpha- 
bet^ and  who  shall  place  limits  to  his 
career  ?" 


*^<^  Reporter 


«  ihcxiU  b«  uUrawd. 


The  Silent  Man 

By  Charles  Currier  Beale 

Thit  extract  from  a  paper  fcy  the  late  Ckarlei  Currier  Beale,  read  at  a 
meeting  of  the  New  England  Shorthand  Reporteri'  Aiiociation  ii  juatly  re- 
garded at  one  of  the  matterpiecet  of  thorthand  literature.  If  it  could  be 
placed  in  the  handt  of  judge*  and  lawj/er*,  it  would  lead  to  a  better  under- 
itanding — a  higher  appreciation  of  the  profettion  of  thorthand  reporting. 


IF  one  has  occasion  to  step  into  any 
conrtroom  where  a  session  of  the 
Massachasetts  Saperior  Court  is  being 
held,  he  will  see  in  fall  working  order  what 
is  perhaps  in  many  respects  the  most  im- 
portant portion  of  the  judicial  system  of 
our  commonwealth.  Here  we  may  see  the 
machinery  of  the  law  in  active  operation. 
The  dignified  justice  seated  on  the  Bench, 
calmly  hearing  the  testimony  and  dispas- 
sionately weighing  it  in  mind;  the  clerk 
with  his  documents  spread  around  him; 
the  court  officers,  ready  to  preserve  the 
order  and  decorum  appropriate  to  the  halla 
of  justice;  the  witness  on  the  stand,  timid, 
bold,  or  indifFerent,  volubly  pouring  forth 
his  story  at  the  request  of  his  connsel  or 
evasively  avoiding  a  reply  to  the  oppos- 
ing attorney;  the  counsel  on  both  sides, 
alert  to  take  advantage  of  every  oppor- 
tunity, skillfully  leading  on  their  own  wit- 
nesses or  sharply  crosa-ezamining  those 
on  the  other  side;  the  array  of  lawyers 
within  the  bar  watching  the  proceedings; 
the  crowd  of  spectators  on  the  back  set- 
tees, following  with  interest  each  detail  of 
the  trial ; — all  of  these  are  familiar  sights 
to  those  who  have  occasion  to  visit  court- 
rooms. But  there  is  still  another  actor  in 
this  diversified  drama  of  right  and  wrong, 
of  law  and  equity,  of  claims  and  counter- 
claims. A  little  to  one  side  you  will  see  a 
silent  nian  sitting  at  a  little  table,  with 
pen  in  hand,  who  follows  each  spcJien  word 
with  swift  and  noiseless  movements,  re- 
cording impartially  the  words  of  wisdom, 
wit,  and  folly  which  follow  each  other  in 


rapid  succession.  Witnesses  come  and  go, 
lawyers  question  and  cross -question,  abject 
and  argue,  the  Court  quietly  announces  his 
rulings,  one  case'  is  ended  and  another  be- 
^ns;  and  through  it  all  the  silent  man 
writes,  writes,  writes  unceasingly  and  with 
unalackened  speed.  Few  of  those  who  look 
upon  him  realise  that  they  are  beholding 
as  near  an  approach  to  a  miracle  as  un- 
aided human  hands  and  brains  have  thus 
far  accomplished.  There  are  many  who 
hold  that  all  who  write  shorthand  are  ste- 
nographers; who  class  the  t>isteen-y ear- 
old  girl,  painfully  and  slowly  putting 
down  in  awkward  symbols  the  carefully 
and  deliberately  dictated  letter  of  the  busi- 
ness man,  at  a  speed  little  excelling  that 
of  a  skilful  penman,  with  him  who  through 
years  of  study  and  unremitting  toil  has 
gained  the  wonderful  art  of  verbatim  re- 
porting. As  well  compare  your  six-year- 
old  child,  thninping  on  her  toy  piano,  with 
the  marvelous  masters  of  music  who  hold 
the  world  entranced  with  their  skill  and 
genius.  The  ability  of  the  one  is  as  far 
removed  from  the  ability  of  the  other  as 
the  humblest  motorman  on  the  Boston 
Elevated  is  from  the  President  and  guiding 
spirit  of  that  vast  corporation. 

Let  me  give  you  an  idea  of  what  ia  re- 
quired of  a  court  reporter.  The  average 
rate  of  speaking  which  he  must  record 
word  for  word  in  his  notebook  is  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  words  per  minute.  To  be 
sure,  this  speed  is  sometimes  slackened 
to  a  hundred,  but  often  increased  to  two 
hundred;  and  this  average  speed  must  be 
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Simple  Testimony— IX 

(For  key,  see  page  169.) 
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kept  up  hour  after  hour  under  any  hnd  all 
conditions^  with  any  and  all  kinds  of  lan- 
guage. The  words  of  the  English  language 
as  used  in  ordinary  speech  will  average 
at  least  five  letters  to  a  word.     These  five 
letters  in  the  ordinary  longhand  will  re- 
quire at  least  twenty  distinct  motions  of 
tiie  pen.    The  useful  art  of  shorthand  has 
condensed   this    to   an    average   of   three 
movements  to  a  word.     In  other  words^  in 
order   to   write  legible  shorthand   at  the 
rate  of  150  words  per  minute  the  writer 
must  skilfully  execute  certain  characters 
requiring  450  distinct  movements  of  the 
pen  to  a  minute^  and  must  keep  up  this 
enormous  speed  hour  after  hour  if  need 
be.    Often  a  whole  day's  work  will  consist 
of  unbroken  testimony.    Those  unfamiliar 
with  our  duties  say  the  pay  we  receive  is 
exorbitant  because  we  are  actually  work- 
ing in  court  only  five  and  one-half  hours. 
True,  but  in  those  five  and  one-half  hours 
very  often  there  is  no  rest  for  the  stenogf- 
rapher,  and  if  we  take  the  trouble  to  per- 
form a  simple  act  of  multiplication  we  find 
his   fijring  fingers  have  recorded  in  that 
short  day  of  apparently  easy  work^  a  total 
of  fifty  thousand  words,  involving  one  hun- 
dred   and    fifty    thousand    distinct   move- 
ments of  the  pen.     The  fabled  labors  of 
Hercules  sink  into  insignificance  as  com- 
pared   with    what   he    has    accomplished. 
Every  day  he  sets  down  an  amount  of  mat- 
ter equal  to  a  respectable-sized  novel.  The 
pages  of  the  notebooks  he  fills  in  a  year, 
if     placed     continuously,     would     stretch 
from  the  Gilded  Dome  tp  Senator  Lodge's 
home  in  Nahant.     If  the  characters  were 
in  one  continuous  line  it  would  reach  from 
,the  farthest  point  of  Cape  Cod  to  the  most 
distant  of  the  Berkshire  Hills,  and  span 
the  whole  of  this  good  old  Commonwealth 
with    the    mystic    symbols    of    the    silent 
scribe.     No  one  human  being  could  speak 
the  words  he  must  unceasingly  and  uncom- 
plainingly write.    A  palsied  tongue  and  a 
paralyzed  throat  wordd  end  the  speaker's 
efforts  in  a  few  days  or  weeks;  yet  the 
hand  of  the  ready  writer  toils  on,  guided 
by  an  intelligent  brain,  and  supplemented 
by  an  ear  that  must  hear  and  recognize 
each  and  every  utterance,  whether  it  be 
the  burr  of  the  Scotchman,  the  brogue  of 
the  Irishman,  the  lisp  of  the  Welshman, 
the  broad   accent  of  the  Englishman,  or 
the  nasal  drawl  of  our  own  New  England. 


The  broken  speech  of  the  Russian  Jew, 
the  liquid  patois  of  the  swarthy  son  of 
sunny  Italy,  the  guttural  growl  of  the 
German,  and  the  mincing  tongue  of  the 
Frenchman  all  mingle  in  one  ever-chang- 
ing lingual  pot-pourri,  that  puzzles  alike 
the  judge,  the  lawyers,  and  the  listeners, 
but  which  the  stenographer  must  get 
whether  or  not.  The  loquacious  native  of 
the  Emerald  Isle  is  checked  in  his  torrent 
of  words  by  the  remark  from  the  judge, 
"The  witness  talks  so  fast  the  Court  can 
not  understand  him;  will  the  stenographer 
please  read  the  answer  ?"  or,  the  sunburned 
daughter  of  the  Mediterranean,  who  amply 
ipakes  up  in  rapidity  of  utterance  for  her 
imperfect  knowledge  of  our  vernacular, 
fails  to  make  herself  understood  by  Coun- 
sel, who  turn  nonchalantly  to  the  silent 
worker,  and  say,  "Mr.  Reporter,  will  you 
kindly  read  what  the  witness  said?" 

But  enough  of  this  side  of  the  picture; 
there  is  another  view  I  wish  to  present  to 
you;  another  Herculean  labor  skilfully 
performed  and  scantily  recompensed, 
which  awaits  the  silent  man  at  the  end  of 
his  day's  work  in  Court — ^the  transcription 
of  his  notes.  Fortunately  not  all  that 
goes  down  in  those  never-ending  note- 
books has  to  be  rewritten  for  the  eye  of 
the  judge  or  the  lawyers.  There  is  an  end 
to  the  endurance  of  even  stenographers, 
and  I  fear  that  no  human  being  with  hu- 
man nerves  and  a  human  need  for  sleep 
and  rest  could  cope  with  that  task.  But  a 
fairly  generous  portion  has  to  be  tran- 
scribed on  the  writing-machine;  and  again 
the  tired  fingers  must  fly  in  swift  staccato 
until  the  work  is  accomplished.  Most  of 
this  work  must  of  necessity  be  done  at 
night,  by  the  flickering  flame  of  the  gas 
jet  or  the  incandescent  brilliance  of  the 
electric  light.  Far  into  the  night  must 
the  click  of  the  typewriter  keys  and  the 
drone  of  the  dictator  extend.  The  judge 
and  the  lawyers,  the  witnesses  and  the 
spectators,  can  go  to  their  homes  and  en- 
joy the  quiet  of  their  firesides  or  that  rec- 
reation of  mind  which  is  equally  benefi- 
cial to  the  body;  but  the  stenographer 
must  work  though  nerves  throb  and  pulses 
flag,  though  tired  eyes  will  close  rebellious- 
ly,  and  the  faithful  hands  almost  refuse 
to  do  the  bidding  of  the  exhausted  brain. 
And  yet  good  lawyers  have  been  known 
to  say  that  our  prices  are  exorbitant.  But 
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Simple  Testimony — ^X 

(For  key,  see  page  169.) 
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it  is  the  price  of  blood!  It  is  the  giving 
of  one's  vitality^  both  of  mind  and  body, 
of  a  mind  and  a  body  trained  and  educated 
to  a  point  beyond  which  danger  lies.  And 
what  a  training  and  what  an  education! 
The  whole  range  of  the  sciences  are  com- 
prised in  the  knowledge  that  a  good  court 
stenographer  must  acquire.  To-day  comes 
tlie  skilled  physician  with  his  expert  testi- 
mony and  his  learned  disquisitions  upon 
hystero-neurasthenia  and  cerebro-spinal- 
meningitis,  ransacking  the  dead  past  of 
Rome  and  Greece  for  terms  to  fit  modem 
ailments  and  fin-de-siecle  surgery.  To- 
morrow the  electrician  with  his  talk  of 
mysterious  elements  and  forces;  his  micro- 
farads and  his  electrostatics.  Again  the 
mechanical  expert  glibly  describing  the 
complicated  construction  and  workings  of 
appliances  and  instruments  whose  very 
names  are  familiar  only  to  the  initiated. 
Add  to  a  knowledge  of  these  various  sub- 
jects sufficient  at  least  to  recognize  their 
nomenclature,  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  clas- 
sics, a  familiarity  with  the  most  important 
modem  languages,  a  fair  amount  of  legal 
learning,  a  reading  wide  enough  to  recog- 
nize a  quotation  and  assign  it  to  its  source, 
whether  it  be  Shakespeare,  Browning,  the 
Bible,  or  the  Zend-Avesta,  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  geography,  a  modicum  of  history, 
a  fluency  with  figures  and  an  absolute  com- 
mand of  the  intricacies  of  English  speech 
— ^spelling,  punctuation,  and  grammar — 
and  you  have  the  foundation  of  a  steno- 
graphic career,  and  ten  or  twenty  years  ac- 
tive practice  of  your  profession  will  per- 
haps enable  you  to  build  the  superstructure 
of  success. 

The  List  of  Reporters 

IN  the  September  number  we  published 
a  list  of  reporters  using  Gregg  Short- 
hand,  with   a  request   for   additional 
names  and  corrections.    In  response  to  this 
request.  Miss  Anna  Stich,  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  writes: 

I  notice  you  are  endeavoring  to  compile  a  di- 
rectory of  reporters  using  Gregg  Shorthand  and 
are  desirous  of  being  advised  of  any  reporter 
using  this  system;  Uierefore  I  am  writing  to 
Inform  you  that  on  December  SI  next  I  shall 
have   completed   my  sixth  year  as   an   official 


court  stenographer  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court 
of  Butler  County,  Ohio. 

We  appreciate  the  Idndness  of  Miss 
Stich  in  sending  us  this  information,  and 
congratulate  her  on  the  success  she  has  at- 
tained. 

Mr.  Simon  P.  Richmond,  Attomey-at- 

Law,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  writes : 

I  am  engaged  in  reporting  work,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  in  this  city  and  have  been  for 
several  years.  I  only  report  in  court  occa- 
sionally, having  no  official  position,  but  I  re- 
port addresses  and  conventions  very  often. 
During  the  present  campaign  I  am  kept  pretty 
busy  reporting  political  speeches.  I  have  been 
officially  appointed  to  report  the  Farmers'  Na- 
tional Congress,  which  meets  in  New  Orleans 
on  Noveml^r  7-11  next 

Mr.  Richmond  added  this  postscript: 

Since  writing  the  above  Miss  Laura  C.  Simms 
has  authorized  me  to  give  you  her  name.  She 
is  deputy  reporter  for  the  Circuit  Courts  of 
Kanawha  and  Clay  Counties,  West  Virginia, 
and  writes  Gregg  Shorthand. 

From  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  M.  W. 
Welsh,  whose  name  was  included  in  the 
list  of  reporters,  the  address  given  being 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  we  learn  that  he  is  no 
longer  a  reporter.  Mr.  Welsh  is  now  Sec- 
retary to  the  Trustees  of  the  Columbian 
National  Fire  Insurance  Company,  Penob- 
scot Building,  Detroit,  Mich.    He  says : 

I  have  not  been  engaged  in  court  rroorting 
for  a  matter  of  about  three  years.  I  spent 
about  three  and  a  half  years  in  that  work  for 
the  various  courts  of  Indiana.  ...  I  wrote 
Gregg  Shorthand  and  I  had  several  friends 
in  the  reporting  world  who  wrote  the  same  sys- 
tem. I  was  very  successful  in  my  work  and  say 
without  any  hesitation  that  Gregg  Shorthand 
was  equal  to  all  requirements.  I  not  only  did 
court  reporting,  but  reported  numerous  po- 
litical speeches  and  other  public  addresses,  hav- 
ing done  quite  a  good  deal  of  work  for  the  In- 
diana Legislature.  I  never  used  any  other 
system  than  Gregg. 

All  of  which  is  appreciated.  We  wish 
Mr.  Welsh  continued  success  in  his  pres- 
ent sphere  of  work. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Welsh  should  be  can- 
celed on  the  list  of  reporters  given  in  the 
September  number  and  these  names  added : 

Anna  Stich,  Official  Court  Stenographer, 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Butler  County,  Ham- 
ilton, Ohio. 

Simon  P.  Richmond,  Attorney,  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  Convention  and  General  Reporter. 

Laura  C  Simms,  Deputy  Court  Stenographer 
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for  Circuit  Courts  of  Kanawha  and  Clay  Coun- 
ties, Charleston,  W.  Va. 

J.  A.  Butler,  Court  and  General  Reporter, 
1408  Title  &  Trust  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111.  (Mem- 
ber of  the  Chicago  Law  Reporters'  Associa- 
tion). 

William  J.  Cleary,  Court  and  General  Re- 
porter, 1408  Title  &  Trust  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 
(Member  of  the  Chicago  Law  Reporters'  Asso- 
ciation). 

Sadie  M.  Smathers,  Official  Court  Stenog- 
rapher, Fourteenth  Judicial  District  of  NorBi 
Carolina,  Henderson vllle,  N.  C.  (Member  of 
the  National  Shorthand  Reporters'  Associa- 
tion). 

We  omitted  to  include  in  the  list  of  re- 
porters given  in  the  September  number  the 
name  of  Miss  Sadie  M.  Smathers,  Official 
Court  Stenographer  for  the  Fourteenth  Ju- 
dicial District  of  North  Carolina,  Hender- 
sonville,  N.  C.  In  going  over  some  papers 
received  while  we  were  on  our  trip  abroad, 
we  came  across  a  very  interesting  account 
of  Miss  Smathers's  work  in  reporting  the 
famous  Myrtle  Hawkins  murder  case.  The 
report  said: 

Miss  Smathers  covered  the  full  proceedings 
of  the  Hawkins  trial.  During  the  two  weeks 
occupied  in  the  taking  of  evidence  she  wrote 
approximately  300,000  words.  Of  this  number 
there  were  hundreds  of  anatomical  terms,  the 
majority  of  which  are  difficult  to  write  with 
accuracy  and  rapidity  and  with  which  thou- 
sands of  would-be  stenographers  are  altogether 
unfamiliar. 

Because  of  her  almost  unbearable  services  in 
this  case  the  attorneys  framed  a  petition 
to  the  board  of  county  commissioners  asking 
that  the  commissioners  pay  her  liberally  in  ad- 
dition to  the  regular  fee  because  of  the  un- 
usual and  trying  nature  of  the  trial.  The 
petition  was  signed  by  the  attorneys  appearing 
in  the  case  and  by  Judge  Howard  A.  Foushee. 

Miss  Smathers,  whose  competency  is  beyond 
question,  is  a  writer  of  the  Gregs  system  of 
stiorthand  and  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Shorthand  Reporters'  Association,  the  member- 
ship of  which  is  composed  altogether  of  court 
reporters.  She  will  attend  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  this  association  which  will  convene 
in  New  York  City  on  August  19. 

The  many  friends  of  Miss  Smathers  will  be 
glad  to  learn  that  she  is  reporting  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Society, 
which  is  holding  its  annual  meeting  in  Hender- 
sonville. 

We  hope  that  any  of  our  readers  en- 
gaged in  reporting  work  and  whose  names 
have  not  been  given  will  notify  us  prompt- 
ly. To  anyone  sending  us  additional  names 
we  shall  send  a  valuable  list  of  reporting 
phrases  taken  from  the  note-book  of  Mr. 
Swem. 


Some  Swem  Shortcuts 

We  have  taken  the  following  from  a  list 
of  phrases  compiled  by  Mr.  Swem^  and 
hope  to  give  others  in  future  issues  of  the 
magazine. 


Determine 


to  be  determined 


determine  the 


^     determine  the  question 


-^ 


-y 


determine  the  matter 


to  determine 


for  you  to  determine 


in  your  determination 


determine  from  the  evidence 


to  determine  this  case 


Examine 


in  your  examination 


did  you  make  an  examination 


did  you  examine 


when  you  examined 


did  you  examine  the 


when  did  you  make  an  examination 


when  did  you  make  the  examination 
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a 


Did  You  Have 


did  you  have 


did  you  have  the 


did  you  have  any 


did  you  have  any  conversation 


did  you  have  anything 


did  you  have  anything  to  do 


^^*^^^  did  you  have  any  talk 


Miscellaneous 


before  the  plaintiff 

believe  from  the  evidence 

believe  from  the  evidence  that  the 
defendant 

by  the  exercise  of  such 

by  a  greater  weight  of  the  evidence 


calling  for  the  conclusion  of  the 
witness 


charged  in  said  complaint 


charged  in  said  declaration 


could  you  tell  whether  or  not 


y 


w<:rD. 


c- 


6^ 


^ 


any  other  fact 


anythtiig  of  the  sort 


are  you  acquainted  with  the  plain- 
tiff 


at  about  that  time 


at  the  last  hearing 


at  the  second  interview 


at  the  time  of  the  accident 


at  the  time  of  the  conversation 


attorney  and  client 


attorney  for  the  defendant 


attorney  for  the  plaintiff 


attorney  for  the  prosecution 


before  the  district  court 


"T- 


culpable  negligence 


Key  to  Reporting  Plate 

• 

Q  Did  you  talk  with  anybody  about  this 
case? 

A    Talked  with  Osczawski  and  no  one  else. 

Q  And  he  is  the  only  man  you  talked  to 
about  this  case? 

A  He  was  asking  me  questions  about  this 
case  and  I  told  him  I  didn't  know  anything 
about  it. 

Q  Is  he  the  only  man  you  talked  to  about 
this  case  at  any  time?     A    Yes. 

Q  And  you  told  him  you  didn't  know  any- 
tliing  about  it? 

A    Yes. 

RE-DIRECT  EXAMINATION 
by  Mr.  Daniels 
Q    You  told  Mr.  Osczawski  that  you  didn't 
know  anything  about  it.     Why  did  you  make 
that  statement  to  him? 

A  Well,  he  was  asking  a  lot  of  questions — 
asking  me  who  was  there  and  what  I  saw  and 
I  didn't  want  to  tell  him. 

MRS.  ANNA  METZER 

called  as  a  witness  by  the  plaintiff,  having  first 
been  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as 
follows: 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION 
by  Mr.  Daniels. 

Q  What  is  your  name?  A  Mrs.  Annie 
Metzer. 

Q  Where  do  you  live,  Mrs.  Metzer?  A 
4608  South  Robey  Street. 
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Q  Do  you  live  in  the  front  or  the  rear? 
A    In  the  rear. 

Q  On  the  first  floor  or  the  second  floor?  A 
The  second  floor. 

Q  Do  you  remember  seeing  anything  around 
the  premises  there  last  fall?    A    I  remember. 

Q  What  did  you  see  there?  A  I  saw 
Hogan  and  Simon  in  the  store  there. 

Q  What  were  they  doing?  A  They  were 
selling  gents'  furnishings,  gents'  clothing. 

Q  When  was  this  uiat  you  saw  them?  A 
In  October. 

Q  Is  this  the  Mr.  Hogan  that  you  refer 
to  (indicating)? 

A    Yes. 

Q  Now,  about  what  time  in  October  did 
you  see  them  there?  A  In  the  middle  of  the 
month  of  October. 

Q  And  what  were  they  doing?  A  They 
were  removing  boxes  from  the  store. 

Q  What  were  they  taking  out?  A  They 
were  taking  out  boxes. 

Q    Where    were    they    taking   boxes    from? 

A    From  the  store. 

Q  And  where  did  they  place  the  boxes? 
Where  did  they  take  them  to? 

A  They  were  carrying  them  to  the  rear  of 
the  house. 

Q  Where  did  they  put  them  when  they  took 
them  to  the  rear  of  the  house?  A  They  were 
carrying  them  to  the  rear,  but  I  didn't  see 
where  uiey  put  them. 

Q  What  time  of  day  was  this  that  you  saw 
them  taking  these  boxes? 

MR.  RAYNER:  Wait  a  moment.  I  ob- 
ject to  that  question. 

THE  COURT:    Sustoined. 

MR.  DANIELS:  Q  What  time  of  day 
was  it  that  you  saw  Hogan  and  Simon  taking 
the  boxes  out? 

MR.  RAYNER:    I  object  to  the  question. 

THE  COURT:  I  think  there  is  a  misunder- 
standing. 

MR.  DANIELS:  I  will  ask  the  question 
again. 

Q  What  did  you  see  on  about  the  middle 
of  October  as  you  have  said,  take  place  on  the 
premises  there  where  you  live?  A  It  happened 
that  Hogan  and  Simon  were  moving  out  from 
the  store. 

Q  What  were  they  moving  out?  A  They 
were  taking  boxes  out. 

Q  Now  when  was  this  that  you  saw  them 
taking  boxes  out  of  the  store?  A  The  14th 
of  October. 


Q  What  day  of  the  week  was  that,  if  you 
remember? 

A    It  was  on  a  Saturday. 

Q  Now  where  did  they  take  these  boxes 
that  you  say  they  took  out  of  the  store?  Where 
did  they  take  them  to? 

A    They  were  taken  to  the  rear  of  the  store. 

Q    And  then  what  did  they  do  with  them? 

A  I  didn't  see  them.  I  only  saw  them  take 
the  boxes  from  the  store. 

THE  COURT:  Where  were  you  when  you 
saw  this? 

A  I  were  going  for  the  coal  under  the 
store. 

Q  Under  what  store?  A  Under  the  store 
that  they  was  taking  the  boxes  out  from. 

Q  Did  you  see  this  through  the  front  of 
Hogan's  store  or  the  rear  of  Hogan's  store? 
A    From  the  rear,  in  the  rear  of  the  store. 

Q  Were  the  boxes  when  you  last  saw  them 
inside  the  store  or  outside  the  store?  A  In 
the  store. 

Q  Did  you  see  any  box  in  the  alley?  A 
I  have  not  seen  the  alley. 

Q  "Vou  have  not  seen  the  alley?  A  I  have 
not  seen  the  alley.  I  have  not  seen  anything 
in  the  alley. 

Q  Did  you  see  any  boxes  in  the  alley  back 
of  the  store? 

A.  I  have  not  seen  nothing  in  the  alley. 
I  only  saw  the  boxes  outside  as  they  carried 
them  from  the  store  to  the  rear. 

Q  W^here  were  the  boxes  when  you  saw 
Hogan  packing  them?  A  The  box%s  were  in 
the  store.  They  were  taken  from  there  and 
carried  in  the  rear. 

Q  In  the  rear  of  what?  A  In  the  rear 
of  the  house  behind  the  other  house  there. 

Q  Did  he  take  the  boxes  out  from  the 
store,  out  ot  the  store  behind  the  store,  into  the 
alley? 

A    Yes  sir,  to  that  alley  there. 

Q  Did  he  put  them  down  in  the  alley  or  in 
a   wagon? 

A  I  have  not  seen  that  I  have  not  seen 
that. 

Q  Now  this  was  on  the  I4th  of  October, 
Saturday,  that  you  are  talking  about?  A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q  How  many  boxes  did  you  see  Hogan 
carrying  at  the  time? 

A    I  have  seen  about  three  times. 

Q  How  large  were  these  boxes?  A  I  have 
not  measured  them,  but  only  saw  them  with 
my  eyes. 


Keys  to  Last  Month's  Shorthand  Plates 


Testing  Her  Speed 

Mr.  Truelove  was  a  fluent  dictator  and  was 
proud  of  it.  It  was  gratifying  to  his  self-es- 
teem to  watch  the  frantic  struggles  of  his  lady 
stenographer  to  record  the  steady  flow  of  his 
eloquence  and  when,  as  often  happened,  she 
was  obliged  to  interrupt  and  beg  him  to  mod- 


erate his  speed,  he  would  comply  with  an  air 
of  patronizing  condescension. 

But,  in  the  course  of  time,  this  young  Udy 
left  the  office  and  another  and  smarter  op- 
erator supplied  her  place.  This  was  a  self- 
possessed  and  somewhat  haughty  damsel,  and 
Mr.  Truelove  found  to  his  annoyance  that  so 
far  from  being  flurried  and  confused  by  the 
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readiness  of  his  dictation,  she  took  his  letters 
with  a  bored,  indifferent  air  and  whenever  he 
paused  or  hesitated  would  glance  up  with  an 
inquiring,  almost  impatient,  IooJe. 

All  this  was,  of  course,  very  wounding  to 
Mr.  TrueloTe's  vanity.  One  day,  in  the  privacy 
of  his  own  room,  he  remarked  to  his  conflden- 
tial  clerk:  •*There'8  a  letter  from  those  people 
down  at  South  End.  I  intend  writing  them  a 
good  long  letter  showing  clearly  that  tiiey  have 
no  daun  upon  us.  It  will  have  to  be  very  care- 
fully worded  and  I  want  to  consult  you  about 
it.  In  fact,  I  think  it  would  not  be  a  bad 
idea  for  you  to  write  it  down  briefly  from  my 
dictation.    I  shall  need  your  assistance." 

Now  the  room  which  Miss  Carter  occupied, 
the  young  lady  under  discussion,  was  sepa- 
rated from  Mr.  Truelove's  only  by  a  thin  par- 
tition. Miss  Carter  had  nimble  ears  as  well  as 
nimble  fingers. 

•*Then,"  Mr.  Truelove  went  on,  "when  we 
have  got  it  satisfactorily  arranged,  I  can  use 
your  notes  to  test  Miss  Carter's  speed  and  see 
if  she  is  really  worth  the  excellent  salazy  I  am 
paying  her." 

''indeed,"  said  Miss  Carter  to  herself. 

And  she  stationed  herself  against  the  thin 
wall  with  her  notebook. 

The  letter  completed  and  other  business  mat- 
ters discussed,  Mr.  Truelove  entered  Miss  Car- 
ter's room  to  dictate  his  letter.  Mr.  Noble  fol- 
lowed. 

Mr.  Truelove  started  by  giving  a  few  letters 
at  his  usual  rate  of  speed.  Then  he  pulled  out 
his  watch. 

"By  George,"  he  exclaimed,  "it  is  later  than 
I  thought  1  I  have '  one  more  letter  for  you. 
Miss  Carter,  and  I  want  you  to  take  it  down 
as  quickly  as  you  can,  as  I  am  pressed  for 
time." 

And  he  started  off.  Miss  Carter,  however, 
sat  at  her  table  in  tlie  most  careless  attitude 
and  occasionally  glanced  out  of  the  window  to 
see  if  it  was  raining. 

Mr.  Truelove  was  puzzled,  not  to  say  an- 
noyed. "Am  I  going  too  fast  for  you?"  he 
asked  presently.  "Sure  you're  getting  it  down 
all  right?"  Miss  Carter  raised  her  eyebrows 
with  an  air  of  mild  surprise.  "Oh,  yes,  Mr. 
Truelove,"  she  replied,  "I  can  go  much  quicker 
than  tliat  if  you  like.  In  fact,  I  should  prefer 
it.  I  am  getting  out  of  practice  in  rapid  writ- 
ing." 

With  an  increduluous  snort,  Mr.  Truelove 
braced  himself  up  for  a  fresh  effort.  StUl  she 
sat  unmoved  and  composed. 

Mr.  Noble  could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes, 
as  he  had  in  reality  entered  the  room  to  wit- 
ness the  humiliation  of  the  young  woman  who 
was  cheeky  enough  to  earn  a  salary  nearly 
equal  to  his  own« 

He  grew  quite  excited  and  going  over  to 
Miss  Carter  and  leaning  on  her  chair,  watched 
with  aosorbing  interest  the  wriggling,  scrig- 
gling  forms  as  they  flowed  rapidly  and  yet 
smoothly  from  her  pen. 

Had  he  understood  stenography,  he  might 
have  noticed  that  only  about  one  word  in  six 


was  being  recorded,  but  as  he  did  not,  all  he 
could  do  was  to  look  on  and  wonder.  At 
length  Mr.  Truelove  stopped,  quite  out  of 
breath. 

"Miss  Carter,"  he  said,  fixing  his  stem  eyes 
upon  her,  "I  hope  you  can  transcribe  your 
notes.  It  is  an  important  letter  and  one  in- 
correct  word   might   spoil    the   whole   thing." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  fuUy  understand  that,"  replied 
Miss  Carter  with  a  smile. 

Mr.  Truelove  felt  himself  beaten,  but  his 
feeling  of  annoyance  gave  way  to  one  of  pride 
in  having  the  services  of  such  a  marvelous 
young  woman.  Not  so  Mr.  Noble.  He  still 
clung  to  the  idea  that  perhaps  Miss  Carter 
had  made  a  hopeless  muddle  of  it. 

"I  would  suggest,  if  you  have  time,"  he  said, 
"that  it  might  be  well  for  Miss  Carter  to  read 
over  the  letter  as  it  stands.  It  is  possible  that 
some  amendment  may  suggest  itself  to  some 
of  us. 

Without  any  hesitation,  she  opened  her  book 
and  turned  back  to  the  neatly  and  accurately 
written  notes  she  had  taken  before  they  came 
into  the  room. 

She  read  off  the  letter  without  one  slip  or 
tumble  from  beginning  to  end. 

"That  will  do,"  said  Mr.  Truelove  as  M5. 
Noble  returned  to  his  desk  quite  crestfallen. 

"I  guess  they  won't  want  to  test  me  again 
just  yet,"  thought  Miss  Carter. — The  SUnog- 
rapher. 


Some  Practical  Business  Letters 

Messrs.  Cassner,  Curran  &  Co., 

Newport  News,  Va, 
Dear  Sirs: 

Enclosed  please  find  contract  duly  signed 
for  the  season's  supply  of  bunker  coal  for  such 
steamers  at  our  consignment  or  under  our  con- 
trol as  may  call  at  Newport  News  prior  to  and 
including  December  31,  1919.  It  is  understood 
that  after  each  steamer  is  supplied  with  the 
quantity  of  coal  she  requires,  you  are  to  take 
the  Captain's  demand  draft  upon  us  for  the 
cost  thereof  and  add  to  said  draft  all  addi- 
tional expenses  for  disbursements  in  connection 
with  the  vessels  entering  and  clearing  at  your 
port.  We  trust  that  you  will  see  that  we  con- 
tinue to  secure  Pocahontas  coal  of  such  quality 
as  has  heretofore  given  us  entire  satisfaction. 

Yours  truly. 


Messrs.  Biggs  &  Quimby, 

London,  England. 
Gentlemen: 

We  have  your  letter  of  April  11,  from  which 
we  withdraw  Charter  parties  of  the  steamers 
Anthony  and  Frank,  which  we  note  have  been 
fixed  by  you  to  load  cargoes  of  Scotch  pig 
iron  at  Addrossan,  Scotland,  for .  Philadelphia. 
We  thank  you  for  the  consignment  of  the  said 
vessels  to  this  port.  We  have  interviewed  the 
receivers  of  the  two  cargoes  and  present  indica- 
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tions  are  that  the  steamer  Anthony  will  be  dis- 
charged at  the  Port  Richmond  terminals  of 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway  company 
and  the  steamer  Frank  will  be  discharged  at 
Gerard  Point,  the  ore  and  pig  iron  terminals 
of  the  Pennsylvania   Railroad  Company. 

In  respect  to  stevedoring,  we  wish  to  say  the 
regular  charge  is  95  cents  per  ton  of  9940 
pounds  for  unloading  pig  iron  and  we  are 
unable  to  make  a  cheaper  arrangement  and 
secure  first-class  work  and  a  maximum  quan- 
tity to  be  unloaded  each  twenty-four  hours. 
You,  as  a  ship-owner,  know  it  is  best  as  a  rule 
to  employ  the  regular  stevedores  to  load  and 
discharge  vessels  assigned  to  the  respective 
railroad  terminals,  owing  to  the  greater  famili- 
arity of  these  men  with  the  particular  work, 
which  is  apt  to  result  in  a  larger  output  of 
cargo  per  day. 

We  observe  that  you  do  not  wish  us  to  make 
any  remittances  to  you  on  account  of  the  in- 
ward freight  of  either  vessel,  but  that  the 
balance  in  our  hands  after  paying  stevedores* 
charges  and  other  needful  disbursements  is 
to  remain  with  us  on  account  of  outward  dis- 
bursements on  the  two  cargoes  of  case  oil  which 
are  to  load  here  for  Japan. 
I  Very  truly  yours. 


Mr.  Daniel  L.  Humphries, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Dear  Sir: 

Enclosed  please  find  freight  engagement  for 
ten  thousand  sacks  of  flour  to  be  shipped  per 
Cosmopolitan  Line  steamers  from  Baltimore  to 
Copenhagen  during  the  month  of  May  of  the 
present  year.  It  is  understood  that  this  flour 
shall  be  available  at  Baltimore  for  shipment 
any  time  after  April  SO  and  that  any  portion 
not  ready  for  delivery  by  May  15  shall  event- 
ually be  forwarded  at  the  option  of  steamer 
from  Baltimore  during  June  or  July  follow- 
ing. 

In  response  to  your  inquiry,  we  wish  to  en- 
close you  a  list  of  arbitraries  beyond  Copen- 
hagen, embracing  over  160,000  ports  or  places 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, the  province  of  Finland  and  certain  Rus- 
sian ports.  They  provide  a  certain  rate  of 
charge  per  ton  of  9940  pounds  gross  weight. 

Yours  respectfully. 


Putting  Things  Off 

If  we  could  only  make  our  highest  moments 
permanent,  what  splendid  things  we  should  do 
in  life  and  what  magnificent  beings  we  should 
become;  but  we  let  our  resolutions  cool,  our 
visions  fade,  until  it  is  more  convenient  to  ex- 
cuse them  and  they  are  gone. 

Mythology  tells  us  that  Minerva,  the  god- 
dess of  wisdom,  sprung  fully  grown  from  Jupi- 
ter's brain.  Man's  highest  conception,  his  most 
effective  thoughts,  most  inventive  and  thought- 


ful ideas  and  grandest  visions  spring  complete 
with  their  maximum  of  power  spontaneous 
from  the  brain.  Men  who  postpone  their  visions, 
who  delay  the  execution  of  their  ideas,  who  bot- 
tle up  their  thoughts  to  be  used  at  a  more 
convenient  time  are  always  weaklings.  The 
forceful,  vigorous,  effective  men  are  those  who 
execute  their  ideas  while  they  are  full  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  inspiration. 

Our  ideas  are  visions,  our  -  resolutions  come 
to  us  fresh  every  day  because  this  is  the  divine 
program  for  the  day,  not  for  to-morrow.  An- 
other inspiration,  new  ideas  will  come  to-mor- 
row. To-day  we  should  carry  out  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  day. 

The  putting-off  habit  will  kill  the  strongest 
initiative.  Too  much  caution  and  lack  of  con- 
fidence are  fatal  enemies  of  initiative.  How 
much  easier  it  is  to  do  a  thing  when  the  pur- 
pose impels  us,  when  enthusiasm  carries  us 
along,  than  when  everything  drags  in  the  post- 
ponement.   One  is  drudgery,  the  other  deUght. 

The  energy  wasted  in  postponing  until  to- 
morrow a  duty  of  to-day  would  often  do  the 
work.  How  much  harder  and  disagreeable, 
too,  it  is  to  do  work  which  has  been  put  off! 
What  would  have  been  done  at  the  time  with 
pleasure  or  even  enthusiasm  after  it  has  been 
delayed  for  days  and  weeks  becomes  drudg- 
ery. Letters  can  never  be  answered  so  easily 
as  when  first  received.  Many  large  firms  make 
it  a  rule  never  to  allow  a  letter  to  lie  unan- 
swered over  night. 

There  is  something  about  allowing  a  strong 
resolution  to  evaporate  without  executing  it 
that  has  a  deteriorating  influence  upon  the 
character.  It  is  the  execution  of  a  plan  that 
makes  stamina.  Almost  anybody  can  resolve 
to  do  a  great  thing;  it  is  only  the  strong,  de- 
termined character  that  puts  the  resolve  into 
execution. 

"By  the  street  of  by-and-by  one  arrives 
at  the  house  of  never,"  says  Cervantes. 

Why  do  we  have  these  strong,  vigorous  im- 
pulses; these  divine  visions  of  splendid  possi- 
bilities? Why  do  they  come  to  us  with  such 
rapidity  and  vigor,  such  vividness  and  sudden- 
ness? It  is  because  it  is  intended  that  we  shall 
use  them  while  fresh,  execute  them  while  the 
inclination  is  hot. 

"Delays  have  dangerous  ends." 

Caesar's  delay  to  read  a  message  cost  him 
his  life  when  he  reached  the  Senate  House. 
Colonel  Rahl,  the  Hessian  commander  at  Tren- 
ton, was  playing  cards  when  a  messenger 
brought  a  letter  stating  that  Washington  was 
crossing  the  Delaware.  He  put  the  letter  in 
his  pocket  without  reading  it  until  the  game 
was  finished.  Only  a  few  minutes'  delay,  but 
he  lost  honor,  liberty,  life  I 

Shun  the  habit  of  "putting  off"  as  you  would 
a  temptation  to  crime.  The  moment  you  feel 
the  temptation,  jump  up  and  go  with  all  your 
rai^ht  at  the  most  difficult  thing  you  have  to  do. 

"Begin  right  and  right  away"  is  the  motto 
of  a  very  successful  man  and  it  is  one  which 
would  save  many  a  youth  from  disaster.- 
8on  Swett  Mar  den. 
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Luck — Good  and  Bad 

The  other  day  a  wise  man,  who  had  just 
come  out  of  the  West,  was  expounding  to  me 
his  philosophy  of  life.  This  man,  who  is  now 
a  land  king  and  a  cattle  king  in  Oregon,  was 
a  poor  lad  and  he  has  accumulated  all  his  vast 
possessions  by  his  own  efforts. 

"When  I  started  out  as  a  young  boy,"  he 
said,  **miy  father  gave  me  a  little  bunch  of 
calves — the  poorest,  most  miserable  little  beasts 
you  ever  ^aw,  not  higher  than  a  table.  But 
along  with  them  he  gave  me  something  that 
was  a  thousand  times  more  valuable  than  the 
calves.  He  gave  me  this  piece  of  advice.  He 
said:  ^Son,  when  bad  luck  comes  your  way 
and  just  seems  to  pursue  you,  stop  and  look 
around  until  you  find  out  where  you  are  mis- 
managing things." 

**And,"  continued  the  man  who  began  with 
nothing  and  now  owns  250,000  acres  of  land 
and  literally  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills, 
"I  have  never  known  my  father's  rule  of  suc- 
cess to  fail.  Whenever  things  have  seemed  to 
go  against  me  and  bad  luck  to  follow  me,  I 
have  only  had  to  investigate  a  little  to  find 
that  all  the  trouble  was  with  me  myself.  My 
bad  luck  was  simply  my  bad  judgment  or  my 
mismanagement  or  my  lack  of  care  or  work-  in 
some  particular  direction." 

^'Thank  you,"  said  I,  ''You  have  told  me 
something  I'll  never  forget." 

And  I  went  home  and  on  my  typewriter  I 
printed  out  these  words  of  wisdom  in  great 
big  capital  letters  and  stuck  them  up  on  my 
mirror  where  I  should  be  sure  to  see  them: 
*'When  bad  luck  comes  your  way  and  just 
seems  to  pursue  you,  stop  and  look  around 
until  you  find  out  where  you  are  mismanag- 
ing things." 

Here  is  the  mystery  of  luck  laid  bare.  Here 
is  the  secret  of  success.  We  are  our  own  luck 
and  it  is  good  or  bad  as  we  make  it.  The 
whole  theory  of  luck  is  a  myth  that  our  ene- 
mies devise  to  account  for  our  prosperity  if 
we  get  along  and  that  we  invent  for  ourselves 
to  save  our  vanity  if  we  fail. 

The  woman  whose  bread  is  as  heavy  as  lead 
complains  fretfully  that  she  had  had  such  bad 
luck  witii  her  baking.  Nonsense  I  Luck 
doesn't  enter  into  cooking.  It  is  an  exact 
chemical  process  where  the  putting  together 
of  certain  substances  and  the  subjecting  them 
to  certain  degrees  of  temperature  invariably 
produce  the  same  result.  If,  instead  of  knock- 
ing her  luck,  she  would  stop  and  find  out 
where  her  mismanagement  is,  she  would  find 
that  the  fault  was  herself  and  waste  no  more 
of  her  husband's  good  money  in  spoiling  food. 
When  you  take  your  expensive  cloth  to  a 
dressmaker,  she  receives  it  with  a  smile  and 
says,  **!  do  hope  I'll  have  good  luck  with  it 
and  your  dress  will  turn  out  all  right."  But 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  luck  whether  a  gown 
hikes  up  in  the  back  or  down  in  the  front 
and  is  tight  where  it  should  be  loose  and  loose 
where  it  should  be  tight.  It  is  the  dressmak- 
er's fault.     It  is  her  mismanagement  and  lack 


of  skill.  Furthermore,  the  dressmakers  who  do 
not  put  their  faith  in  luck  but  in  a  knowledge 
of  their  trade  can  ask  what  they  please  for 
their  work  and  women  are  glad  to  pay  them 
even  extortionate  prices. 

When  nine  mothers  out  of  ten  talk  to  you 
about  their  babies,  they  breathe  a  pious  sigh 
and  say:  ''I  hope  and  pray  that  I  will  have 
good  luck  in  raising  my  children  and  that 
Johnnie  and  Susie  will  turn  out  to  be  a  good 
man  and  a  good  woman."  And  then  the 
mother  will  let  Johnnie  and  Siisie  break  every 
law  of  health  and  weep  over  their  graves  if 
they  die  or  wonder  at  her  bad  luck  if  they 
are  sickly,  or  she  will  permit  them  to  grow 
up  on  the  streets  unpontrolled  little  hoodlums 
that  have  never  been  taught  obedience  or  truth 
or  honor  or  any  principle  of  right  living,  and 
she  will  bemoan  herself  when  they  go  to  the 
bad  for  the  bad  luck  that  she  has  had  with  her 
children. 

There's  no  luck  with  children.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  the  mother's  management.  It  is 
true  that  we  cannot  escape  death  and  disease 
altogether,  but  we  can  materially  lessen  both 
by  intelligent  management,  and  as  for  the  way 
children  turn  out  morally,  that  is  absolutely 
within  their  parents'  hands. 

All  of  us  know  men  who  complain  about 
having  such  bad  luck  about .  keeping  positions. 
They  are  always  out  of  a  job  and  they  lay  it 
all  on  chance.  Their  hoodoo  is  not  luck.  It  Is 
their  own  incompetence.  The  man  who  works 
with  his  eye  on  the  clock  and  who  jumps  for 
his  hat  on  the  first  stroke  of  the  hour  for 
quitting  time;  the  man  who  does  the  least 
he  can  for  the  pay;  the  man  who  can  never 
get  along  with  his  fellow  workers ;  the  man  who 
never  learns  anything,  but  makes  the  same  mis- 
takes day  after  day  and  year  after  year,  isn't 
the  victim  of  some  occult  force  of  destiny 
when  he  gets  fired.  He's  his  own  bad  luck 
and  plenty  of  it. 

Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  chance  that  when  two 
merchants  start  side  by  side  with  the  same 
capital  and  the  same  prospects  of  success  that 
one  lands  in  bankruptcy  and  the  other  in  the 
millionaire  class.  Of  course,  the  failure  al- 
ways claims  that  he  was  a  victim  of  bad  luck, 
but  if  he  had  the  courage  to  go  back  and  look 
the  situation  squarely  in  the  face,  he  would  see 
that  it  was  his  bungling  mismanagement  that 
was  the  cause  of  disaster.  He  let  clerks  steal 
from  him.  He  offended  customers.  He  was 
a  poor  collector  and  a  bad  buyer.  He  was 
more  interested  in  baseball  or  politics  than  he 
was  in  the  store  and  so  the  inevitable  hap- 
pened and  luck  had  nothing  to  do  with  it 

We  are  our  own  luck  and  we  make  it  good 
or  bad.  Don't  forget  that  and  when  you  get 
discouraged  and  think  that  some  jinx  is  on 
your  trail,  hounding  you  down,  just  remember 
the  words  of  this  wise  man  of  the  West  and 
when  bad  luck  comes  your  way  and  just 
seems  to  pursue  you,  stop  and  look  around 
until  you  find  out  where  you  are  mismanag- 
ing things. — Dorothy  Dix,  in  the  Neva  York 
American, 
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^  The  main  chance  for 
every  commercial  school 
pupil  is  reserved  for  those 
who  seek  instruction 
on  the 


The   Main   Chance 


Remington 

Typewriter 

The  proof  of  this  statement  is  a  simple  matter  of 
arithmetic.  Three-quarters  of  a  million  Remington  Type- 
writers are  in  use  today ;  more  than  any  other  make  or 
many  others  combined.  That  means  better  chances  and  a 
greater  number  of  chances  for  every  Remington  Operator. 

Instruction  in  typewriting  consumes  about  the  same 
amount  of  time  and  money  on  whatever  machine  you  get 
it.  The  main  chance  costs  no  more  than  a  minor  chance. 
Better  take  the  main  chance  and  learn  the  skilled  use  of 
the  Remington. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 
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mussy    way 


The  clean, 
'Dependable"  way 


The  Best  Christmas  Gift  You  Can  Give 

to  Any  One! 

GUARANTEED  FOR  TEN  YEARS.     You  will  be  thought  of  every  time  it  is  used. 
Self-filling — self-cleaning — no  leaky  joints — best  14K  gold  points  that  can  be  made. 

T^nrnrnri^Mr  '^^^   ^^  decidedly  the  most  appropriate  present  for  a  shorthand 
jJMOllUalllC  PEN    writer.     It  will  make  his  work  EASY,  FAST,  ACCURATE. 

It  is  eiisier  to  write  short-    ThenAnpnilQhlP '^'''''*    ^^'^^   ^"^  ^^^^   ^^^^    ^^^   rigid, 
hand    three    hou«    with     UPWHIdyBPEN    ^^^^  p^„^.,_ 


'C 


ACTUAL  SIZE  OP  POINTS 


MANIFOLD 


1!!!De|)en(ial)le 


Small-sized  barrels  with  Nos.  2  and  3;  larger  barrels  with  Nos.  4,  5  and  6. 
PgS  was  formerly  known  as  the  TEN  YEAR  PEN. 

Prices:     $2.50,  $3,  $4,  $5,  $6;  gold  bands  $1  additional. 

The  No.  S  at  $3  is  the  most  popular  for  shorthand  use. 

** Efficiency  Pointers"   FREE,  written  by  H.   F.    Post,   Official  Court  Reporter, 
Fourth  Judicial  District,  Idaho. 

Each  pen  being  tried  by  an  expert  Gregg  Shorthand  Writer,  insures  your  getting 
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What  Kind  of  Education  Wins  in  Business? 

By  Philip  R.  Dillon,  New  York 


MILLIONS  of  people  in  this  conn- 
try  have  seen  the  name  "Wool- 
worth"  in  the  business  sign  over 
the  door  of  a  **5  and  10  cent  store."  The 
F.  W.  Woolworth  &  Co.  concern  operates 
three  hnndred  and  eighteen  of  these  stores 
in  two  hundred  and  fifty  different  cities. 
There  has  just  been  organized  a  new  com- 
bination which  will  operate  six  hundred 
stores.  The  capitalization  of  the  new  com- 
pany is  $65^000^000.  And  Frank  W. 
Woolworth,  the  man  who  started  this  busi- 
ness in  1879  and  developed  it  to  its  present 
enormous  size,  is  the  leading  factor  in  the 
new  combination. 

The  Woolworth  Building,  now  being 
erected  in  New  York,  will  be  fifty-five 
stories  in  height,  the  greatest  office  build- 
ing in  the  world,  eclipsing  the  Singer 
Building  and  the  Metropolitan  Bialding. 
It  will  cost  $12,000,000,  all  of  which 
comes  from  the  profits  of  the  5  and  10 
cent  stores. 

Frank  W."  Woolworth  was  bom  on  a 
farm  in  northern  New  York  State,  not 
far  from  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  in  1 852. 

The  Boy  From  the  Farm 

I  talked  with  him  last  month,  in  his 
New  York  office,  about  the  beginning  of 
his  career  in  business.  He  is  a  big,  power- 
ful man,  of  the  Yankee  type'  that  used  to 
be  a  characteristic  of  New  England  and 
the  Western  Reserve  in  Ohio. 

He  worked  on  his  father's  farm  and 
went  to  the  district  school  in  winters,  as 
boys  of  the  farm  have  done  for  g^era- 
tions.  He  never  went  a  day  to  college. 
He  had  a  good  grammar  school  education, 
and  when  he  was  nineteen  years  old  he 
entered  a  business  college  in  Watertown, 
N.  Y-,  and  attended  two  terms.  After  he 
had  finished  these  two  terms,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  when  he  had  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  theory  of  bookkeeping 
and  general  business  organization,  he  went 
to  work  in  a  dry  goods  store  in  Water- 


town,  getting  no  salary  at  all  for  the  first 
three  months,  and  only  $3.50  a  week  for 
the  next  three  months. 

The  opinion  of  such  a  man,  who  had  be- 
gun  with  no  money  and  only  a  common 
school  education  supplemented  by  two 
terms  in  a  business  college,  and  who  had 
risen  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful 
business  men  of  the  nation,  is  obviously  of 
great  weight  and  authority  in  the  matter 
of  how  to  train  a  young  man  for  a  busi- 
ness career. 

Two  Terms  in  a  Business  College 

I  said  to  Mr.  Woolworth — "Don't  you 
think  that  you  would  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful had  you  graduated  from  a  classi- 
cal college  or  university?" 

He  answered  like  a  thinking  man  who 
has  over  and  over  grappled  with  problems 
of  practical  education  and  has  deep  and 
abiding  convictions.    He  said : 

"The  education  1  got  in  those  two  terms 
in  that  business  college  at  Watertown  was 
of  greater  value  to  me  in  all  my  business 
career  than  any  education  I  could  possibly 
have  received  in  a  classical  college. 

"I  do  not  think  a  college  education — as 
we  understand  the  phrase  'college  educa- 
tion,' is  necessary  for  the  man  who  ex- 
pects to  go  into  mercantile  business.  I 
will  even  say  that  a  classical  college  edu- 
cation, such  as  the  present  system  of  col- 
leges and  universities  gives  young  men,  is 
likely  to  unfit  those  students  for  mercan- 
tile business  if  they  had  an  aptitude  for  it 
when  they  finished  the  gprammar  school. 

"Because,  when  a  man  graduates  from 
a  classical  college,  he  is  a  bit  too  old  to  be- 
gin at  the  bottom  in  business,  and  he  has 
formed  ideas  that  do  not  fit  well  with  the 
rules  of  business  which  have  been  proved 
sound  by  centuries  of  experience.  The 
classical  college  graduate  is  seldom  willing 
to  begin  at  the  bottom. 

"Now  the  man  who  was  brought  up  on  the 
farm,  or  in  a  humble  city  home,  and  who 
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knows  nothing  about  business  nor  about 
college  life^  has  everything  to  learn  and 
nothing  to  unlearn^  and  he  willingly  be- 
gins at  the  bottom  when  young.  Whereas^ 
if  he  devotes  his  time  after  the  age  of 
fifteen  years  to  the  life  and  purposes  of 
high  schools  and  colleges  for  the  years 
needed  to  graduate^  his  character  will  be 
formed  in  an  entirely  different  way  from 
that  of  the  boy  who  goes  right  out  of 
grammar  school  into  the  business  he  wants 
to  learn. 

Do  Not  Want  to  Begin  at  the  Bottom 

"This  college  man  is  best  fitted  for  a 
professional  11  fe^  but  not  for  a  business 
life.  The  four  years  in  college  will  set 
him  back  for  business.  He  will  graduate 
at  about  the  age  of  twenty-three  years^ 
and  then  he  won't  want  to  get  down  to  the 
real  work  that  a  boy  unhampered  by  col- 
lege life  will  do. 


"In  the  F.  W.  Woolworth  &  Co.  stores, 
we  start  young  men  at  $6  a  week.  We 
encourage  those  who  are  willing.  We  are 
always  on  the  lookout  for  those  who  have 
ability  and  are  willing.  The  essential 
qualifications  of  education  in  these  young 
men  are  first  of  all  good  moral  character, 
common  sense^  good  penmanship^  good 
reading,  good  spelling  and  thorough 
grounding  in  the  fundamentals  of  business 
arithmetic. 

"The  trouble  with  the  classical  college 
graduates  is,  as  I  said,  that  they  do  not 
want  to  begin  at  the  bottom.  So  I  feel  a 
sympathetic  regard  for  the  thorough 
grammar  schools  and  business  colleges 
that  give  boys  an  early  practical  training 
and  do  not  bias  their  character  nor  spoil 
them  for  the  hard  work  at  the  bottom — 
where  all  business  success  begins." — From 
The  American  Penman, 
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The  International  Typewriting  Contests 

Reported  by  Rupert  P.  SoRelle 


The  World*s  Typewriting  Championship 

Tabulated  Result* 

Word* 
Ifatae.  Machine.  Wordt.         Errort.        Ptnalty.     Ntt  Wd*.        par  Min. 

Florence  E.  Wilson Und.                7M0  88                AM                TOlO                IIT 

EtoU  A.  Treftger Und.                7383  6B                »4fi                693T                116 

H.  O.  Bl^sdelT Und.                T369  96                480                S873                115 

Margaret  B.  0»-«n Und.                7308  98                490                6818                114 

Rose  L.  Frill Und.                7104  69                340                676*                113 

Gus   R.  Trefiger Und.                708S  79                395                6670                111 

J.  L.  Hoyt Und.              6990  60              300              6630              110 

Brssie  Linsiti   Und.                6791  51                355                6536                109 

Bessie  Friedman Und.                6819  115                575                6937                104 

AGAIN  the  world's  record  for  type-  Miss   Wilson  was  picked   as   a  coining 

writing  speed  was  set  a  few  notches  expert  by  Mr.  Gregg,  however,  more  than 

higher  in  the  International  Type-  three  years  ago — just  after  she  had  won 

writuig    Championship    Contests    held    in  third  place  in  the  typewriting  contest  at 

New  York  November  12.    There  were  sis-  Providence.      He    wrote    in    the    Pkona- 

teeu   entries   in  this  event,  but  only  the  graphic  World: 

records    of    the   leaders  The  charming  little  lady 

are  siven  "'"*  ""*  ^'^  deserves  a 

,  *  ,      '         ,,       „,   .  paragraph  all  to  herself— 

Last   year  Mr.    Blais-  y„„  "„„,    ^^j    if    you 

del),  the  1910  and  1911  glance  at  the  sccompany- 

ehampion,  established  a  >ng     snapshot     Uken     at 

record  of  1 12  net  woHs  ^iTt^^'    "!!^«i^lT 

said,     Never  prophesy  un- 

per  minute,   beating  his  less  you  know,"  but  I  am 

record    of    the    previous  willing  to  chance  the  pre- 

year    by  five  words  per  diction  that  Miss  Florence 

minute.     This  year  Miss  ^^"*'°"  ""'  ^  '^'f  '"^ 

K^                »    >T,-.            1  later  on  as  an  expert  oper- 

Florence  E.  Wilson,  that  ator— if     some     discerning 

clever   little   typist   with  young  man   does  not  per- 

lightning  fingers,  pushed  suade    her    to    relinquish 

the     record    up    to    117  typewriting.      And   if   you 

J                      .       .  tiike   another   look    at    the 

words    per    minute  snapshot    you    will    admit 

another     jomp     of     five  that  such  a  thing  is  not  at 

words  per  minute !    And  all  improbable, 

there  was  just  one  word  I  would  hate  to  take 

per  minute  difference  in  credit  for  helping  Miss 

the  records  of  the    five                       Plokvci  e.  Wiuoh  Wilson    win    the    ch&m- 

top  notcbers.  pionship !      But  here  is 

This   seems  to  be  a  Wilson  year !     To  what  1  wrote  in  my  report  of  the  contest 

tell  the  truth,  I  did  not  think  Miss  Wilson  last  year: 

could   do  it.     While   I  knew  that  she  pos-  .Miss   Wilson   belongs   to   the   new   school   of 

sessed    marvelous  speed,  it  was  not  con-  typists  represented  by  Blaisdell,  the  Trefigers 

ceivable  that  a  mere  slip  of  a  girl  had  the  «''^,  ""J^;     ^he  sits  erect— almost  immovable. 

J                   .             ■   .   -      lu  I    1  ■11-  And  speed?    Miss  Wilson  certainly  has  IL    But 

endurance    to    maintain    that   killing   pace  ^^  ,,  ^'7^tal  speed.    Her  lingers  rGn  away  from 

for  an  hour  without  going  to  pieces.      But  her.     She  will  have  to  do  ju.st  what  Blaisdell 

she  did,   and  all  honor  to  her.      It  was   a  did  before  she  reaches  the  limit  of  her  possibili- 

trinmpb  to  be  proud  of.    And  every  Gregg  tics— curb  her  speed  until  the  habit  of  accuracy 

writer  can  feel  a  pride  in  it,  to^because  ^^  ^^  "PP^"-  '""'<'■ 

she  is    one   of  us,  a  loyal  writer  of  the  Now  compare  her  error  column  of  last 

system.  year  with  this  and  you  will  see  how  she 
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really  did  increase  her  accuracy.  Not 
only  that^  but  she  increased  the  number 
of  strokes  written!  Which  simply  illus- 
trates the  contrariness  of  femininity! 

According  to  the  ijewspapers  this  was 
Miss  Wilson's  last  appearance  in  the  type- 
writing contests.  It  is  reported  that  she 
is  to  be  married  early  in  December  to 
Mr.  G.  T.  Ralls  of  Milwaukee^  sales  man- 
ager of  the  Underwood  Typewriter  Co. 
in  that  city. 

Trefzger.  the  English  Champion,  Second 

Second  place  in  the  contest  went  to  Mr. 
Emil  A.  Trefzger,  three  times  winner  of 
the  English  Typewriting  Championship. 
This  was  Mr.  Trefzger's  first  real  chance 
at  the  championship  since  1908,  and  he 
celebrated  it  by  writing  within  one  word 
per  minute  of  the  record  made  by  the 
winner.  In  1909  and  1910  he  was  abroad 
demonstrating  the  Underwood  typewriter, 
but  took  time  from  his  work  as  demon- 
strator to  win  the  English  champioMship. 
Last  year  he  was  in  the  international  con- 
test, although  he  had  had  scarcely  any 
time  for  practice,  and  established  a  record 
of  107  words  per  minute,  tying  Miss  Fritz 
for  third  place. 

Two  years  "out  of  the  game"  would  have 
put  most  typists  out  of  it  forever,  but  Mr. 
Trefzger  is  not  built  that  way.  The  title 
of  world's  champion  was  once  his,  and  he 
is  determined  that  it  shall  be  again.  The 
past  year  he  has  had  time  for  practice, 
and  the  remarkable  effect  of  that,  com- 
bined with  his  unconquerable  spirit,  was 
shown  in  his  jump  from  107  words  per 
minute  last  year  to  116  this  year.  And 
an  increase  in  speed  of  nine  words  per 
minute  after  the  1 00-word-per-minute 
speed  has  been  reached,  is  about  a  thou- 
sand times  harder  than  it  looks  on  paper. 
If  you  doubt  that  statement,  just  try  it 
yourself. 

The  many  friends  of  Mr.  Blaisdell,  the 
champion  of  1910  and  1911,  were  disap- 
pointed that  he  did  not  win.  But  Blais- 
dell is  a  good  loser.  He  demonstrated 
his  thorough  sportsmanship  by  making  no 
excuses.  An  analysis  of  his  work,  how- 
ever, shows  that  those  marvelously  efficient 
fingers  of  his  were  for  once  not  up  to  their 
standard  of  performance.  That  is  shown 
clearly  in  the  fourth  column.     But  as  it 


was,  he  increased  his  speed  over  last  year 
three  words  per  minute  and  wrote  275 
more  words  gross  in  the  hour  than  in  191 1. 
Experience  shows  that  it  is  much  easier 
to  gain  the  lead  than  it  is  to  maintain  it. 
The  closeness  in  the  net  speed — a  differ- 
ence of  only  one  word  per  minute  between 
the  five  top  notchers — shows  how  hard  the 
battle  was  fought. 

Miss  Margaret  B.  Owen — who  also  won 
the  Amateur  Championship — ^took  fourth 
place  with  the  remarkable  record  of  114 
words  per  minute.  Miss  Owen  is  one  of 
the  "comers"  in  the  professional  ranks — 
if  she  has  not  already  arrived ! — and  is  to 
be  reckoned  with  in  the  championship  con- 
test next  year.  Miss  Rose  Fritz  was  again 
a  contestant  and  fell  only  one  word  below 
Miss  Owen.  Gus  R.  'Trefzger  (brother 
of  Emil),  amateur  champion  of  1911,  es- 
tablished a  record  for  himself  that  ought 
to  make  him  feel  happy — 111  words  per 
minute — ^just  one  word  below  the  pre- 
vious record,  a  gain  in  speed  from  last 
year  of  practically  thirteen  words  per  min- 
ute! Mr.  J.  L.  Hoyt,  who  won  the  ama- 
teur championship  in  1910  and  third  place 
in  the  world's  championship  the  same  year, 
increased  his  speed  over  last  year  four 
words  per  minute.  More  than  that,  he  in- 
creased his  accuracy — and  he  was  already 
one  of  the  most  accurate  of  the  swift 
writers.  Mr.  Hoyt  always  attracts  atten- 
tion in  any  contest  by  his  graceful  and 
efficient  style  of  writing. 

A  New  Element  Introduced 

In  spite  of  the  new  element  that  entered 
into  the  contests  this  year — the  offering 
of  cash  prizes  for  gains  in  speed  over  last 
year's  records — it  is  evident  that  interest 
in  the  contests  is  waning.  The  novelty 
has  worn  off.  Perhaps,  too,  the  fact  that 
only  infinitesimal  gains  in  speed — on  sim- 
ilar "copy" — ^now  seem  possible  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  Another  factor  enter- 
ing into  the  equation  is  that  there  is  lack- 
ing the  element  of  machine  competition, 
as  only  one  company  maintains  a  corps 
of  trained  typists  whose  business  it  is  to 
develop  speed  and  accuracy  to  the  highest 
possible  point. 

In  the  professional  contest  there  'was 
practically  no  change  in  the  personnel  of 
those  who  took  part — ^Wilson,  the  Trefz- 
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gers^  Blaisdell^  Owen^  Frilz  and  Hoyt  hav-  the  contest  was  a  failure^  as  only  a  few 

ing  taken  part  in  many  previons  contests,  could  see  what  was  going  on.    It  was  held 

Most  of  those  given  as  "professional"  con-  in  the  haloony  of  the  Armory^  and  save 

testants  were  in  the  contest  simply  for  the  for  a  few  who  crowded  into  a  little  space 

purpose  of  trying  to  get  the  money  prizes  on  each  side  of  the  enclosure  in  which  the 

offered  for  the  non-professionals  who  ex-  contestants  worked^  the  spectators  did  not 

ceeded  the  speed  record  of  last  year.  have  a  chance  to  see  how  the  operators 

Of  the  seven  top  notchers  in  the  pro-  were  working.     The  Times  reporter,  how- 

fessional  event  all  but  one — Miss  Fritz —  ever,  seemed  to  be  located  more  favorably 

are    writers    of    Gregg    Shorthand.     Mr.  than  others,  and  this  is  a  description  of 

Blaisdell,  the  Trefzgers  and  Mr.  Hoyt  are  what  he  saw: 

"Rational"  typists.    Mr.  Blaisdell  and  Mr.  At  the  toot  of  the  horn  they  were  off,  400 

Gus  Trefzger  are  from  the  Gregg  School,  nimble  Angers  flying  over  the  keyboards,  some 

Chicago;  Mr  En.il  Trefzger  frominmx^.-^^^*,^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

Businfi5S^College,.Eeona^Ill.i.Miss  tntz  straight    and    outwardly    calm,   making   speed 

from  the  Hope  Street  High  JSchool,  Pro>vi-^  with  a  lighter  and  faster  touch  than  their  sis- 

dencej.  Mr.    Hoyt  from  SpAldinglsCom-  ters  who  pounded.     It  was  as  exciting  as  the 

mercUl  College,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;T0riFs  J^^**^J^i\^*^^^     ""^^  "^^  perfume  substituted 

WMsuu  and  MisrOweh  from  the  Drake  ^some^w^ore  dark  green  celluloid  eye-shades; 

School^  Passaic^,  N.  J[.^      _  all  were  flushed  and  nervous  at  first  until  after 

tiie  first  five  minutes  they  forgot  wnere  they 

The  Same  Copy  for  All  .Contests  were  and  settled  down  to  the  long  mechanical 

grind  of  typewriting  from  printed  copy.    Con- 

The   contest   was  arranged   on   a  little  trary  to  all  traditions,  not  one  chewed  gum. 

different  plan  than  used  in  any  previous  None  looked  once  at  the  incessantiy  clidcing 

contests.     All  of  the  evente  were  run  off  keys,   not   one   made  an   unnecessary   motion. 

1.  3.1.                M,'^      M.u^  - «  ».M.^.  u^;*.»  When  a  page  was  finished  it  was  jerked  out, 

at  the  saine  time,  the  same  matter  being  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^J^^  j^^^^^^ 

used  for  all.     There  is  one  distmct  advan-  ^jth  no  appreciable  pause.    It  was  in  each  case 

tage  in  this — it  gives  an  opportunity  for  a  mechanically  perfect  operation, 

comparing  the  speeds  in  the  different  con-  And  we  will  have  to  take  his  word .  for 

tests.     From  the  spectator's  point  of  view  it.     It  sounds  plausible. 

The  Amateur  Championship  of  the  World 

Tabulated  Results 

Wordt 

Nams.                              Machine.          Wardi.  Errors.        Penalty.     Net  Wd».        per  Min, 

Margaret  B.  Owen Und.               3760  54               270               3480                116 

Bessie  Linsitz   Und.               3449  31                155               8294               110 

Wm.  F.  Oswald Und.                3447  65                325                3122                104 

Bessie  Friedman    Und.               3466  86               430               3035                101 

Bertiia  G.  Frost L.C.S.                3189  49                245                2944                  98 

Rose  Bloom  Und.               3297  79               395               2902                 97 

Thos.  J.  Ehrich S.  Prcm.                3186  66               325                2811                  94 

I^ttie  E.  Betts Und.                2794  5                  25                2769                  92 

MISS  MARGARET  B.  OWEN  won  test  she  beat  last  year's  professional  rec- 

this  by  a  good,  safe  margin  of  six  ord  two  words  per  minute.     Miss  Owen 

words  per  minute  over  her  nearest  is  a  Gregg  writer, 

competitor.     It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  Miss  Bessie   Linsitz,  who   won   second 

in  view  of  her  marvelous  record  of  last  place  in  the  contest,  is  a  newcomer  and 

year  that  she  would  win.     Miss  Owen  is  made  a  remarkable  record — 110  words  per 

one  of  the  speediest  writers  in  the  profes-  minute.    She  was  in  the  professional  con- 

sion^  and  nert  year  she  will  imdoubtedly  test  also  and  wrote  109  words  per  minute. 
be  a  big  factor  to  be  contended  with  in 

the  professional  championship.     Her  rec-  Young  Oswald's  Sensational  Work 
ord    exceeds    the   professional    record    of 

last  year  four  words  per  minute,  and  in  But  the  real  sensation  of  the  amateur 

the  World's  Amateur  Championship  con-  event  was  the  work  of  Master  William  F. 
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Oawftld,  of  Philadelphia,  vho  won  third 
pisce  and  wrote  lOi  words  per  minute  net. 
Young  Oswald — who  has  just  turned  sev- 
enteen— won  the  sehool  ehampionship  last 
jcaT  with  a  net  speed  of  77  words  per 
minute.  It  wu  his  first  contest.  To  jump 
from  a  spetd  of  77  words  to  104  words 
in  one  jear's  work  is  simply  phenomenal. 
This  was  his  second  contest,  a  fact  that 
makes  his  record  all  the  more  remarkable. 
There  is  not  another  typist  in  the  field 
who  has  reached  the  100-word-per-minute 
mark  in  the  brief  time  that  Mr.  Oswald 
has.  Miss  Bessie  Friedman  was  the  log- 
ical choice  for  second  place  on  past  per- 
formance, but  the  large  number  of  errors 


she  made  reduced  her  net  speed  and  she 
was  defeated  by  both  Mr.  Oswald  and 
Miss  LinsitE.  Mr.  Oswald  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Taylor  School,  Philadelphia,  where 
he  learned  Gregg  Shorthand  and  Rational 
Typewriting. 

One  of  the  records  in  the  Amateur 
Championship  contest  that  also  attracted 
much  attention  was  that  of  Miss  Bertha 
G.  Frost,  who  appeared  is  the  contests  for 
the  first  time.  She  operated  an  L.  C. 
Smith  machine  and  established  a  record 
of  98  words  per  minute.  There  were 
twenty-one  entries  in  this  contest,  but  the 
records  of  only  the  eight  leaders  are  given 
in  the  tabulation. 


School  Championship  of  the  World 

Tabulated  Results 

Errori.        Panalty. 


Nam*.                                Maenme.  Wordt. 

Martha  Dunn   Und.  1403 

Leslie  Berdan   Und.  1469 

Carrie  Anderson    Bern.  1860 

Marion  Friedmnn   Und.  1335 

Pauline   Frit*    Und.  1293 

MISS  MARTHA  DUNN  t.^k  the 
honors  in  this  contest  out  of  «  field 
of  ten,  writing  88  net  words  per 
minute.  In  comparing  the  speed  with  tjiat 
of  previous  years  consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  fact  that  the  contest  falling 


Wordt 

Nst  Wdt. 

per  Min. 

ISIT 

8S 

1974 

85 

IITS 

T8 

lies 

78 

ns3 

7T 

a  month  later  this  year  than  last  gave  this 
year's  contestants  that  much  advan- 
tage in  the  way  of  practice.  The  increase 
in  speed  in  all  the  contests  would  indicate 
that  the  matter  was  easier  than  that  used 
last  year. 


^0O 
An  Interesting  Snapshot 


THROUGH  the  kind- 
ness of  Miss  Salome 
Tarr,  we  are  able  to 
present  herewith  a  little 
snapshot  which  she  took  of 
Mr.  Warren  F.  Johnston, 
Uken  at  the  State  House, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


Mr 


IBtO 


the 


Stenographic  Secretary  to 
the  Governor  of  New  Jer- 
sey. He  has  held  that 
position  during  three  suc- 
cessive administrations  — 
those  of  Gov.  Stokes,  Gov. 
Fort,  and  Gov.  Wilson.  It 
is     needless    to     say     Mr. 

plished  stenographer. 


He  writes  Gregg  Short- 
hand which  he  learned 
about  seven  years  ago  at 
the  famous  Rider-Moore  & 
Stewart  School,  Trenton, 
N.  J.  After  leaving  school 
he  secured  a  position  as 
stenographer  with  a  manu- 
facturing company,  which 
he  held  until  he  received 
his     present     appoint- 

We  are  proud  of  Mr. 
Johnston  as  an  accom- 
plished exponent  of  the 
forward  movement  in  short- 
hand and  we  hope  to  hear 
of    his     further     advance- 
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Moving  Picture  Plots— I 

(The  key  to  this  plate  will  be  given  next  month.) 
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Moving  Picture  Plots— II 

(The  key  to  this  plate  will  be  given  next  month.) 
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'  I  'HE  universe  pays  every  man  in  his  own  coin;  if  you  smile,  it  smiles  upon 
you  in  return;  if  you  frown,  you  will  be  frowned  at;  if  you  sing,  you  will 
be  invited  into  gay  company;  if  you  think,  you  will  be  entertained  by  thinkers; 
if  you  love  the  world,  and  earnestly  seek  for  the  good  therein,  you  will  be 
surrounded  by  loving  friends,  and  nature  will  pour  into  your  lap  the  treasures 
of  the  earth. — Zimmerman. 


<5^fe  Learner  caicf 
His  r^oblems 

lawtnHM  of  Him  «J  H.b.  f«  (he  l*4mer  and  Orlm.    Conduned 
JohnR.GrtB.   1125  Bro.dw»y.  New  York  Cil)..  lo  whom  .11  mm- 
muniutmtt  rcltlmt  ID  iha  dcpvnntmi  tf»uldbc  udmcd. 

Grasping  the  Principles  as  a  Whole 


THE  importance  of  gaining  a  compre- 
hensive grasp  of  the  principles  of 
the  system  has  been  mentioned  he- 
fore,  bat,  like  other  things  that  have  so 
important  a  bearing  on  successful  work  in 
shorthand,  it  will  bear  repetition — and  a 
preientation  in  a  new  way.  The  oftener 
the  application  of  a  principle  is  repeated 
the  deeper  impression  it  makes  upon  the 
mind;  more  than  that,  it  hastens  the  time 
when  little  conscious  effort  need  be  given 
to  the  writing.  And  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  rapid,  accurate  shorthand  work  can- 
not be  done  until  a  very  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  words  encountered  are 
written  auto'maticallg,  and  furtber,  that 
that  delightful  stage  is  reached  only  after 
much  practice  in  actual  writing. 

Another  important  advantage  derived 
from  this  automatic  construction  of  out- 
lines is  that  it  ^ves  the  writer'an  oppor- 
tunity to  grasp  the  teme  of  the  matter 
being  written.  His  mind  is  relieved  from 
the  details  of  word  construction  and  is  left 
free  to  deal  with  the  import  of  the  words 
he  is  writing. 

We  are  presenting  in  the  next  two  pages 
a  "Chart  of  the  Alphabet,"  showing  the 
various  uses  to  which  the  alphabeticsl  ma- 
terial of  the  system  is  put.  A  mastery  of 
this  chart  will  enable  the  student  to  get  a 
complete  grasp  of  the  principles  of  the 
system  as  a  -whole.  The  importance  of 
that  lies  in  this :  that  eventually  the  writer 
will  deal  with  words  in  groups;  he  must  be 
able  to  write  a  word  that  involves  an  infre- 
quent principle  without  hesitation,  in  order 
that  no  disturbing  element  may  come  in  to 
upset  the  harmony  of  bis  mental  opera- 
tions. In  other  words,  the  writing  of 
shorthand  after  a  while  resembles  to  some 
extent  the  processes  involved  in  ordinary 


reading.  We  do  not  see  the  individual  let- 
ters of  a  word  in  reading;  we  grasp  the 
word,  or  group  of  words,  as  a  whole.  For  a 
time  in  your  experience  as  a,  shorthand 
writer  you  will  necessarily  have  to  deal 
with  the  elementary  details  of  the  compo- 
nent parts  in  each  word.  Later,  as  you 
gain  familiarity  with  the  principles  and 
their  application,  you  will  deal  with  com- 
plete words,  and  still  later  you  will  deal 
with  whole  groups  of  words.  Finally  it 
will  be  only  the  unusual  word  that  will  re- 
quire your  conscious  attention,  and  your 
time  will  be  taken  up  with  grasping  the 
meaning  of  the  dictation. 

This  seems  like  a  very  complex  and 
intricate  process — and  it  really  is  when 
you  analyze  it  thoroughly.  But  it  is  not 
difficult  to  reach  the  final  step  if  you  go 
about  it  in  the  right  way. 

Up  to  this  point  you  have  been  learning 
the  principles  step  by  step.  At  times,  per- 
haps, your  progress  has  seemed  rather  slow 
and  painful,  but  all  the  while,  if  you  have 
studied  rightly,  you  have  been  storing  np 
shorthand  material — word- building  prin- 
ciples— that  will  soon  come  slipping  from 
your  pen  point  with  the  greatest  ease. 

The  thing  to  do  now  is  to  make  a  study 
of  these  charts,  which  will  bring  the  prin- 
ciples before  you  as  a  whole;  get  a  thor- 
ough, comprehensive  and  lasting  impres- 
sion of  not  only  all  the  basic  material  of 
the  system,  but  how  it  is  used  in  all  possi- 
ble combinations. 

How  to  Study  the  Charts 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  shorthand  ma- 
terial condensed  into  a  brief  space  in  the 
charts.  For  that  reason  they  will  require 
special  attention  on  your  part  Fortu- 
nately, you  have  been  over  all  of  it  in  your 
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study  of  the  text-book  and  perhaps  it  will 
be  only  the  unusual  use  of  a  principle^  or 
the  infrequently  occurring  principle^  that 
will  require  your  special  attention. 

Now^  perhaps  it  will  be  best  at  first  to 
see  just  what  you  really  do  know  about  the 
various  uses  of  the  alphabetical  material. 
This  can  best  be  accomplished  in  this  way : 
rule  up  a  sheet  of  paper  exactly  as  is 
shown  in  the  charts^  leaving  all  the  col- 
umns blank  except  the  firsts  which  con- 
tains the  letters  of  the  shorthand  alphabet 
and  their  shorthand  equivalents.  Insert 
the  proper  headings  at  the  top  of  the  col- 
umns as  shown.  Then  close  your  Gregg 
Writer  and  proceed  to  fill  in  the  rest  from 
memory.  Afterwards  check  up  your  work 
with  the  printed  chart  and  find  out  just 
the  points  on  which  you  need  to  concen- 
trate. Then  study  the  chart  critically. 
Lay  it  aside  for  a  few  days  and  proceed  as 
previously  instructed. 

It  will  be  an  excellent  plan  to  go  through 
this  process  at  least  a  half-dozen  times — 
or^  until  you  are  convinced  in  your  own 
mind  that  you  know  the  various  applica- 
tions of  every  atom  of  alphabetical  ma- 
terial. Another  things  you  should  be  able 
to  recall  the  matter  quickly »  If  there  is 
any  hesitation  in  recalling  a  single  char- 
acter^ you  may  be  sure  that  your  knowl- 
edge on  that  point  is  not  stable  enough 
to  stand  the  strain  of  actual  work.  This 
will  give  you  the  "theory."  You  can  fur- 
ther strengthen  your  knowledge  of  theory 
and  at  the  same  time  gain  valuable  experi- 
ence in  applying  theory  by  making  up  lists 
of  the  most  common  words  coming  under 
each  principle.  By  having  these  dictated 
to  you  repeatedly  you  will  soon  be  apply- 
ing the  principles  automatically. 

Compounds  of  Alphabetic  Char- 
acters 

When  this  has  been  done  vou  can  then 
extend  the  chart  principle  still  further. 
Suppose  you  start  and  make  up  an  addi- 
tional chart  showing  the  uses  of  frequent 
compounds.  Just  to  set  you  on  the  right 
track,  trace  the  uses  of  the  following:  "st." 
np."  "mpr."  "th."  "ns.,"  the  reversed 
ses,"  "tn."  "te."  Practically  all  of  the 
compounds  given  in  Lesson  16  may  be 
treated  in  this  way.    By  searching  through 


the  principles  in  the  text-book  you  will 
find  many  other  uses  of  material  that  can 
be  "charted"  to  advantage.  The  principal 
advantage  you  will  gain  from  the  work^ 
however^  will  be  in  familiarizing  yourself 
with  the  unusual  application  of  principles. 
It  will  give  you  a  theoretical  knowledge 
of  the  principles  that  you  would  not  be 
likely  to  gain  in  any  other  way.  It  will 
bring  the  system  a»  a  whole  in  review. 
Principles  searched  out  in  this  way^  too, 
will  be  more  likely  to  "stick."  Their  very 
isolation  will  make  so  vivid  an  impression 
that  you  will  soon  find  yourself  using  th^ 
principles  without  conscious  attention. 

But  this  fact  you  must  get  clearly  in 
mind:  that  no  amount  of  "theory"  will 
take  the  place  of  plenty  of  application  of 
principle.  Repeated  practice  only  will 
bring  executional  skill. 


Prize  for  Best  Chart  of  Compounds 

The  charting  of  the  compounds  men- 
tioned, we  think,  has  not  yet  been  done 
by  anyone  completely.  It  will  be  inter- 
esting to  see  your  efforts  in  that  direction. 
To  stimulate  your  interest  further,  we  will 
offer  as  a  prize  a  copy  of  the  "Gregg  Re- 
porter," suitably  inscribed,  to  the  student 
who  sends  in  the  best  chart  of  the  com- 
pounds. The  contest  will  close  February 
15,  and  the  results  will  be  announced  in 
the  March  number. 


« 


« 


Theory  Questions  Answered 

Question  2  In  words  beginning  with  conn, 
coram  why  is  the  second  n  or  m  not  omitted? 

Answer:  The  forms  are  rendered  more 
legible  by  inserting  the  second  letter.  The 
word  commotion  written  without  the  "m" 
might  be  read  as  caution;  commission  with- 
out the  "m"  stroke  would  have  a  form 
similar  to  "cash" — except  for  the  size  of 
the  circle — and  it  is  evident  that  these 
words  would  clash  in  transcribing;  con- 
note— to  give  an  illustration  with  conn — 
might  be  read  coat. 

In  the  words  connect  (and  its  deriva- 
tives) and  committee  the  second  letter  may 
be  safely  omitted. 
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Practice  Exercise  on  Vocabulary — I 
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Practice  Exercise  on  Vocabulary— Continued 
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Our  Vacation  Trip 


[  We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  J.  P.  Peterson.  Humboldt  Col leffe.  Humboldt.  Iowa,  for  the  exercise  "Our  Vacation 
Trip.**    It  is  a  splendid  drill  on  the  forms  for  the  cities  and  states,  ri^en  in  an  interesting  way.) 
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Rhyme  and  Reason 

By  Allan  E.  Henick,  Manchester  High  School.  Manchester,  N.  H. 


ALL   persons  are   fond  of   rhythmic 
rendition  of  terse  English,  and  this 
fact  has  been  made  use  of  in  our 
school  to  render  inotmction  more  interest- 
ing and  effect!  ve. 

Enthusiasm,  accuracy  and  concentration 
should  be  the  motto  of  the  teacher  and 
scholar,  and  the  development  of  these  char- 
acteristica  is  most  sincerely  to  be  desired. 
The  absorbing  question  then  is,  "How  ob- 
tain the  enthusiastic,  interested  attention 
to  acquire  the  necessary  quahfications  of 
accuracy  and  concentra- 
tion?" 

As  the  well-regulated, 
sensible  teacher  never 
does  much  talking,  but 
develops  the  scholar,  I 
will  at  once  give  you  some 
methods  that  have  worked 
well  with  my  classes: 

At  the  very  beginning 
we  introduce  our  pupils 
to  the  blackboard,  for  it 
produces  confidence.  This 
work  results  also  in  speed 
elements,  which  when 
early  contracted  remain 
throughout     a  1 1      future  allu  E. 

practice.  The  penman- 
ship drills  are  interesting  and  from  them 
there  is  developed  a  desire  to  produce 
rapid,  correct  outlines.  Having  taught 
penmanship,  we  try  to  introduce  the  rapid 
muscular  movement  as  in  the  penmanship 
drills  printed  in  the  Gregg  Writer.  We 
distribute  copies  of  this  magazine  and  call 
attention  to  the  uniform,  alert,  sliding 
movement,  giving  them  a  little  variety,  and, 
if  yon  are  poetically  inclined,  repeating  as 
you  write,  and  write  on  the  board,  as  we 
talk. 

Write  with  a  map. 
Don't  take  a  nsp. 
Make  your  hands  go, 
Don't  be  so  slow. 

Keep  on  the  line; 
That  is  a  sign 
You'll  learn  it  quick. 
I  Icnow  you're  not  thick. 


How  fine  to  see. 
You  with  me  agree. 
That  the  best  shorthand 
Will  always  command 

Hie  attention  of  all. 
Both  short  and  talL 
Then  write  your  best 
TUl  I  call  rest. 

Did  you  ever  notice  how  quickly  scholars 
take  to  an  idea  expressed  in  rhyme  ?      I 
haverUsed  this  idea  to  advantage,  both  as 
a  shorthand  exercise  and  repetition  drill 
for  the  machine.     For  in- 
stance, here  is  a  drill  1 
give  on  theVordsigns : 

The  Wordstsns 

Yes,  I'll  learn  the  wordsigns. 
For  they're  my  dearest 
friends, 

As  they  are  full  of  combines 
That  ever  speed  ward  tends. 

Ill    study     them    at    every 
diance. 
For     my      teacher     truly 

That  by   them   I   will  sore 
advance 
And     conquer     shorthand 
Hniici  lot*. 

A  UtUe  dot  for  "A"  or  "An"— 

How  quick  it  can  be  made! 
I'll  learn  It  well— I  know  I  can; 

I  will  not  be  dismayed. 

So.  when   the  list  is  known  by  heart, 

'Twill  take  me  but  a  week; 
With  knowledge  gained   111  never  part. 

But  new  ideas  will  seek. 

Then  I'm  determined  to  excel 

In  writing  shorthand  true. 
My  'study  hours  I'll  flU  so  weU 

There'll  be  nothing  else  to  do. 

On  "The  Reversing  Principle" 


Hat,  hart,  hate,  and  cat,  cart,  Kate, 

Show  the  rule  at  any  rate. 

Write  this  line  over  and  over. 

If  you  learn  it  well,  youll  be  In  clover. 
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On  Punctuation  (After  "Punctuation 
Simplified'*) 

How  can  I  use  the  comma  so  small? 

Yes,  this  is  the  question  that  rules  over  all. 

Though  it  isn't  so  bad  as  you  might  think. 

If  nine  short  rules  tooether  you  link. 

Ah,  here  they  are,  and  study  them  so 

That  how  to  punctuate  you'll  surely  know. 

Introductory  phrases  wt  call  rule  one. 

To  learn  about  this  is  merely  fun. 

Rule  two  covers  words  that  truly  explain 

Why  commas  are  needed,  I  think  that's  plain. 

Rule  three  shows  words  out  of  their  order. 

When  this  is  learned  there'll  be  no  bother. 

Rule  four  tells  of  words  placed  in  series. 

If  you  use  this  rule  there'll  be  no  queries. 

Ride  five  is  seen  in  brief  quotations. 

Fix  in  your  mind  its  certain  relations. 

Contrasted  words  in  rule  six  you'll  see. 

This  fact  keep  dear  and  leami^d  you'll  be. 

Rule  seven  will  tell  you  how  to  show 

The  place  of  omission,  above,  below. 

Rule  eight  relates  to  the  sentence  compound, 

So  the  conjunction  omitted  is  easily  found. 

Rule  nine  explains  the  sentence  long. 

And  this  is  the  end  of  my  little  song. 

General  Plan  of  Work 

This  will  serve  to  show  my  methods  with 
the  beginners  and  those  finishing  the  man- 
ual. I  insist  upon  each  pupil's  presenting 
each  day  of  shorthand  study,  the  writing 
and  reading  exercises  written  in  neat,  accu- 
rate shorthand  and  longhand  five  to  ten 
times,  as  needed,  upon  ruled  paper.  I  call 
it  the  study  sheet,  and  always  collect  it  at 
the  door  as  the  pupils  come  in.  Very  few 
fail  to  "deliver  the  goods." 

With  the  advanced  classes  I  have  tried 
a  method  that  has  proved  quite  satisfactory. 
The  question  arises  with  all  shorthand 
teachers.  How  can  I  teach  shorthand  so 
that  the  student  will  be  obliged  to  write 
the  shorthand  forms  over  and  over  without 
getting  careless  and  inattentive.^  I  have 
tried  the  following:  I  cut  slips  from 
newspapers,  magazines,  etc.,  short  inter- 
esting items^  and  paste  thorn  on  gray 
pasteboard,  cut  a  little  larger  than  the 
paper  slip.     I  next  write  a  key  in  my  best 


style  of  shorthand,  numbering  each  to  cor- 
respond. I  collect  about  thirty-five  dif- 
ferent slips  for  a  class,  and  pass  rubber 
bands  over  the  separate  groups  of  slip  and 
key.  When  the  class  comes  in,  I  hand  .a 
slip  to  each  student,  telling  him  to  make 
one  careful  copy  in  shorthand  at  his  desk. 
When  the  student  brings  the  copy  and 
slip  to  my  desk  for  inspection,  I  give  him 
the  shorthand  key  to  take  to  the  desk  to 
compare  with  his  product^n  and  make  cor- 
rections. He  is  afterward  required  to 
copy  the  matter  from  the  key  six  times. 
This  second  copying  is  next  inspected, 
and,  if  satisfactory,  the  student  is  al- 
lowed to  go  to  the  typewriter  and  write  the 
slip  from  the  original  copy  handed  him. 

This  work  has  many  obvious  advantages. 
Each  pupil  has  individual  work;  he  learns 
self-confidence;  he  has  a  good  drill  in  self- 
correction;  he  gets  good  accurate  copy  in 
shorthand;  he  repeats  the  forms  many 
times,  thus  memorizing  them  to  a  great 
extent;  he  gets  speed;  he  has  an  incentive 
to  do  his  best;  he  actually  assimilates  im- 
portant information;  he  concentrates  his 
attention;  he  copies  correct  punctuation; 
he  enjoys  his  work  and  does  not  get  tired 
of  repetition. 

I  am  continually  selecting  matter  that  is 
authentic  and  that  contains  interesting  and 
valuable  information  for  the  young  person 
to  know,  and  J  make  this  work  graded; 
that  is,  I  select  short  slips  first,  then  those 
that  are  longer.  I  know  that  I  made  the 
mistake  of  selecting  too  short  dictation  ex- 
ercises in  my  early  days  of  teaching,  but 
now  I  find  in  this  way  the  students  may 
be  led  along  to  difficult  and  long  exercises 
through  this  method. 

I  only  wish  to  say  that  all  teachers  are 
interested  in  means  to  an  end,  and  I  hope 
others  will  generously  give  of  their  expe- 
rience on  modes  and  methods  for  the  mu- 
tual benefit  of  all. 


odo 


'  I  'HE  wise  man's  life  includes  much.     All  ages  serve  him  like  a  god.     If 
any  time  be  past,  he  recalls  it  by  his  memory ;  if  it  be  present,  he  uses 
it ;  if  it  be  future,  he  anticipates  it.     His  life  is  a  long  one  because  he  con- 
centrates all  into  it. — Lucius  Annaeus  Seneca, 
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Col.  Roosevelt's  Speech  .of  Acceptance 

[For  key,  see  O.  G.  A.  Department,  October  number.] 
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Order  of  Gregg  Artists' 


HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MEMBER  Of  THE  O.  C 
tUke  two  copie»  of  the  article  "O.  G.  A'h  Test"  In 

lerv  best  ihorlhaad.  Send  one  copy  to  the  editor  a 
leputment.  Uit  other  retain  for  compiruon  will 
will  appear  in  the  Febi 

edan  ■'O.  G.  A.'certill 

n  the  published  list  of 


wilt  be  awarded  ai 


^  tnt  U  KDod  only  until  the  t! 
dateorpubliestion. 

rit.    It  18  worth  your  while 
t  >Di>:ced  the  flrst  ti 


e  the  standard  ii 


The  emblem  of  the  clan  ia  b  triuiKic  . 
■harBcteraO.  O.  A.  The  left  side  of  the  tr 
tor  "thmry,"  the  right  side  for  "aeenracy" 
ror"beHuty"  — the  three  qnalltlea  that  |t 


THE  test  in  the  October  magsEine 
brought  forth  a  great  many  teach- 
ers' applicationa  for  membership  in 
the  O.  G.  A.,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that 
our  friends  are  taking  an  interest  in  this 
new  phase  of  the  work.  It  is  pleasing 
indeed  to  learn  more  of  the  personal  writ- 
ing of  OUT  teachers,  and  we  hope  that 
those  of  you  who  have  not  yet  submitted 
the  test  will  do  so  in  the  near  future.  Miss 
Elisabeth  Criswell,  of  the  Juliet  Township 
High  Sf>i«^l,  Jftjiet,  111.,  writes  us  that' 
she  is  trying  to  form  an  O.  G.  A.  club 
among  her  students,  and  that  she  will 
let  OS  bear  more  about  it  next  month.  This 
is  certainly  a  commendable  idea,  and  one 
which  will  be  productive  of  much  good  if 
more  'of  our  teachers  will  adopt  it.  For 
instance,  as  Mr.  Zimpfer  suggested  last 
month,  why  not  have  your  certificate 
framed,  and  hang  it  in  your  class-room.' 
This  will  excite  sufficient  interest  on  the 


iieri  of  the  tynem.  which  has  for  in 
developmeni  of  aninry  in  >ATiling,     Thij  department  ii  ihe  ofiidal 
^oUamn  of  the  dan.       Conducted  by  Alice  L.  Rinne,  O.  C.  A., 
JI  S.  WaU*  Avmue,  Chicago,  to  whom    all 

relating  to  ihii  drpanmenl  should  be  addrened. 


part  of  your  students  to  bring  inquiries  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  certificate,  the  way 
it  was  obtained,  etc.,  and  you  will  have 
little  or  no  difficulty  in  forming  a  club 
from  among  your  classes.  You  may  send 
us  your  students'  work,  or  they  may  send 
it  individually,  and  while  we  cannot  prom- 
ise to  always  grant  the  certificate,  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  our  criticisms  and 
suggestions  of  their  notes  will  eventually 
make  them  members  of  the  O.  G.  A. 
clan.  We  hope  our  teacher  friends  will 
let  us  bear  from  them  on  this  subject,  and 
if  they  have  any  suggestions  to  offer  us 
in  connection  with  this  idea,  or  if  we  can 
be  of  any  assistance  to  them,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  about  it. 

Another  applicant  for  membership,  Mr. 
Hector  C.  Henderson,  of  New  Zealand, 
writes  us  that  he  does  not  think  we  allow 
sufficient  time  for  our  "foreign"  subscrib- 
ers. Now,  we  wish  to  give  every  one  of 
you  time  to  get  your  test  in,  and  you  may 
be  sure  that  if  your  magazine  did  not  reach 
you  in  time  to  warrant  your  sending  in  the 
test,  we  shall  give  due  credit  to  the  fact 
and  consider  your  test  even  if  it  is  not  for 
the  current  month.  Have  no  fear  of  being 
"turned  down"  if  your  work  is  up  to  the 
standard. 

We  have  received  several  write-ups  of 
the  test  which  we  deem  worthy  of  repro- 
duction, and  we  are  glad  to  present  on  the 
next  page  the  notes  of  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Beck,  of  Aurora,  111.  We  have  made  abso- 
lutely no  changes  in  Mr.  Beck's  notes  so  as 
to  give  to  nur  readers  a  page  of  shorthand 
just  as  it  was  received.  There  are  a  few 
points  which  we  should  criticize,  were  we 
inclined  to  use  the  red  ink,  but  for  the 
most  part  they  are  small  ones.  Mr,  Beck 
followed  our  instructions  implicitly,  using 
black  ink,  and  wrote  his  copy  five  by  seven 
inches.     Any    number    of   our    applicants 
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Mr.  Beck's  Notes 
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wrote  that  they  wished  their  plates  con- 
sidered for  reprot'iiction,  but  fhe  copy  was 
not  written  the  required  size,  nor  was  the 
ink  of  the  reproducing  variety.  It  must  be 
black.  While  other  colore  will  reproduce 
by  means  of  special  processes,  the  greater 
expense  precludes  all  possibility  of  our 
using  them  under  such  circumstances.  We 
expect  to  hear  more  from  Mr.  Beck  after 
he  has  practiced  with  this  new  idea  of 
artistry  in  mind!  Our  shorthand  plate 
for  the  "copy"  is  given  on  page  194. 

A  creditable  percentage  of  those  whose 
names  we  were  not  able  to  publish  in  the 


November  number  as  having  qualified  on 
the  September  test  have  submitted  a  sec- 
ond test,  and  we  are  happy  to  note  the 
improvement  in  their  style  of  writing.  It 
is  wonderful  what  a  few  well-received  sug- 
gestions can  do  for  one,  and  we  hope  that 
all  will  take  advantage  of  the  criticisms 
made,  and  that  they  will  understand  the 
spirit  in  which  they  are  given. 

For  this  month's  test  we  have  selected 
an  article  considerably  at  variance  with 
the  nature  of  those  published  in  the  depart- 
ment since  its  installation.  Let  your  short- 
hand do  credit  to  ** A  Woman's  Philosophy. ' ' 


A  Woman's  Philosophy 

[By  Ruth  Cameron  in  the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle] 
Letters  of  a  Successful  Business  Woman  to  Her  Niece 


IS  IT  possible  that  in  two  or  three  weeks  you 
will  actually  be  through  with  that  school 
and  ready  to  begin  earning  that  bread  and 
butter  in  earnest? 

Well,  my  child,  let  me  give  you  one  piece  of 
advice  as  emphatically  as  I  possibly  can. 

Don't  be  too  ready. 

Of  course,  I  know  you  are  anxious  to  begin 
using  all  that  newly  acquired  knowledge;  but  a 
few  weeks  or  a  month  or  two  spent  in  resting 
and  taking  your  time  about  getting  a  really 
good  position  isn't  going  to  send  you  to  the 
poor  farm. 

And  by  the  right  position,  1  don't  mean  the 
one  where  you'll  get  the  most  money  imme- 
aiately.  There  are  several  things  more  im- 
portant than  your  initial  salary.  One  of  them 
is  the  salary  vou  can  set  later. 

There  are  lots  of  places  where  the  business 
simply  can't  pay  a  stenosrapher  over  a  cer- 
tain amorjiL  I  know  a  girl  who  went  to  one  of 
these  places  eight  years  ago  at  ten  dollars  a 
week.  She  was  a  good  stenographer  and  a  very 
clever  business  woman.  With  her  ability  she 
ought  to  be  getting  at  least  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  week  now;  but  she's  getting  just 
fourteen.  She  has  learned  a  good  deal  about 
the  details  of  the  business  and  is  almost  in- 
valuable to  them,  but  they  can't  pay  her  more 
because  the  money  simply  isn't  there.  There 
wasn't  a  ^rcat  deal  of  aictation,  so  her  ste- 
nography has  gotten  rusty,  and  the  business  de- 
tails learned  there  wouldn't  do  her  much  good 
elsewhere,  so  I  imagine  if  she  took  another  po- 
sition she  would  hardly  get  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  dollars. 

Hiat's  the  kind  of  place  to  keep  out  of, 
niece,  no  matter  if  the  initial  salary  is  pretty 
good. 

I  have  two  stenographers  and  one  clerk  work- 
ing for  me  now,  Joan,  so  maybe  what  I'm  go- 
ing to  say  next  will  sound  rather  queer;  but 
I'm  going  to  say  it  just  the  same.    Don't  get 


a  place  where  you  have  to  work  for  a  woman. 
I  don't  like  to  go  back  on  my  sex,  but  honesty 
compels  me  to  admit  that  women  are  usually 
about  half  as  pleasant  to  work  for  as  men.  A 
man  boss  never  thinks  of  being  jealous,  because 
no  matter  if  you  do  three-quarters  of  his  work, 
he's  too  conceited  to  even  consider  you  as  a 
rival,  but  a  woman  boss  is  perpetually  afraid 
you're  going  to  creep  up  on  her,  and  so  she 
has  to  be  perpetually  showins  her  superiority. 
As  you  value  your  peace  of  mind  and  your 
chances  of  success,  don't  get  a  position  where 
you  have  to  work  for  a  woman. 

Don't  take  a  position  without  inspecting  the 
material  conditions  under  which  you  are  to 
work.  I  know  a  girl  who  refused  a  good  posi- 
tion with  chances  for  advancement,  for  just 
one  reason — artificial  light.  I  think  she  did 
right.  Obliging  any  one  to  work  by  artificial 
light  ought  to  be  forbidden  by  law,  just  as 
making  girls  stand  up  all  the  time  at  their  work 
is  prohibited  in  some  states.  But  as  long  as  it 
isn't,  make  that  your  own  law. 

See  what  kind  of  a  typewriter  you're  going 
to  have.  There's  no  worse  handicap  than  a 
poor  machine. 

And  last,  if  you  are  to  work  for  one  man, 
])ick  that  man  carefully. 

In  some  ways,  business  man  and  stenographer 
is  a  closer  relation  than  man  and  wife.  It 
can't  help  but  be.  Many  business  men  see 
their  stenographers  eight  hours  of  the  day,  their 
wives  four. 

Wish  I  could  lend  you  my  experience  for 
this  important  performance  of  gpetting  a  posi- 
tion. Then  again,  maybe  it  would  make  you  too 
cranky  and  critical  and  you'd  get  along  better 
without  it. 

Here's  hoping  anyway. 

But  whatever  kind  of  blank  or  prize  you  draw 
in  the  lottery,  niece,  be  sure  to  write  straight 
off  quick  about  it  to 

Your  Absorbingly  Interested  Old  Aunt. 
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The  List  of  Certificated,  O.  G.  A.'s. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Beck,  Aurora,  111. 

Mis8  Emma  Behling,  Albion,  Mich. 
<        Miss  Lea  Benge,  Grand  Rapids,  Minn. 
^  Mr.  Whipple  Bishop,  Live  Oak,  Fla. 

Mr.  Clyde  Blanchard,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Burkhart,  Quincy,  111, 

Miss  Esther  M.  Carlson,  Biff  Rapids,  Midi. 

Miss  Anna  Clemens,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Miss  Alice  M.  Cox,  Chicago,  111. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Criswell,  Joliet,  lU. 

Mr.  C.  V.  Crumley,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Miss  M.  £.  Davis,  Salem,  Mass. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Denmead,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Miss  Vera  Egelston,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Miss  Annie  T.  Elwell,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Mr.  E.  Emanuel,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Evans,  West  Kirby,  Cheshire,  Eng. 

Miss  Marie  E.  Frey,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Miss  Minnie  B.  Frye,  Quincy,  111. 

Mr.  Geo.  Guy  Gannon,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Isabelle  Gerhard,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Haagen,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Mr.  Joseph  U.  Harris,  Central  Islip,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Amanda  Harvey,  Salem,  Mass. 

Mr.  Hector  C.  Henderson,  New  Zealand. 

Miss  Minnie  Kempe,  South   Bend,  Ind. 

Miss  Winifred  Kenna,  Chicago,  111. 

Miss  Mary  King,  Lyons,  Iowa. 

Mr.   Lawrence   Lahr,  Champaign,   111. 

Miss  Rosalia  A.  Lee,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Lidston,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Lindsey,  Hiawatha,  Kans. 

Miss  Ethel  E.  Livingston,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Mr.  A.   E.    MacLachlan,    Singapore,    S.    S., 
Malaysia. 

Miss  Margaret  Marshall,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  O.  G.  MaHin,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Mr.  R.  J.  McCutcheon,  Denver,  Colo. 

Miss  Margaret  McGarry,  Evansville,  Ind. 

Miss  M.   Eva  Michaud,  Salem,  Mass. 

Miss  Pattie  C.  Moores,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Z.  Peterson,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

Mr.  A.  Quasser,  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Rogers,  Blythevllle,  Ark. 

Mr.  F.  Ergo  Schnecke,  Chicago,  111. 

Mr.  Gay  Hock  Seng,  Singapore,  S.  S.,  Ma- 
laysia. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Smith,  Pine  Ridge,  S.  D. 

Miss  Florence  Sleeting,  Chicago,  III. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Sletto,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Miss   Elizabeth  C.  Stevens,  Montclair,  Colo. 

Mr.  B.  G.  Thomas,  Cumberland,  Md. 

Miss  Gertrude  M.  Thomas,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Miss  Marie  E.  Tonning,  Moorhead,  Minn. 

Miss  Alice  A.  Weld,  Belvidere,  111. 

Mr.  Herbert  Whittingham,  Maryboro,  Queens- 
land, Australia. 

Miss  May  Wilson,  Big  Rapids,  Mich. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Winters,  Galesburg,  111. 

Miss  Minnie  W.  Young,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  important  thing  in  life  is  to  have  a 
great  aim^  and  to  possess  the  aptitude  and 
perseverance  to  attain  it. —  Goethe. 


Jottings 

Perseverance  wins ! 

•  •     • 

This  magazine  g^es  to  every  part  of  the 
world.  If  you  like  this  magazine^  please 
recommend  it  to  your  stenographic  friends. 

•  •     • 

When  you  have  any  spare  time — prac- 
tice, practice,  practice! 

•  •     » 

Stand-pat  schools  are  yielding  to  the 
public  demand  for  modem  methods. 

•  •     • 

Don't  forget :  The  finished  transcript  is 
what  counts  with  the  employer. 

»     •     » 

Sharp  pencils  and  sharp  wits  go  to- 
gether. 

»     •     • 

Small  notes  stand  the  strain  of  rapid 
execution;  large  notes   become  unwieldly 

and  illegible. 

•  •     • 

Spasmodic  effort  does  not  count  for  much 
in  shorthand.     It  is  the  steady  grind  that 

wins. 

•  «     » 

Copy  and  recopy  the  shorthand  matter  in 

this  magazine. 

•  »     » 

Read  and  reread  all  that  you  write. 
That  is  one  of  the  "speed  secrets." 

»     »     • 

When  you  find  a  correction  in  your  ex- 
ercise book — it  is  not  sufficient  to  note  it 
hastily.  You  will  have  hesitation  in  writ- 
ing the  correct  form  whenever  you  meet 
it  again  unless  you  drill  on  the  correct  out- 
line, writing  it  many  times. 

»     »     » 

Stop  wishing  and  dreaming  and  ^ren- 
dering— work  for  success! 

»     »     « 

Experience  has  taught  that  it  is  better 
to  be  attacked  than  ignored. 

»     •     • 

And  we  have  no  cause  for  complaint  in 

that  respect. 

»     *     » 

To  write  rapidly  is  good;  to  transcribe 
accurately  is  better ;  to  do  both  is  best. . 
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Mr.  Swem  in  the  Public  Eye 


THE  newspapers  throughout  the  coun- 
try have  lately  contained  numerous 
references  to  Mr.  Swem,  many  of 
which  hare  been  sent  to  us  by  readers  of 
the  magazine.  Here  is  an  interesting  de- 
scription of  Mr.  Swem  at  work — from  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Daily  Newi: 

As  soon  as  the  Wilson  party  reached  the 
station  his  secretary,  a  briglit  young  man  of 
much  activity,  stepp«l  Bl>oard  the  train,  opened 
a  typewriter  case,  placed  the  machine  on  the 
seat  beside  him  and  began  mailing  copies  of 
the  speed]  Wil- 
son made  to  the 
crowd  in  front  of 
the  Assembly 
Building,  and 
taking  portions 
of  his  lundi  while 
at  work.  As  the 
train  swung 
around  the  curves 
on  the  Prater 
Branch  the  ma- 
sliding  to  the 
floor,  but  was 
defUy  held  in 
place.  By  the 
time  Fraier  was 
reached,  the 
young  man  had 
finisbed  the  out- 
door speech  and 
was  ready  to  pass 
duplicate  copies 
of  it  to  the  news- 
paper     corrc- 

board.    One  copy 

was  Bent  back  to 

the   office   of   the  "■■  ""  ^—-  C' 

Daily     Local 

News,  and  this  was  printed  in  the  second  edi- 
tion along  with  tlie  stenograpliic  report  of  the 
main  speech  in  the  auditorium,  as  taken  by  a 
special  worker  for  the  News. 

From  a,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  paper  we  take 
this: 

Should  Governor  Wilson  be  successful  in  his 
effort  to  win  the  latchkey  to  the  White  House 
he  will  probably  carry  into  Waslilngton  with 
him  as  official  stenographer  the  voungest  lad 
to  enjoy  that  distinction.  Charles  Swan  is 
his  name  and  he's  nineteen  years  old.  His 
dieeks  are  ruddy,  he  hasn't  even  iiad  a  high 
EU^ool  education,  but  he's  the  third  fastest 
stenographer  In   the   United   States. 


The  New  York  Evening  Pott  said:  "The 
President-elect  put  in  a  very  busy  morning. 
He  denied  himself  to  all  counters  and  re- 
tired to  an  upper  room  with  Charles  Swem, 
his  stenographer,  to  tackle  the  mountains 
of  communications  that  he  has  received 
since  November  3th. 

In  describing  the  receipt  of  the  news  of 

his   election  at  Governor  Wilson's   home 

the  New  York  World  said : 

Joe     Tumulty,     tile     Governor's     secretary, 

James  Woodrow, 

his     cousin,     and 

Charlie     Swem, 

personal    stoiog- 

rapher,  danced 

with  glee. 

The  New 
York  Timet 
and  New  York 
World  oi  No- 
vember 1 1  said : 

Governor  Wil- 
son will  leave  on 
his  vacation  by 
steamer,  and  on 
the  same  boat, 
occupying  one  of 
the  best  suites, 
will  be  a  young 
couple  who  are 
grasping  this  op- 
portunity to  go  on 
the  first  real  wed- 
ding trip  since 
they  were  mar- 
ried recently 
They  are  Oiarles 
Swem,  the  Gover- 

stcnographer,  and  his  wife.  Mr.  Swem,  one  of 
the  fastest  stenographers  in  the  business,  is  nine- 
teen years  oEd,  and  his  wife  ei^teen.  He  has 
been  with  the  Governor  on  his  campaign  and 
he  has  been  kept  so  busy  that  he  has  had  no 
time  for'  a  honeymoon. 

The  New  York  Sunday  American  of 
Nov.  17  tells  the  following  story,  which 
also  appeared  in  different  form,  however, 
in  the  Chicago  Examiner  and  the  New 
York  Prett: 


■HULU  L.  Swim 


hundrAs  of  shorthand  speeder 
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elect,  stood  with  his  family  upon  the  prom- 
enade deck  of  the  steamer  Bermudian,  of  the 
Quebec  Steamship  Company,  yesterday,  wav- 
ing cheery  adieux  to  the  crowd  that  lined  the 
piers. 

"Why  are  they  throwing  rice  at  the  Gov- 
ernor?*^ asked  many  in  the  throng.  But  the  rice 
was  not  for  the  President-elect.  It  was  all 
meant  for  his  stenographer,  Charles  Lee  Swem, 
who  stood  just  behind  the  Governor,  his  bride 
clinging  to  his  arm. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swem  had  postponed  their 
honeymoon  out  of  loyalty  to  President-elect 
Wilson.  As  a  reward  the  bridal  couple  accom- 
panied Governor  Wilson  and  his  family  on  his 
vacation  to  Bermuda. 

Married  on  October  92  in  Trenton,  to  Miss 
Daisy  Bunting,  of  that  city,  when  it  was 
doubtful,  owing  to  the  shooting  of  Colonel 
Roosevelt,  that  Governor  Wilson  would  con- 
tinue his  campaign,  the  voung  couple  prepared 
for  their  honeymoon  only  to  learn  at  the  last 
moment  that  the  Democratic  candidate  had  de- 
cided to  continue  on  the  stump. 

Loyalty  to  the  Governor  caused  the  young 
man,  with  the  consent  of  his  bride,  to  postpone 
the  honeymoon,  and  continue  his  important 
work  with  the  presidential  candidate.  Swem, 
who  is  only  nineteen  years  old,  won  the 
world's  championship  for  accurate  shorthand 
reporting  at  the  last  convention  of  shorthand 
reporters,  writing'  at  the  rate  of  368  words 
per  minute. 

Two  days  after  his  nomination  in  Baltimore, 
Governor  Wilson,  hearing  of  the  young  man's 
ability,  secured  his  services  from  the  Gregg 
Publishing  Company,  of  No.  1133  Broadway, 
where  he  was  employed,  and  a  few  days  later 
wrote  a  letter  praising  his  work. 

Swem  is  self-educated.  At  the.  age  of  fifteen 
he  was  an  office  boy  in  Trenton,  spending  his 
evenings  at  school.  He  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  John  R.  Gregg,  foxmder  of  a 
shorthand  system,  who  specially  trained  him 
until  he  had  won  third  place  in  the  world's 
championship.  He  in  all  probability  will  ac- 
company Mr.  Wilson  to  the  White  House  when 
the  latter  is  inaugurated  President  next  March. 
Upon  their  return  from  Bermuda  the  young 
couple  will  live  in  Newark. 

The  account  was  illustrated  by  the  photo 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swem,  which  we  repro- 
duce, headed : 


President-elect  Wilson's  private  secretary 
and  his  bride,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Swem, 
whose  romance  was  revealed  yesterday,  when 
he  sailed  for  Bermuda.  Mr.  Wilson  was  show- 
ered with  rice  intended  for  the  bride. 

The  New  York  Times  of  Noyember 
26,  in  the  report  of  its  staff  correspond- 
ent with  the  Wilson  party  in  Bermuda, 
says: 

But  he  has  been  doing  a  good  deal  of  work, 
for  all  that.  He  brought  ^ong  with  him  his 
chief  stenographer,  Charles  L.  Swem,  and 
while  Swem  had  a  pretty  easy  time  of  it  at 
the  start  he  has  found  his  pace  a  good  deal 
accelerated  since.  The  Governor,  who  came 
here  to  play,  has  remained  to  worlc.  He  spent 
most  of  the  week  catching  up  with  his  corre- 
spondence, which  was  about  three  weeks  in 
arrears,  and  is  now  tackling  matters  of  more 
public  importance. 


There  is  quite  a  little  colony  of  Wilsonitcs 
here.  The  Governor's  immediate  party  con- 
sists of  himself,  his  wife,  and  two  of  his  daugh- 
ters (the  Misses  Eleanor  and  Jessie  Wilson), 
Mr,  Swem,  and  the  Secret  Service  man  detailed 
to  accompany  them,  Richard  H.  Taylor.  Then 
there  are  eleven  newspaper  men^  most  of  whom 
accompanied  the  Grovemor  throughout  the 
campaign. 

Most  of  the  party  have  their  families  with 
them,  and  there  is  one  bridal  couple.  Swem 
was  married  not  long  ago,  and  he  is  taking 
his  bride  to  Bermuda  as  a  substitute  for  a 
honeymoon  trip  which  the  exigencies  of  the 
campaign  would  not  permit  him  to  take.  Swem 
is  one  of  the  best  stenographers  in  the  United 
States,  having  won  the  world's  championship 
for  accuracy  and  being  third  in  the  world 
for  speed.  He  is  going  to  try  for  the  speed 
championship  again  at  the  next  competition. 
He  is  only  nineteen  years  old,  and  he  has 
a  little  schoolgirl  bride  who  is  the  pet  of 
the  party.  She  is  so  absurdly  little  and  young 
that  one  has  to  rub  his  eves  when  told  she  is 
a  wife,  and  the  children  of  the  party  fraternise 
with  her  on  even  terms.  Altogether,  it  is  a 
very  jolly  crowd,  and  the  Governor,  as  pre- 
siding elder,  seems  to  enjoy  his  position. 


\Y7H ATEVER  1  have  tried  to  do  in  my  life,  I  have  tried  with  all  my  heart 
to  do  well.  What  I  have  devoted  myself  to,  I  have  devoted  myself 
to  completely.  Never  to  put  my  hand  to  afaything  on  which  I  could  not  throw 
my  whole  self,  and  never  atfect  depreciation  of  my  work,  whatever  it  was,  I 
find  now  to  have  been  golden  rules. — Charles  Dickens. 
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(The  key  to  this  plate  will  be  given  next  month.) 
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Expert  Typist  Gets  Wide  Publicity 


MR.  HAROLD  H.  SMITH,  who  is 
well-known  to  the  readers  of  the 
Gregg  Tyriler,  being  a  writer  of 
Gregg  Shorthand  himself  and  an  Bdvoc&te 
of  "Rational"  typewriting,  is  gaining  wide 
publicity  through  his  unique  work  as  a 
demonstrator  of  the  Remington  Typewriter 
Company.  We  have  recently  received 
many  interesting  clippings  givyig  accounts 
of  his  work  in  different  cities. 

Mr.  Smith,  who  is  a  young  man  hardly 
out  of  his  teens,  is  displaying  considerable 
originality  in  his  dem- 
onstration. A  feature 
that  makes  an  instant 
hit  with  the  schoolmen 
and  the  students  is  that 
he  does  not  take  an  ex- 
hibition machine  with 
him,  but  does  his  work 
on  a  machine  taken  right 
from  the  school  room — 
one  that  has  been  in  con- 
stant use  in  the  school. 
Mr.  Smith  takes  the 
ground  that  where  a 
special  machine  is  used 
it  tends  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  much  of 
the  excellence  of  the 
work  is  due  to  the  spe- 
cial construction  of  the 
machine  itself — that  the 
operator  has  an  advan- 
tage in  having  a  ma-  Haioid 
chine  that  has  some  vir- 
tue that  the  ordinary  machine  in  school 
does  not  have.  Mr.  Smith's  method  fore- 
stalls an  impression  of  this  kind. 

The  Springfield,  Matt.,  Newt  of  Octo- 
ber 30  contains  this  account  of  Mr. 
Smith's  work  in  that  city: 

His  lecture  and  exhibition  included  speed, 
accuracy  and  time-saving  expedients,  and  many 
helpful  hints  were  suggested  for  the  bene&t  of 
the  200  students  and  stenographers  present. 

Among  the  various  tests  written  by  Mr. 
Smith  to  show  how  good  worli  can  be  rapicllr 
done  was  one  minute's  work  on  French,  whiai 
lie  does  not  understand,  and  which  he  copied 
at  the  rate  of  82  words  in  a  minute.  Copying 
new  matter,  which  he  had  not  previously  seen, 
and  carrying  on  a  conversation  at  the  same 
time,  he  wrote  101  words  perfectly  in  the  min- 
ute.    He  also  wrote  for  a  two-minute  stretch 


and    made    113   words    per    minute,    with    but 
one  error  in  that  length  of  time. 

Writing  at  an  incredibly  slow  rate  of  speed, 
hut  very  evenly,  Mr  .Smith  wrote  48  words 
in  a  single  minute.  He  explained  that  by  writ- 
ing slowly  any  operator  could  quickly  cure  the 
habit  of  inaccuracy,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
crease his  speed   greatly. 

A  short  demonstration  in  the  use  of  ttie 
Remlngton-Waht  adding  and  subtracting  type- 
writer was  given  for  the  l>eneBt  of  billitlg 
clerks,  showing  how  they  could  save  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  effort  in  figuring  individual 
bills  and  also  in  keeping  a  constant  balance  of 
accounts  in  any  office. 

Another  clipping 
states : 

To  demonstrate  the  value 
of  touch  typewriting,  the 
cipcrator  wrote  for  one 
minute  from  Bohemian, 
whifh  he  does  not  under- 
stand in  the  least,  and 
when  time  was  called  there 
were  75  correctly  written 
words  on  the  sheet.  It  was 
explained  that  on  account 
of  his  ability  to  write 
without  looking  at  the 
kevs  Mr.  Smith  was  en- 
abled to  do  this  sort  of 
work  with  ease.  In  fact, 
while  performing  this  test, 
he  carried  on  a  conversa- 
tion with  various  studirnt-. 
who  asked  him  questions 
about  his  work. 

Mr.  Smith  then  took  a 
Monarch  typewriter,  which 
is  quite  dilTerent  In  me- 
chanical construction  from 
the  Remington,  especially 
f.  Smith  in  touch  and  the  use  of  the 

left  hand  in  returning  the 
carriage  at  the  end  of  each  line  instead  of  the 
right  hand  as  on  the  Remington.  Using  this 
machine,  Mr.  Smith  copied  over  100  words  in 
a  single  minute  perfectly  and  at  the  same  time 
carried  on  an  animated  conversation  with  the 
teacher,  euiswering  a  number  of  questions. 

Throughout  his  demonstration,  Mr.  Smith 
called  especial  attention  to  the  manner  in  wt\ich 
he  did  all  his  work.  His  position  was  an  ex- 
tremely easy  one,  and  he  pointed  out  that  It  is 
a  physical  impossibility  for  anyone  to  t>ecame  ex- 
pert in  this  line  if  he  cannot  spelt  and  use  Eng- 
lish at  least  fairly  well. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  demonstration  was  a 
most  successful  and  benellcial  one.  Mr.  Smith's 
talk  to  the  students  and  visitors  was  most 
frank,  and  every  test  he  wrote  bore  the  mark 
of  genuineness,  both  in  the  timing,  which  was 
done  by  a  stop  watch,  and  in  the  matter  writ- 
ten, which  was  furnished  by  the  teachers  or 
students. 
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WITH   apologies  to  the  author  of 
"Nellie  Gray,"  and  the  very  best 
of    good    wishes    for    a    Merry 
Christmas  and  Happy  New  Year  to  one 
and  all,  we  submit 

THE  CHRISTMAS  CAROL  OF  THE 
POST   CARD   FIEND. 


The  New  Members 

Rail  Eatate  ind  laaunnce 
Catharine    Huntsinger,    Claremore,    Okla. 
Albert  Peterson,  Grafton,  N.  Dak. 


(Most  efFective  heard  a 


s  the  waters.) 


I   have   taken   "Postcarditia," 

And  the  cards  come  by  the  score. 

My   receiving   basket's    filled    up   to   the   brim. 

I  must  beg  your  kind  indulgence 

If  the   answers  do  not  pour 

Out  as  steadily  as  messages  come  in. 

My  intention — it  is  good — 

But  I'm  buried  'neath  the  flood 

Which   increases   every   mail- delivery,   too. 

Besides  the  sense  of  duty 

Imposed  on  me  by  my  vow, 

I  am  worried  over  "cents"  in  postage  due. 


My  share  of  the  correspondence  asked  of  you 

When  I  sent  my  application — 

In  my   very   finest  quirks — 

To  the  circle  which  had  titen  admitted  you. 

Perhaps  I  am  not  sure 

Of  your  shorthand  signature. 

And   am  still  attempting  hard  to  make  it 

Or   perhaps  you   wrote   the  addrei^s 

So  that  it  was  not  quite  plain 

How  the  card  stiould  be  directed,  without 

If  you   And   an   error,   sometimes. 

In  the  shorthand  that  I  write, 

Please  call  attention  to  it,  I  implore, 

And  III  surely  make  improvement 

Like  a  true,  progressive  Greg^te^ 

For  that's  what  I'm-  joining  "Postcarditis"  for. 

Now  the  Christmas  rush  is  on. 
Time  before  you  know  it's  none. 
Preparing  for  the  observance  of  that  day. 
If  I  do  not  drop  a  postal 
Know  my  good  wlsb's  no  less  true 
For   Chritlma*   and   a  happy   IVeio    Year't 
Day. 


Ruth   Clevenger,   Avoca,   Iowa. 
Railway 

Walter  I.  Brown,  IBS  W.  Third  St,  Daven- 
port, Iowa.  (With  Tri-City  Railway  &  Light 
Companies.) 

Gilberta  Gruver,  13T  BuUman  St,  Plllipsburg, 
N.  J.     (Interested  in  Street  Railway  work.) 
Manufucturlni 

Ethel  M.  Weinhold,  IT  Montgomery  St., 
I.:awrence,  Mass.  (With  a  worsted  cloth  man- 
ufacturing concern.) 

Vocibuliry  Clan  and  Laniuasea 

Miss  Jos.  M.  HenHing,  369  Sherman  St,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.  (German.  Also  interested  in  book- 
keeping.) 

Raymond  At>adie,  St.  Stanislaus  College,  Bay 
St.  Louis,  Miss. 

Florence  Albertsen,  Room  llOS,  SB  S.  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  (Desires  cards  from  West- 
ern  and   Southern   States.) 

Miss  Wava  Archer,  86  Pear!  St.,  Massllion, 
Ohio.     (Prefers  scenic  cards.) 

Harvey  R.  Asling,  806  Olive  St,  Abilene, 
Kans. 

Fmma  Bausch,  45  Mariner  St.,  Buifalo,  N.  Y. 

F.dwin  A.  Casper,  care  Plant  Dept.,  Western 
Union  Tel.  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.  (Would  like  to  en- 
change  cards  with  writers  in  foreign  countries, 
,  as  well  as  this  country,  especially  Spanish 
America.) 

Gladys  P.  Crawford,  The  Laurels,  Margaret 
St.,  East,  Toowoomba,  Queensland,  Australia. 

E.  C.  Dietrich,  Akron,  Pa.  (Is  cspeeially  in- 
terested in  bicycling.) 

Clara  Doerfllnger,  19  Columbus  St,  Massillon, 
Ohio. 

Ray  Dolan,  £10  Eigiith  St.,  Merrill,  Wis. 

Charles  M.  Dunn,  688  Miami  St.,  Piqua,  Ohio. 

Harry  E.  Gray,  Bradshaw,  Nebr. 

Miss  Thur^a  Hilditch,  R.  F.  D.  No,  8,  Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Nora  M.  I.ytticton,  SOT  laveille  St.,  Peoria, 
111. 

I.  A.  Maguire,  9934  IBth  Ave.,  S.,  Minneapo- 
lis. Minn. 

Viola  McKay,  P.  O.  No.  405,  Bishop,  Cal. 
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''Merchants  Plan  Business  School" 

UNDER  this  title  the  Chicago  Tribune  Mr.  W.  E.  Bartholomew  in  his  address 
of   September   6   discussed   a   new  to  the  commercial  section  of  the  New  York 
movement  now  on  foot  that  is  in-  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Albany  re- 
tended  to  place  Chicago  in  the  front  ranks  cently  drew  attention  to  this   feature  of 
of  commercial  education.      The    Tribune  commercial  education  and  pointed  out  the 
says:  necessity  of  keeping  in  close  touch  with 
Those  behind  the  movement  say  modem  com-  modern  business  practices.     A  full  report 
mercial  education  has  been  largely  in  the  hands  of  his  address  is  given  in  the  April  1912 
of  teachers  who  have  had  little  or  no  expe-  ^         |   ^      q             j^^^^^        ^^ 
rience  m  business.  As  an  appendage  of  the  long  ,      *'. .        v        •  j 
estabhshed  academic  courses  it  has  had  to  take  other  things  he  said : 
a  rear  guard  position.  Commercial  education  was  established  in  the 

Every    schoolman    will    recognize    that  ^^^  Pi*^®  f «  *^**  communities  might  derive  a 
\^  1.   A.\.      m  '1.                         i^fi..  more  direct  return  from  their  high  school  in- 
what   the   Tribune    says     about    business  ^^estment,  and  it  must  justify  itS  place  in  a 
school  teachers  not  being  trained  business  school  by  the  way  it  meets  »ucce$^futly  the  de- 
men  is  only   partly  true.      Thousands  of  mande  of  the  business  men  of  the  community 

them  are  capable  business  men,  trained  in  '  :.  \\    ,,'  .P"^    ^u^^^lz  ^!    ^Sf^^^'i 

,11.            *!..         J                |.'          -,  subjects  is  dealing  with  a  subject  matter  which 

all  phases  of  it,  and  are  making  not  only  jg  ^^^  ^^^^  ^ut  which  has  a  constanUy  chang- 

an  educational  but  a  financial  success  of      ing  material The  commercial 

their  schools — and  the  latter  is  more  than  teacher  cannot  do  his  best  work  unless  he  keeps 

can  be  said  of  the  endowed  insUtutions.  abreast  of  the  changes  that  are  constantly  tak- 

t«ri    .1        II      1  •        •!.          »»               1  •        'M,  mir  place   in   business   and   business  methods. 

Whether     makmg  it   pay     or  making   it  .  *   ^    ...    The  commercial  teacher  should 

educationally  effective  is  the  test,  the  pro-  be  acquainted  with  new  inventions  and  devices 

gressive  business  schools,  at  least,  will  pass  in  office  appliances.    The  business  man  is  con- 

the   test   satisfactorily.      The   criticism   is  s^^Uy    studying    and    investigating    improve- 

juBt,  however,  as  appUed  to  many  teachers  ZZ.il^,:^^uZS^'!^Il'o^t't!'^^^ 

whose  work  is  ineffective,  simply  because  for  a  teacher  to  form  Vhat  to  him  would  be 

they  lack  contact  with  the  business  world,  an    advisory   council.     Such    a   council   would 
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provide  the  teacher  with  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss the'  subjects  he  is  teaching  so  as  to  malce 
his  instruction  conform  more  nearly  to  modem 
and  local  practice  and  to  receive  the  benefit 
of  the  actual  experience  which  the  members 
of  the  council  would  possess. 

Now  what  is  true  of  the  high  school 
commercial  teacher  is  equally  true  of  the 
private  commercial  school  teacher.  But  we 
think  that  the  criticism  of  the  commercial 
teachers  is  not  so  much  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  do  not  know  what  to  teach^  hut  he- 
cause  they  simply  do  not  teach  it^  because 
of  an  unreasonable  demand  by  the  public 
for  a  very  short  course. 

In  the  average  school  practically  all  of 
the  time^  so  far  as  the  stenographic  course 
is  concerned^  is  devoted  to  the  two  subjects 
— shorthand  and  typewriting — with  just  a 
little  measure  of  business  English  and 
spelling.  The  student  does  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  get  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  things  that  Mr.  Bartholomew  men- 
tions^  as,  for  example,  £ling>  office  ap- 
pliances, office  training  and  the  mechanics 
of  business  operations.  The  time  is  too 
short.  The  business  man  expects  the  stu- 
dent from  the  business  school  to  know 
about  these  things,  and  to  possess  a  defin- 
ite, technical  skill  in  their  use,  and  when 
the  student  does  not  the  business  school  is 
condemned.  The  whole  question  simply 
rests  on  reducing  the  time  required  in  the 
shorthand  and  typewriting — which  can  be 
accomplished  only  by  adopting  modern  sys- 
tems— and  utilizing  this  saved  time  to  pre- 
pare the  student  for  the  things  the  busi- 
ness man  expects  him  to  be  able  to  do. 

The  Tribune  article  goes  on  to  say : 

It  is  said  most  of  the  employees  come  into 
the  business  office  wholly  untrained  and  the 
business  man  has  to  undertake  their  education 
before  they  really  can  earn  any  profit  for  him. 
It  is  estimated  by  competent  authorities  that 
on  the  average  business  men  spend  at  least 
$300  on  the  ^ucation  of  every  beginner  in  a 
business  office  and  with  no  assurance  that  the 
employee  when  educated  will  remain  with  them. 

That  is  one  reason  why  we  have  the 
$5-a-week  stenographer.  It  is  plain  that 
the  cost  of  this  education  does  not  come 
out  of  the  business  man  but  out  of  the 
student,  in  low  salary  and  slow  promotion. 
When  the  business  school  can  prove  by  the 
quality  of  its  product  that  it  can  relieve 
the  busines  man  of  the  necessity  of  training 
his  employees,  it  will  get  the  business  and 


the  consequent  profits,  for  as  the  Tribune 

says: 

Business  men  are  not  trained  educators;  they 
have  no  system  and  train  their  employees  chiefly 
by  telling  them  to  make  good  or  to  be  "fired," 
It  is  admittedly  a  one-sided  sort  of  education, 
but  it  gets  actual  results  after  a  fashion. 

Economically,  this  training  should  be 
given  in  the  school. 

One  point  is  overlooked  in  the  whole 
question,  and  that  is  that  the  student  is 
largely  to  blame  for  the  present  condition. 
He  has  demanded  a  short  course.  The 
schools  have  been  hard  driven  between  two 
forces.  On  the  one  hand  they  have  tried 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  business  men, 
and  have,  on  the  other  hand,  tried  to  re- 
duce the  length  of  time  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  their  patrons.  They  have  had 
to  "make  good"  with  both.  The  business 
student  is  to  blame  if  he  has  to  go  out  into 
the  $5  position — at  a  cost  of  $300  to  his 
employer — and  at  a  cost  t  j  himself  of  sev- 
eral years'  hard  work  at  low  pay.  The 
schools  could  and  can  now  supply  the 
needed  instruction.  It  is  simply  a  question 
of  "time.".  The  student  has  no  concep- 
tion of  the  time  needed.  He  fails  to  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  a  month  or  two  more 
in  the  school  may  make  all  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure.  The  schools 
will  simply  have  to  make  their  fight  with 
the  public — educate  it  up  to  the  point  of 
knowing  that  an  efficient  business  course 
cannot  be  given,  or  acquired,  in  the  short 
time  that  is  now  generally  devoted  to  it. 

The  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce 
also  has  under  consideration  a  plan  by 
which  the  teaching  of  commercial  sub- 
jects may  be  made  more  effective,  though 
upon  somewhat  different  lines  from  those 
to  be  followed  in  Chicago.  One  of  the 
immediate  purposes  of  the  committee  is 
the  establishment  of  a  commercial  scholar- 
ship fund  to  aid  meritorious  graduates  of 
public  schools  in  taking  courses  in  com- 
merce and  foreign  languages;  to  establish 
examinations,  after  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce  practice,  for  the  awarding  of 
certificates  of  proficiency,  and  to  arrange 
with  employers  to  give  preference  to  tlie 
holders  of  these  certificates.  A  free  em- 
ployment bureau  is  to  be  a  part  of  the 
examination  plan.  The  scholarship  fund  is 
to  be  an  inducement  to  pupils  to  demand 
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courses  in  commerce  and  commercially  im- 
portant languages,  and,  as  the  report 
states,  "thus  lead  the  universities,  high 
schools  and  elementary  schools  to  give  such 
courses." 

A  more  important  recommendation  out- 
lines a  plan  by  which  boy  and  girl  pupils 
in  the  public  schools  would  begin  commer- 
cial training  at  the  age  of  twelve  instead 
of  fourteen,  the  idea  being  that  the  first 
six  years  should  be  given  over  to  elemen- 
tary studies  and  the  next  six  years  to  sub- 
jects which  will  help  them  to  earn  a  living* 
If  this  plan  is  put  into  operation,  it  will 
be  of  very  great  benefit  to  the  business 
school,  for  it  will  prepare  the  student 
definitely  for  the  courses  the  business 
schools  offer. 

The  report  says  that  school  authorities 
are,  as  a  rule,  too  far  removed  from  com- 
mercial life  and  too  little  acquainted  with 
the  needs  of  a  practical  commercial  life  to 
manage  such  courses  and  schools  success- 
fully without  the  assistance  of  business 
men.  President  Hepburn  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  expressed  the  belief  that 
the  New  York  High  School  of  Commerce, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  leading  public 
business  school  in  New  York,  is  not  work- 
ing on  the  right  lines  because  it  lacks  con- 
tact with  business  men. 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  the  trend  of 
the  modern  tendency  in  business  education. 
To  keep  in  touch  with  this  tendency  and  to 
meet  the  new  conditions  as  they  arise — 
or  perhaps  anticipate  them  a  little — is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  commercial 
schoolmen  and  teachers,  whether  they  are 
engaged  in  private  or  public  school  work. 


••The  Trouble  with  Shorthand" 

U^DER  the  caption  "What  Is  the 
Trouble  with  Shorthand?"  Mr.  J. 
N.  Kimball,  in  his  department  in 
the  Stenographer  last  month,  "talks  right 
out  of  meeting,"  as  he  expresses  it,  and 
we  understand  that  many  worthy  people 
have  been  greatly  perturbed  in  conse- 
quence. Now,  there  is  nothing  particular- 
ly startling  in  what  Mr.  Kimball  said.  We 
have  been  saying  it,  for  lo,  these  many 
years,  but  we  did  not  say  it  with  that 
peculiar    effectiveness    that    makes    what 


Kimball  says  stick  in  the  mind.  Besides, 
criticism  from  within  the  family  circle  is 
liable  to  create  more  of  a  rumpus  than 
criticism  from  those  on  the  outside!  Here 
is,  in  part,  what  Mr.   Kimball  said: 

Shorthand  has  not  improved  one  degree  for 
fifty  years.  How  is  that  for  a  statement? 
Speaking  solely  of  Pitmanic  system  first,  the 
same  systems,  the  same  characters,  the  same 
principles,  are  in  vogue  to-day  that  were  in 
vogue  fifty  years  ago.  Save  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  few  odds  and  ends  (which  only 
make  for  harmony),  the  Isaac  Pitman  system 
is  no  better,  as  a  system,  than  it  was  in  1870, 
and  that  remark  applies  equally  to  the  Gra- 
ham, the  Benn  Pitman  and  the  Munson,  in 
other  words,  to  all  varieties  of  Pitmanic  short- 
hand. There  is  not  a  principle  in  any  of  these 
systems  that  was  not  embodied  in  some  one 
of  them  in  1860.  There  are  no  better  writ- 
ers to-day  than  there  were  in  1860.  There 
is  no  greater  speed,  no  greater  legibility  in  any, 
than  there  was  in  1860.  The  text-books  of  to- 
day diflFer  from  those  of  fifty  years  ago  in 
minor  points  only — any  student  could  learn 
from  one  of  the  old  books  as  well  as  from 
one  of  the  new,  and  when  he  knew  the  system 
taught  by  that  book  he  would  practically, 
and  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  know  \he  sys- 
tem as  taught  to-day. 

What  is  the  matter  with  shorthand?  Why 
has  it  stood  still  for  fifty  years— yes,  and  for 
nearly  a  hundred,  for  that  matter?  We  use 
the  same  longhand  that  we  used  fifty  years 
ago — but  we  have  new  methods  of  writing 
longhand  which  are  four  times  as  fast  as  we 
had  then,  and  four  times  as  legible  in  the 
result.  The  world  moves — in  everything  but 
shorthand. 

Mr.  Kimball  then  proceeds  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  accuracy.    He  says : 

The  crying  call  of  business,  to-day,  is  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  shorthand  which  has  at 
the  bottom  two  fundamental  sureties — ^that  it 
can  be  written  as  fast  as  the  requirements  call 
for— that  it  can  be  read  with  absolute  accuracy 
no  matter  at  what  speed  it  is  written.  There 
is  hardly  an  office  in  the  country  but  has  its 
stenographer — there  is  scarcely  one  in  a  hun- 
dred that  has  even  a  good  one — if  by  "good 
one"  is  meant  the  fulfilling  of  the  two  condi- 
tions I  have  spoken  of.  The  moment  the  speed 
happens  to  get  a  little  lively  there  is  sure  to 
happen  one  of  two  things— "didn't  get  it  all" 
or  "can't  read  it  all,"  and  the  business  man 
simply  has  to  adapt  himself  to  his  employee — 
while  the  reverse  is  what  should  be. 

These  remarks  are  all  to  our  liking. 
They  recall  the  fact  that  the  two  highest 
records  for  accuracy  on  solid,  non-court 
matter,  made  in  the  International  Short- 
hand Speed  Contests — contests  that  were 
participated  in  by  some  of  the  most  ex- 
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perienced  and  capable  reporters  in  the 
world — were  made  by  a  boy  and  a  girl  of 
eighteen  years  of  age  who  wrote  Gregg 
Shorthand.  Those  records  were  99.6  per 
cent  perfect  and  99.4  per  cent  perfect,  re- 
spectively. The  Official  Report  of  the 
1911  contest  says:  * 

In  looking  over  the  records  of  the  past  we 
find  that  the  previous  accuracy  record  was  that 
of  Miss  Tarr,  made  in  Washington  in  a  con- 
test held  by  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers' 
Association  in  1910,  when  she  wrote  at  the  rate 
of  140  words  per  minute  with  an  accuracy 
record  of  99.4  per  cent  perfect  This  record 
on  straight  matter  is  now  broken  by  Mr.  Swem, 
who  on  the  170  test  has  made  but  thr^  errors, 
giving  him  99.6  per  cent  accuracy. 

All  of  which  lends  point  to  Mr.  Kim- 
ball's assertion  that  no  improvement  has 
been  made  in  Pitmanic  shorthand  in  fifty 
years,  and  emphasizes  by  contrast  the  very 
great  improvement  that  has  been  made  in 
the  art  itself  through  the  instrumentality 
of   Gregg  Shorthand. 


O^0 
"Standard''  Shorthand 

A  BOSTON  new^spaper,  in  advising 
young  people  to  study  shorthand, 
says:  "A  standard  system  should 
be  studied."  What  is  a  standard  system 
these  days?  Some  years  ago  it  was  main- 
tained that  the  Benn  Pitman  system  was 
the  standard  because  the  government  re- 
port showed  that  it  was  taught  in  more 
schools  than  any  other.  As  the  last  gov- 
ernment report  shows  that  Gregg  Short- 
hand is  taught  in  twice  as  many  schools 
as  are  teaching  the  Benn  Pitman^  it  fol- 
lows that  the  only  standard  is  Gregg  Short- 
hand. 

But  perhaps  the  old-time  systems  have  a 
new  way  of  determining  the  standard. 
Tliey  are  becoming  very  adroit  in  changing 
ground. 


Recent  Shorthand  Statistics 

WE  ARE  compiling  statistics  about 
the  teaching  of  shorthand  in  the 
public  schools,  and,  although  the 
work  has  not  yet  been  completed,  the  in- 
formation already  secured  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  many  of  our  readers.  The  work  of 
the  eastern  office  was  delayed  by  pressure 


of  other  matters^  but  we  expect  to  give  the 
figures  for  the  entire  country  in  a  future 
issue. 

The  information  obtained  with  regard  to 
the  states  included  in  the  territory  of  the 
western  offices — that  is,  for  thirty-one 
states  west  of  Pennsylvania — indicate  that 
shorthand  is  taught  in  the  public  schools 
of  876  cities.  There  are  twenty-four  dif- 
ferent text-books  or  systems  used  in  the 
schools  of  these  cities.  Gregg  Shorthand 
is  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  5SS  cities; 
the  total  for  the  twenty-three  other  text- 
books or  systems  is  343  cities. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  twelve  years 
ago  Gregg  Shorthand  was  taught  in  the 
public  schools  of  but  twenty-eight  of  these 
cities^  the  significance  of  these  figures  will 
be  made  clear. 


Brevities 

Mr.  W.  C.  Oelkers,  secretary  of  "The 
Stenographers'  Efficiency  Club,"  calls  our 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  organiza- 
tion was   formed   in  Lincoln,   Nebr, — not 

Omaha.     Selah ! 

*  *     * 

We  cull  this  from  our  contemporary,  the 
Stenographer: 

Even  the  universities  are  coming  out 
with  good  words  for  stenography,  as  wit- 
ness this  from  the  professor  of  a  Chicago 
institution.  We  fear,  however,  that  he  is 
liable  to  undergo  trial  as  heretic  at  the 
hands  of  his  brother  L.L.D.  and  P.H.B. 

I  know  of  no  other  study  more  beneficial 
than  stenography  after  the  education  in  Eng- 
lish is  completed,  for  it  teaches  the  mind  and 
the  hand  to  work  in  unison  and  with  lightning 
rapidity.  It  is  my  opinion  that  a  course  in 
stenography  would  do  some  coUege  students 
more  good  than  all  the  Latin  and  Greek  they 
have  gingerly  nibbled,  and  save  them  time 
and  money.  Whatever  profession  he  adopts, 
the  individual  will  find  that  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  shorthand  is  highly  beneficial. 

*  «     * 

Mr.  F.  G.  Nichols,  Director  of  Busi- 
ness Education,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  (former- 
ly Inspector  of  Commercial  Education  for 
New  York),  writes: 

We  were  very  much  pleased  with  the  re- 
sults obtained  last  year. 

You  may  be  interested  in  the  following  fig- 
ures, which  show   results   "before  and   after": 
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In  June,  1910,  our  class  that  had  had  $ixty 
weeks*  instruction  took  the  Regents*  examina- 
tion, fifty- word  test,  and  secured  an  average 
of  81 3-5  per  cent,  the  highest  being  92  per 
cent  and  the  lowest  65  per  cent. 

In  June,  1911,  our  class  that  had  been 
studying  shorthand  sixty  weeks  took  the  ex- 
amination and  secured  an  average  of  82  3-3 
per  cent,  the  highest  being  84  per  cent  and 
the  lowest  81  per  cent.  I  should  say  that  in 
both  of  the  above  years  only  those  who  had 
some  chance  of  passing  were  permitted  to  try. 

In  June,  1912,  the  end  of  the  first  year  in 
which  Gregg  was  used,  all  of  our  class  that 
had  studied  shorthand  forty  weeks  took  the 
examination  and  secured  an  average  of  91  3-5 
per  cent,  the  highest  being  98  per  cent  and 
the  lowest  80   per  cent. 

«     *     * 

A  consolidation  has  been  effected  of  the 
well-known  reporting  firms'  of  Fred  H. 
Gurtler  &  Co.  and  Lockwood  &  Johnson. 
The  new  ^tm  will  be  known  as  Gurtler, 
Lockwood  &  Johnson,  with  offices  in  the 
new  City  Hall  Square  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

«     »     » 

Do  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  the  amount 
of  mental  and  physical  labor  involved  in 
the  preparation  of  this  magazine  each 
month?  If  you  find  the  result  of  that 
labor  helpful  to  you,  may  we  hope  that 
you  will  do  what  you  can  to  assist  in  ex- 
tending the  circulation? 

«     «     * 

The  Pomona  (Cal.)  Review  has  this 
interesting  item: 

A  German  named  Oswald  Poppe,  has  in- 
vented a  wonderful  automatic  typewriter,  for 
m(i);ing  numerous  copies  of  the  same  letter. 
The  machine  has  almost  human  sagacity,  for, 
it  will  not  only  make  a  straight  copy,  but  will 
leave  out  any  part  indicated,  fill  in  new  matter, 
make  corrections,  etc.  When  the  original  letter 
is  writtten  a  sort  of  pattern  is  automatically 
punched  in  a  paper  ribbon.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary then  to  reproduce  the  letter  is  to  run  the 
pattern  through  the  machine,  somewhat  on  the 
principle  of  ^e  auto  piano. 

«     *     » 

Miss  Annie  Greenwood  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  the  Minneapolis  News,  says:  "As 
a  vocation  stenography  offers  most  allur- 
ing possibilities  for  increased  culture,  so- 
cial and  material  advancement  and  remu- 
nerative employment.  While  it  is  a  fact 
that  thousands  of  so-called  stenographers 
are  looking  in  vain  for  work,  it  is  also  a 
fact  that  stenographic  positions  offering 
substantial  salaries  and  many  advantages 
are  constantly  awaiting  the  man  or  woman 


who  has  been  properly  trained.  Very  fre- 
quently, however,  the  knowledge  of  stenog- 
raphy is  used  not  as  an  end,  but  as  a 
means  to  some  other  end  in  view.  As  a 
steppin^stone  to  success  the  writer  knows 
of   no  more   potent  and   accessible   force 

than  a  complete  mastery  of  this  art." 

*     »     * 

At  the  recent  convention  of  the  National 
Shorthand  Reporters'  Association,  Mr.  W. 
M.  Clift,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
formation, reported  that  there  were  about 
500,000  shorthand  writers  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  last  census,  and 
that  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  such  short- 
hand writers  are  reporters  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  available  returns,  not  more 
than  2200  stenographers  who  do  law  and 
general  reporting.  There  are  83  United 
States  Courts  in  the  country,  and  probably 
not  more  than  300  reporters  who  do  any 
work  in  them,  so  that  not  much  more  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  law  reporters  of  the 
country  are  directly  affected  by  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

«     *     « 

Copy  of  Affidavit  of  Ownership  and  Man- 
agement of  the  Gregg  Writer,  published 
monthly  at  Chicago,  111. 

Furnished  to  the  Post  Ofiice  Department 
and  published  in  accordance  with  an  Act 
of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912: 

Editor John  R.  Gregg, 

1123  Broadway,  New  Yorit  City 
Managing  Editor John  R.  Gregg, 

1123  Broadway,  New  Yorit  City 
Business  Manager. .  .John  R.  Gregg, 

1123  Broadway,  Nev  York  City 
Publisher The  Gregg  Publishing  Co., 

Chicago,   111. 

Owners: 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Co.  (Inc.) 

John  R.  Gregg,  President,  1123  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

Maida  Gregg,  Vice-President,  1123  Broad- 
way, New  York  City. 

W.  F.  Nenneman,  Secretary-Treasurer,  32 
So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Edmond  Gregg,  32  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Qii- 
cago.  111. 

Known  Bondholdbbs,  Mortgagees  and  Other 
Security  Holders,  Holding  1  Pee  Cent  or 
More  of  Total  Amount  of  Bonds,  Mort- 
gages, OR  Other  Securities NoifE 

(Signed)  John  R.  Gregg. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  the  fifth 
day  of  October,  1912. 

(Signed)   Harold  Varcoe 
(Notary  Public  No.  17,  New  York  County). 


Talks  on  Office  Training 

The  Fourth  Step^the  Composition  of  Business  Letters.     (Continued) 


WITH   the  idea  to  start  with,  the 
next    question    naturally    arising 
is — "How  can  I  best  express  the 
idea  I  want  to  convey  so  that  it  will  have 
the  desired  effect  on  the  recipient?" 

We  will  discuss  briefly  some  of  the 
points  that  will  aid 
in  secnring  clear  ex- 
pression of  our 
ideas.  In  this  ai^ 
tide  we  shall  talk 
about  some  of  the 
tpeci^c  qualities  of 
expression  that  go 
to  make  up  effective 
letters. 

The  most  impor- 
tant thing  to  be  con- 
sidered about  a  let- 
ter is  the  message  it 
is  to  carry.  Since 
the  message  itself  is 
the  occasion  for 
writing  the  letter,  it 
is  evident  that  tbe 
first  thought  of  the 
writer  should  be  di- 
rected to  what  this 
is  to  be,  and  next 
how  best  to  express 
it  to  convey  the 
ideas  most  clearly 
and  convincingly. 
The  quality  of  supreme  importance,  after 
the  message  itself  is  determined,  is  clear- 
neti.  If  the  reader  of  your  letter  fails  to 
understand  the  meaning  you  intend  to  con- 
vey, its  effectiveness  is  to  a  large  extent 
destroyed. 

Use  Words  That  are  Understood 

One  of  the  first  essentials  to  good  style 


in  business  letter  writing  is  a  thorough 
command  of  an  adequate  vocabulary— se- 
lected with  discrimination.  The  term 
"vocabulary"  naturally  brings  to  the  mind 
of  the  average  person  the  idea  of  an  inter- 
minable list  of  long  and  unusual  words. 
But  just  the  oppo- 
site from  that  is 
what  is  wanted  by 
the  writer  of  busi- 
ness letters.  You 
must  keep  in  mind 
always  that  your 
letter,  to  be  effec- 
tive, must  be  un- 
derstood and  words 
that  have  a  com- 
mon meaning  to  the 
greatest  number  are 
the  most  potent. 
Your  words  must 
be  adapted  in  large 
measure  to  those  to 
whom  yon  are  writ- 
ing. You  can  make 
no  mistake  in  using 
simple  words;  your 
long  and  "stylish" 
words  might  be  mis- 
understood. 

The  basis  of  the 
English  language  is 
the  Anglo  ■-  Saxon 
element.  The  common  words  of  everyday 
use^the  words  we  hear  in  the  shops,  in 
the  streets,  in  the  markets,  in  ordinary 
conversation;  the  hard-hitting,  clean-cut, 
convincing  words — are  of  Anglo-Saxon 
origin.  They  are  essentially  the  words  of 
business  because  they  are  a  natural  means 
of  expression.     The  writer  of  business  let- 
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ters  needs  to  make  careful  study  of  this 
element  in  the  English  language.  The 
supreme  advantage  of  their  use  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  are  understood  by  the  masses 
of  the  people. 

One  of  our  most  successful  writers  of  to- 
day says:  "Stick  to  short  words,  short 
sentences,  short  paragraphs;  in  short, 
make  a  cult  of  the  'short.'  Never  use  a 
two-syllable  word  where  a  one-syllable 
word  will  do  the  work." 

Plainness  in  a  business  letter  should 
never  be  feared  by 
the  writer.  But  this 
does  not  mean  that 
he  should  not  make 
his  language  grace- 
ful and  beautiful  by 
the  wise  selection  of 
the  words  he  uses, 
and  by  the  artistry 
with  which  he 
weaves  them  togeth- 
er. It  is  well  to  re- 
member that  there 
are  words  in  which 
"an  unaccountable 
spell  lurks  in  every 
syllable,"  others  in 
which  there  is  a 
perfect  symphony 
of  sound,  and  still 
others  that  are  dis- 
cordant, harsh,  un- 
pleasant. 

The  problem  of 
the  selection  o  f 
words  is  largely  a 
question     of    taste, 

but  the  important  thing  to  determine  is 
their  appropriateness.  The  appropriate 
use  of  a  word  consists  simply  in  selecting 
the  right  word  for  the  right  place.  If,  for 
example,  you  say  "she  held  the  watch  in 
her  delicate  fist,"  it  is  clear  that  "fist"  is 
decidedly  an  inappropriate  word.  It  is 
not  in  harmony  with  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion. To  get  the  right  word  for  the 
right  place  requires  intelligent  study — ^but 
it  is  worth  it. 

While  it  is  true  that  short,  simple  words 
are  generally  to  be  preferred,  longer  words^ 
if  they  convey  exactly  the  meaning  you 
intend,  are  often  advisable.     A  long  word 
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is  often  not  only  much  more  expressive,  but 
effects  an  important  economy  in  attention. 
The  test  to  apply  to  every  word  is : 
Does  it  express  the  meaning? 
Will  it  be  understood? 
Is  it  the  best  word  for  the  purpose? 
Is   it   necessary   to   make   the   sentence 
clear? 

A  dictionary  is  a  valuable  aid  in  study- 
ing words,  but  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  dictionary  contains  thousands  of 
words  that  are  not  in  current  use.    For  this 

reason  it  is  not  al- 
ways a  safe  guide. 
The  way  in  which 
the  best  contempo- 
rary  writers  use 
words  is  the  most 
practical  guide. 

Some  Words  to 
Avoid 

There  are  some 
words  of  current 
use,  however,  that 
should  be  avoided  as 
much  as  possible  in 
business  letters. 
They  are  such 
words  as  "h  e  r  e- 
w  i  t  h,"  "hereby," 
"thereto,"  "further- 
more," "inasmuch," 
etc.  They  should  be 
avoided  for  the  rea- 
son that  they  are 
formal,  stiff,  and 
lifeless  —  they  give 
your  letter  too  much 
the  air  of  a  legal 
document.  There  are  words,  too,  that 
carry  with  them  disagreeable  association. 
Take,  as  an  example,  the  word  "mortgage." 
There  are  thousands  of  people  to  whom  the 
mere  sound  of  that  word  is  a  nightmare! 
This  is  mentioned  simply  to  show  that 
there  is  much  more  to  a  word  than  its  dic- 
tionary meaning. 

In  writing  to  persons  not  in  the  "trade" 
— that  is,  those  who  are  likely  to  be  un- 
familiar with  the  phraseology  peculiar  to 
any  particular  line  of  business — avoid  the 
use  of  technical  terms;  such,  for  example, 
as  "to  cover  cost  of  transportation."  In 
such   an  instance   "freight"  or   "express" 
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charges  would  be  much  clearer  to  the  aver- 
age person.  Avoid  also  the  use  of  such 
hackneyed  expressions  as  "valued  favor," 
"esteemed  inquiry,"  "your  esteemed  favor," 
"enclose  please  find',"  "we  enclose  here- 
with," (if  a  thing  is  enclosed  it  necessarily 
must  be  herewith),  "we  take  pleasure  in 
informing  you."  "Valued"  and  "esteemed" 
as  thus  used  are  meaningless.  They  are 
relics  of  a  by-gone  age. 

Cultivate  originality  in  the  use  of  words. 
Say  old  things  in  a  new  way,  and  you  im- 
mediately focus  attention.  If  you  write, 
"an  analysis  of  stenographic  conditions  in 
the  time  of  Caesar,"  it  will  not  create 
nearly  so  vivid  an  impression  as  if  you 
say,  "pity  poor  Caesar,  his  stenographers 
did  not  use  Gregg  Shorthand." 

• 

How  to  Construct  ££Fectlve  Sentences 

The  next  point  to  be  considered — after 
you  have  decided  that  you  will  use  simple, 
understandable  words — is  your  sentence 
structure.  I  will  not  attempt  to  go  into 
the  grammar  of  the  sentence — I  will  take  it 
for  granted  you  know  something  of  that. 
Besides,  "grammar"  is  one  of  those  words 
that  brings  up  very  disagreeable  associa- 
tions! The  sentence  question  will  simply 
be  discussed  in  a  very  practical  way.  It 
is  more  important  from^  a  business  view- 
point to  use  words  fraught  with  meaning 
than  to  be  slavishly  grammatical. 

The  first  requirement  in  the  writing  of 
effective  sentences  is  that  the  arrangement 
of  the  words  be  logical.  An  important 
thought  that  we  must  hold  in  mind  is  that 
the  ordinary  sentence  makes  a  statement 
and  is  through;  but  the  ''business"  sen- 
tence must  do  more  than  this — it  must  de- 
scribe, convince,  sell,  conciliate. 

Two  Important  Sentence  Structures 

The  natural  business  sentence  is  the 
"loose"  sentence.  The  loose  sentence  is 
one  which  may  be  ended  at  a  point  earlier 
than  its  close.     Examples: 

The  position  will  pay  $1,500.00  for  nine 
months'  work  and  is  a  desirable  position  in 
every  way. 

The  cheap  postage  stamp  has  already  in- 
creased business  correspondence  prodigiously, 
but  it  has  had  a  far  different  effect  on  that 
of  friendship. 

The  city  of  San  Francisco  was  shaken  by  a 
great  earthquake  in  the  month  of  April,  1906, 


and  was  afterwards  almost  entirely  consumed 
by  fire. 

The  loose  sentence  is  especially  useful 
in  business  correspondence  because  of  its 
natural,  easy  style.  In  a  large  proportion 
of  all  business  writing  loose  sentences  are 
employed  to  the  almost  complete  exclusion 
of  other  kindis,  simply  because  the  normal 
English  sentence  is  loose.  Well-con- 
structed, loose  sentences  may  show  con- 
siderable variety  in  the  way  their  parts 
are  put  together.  Unless  well  kept  in 
hand,  however,  they  may  easily  become 
slovenly.  In  constructing  loose  sentences 
avoid  using  similar  be^nnings,  the  repeti- 
tion of  "and,"  and  closing  them  in  the 
same  way. 

There  is  one  important  quality  to  be 
observed  in  writing  any  kind  of  a  sentence 
— arrange  the  parts  so  that  the  bearing  of 
one  part  to  another  will  be  clearly  under- 
stood. 

Another  kind  of  sentence  that  is  par- 
ticularly useful  in  business  letters  is  the 
periodic.  A  periodic  sentence  is  one  which 
is  not  a  grammatically  complete  statement 
until  the  last  word  is  reached;  in  other 
words,  it  holds  the  though  in  suspension 
until  the  close  of  the  sentence. 

Examples:  When  the  press  is  free  and  every 
man  is  able  to  read,  aU  is  safe. 

When  you  have  looked  into  the  questions,  and 
have  decided  what  course  you  ought  to  take, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  know  your  decision. 

The  periodic  sentence  has  but  one  im- 
portant value  in  business  writing — it  forces 
the  reader  to  wait  for  the  full  meaning 
until  the  end  of  the  sentence  is  reached, 
thus  stimulating  his  interest.  It  also  pre- 
vents the  writer  stating  his  idea  and  then 
modifying  it  many  times,  as  is  the  tendency 
in  the  loose  sentence.  A  series  of  periodic 
sentences,  however,  would  be  inappropri- 
ate in  business  letter  writing,  because  it 
would  tend  to  make  the  writing  too  formal. 
Loose  sentences  may  often  be  converted 
into  periodic  sentences  by  inversion. 

Short  Sentences  Best 

The  length  of  the  sentences  we  use  has 
an  important  bearing  on  the  effectiveness 
of  our  language.  Correspondence  English 
runs  to  what  has  been  aptly  termed  the 
"salesmanship  style" — short,  snappy,  full- 
freighted  sentences.     It  is  a  variation  of 
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the  epi^ammatic  style,  with  good  strong, 
Belling  argnments  added  to  it.  Short  sen- 
tences, like  short  words^  are  much  more 
easily  understood.  The  short  sentence 
lends  itself  naturally  to  simplicity  of  treat- 
ment, if  properly  handled;  but  a  series  of 
short  sentences,  unrelieved  hy  an  occasional 
longer  one,  produce  an  effect  of  distracting 
jerkiness.  A  succession  of  long  sentences, 
on  the  other  hand,  produces  a  heariness 
and  formality  that  would  be  out  of  place  in 
business  correspondence.  It  is  by  a  judi- 
cious mixing  of  the  two  that  the  best  effect 
may  be  produced.  Note  how  effectively 
short  sentences  are  used  in  the  following 
examples : 

Young  men,  you  are  the  architects  of  your 
own  fortunes.  Rely  upon  your  own  strength 
of  body  and  soul,  Ta^e  for  your  star,  self' 
reliance.  Don't  take  too  much  advice.  Keep 
at  your  helm,  steer  your  own  ship,  and  re- 
member that  the  great  art  of  conunanding  is 
to  t^e  a  fair  share  of  the  work.  Think  well 
of  yourself.  Strike  out.  Be  In  earnest  Be 
self-reliant ,  Be  generous.  Be  civil.  Read  the 
papers.  Advertise  your  business.  Make 
money  and  do  good  irith  It.  Love  your  God 
and  your  fellowmen.  Love  truth  and  virtue. 
Love  your  country  and  obey  Its  laws.— Pr««- 
ident  PorUr. 

A  young  man  has  always  had  to  help  make 
his  opportunities,  and  he  must  do  that  to-day 
as  ever.  But  young  men  fail  more  nowadays 
than  they  used  to  twcause  they  expect  to  reap 
almost  as  soon  as  they  sow.  That  is  the  veiy 
great  trouble  with  the  young  men  of  the  pres- 
ent. TTiey  expect  opportunities  to  come  to 
them  without  application,  or  the  proper  shap- 
ing of  things  so  that  opportunities  will  drift 
their  way.  You  have  to  keep  your  eyes  open 
and  catch  hold  of  things;  they'll  not  eatch  hold 
of  you,  aa  a  rule. — Ja§.  J.  Hill. 
(To  be  continued.) 

0 

Miss  Tarr  as  a  Typist 

WE  ARE  indebted  to  the  Reming- 
ton Typewriter  Company  for  the 
accompanying  photo  of  Miss  Sa- 
lome L.  Tarr,  whose  fame  as  a  shorthand 
writer  extends  throughout  the  shorthand 
world.  Miss  Tarr,  who  is  but  nineteen, 
first  sprang  into  prominence  in  the  Fifth 
International  Shorthand  Speed  Contest  at 
Washington  in  1910,  when  she  won  third 
place  and  established  a  world's  record  for 
accuracy— 99.4  per  cent.  In  the  speed 
contest  of  the  National  Shorthand  Report- 
ers' Association  at  Buffalo,  1912,  slie  was 


awarded  speed  certificates  for  205  words 
per  minute  on  court  testimony,  and  181 
words  per  minute  on  straight  matter.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer  Miss  Tarr 
sprang  into  national  prominence  on  ac- 
count of  her  unusual  work  in  reporting  and 
transcribing  Governor  Wilson's  speech  of 


acceptance.  The  remarkable  feature  of 
her  work  in  reporting  Governor  Wilson's 
speech  was  the  promptness  with  which  she 
delivered  the  complete  transcript.  Her 
notable  work  attracted  attention  every- 
where, and  an  account  of  it  was  printed 
by  hundreds  of  papers  throughout  the 
country. 

Miss  Tarr's  work  emphasixes  the  point 
that  her  remarkable  snccess  is  due  to  her 
combined  ability  as  a  shorthand  writer  and 
typist.  Her  fame  as  a  shorthand  writer 
has  completely  overshadowed  her  work  as 
a  typist.  But  it  was  only  by  a  rare  com- 
bination of  the  two  that  she  was  able  to 
do  such  amazingly  good  work.  Her  picture 
at  her  machine  is  therefore  all  the  more 
interesting. 

0 

"Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way," 
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The  Trend  of  the  Times 

(The  key  to  this  plate  will  be  given  next  month.) 
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The  Tantalizing  Typist 

OF  all  the  girls  the  most  amusing  is 
the  typewriter  operator  to  whom  a 
playwright  is  dictating  a  play^  says 
the  Boston  Globe,  This  is  a  specimen  of 
the  kind  that  goes  on: 

"If  you  speak  during  that  period/*  the 
author  began,  "I  will " 

"A  peripd  after  that?"  the  typist  inter- 
rupted. 

"No,  no;  the  word  'period.'  I  will  kill 
you. 

"I  always  get  so  interested.  Is  this  a 
comedy  }" 

"Yes,  Maud.  Spare  me — spare  me " 

"You  must  not  call  me  Maud." 
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"No,  no ;  the  character  speaks.  Maud  is 
the  girl  in  the  play,  you  know.  Where 
was    I?" 

"You  were  at  'spare  me.*  " 

"Goes  down  on  knees  in  brackets." 

"On  his  knees?" 

"I  am  writing  this  comedy,  miss.  Knees 
in  brackets." 

"Yes.  What's  he  got  his  knees  in 
brackets  for?    Broken,  I  suppose?" 

"What  are  you  doing?  Let  me  see.  No, 
no,  no.  Put  that  sentence  in  brackets. 
Enter  servant.  Servant:  Never  have  I 
seen  nothing  like  that  be " 

"Anything,  of  course." 

"I  am  writing  this  piece." 

"That's  bad  grammar,  you  know." 

"Yes,  I  know — I  know.  Put  down  just 
what  I  say.     Maud,  look  at " 
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"Sir !   Oh,  I  forget.   Yes,  Look  at — 
"In  brackets,  George  looks   at  servant 
and  shakes " 


"No.    And  shakes  his  head- 
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—By  Elbert  Hubbard. 


"Who  shakes  his  head,  George  or  the 
servant  ?" 

"George — I  said  George." 

"Oh!  He  shakes  the  servant's  head, 
doesn't  he?" 

Author  faints. 

Nature,  when  she  adds  difficulties,  adds 

brains. — Emerson, 

*     *     * 

If  you  want  knowledge  you  must  toil  for 
it;  if  food,  you  must  toil  for  it;  if  pleasure, 
you  must  toil  for  it;  toil  is  the  law. — 
Ruskin, 
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Educational  Correspondence 

(The  key  to  this  plate  will  be  given  next  month.) 
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The  Art  of  Letter  Writing 

Some  Suggesiiona  From  Lord  Chesterfield 


NEARLY  two  hiuidred  years  ago 
there  lived  in  England  a  nobleman 
whose  letters  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  as  models  of  style  and  ele- 
gance. The  fact  that  Lord  Chesterfield 
wrote  letters  that  have  lived  when  all  else 
that  came  from  his  pen  has  been  forgotten 
makes  bis  snggestions  on  letter  writing  of 
pecoliar  valne  to  those  who  would  attain 
proficiency  in  the  epistolary  art. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  acceptance 
that  very  seldom  does  a  nobleman  bom 
leave  behind  him  much' trace  of  his  exist- 
ence outside  of  the  pages  of  the  peerage 
book.  Even  more  rare  is  it  that  snch  a 
man  exerts  an  influence  on  the  generations 
that  follow  him.  Lord  Chesterfield,  how- 
ever, is  an  exception  to  this  rule. 

Bom  in  England  in  1694  in  a  period 
of  corruption  and  profligacy  he  served  his 
country  in  various  capacities  through  a 
long  and  active  life.  Educated  in  Cam- 
bridge, successively  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  envoy  to  Holland  and  high  steward 
of  the  king's  household,  he  was  for  many 
jears  prominently  before  the  eyes  of  the 
English  people.  Possibly  the  most  im- 
portant service  he  rendered  to  posterity 
was  his  reformation  of  the  calendar.  The 
story  of  how  this  was  accomplished  in 
spite  of  great  opposition  may  he  found  in 
any  history  of  Chesterfield's  life. 

To  know  something  of  Chesterfield,  his 
repotation  and  bis  character,  is  necessary 
in  order  to  understand  the  literature  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  As 
W.  H.  Craig  says,  in  his  excellent  Lt/e  o/ 
Ijord  Chetterfield:  "From  historian  to 
metaphysician;  from  the  lordly  critic  to 
the  novelist,  pure  and  simple,  all  teem  with 


allusion  to  htin  in  some  shape  or  other; 
the  difficulty  being  to  find  an  author  who 
ignores  him  altogether." 

In  fiction  possibly  the  best  known  char- 
acters for  whom  Chesterfield  is  supposed 
to  be  the  inspiration  are  in  Smollett's  Rod- 
erick Random,  and  Dickens'  Bamabs 
Rudge. 

The  quotations  from  Chesterfield  which 
follow  deal  with  the  writing  of  bosineas 
letters.  They  must,  of  course,  be  read  in 
the  light  of  the  times  in  which  they  were 
written,  but  the  advice  they  contain  is  un- 
questionably sonnd. 

To  the  reader  whom  this  sketch  has 
succeeded  in  interesting  in  Chesterfield,  his 
life  and  works,  we  would  commend  for 
careful  reading  a  good  edition  of  the 
Chesterfield  letters.  Like  many  good 
things  of  standard  literature,  they  are 
recommended  for  an  occasional  hoar's 
thoughtful  reading  rather  than  for  con- 
tinued perusal  from  cover  to  cover.  While 
a  volume  of  this  kind  will  not  hold  the 
reader's  attention  in  the  same  way  as  will 
a  modern  novel,  it  will  do  much  to  stimu- 
late thought  and  illumine  future  reading. 

He  first  thing  necessary  in  writing  letters  of 
business  is  eirtreme  clearness  and  perspicuitf ; 
every  paragraph  should  be  so  clear  and  nnam- 
biguous,  that  the  dullest  fellow  in  the  world 
may  not  be  able  to  mistake  it,  nor  obliged  to 
read  it  twice  In  order  to  understand  <t.  This 
necessary  clearness  Implies  ■  correctneBS,  with- 
out excluding  an  elegancy  of  style.  Tropes, 
figures,  antitheses,  epigrams,  etc.,  would  be  as 
misplaced  and  as  impertinent  in  letters  of  busi- 
ness, as  they  are  sometimes  (if  judiciously  used) 
proper  ana  pleasing  in  famlliHr  letters,  upon 
common  and  trite  subjects.  In  business,  an 
elegant  simplicity,  the  result  of  care,  not  of 
labour,  is  required.  Business  must  be  well,  not 
affectedly,  dressed,  but  by  no  means  negligently. 
t«t  your  first  attention  be  to  clearness,  and 
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read  eveiy  paragraph  after  you  have  written  it, 
in  the  critical  view  of  discovering  whether  it  is 
possible  that  any  one  man  can  mistake  the  true 
sense  of  it;  and  correct  it  accordingly. 


If  you  speak  the  sense  of  an  angel,  in  bad 
words,  and  with  a  disagp-eeable  utterance,  no- 
body will  hear  you  twice,  who  can  help  it.  If 
you  write  epistles  as  well  as  Cicero,  but  in  a 
very  bad  hand,  and  very  ill-spelled,  whoever 
receives,  will  laugh  at  them;  and  if  you  had  the 
figure  of  Adonis,  with  an  awkward  air  and 
motions,  it  will  disgust  instead  of  'pleasing. 
Study  manner  therefore  in  everything,  if  you 
would  be  anything. 

•  •    • 

Politeness  is  as  much  concerned  in  answering 
letters  within  a  reasonable  time,  as  it  is  in  re- 
turning a  bow,  immediately.  .  .  .  Letters  of 
business  must  be  answered  immediately,  and  are 
the  easiest  to  write  or  to  answer,  for  the  subject 
is  ready.  There  must  be  no  prettinesses,  no 
quaintnesses,  no  antitheses,  nor  even  wit. 

*  •    • 

Style  is  the  dress  of  thoughts;  and  let  them 
be  ever  so  just,  if  your  style  is  homely,  coarse, 
and  vulgar,  they  will  appear  to  as  mudi  disad- 
vantage, and  be  as  ill  received  as  your  person, 
though  ever  so  well  proportioned,  would,  if 
dressed  in  rags,  dirt,  and  tatters.  It  is  not 
every  understcuiding  tfiat  can  judge  of  matter, 
but  every  ear  can  and  does  judge,  more  or 
less,  of  style;  and  were  I  either  to  speak  or 
write  to  the  public,  I  should  prefer  moderate 
matter,  adorned  with  all  the  beauties  and  ele- 
gances of  style,  to  the  strongest  matter  in  the 
world,  ill-worded  and  ill-delivered. 


The  Use  of  the  Title  Miss 

6.  Should  a  young  lady,  who  is  assistant 
cashier  in  a  bank,  place  the  title  "Miss*^  before 
her  name  in  signing  drafts,  notes,  checks,  etc.? 
If  so,  should  '*Miss**  be  enclosed  in  parentheses? 

The  weight  of  opinion  as  well  as  of 
usage  seems  to  be  against  the  prefixing 
of  the  title  Miss  or  Mrs.  to  the  name  of 
a  business  woman  in  signing  business 
papers.  Miss  Ruth  Styer,  Benkelman^ 
Nebr.^  in  her  discussion  says: 

A  person  who  acts  as  cashier,  in  signing 
drafts,  notes,  checks,  etc.,  should  spend  as  little 
time  as  possible  in  writing  his  own  name. 

Members  of  the  masculine  sex  never  write  the 
title  Afr.  before  their  name,  and  it  is  therefore 
unnecessary  for  a  lady  to  write  Miss  or  Mrs, 
The  name  should  be  made  as  short  as  possible 
and  always  written  the  same  way. 

In  supporting  this  decision  Mr.  Arthur 
Skeeles,  Ellwood  City,  Pa.,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing ruling: 


The  only  reason  for  ever  placing  the  title 
Miss  or  Mrs,  before  a  woman's  name  is  to  enable 
the  correspondent  to  address  a  reply  properly. 
The  title  should  be  prefixed  when  writing  to  a 
stranger  from  whom  you  expect  a  reply,  and  at 
no  other  time.  So  long  as  the  bank  on  which  the 
draft  is  drawn  recogniees  her  signature  as  valid, 
nothing  else  about  her  matters  to  the  holder  of 
the  draft. 

Another  contributor  with  a  decidedly 
negative  verdict  is  Mr.  Frank  Dawson, 
Williamstown,  W.  Va.  He  expresses  him- 
self thus: 

Decidedly  no.  If  the  recipient  of  a  check  or 
note  be  especially  interested  in  the  gender  of 
the  maker,  he  has  the  right  to  call  at  the  bank 
and  find  out;  otherwise,  tiie  regularly  appointed 
assistant  cashier  of  a  bank  may  sign  aU  papers 
for  which  he  or  she  is  eligible,  without  any 
qualifying  term. 

Mr.    B.   S.   Barrett,   Brooklyn,   N.    Y., 

brings  out  the  point  that  while  this  title 

is  unnecessary  in  signing  checks,  notes  or 

drafts,  it  is  absolutely  essential  in  other 

cases.     Mr.  Barrett's  contribution  reads: 

As  to  using  the  title  in  signing  checks,  etc., 
I  should  say,  decidedly,  no.  "Die  question  of  sex 
does  not  arise  in  such  cases,  and  the  title  is 
wholly  unnecessary;  but  in  signing  deeds,  or 
other  legal  papers,  where  it  is  necessary  to  know 
whether  it  is  the  signature  of  a  man  or  a  woman, 
and  whether  a  single  or  married  woman,  the 
title  is  required.  In  writing  letters,  also,  the 
title  should  be  used,  especia&y  if  an  answer  is 
expected,  so  that  the  correspondent  may  know 
how  properly  to  address  the  writer  of  the 
missive.  In  short,  it  is  simply  a  question  whether 
the  circumstances  render  it  necessary  that  the 
sex  should  be  known. 

A  minority  verdict  in  the  case  in  favor 

of  the  invariable  use  of  Miss  and  Mrs.  is 

returned  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Kemp,  Decatur, 

111.,  who  quotes  the   following  text-book 

rule: 

A  business  woman  should  never  neglect  to 
prefix  to  her  signature  the  title  Miss  or  Mrs.  in 
parentheses.  The  correct  form  of  signature  for 
a  woman  is  (Miss)  Anna  C.  Cornwall,  or  (Mrs.) 
J.  B.  Gordon. 

As  practical  exceptions  to  this  rule  we 
could  cite  numerous  instances  of  well- 
known  women  who  in  business  and  official 
communications  do  not  prefix  a  title  to 
their  signature. 

Other  readers  whose  contributions  are 
worthy  of  mention  are  Miss  Eva  Jackson, 
South  Bend,  Ind. ;  Mr.  W.  S.  Hollis,  Port- 
land, Ore.,  and  Mr.  Sam  J.  Bradfield, 
Decatur,  111. 
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Pen  or  Pencil? 

7.    Will  you  kindly  discuss  in  an  early  issue 
of  the  Qregg  Writer  the  relative  value  of  the' 
use  of  pen  and  ink,  fountain  pen,  and  pencil  as 
instruments  for  writing  shorthand? 

Probably  no  subject  in  connection  irith 
shorthand  practice  has  been  more  fre-  ' 
qnently  and  more  widely  discussed  than 
this.  One  of  the  best  things  on  the  subject 
ever  written  will  be  found  in  The  Factors 
of  Shorthand  Speed,  ^  by  David  Wolfe 
Brown.  We  are  indebted  to  Brother  John 
L.  Voelker,  Holy  Rosary  School^  Dayton, 
Ohio,  for  placing  before  us  in  a  small 
space  the  gist  of  the  arguments  set  forth 
in  this  book. 

Rbaboxs  IK  Favor  of  the  Peit 

1.  It  requires  less  muscular  exertion.  The 
pen-writer  works  for  longer  periods  with  less 
fatigue.  In  many  cases  the  pencil  makes  an 
impression  through  two  or  three  pages  of  the 
notehook. 

3.  The  pen  permits  and  promotes  a  lightness 
of  touch,  and  this  conduces  to  speed. 

3.  Pen  notes  are  better  adapted  for  preserva- 
tion than  pencil  notes,  which  even  ordinary 
handling  tends  to  blur. 

4.  Pen  notes  are  more  legible,  especially 
iv'hen  they  must  be  read  at  night. 

5.  Neater  notes  can  be  made  with  the  pen 
than  with  pencil. 

6.  Pencil  notes,  in  consequence  of  their  in- 
trinsic illegibility,  can  seldom  be  transcribed 
by  other  persons  than  the  writer. 

7.  The  old  objection,  based  on  loss  of  time 
by  pen-dipping,  has  been  made  obsolete  by  the 
introduction  of  the  fountain  pen. 

8.  All  official  reporting  of  the  U.  S.  Senate 
for  forty  years  has  been  done  with  the  pen. 

9.  If  the  advantages  of  the  pen  are  to  be 
enjoyed,  it  must  be  held  in  the  right  way,  and 
its  proper  management  must  have  been  acquired 
by  sufficient  practice. 

10.  Note  this  one  consideration  of  over- 
whelming force — ^the  liability  of  the  pencil  point 
to  break  treacherously  at  a  most  critical  mo- 
ment. 

Of  interest  in  this  connection  is  the  dis- 
cussion of  How  the  Writers  Worked,  which 
may  be  found  in  the  September,  1912, 
Gregg  Writer  in  the  account  of  the  speed 
contest  of  the  National  Shorthand  Report- 
ers' Association.  Expert  writers  use  all 
three  instruments  mentioned,  and  the  ulti- 
mate decision  will  always  be  a  matter  of 
individual  preference.  Mr.  H.  E.  Kemp 
emphasizes  this  and  at  the  same  time 
brings  out  the  importance  of  the  expert 
writer  placing  himself  beyond  the  power 
of  luck  or  accident. 


Get  it  down,  and  in  such  a  way  that  you  are 
able  to  read  it  afterwards,  whatever  tools  are 
used!  Get  that.  If  you  are  in  the  habit  of 
using  a  fountain  pen,  always  have  at  least  two. 
filled,  ready  for  use.  Have  one  or  more  good 
pencils  ready,  always,  in  case  of  emergency, 
but  more  than  that,  become  accustomed  to  using 
them. 

Use  black,  red,  green,  purple,  or  violet  ink, 
any  color  of  pencil,  a  goose  quill,  or,  as  a  last 
resort,  use  a  pin  or  nail  and  scratch  on  the  fur- 
niture, but  "get  it  down !"  Get  that!  The  idea 
is  to  And  out  which  tools  are  best  adapted  to 
your  use  and  temperament,  then  get  used  to 
them.  Most,  if  not  all,  shprthand  writers  will 
do  best  by  learning  to  use  and  by  adapting 
themselves  to  at  least  two  writing  instruments. 
Some  hunters  would  bag  much  more  game 
under  the  same  circumstances  with  an  old 
muzzle  loading  shotgun  than  others  with  the 
best  gun  made,  simply  because,  in  both  cases, 
they  know  the  tool  with  which  they  work.  If 
you  are  given  a  "Message  to  Garcia,-*'  deliver 
it,  whatever  happens. 

The  verdict  of  our  contributors  is  as 
follows :  Those  in  favor  of  the  use  of  the 
fountain  pen  are  Mr.  R.  E.  Young,  Gales- 
burg,  111.,  and  Mr.  H.  Frank  Dawson, 
Williamstown,  W.  Va.;  Mr.  Samuel  J. 
Bradfield,  Decatur,  111.,  and  Mr.  B.  S. 
Barrett,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  favor  the  pen- 
cil, while  the  dip  pen  finds  an  advocate 
in  Mr.  W.  S.  Hollis,  Portland,  Ore. 

Working  Speed  in  Typewriting 

8.  What  is  the  ordinary  working  speed  of 
a  typist  in  performing  his  regular  duties  in 
an  office? 

The  estimate  of  Mr.  Arthur  Skeeles  is 
as  follows:  If  the  typist  is  "ordinary," 
his  speed  is  about  twenty-five  words  a 
minute;  if  he  is  a  "first-class"  operator, 
his  speed  is  fifty  words;  if  he  may  be 
ranked  as  an  "expert,"  his  speed  must  be 
seventy-five  or  more.  The  reports  of  the 
International  Contests  which  appear  in  an- 
other section  of  this  issue  will  form  an 
interesting  supplement  to  this  analysis. 
The  amateur  record  now  equals  the  pro- 
fessional; the  school  record  is  higher  than 
many  former  professional  records,  and  the 
logical  conclusion  is  that  the  practical  of- 
fice typist  of  to-day  writes  faster  than  the 
professional  operator  of  yesterday.  We 
certainly  believe  this  to  be  true  and, 
though  our  other  contributors  place  a 
standard  as  low  as  does  Mr.  Skeeles,  we 
would    suggest   that    the    "ordinary"    rate 
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given  may  do  for  an  "ordinary"  beginner^ 
but  that  it  is  not  up  to  the  standard  fixed 
for  an  experienced  writer  who  makes  any 
pretension  of  being  a  success. 

O 

Should  a  Stenographer  Correct  His  Em- 
ployer's Errors? 

9.  If  the  stenographer  feels  sure  that  the 
matter  being  dictated  is  grammatically  incor- 
rect, should  he  take  issue  with  his  employer  and 
endeavor  to  prove  to  him  wherein  he  is  wrong, 
or  should  he  go  on  and  write  the  matter  as 
dictated? 

Mr.  Walter  E.  Lindig,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
puts  the  case  as  follows : 

All  sensible  employers  appreciate  the  offices 
of  a  good  stenogp-apher  and  his  suggestions — 
when  they  are  made  in  a  tactful  spirit  and  not 
with  an  air  of  superior  intelligence  or  literary 
ability. 

The  stenographer  should,  of  course,  be  sure  of 
his  g^und  before  attempting  revision. 

Until  he  is  proficient  in  composition,  punctu- 
ation, etc.,  he  is  in  no  position  to  render  aid  to 
his  employer. 

Few  men,  however,  are  able  to  dictate  perfect 
letters  off  hand.  They  usually  expect  a  stenog- 
rapher to  correct  their  errors,  to  make  clear 
ambiguous  statements  and  to  make  the  finished 
letters  as  presentable  as  possible. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  employers  whose 
choice  of  language  is  good,  whose  construction 
is  orderly  and  clear,  resent  the  slightest  change. 
In  such  cases,  the  stenographer  should  tran- 
scribe word  for  word,  as  dictated. 

A  page  from  her  own  experience  is  pre- 
sented by  Miss  Amy  Park,  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.: 

My  experience  has  taught  me  that  the  best 
way  to  solve  this  problem  is  to  correct  the 
errors  either  as  I  take  the  dictation  or  as  I 
transcribe,  without  having  first  discussed  the 
matter  with  the  dictator. 

When  I  took  my  present  position  several 
years  ago  it  was  my  first  permanent  position 
and  as  I  had  been  instructed  at  school  to  make 
such  corrections  I  did  so  without  asking  any 
questions.  I  soon  learned  that  an  ability  not 
only  to  correct  minor  grammatical  errors  but 
also  to  change  the  construction  of  whole  sen- 
tences was  one  of  the  chief  qualifications  desired 
in  this  position.  At  that  time  there  was  in  the 
firm  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  was  much 
crowded  with  work  and  who  frequently  dictated 
letters  and  legal  papers  which  required  con- 
siderable reconstructing  and  straightening  out. 
One  of  his  main  mistakes  was  to  repeat  the 
same  thing  several  times,  this  perhaps  being 
due  to  the  volume  of  his  work  and  the  many 
matters  requiring  his  attention.  One  of  his 
roost  common  expressions  wh^n  he  had  ftnishcd 


dictation  was,  "Now,  you  write  it  out  and  just 
straighten  it  out  and  make  it  read  as  I  want  it 
to." 

I  have  since  adopted  the  plan  of  correcting 
matter  as  it  is  dictated  if  the  errors  are  slight, 
but  if  they  are  such  as  to  require  complete  re- 
construction of  sentences  and  the  dictation  is  so 
rapid  that  this  method  is  impracticable,  I  make 
corrections  as  I  transcribe,  but  always  without 
asking  permission  to  do  so.  Of  course,  as  I  am 
familiar  with  the  work  and  handle  part  of  the 
correspondence  without  dictation  this  is  per- 
missible, but  I  have  also  done  considerable  pub- 
lic work,  some  court  reporting,  taking  deposi- 
tions, etc.,  and  my  experience  has  shown  me 
that  men  expect  this  to  be  done  without  ques- 
tions and  comment,  and  consider  that  unless  a 
stenographer  is  capable  of  doing  this  sort  of 
work  and  does  it  without  being  told,  she  is  not 
well  qualified.  However,  there  might  well  be 
some  persons  who  would  prefer  that  the  stenog- 
rapher should  not  take  the  liberty  of  changing 
their  dictation  without  first  consulting  them,  but 
since  the  greater  part  of  the  time  when  the  tran- 
script is  being  prepared  the  dictator  is  away 
from  the  office,  if  an  error  were  not  discovered 
and  discussed  with  the  dictator  at  the  time  the 
dictation  was  taken,  it  would  result  in  consid- 
erable loss  of  time  to  have  to  suspend  work  until 
the  dictator  returned. 

A  brief  statement  which  puts  her  side 
of  the  question  clearly  before  us  is  sub- 
mitted by  Miss  Elva  M.  Jolliff,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.: 

In  my  experience  I  have  found  it  better  in 
transcribing  my  notes  to  correct  any  gram- 
matical errors  which  may  have  been  made  by 
the  dictator,  but  have  never  considered  it  nec- 
essary to  mention  the  matter  to  him.  The  ma- 
jority of  business  men  have  neither  the  time 
nor  the  inclination  to  discuss  such  matters,  but 
expect  the  stenographer  to  have  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  grammar  to  avoid  the  use  of  incorrect 
expressions. 

To  Miss  Edith  L.  Mook,  Denver,  Colo., 
however,  we  are  giving  the  award  for  her 
discussion  of  this  problem.  Based  as  this 
discussion  is  on  sound  judgment  and  re- 
inforced by  practical  and  successful  ex- 
perience, the  advice  it  contains  can  be 
safely  followed  to  the  letter  by  the  young 
stenographer  to  whom  this  problem  has 
presented  itself  for  the  first  time. 

In  answer  to  Question  No.  9,  I  should  do 
neither.  I  should  correct  everything  I  knew  to 
be  an  error,  grammatical  or  otherwise,  as  I  tran- 
scribed, without  changing  the  intended  sense  of 
the  matter  dictated.  It  seems  to  me  that  part 
of  the  duty  of  a  first-class  stenographer  is  to 
make  such  corrections  as  are  necessary.  The 
chances  are  the  employer  will  be  gjrateful  for 
such  assistance.  It  is  often  difficult  for  a  dic- 
tator to  carry  long  sentences  in  his  mind  apd  he 
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makes  grammatical  errors  through  lapses  of 
memory  as  to  what  he  has  already  said.  Again, 
an  employer  of  great  natural  ability  and  worthy 
attainments  in  the  business  world  may  have  had 
small  opportunity  in  his  youth  for  what  we  are 
pleased  to  call  ^'education/'  and  he  appreciates 
the  stenographer  who  will  look  after  his  inter- 
ests in  every  possible  way.  He  doesn't  want  a 
machine,  but  an  intelligent  individual  interested 
in  his  work. 

If  an  employer  objected  to  my  corrections 
and  I  felt  sure  of  being  right,  I  would  endeavor 
to  explain  my  point  of  view  in  as  amiable  a  way 
as  possible,  giving  my  reasons  or  authority  for 
same  and  trying  to  avoid  any  show  of  egotism 
or  superior  knowledge. 

There  may  be  here  and  there  an  employer 
who  would  take  issue  with  a  stenographer  for 
not  transcribing  the  work  exactly  as  given, 
errors  and  all,  in  which  case  my  action  would 
be  governed  somewhat  by  circumstances;  but  I 
do  not  feel  sure  tliat  it  is  ever  wise  for  a 
stenographer  to  attempt  to  hold  a  position 
where  expected  to  do  work  which  is  absolutely 
incorrect.  If  obliged  to  retain  the  position 
through  force  of  circumstances  and  the  errors 
were  positively  insisted  upon,  I  should  com- 
ply temporarily,  but  make  every  effort  to  se- 
cure another  position  as  soon  as  possible.  To  do 
incorrect  work  reflects  upon  the  reputation  of 
the  stenographer.  Some  of  it  is  almost  sure 
to  go  to  people  who  know,  even  if  the  em- 
ployer does  not.  Then,  too,  there  is  much  in 
the  force  of  habit,  and,  after  becoming  accus- 
tomed to  including  errors  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  again  re- 
sume habits  of  carefulness  and  accuracy. 

This  question  proved  unusually  popu- 
lar^ and  we  regret  that  we  are  unable  to 
quote  from  the  opinions  expressed  by  Miss 
Carita  L.  Cutler,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Mr. 
Arthur  G.  Skeeles,  EUwood  City,  Pa. ;  Mr. 
Samuel  J.  Bradiield,  Decatur,  111.;  Mr. 
H.  Frank  Dawson,  Williamstown,  W.  Va. ; 
Miss  Eva  Jackson,  South  Bend,  Ind. ;  Miss 
Helen  Yungbluth,  Marquette,  Mich.;  Miss 
Ethel  G.  Stone,  Logan,  W.  Va. ;  Mr.  B.  S. 
Barrett,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Mr.  W.  S.  Hol- 
lis,  Portland,  Ore.,  and  Mr.  Frederick  R. 
Austin,  Detroit,  Mich. 


One  Cause  of  Retarded  Shorthand  Speed 

10.  A  reader  who  has  been  studying  short- 
hand alone  experiences  some  difficulty  in  ac- 
quiring speed.  He  writes  that  he  has  seen  a 
statement  in  a  shorthand  text-book  to  the  effect 
that  the  average  person  can  write  longhand  at 
the  rate  of  forty  words  a  minute.  This  ireader, 
however,  finds  that  his  rate  of  longhand  writing 
is  not  more  than  twenty-flve  words  a  minute 
and   he  is  wondering  as  to  whether  this   fact 


retards  his  shorthand  s)>eed.    Will  contributors 
please  discuss  fully? 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Hausman,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  writes  as  follows  against  the  theory 
outlined  in  this  question: 

To  say  that  one*s  shorthand  speed  is  deter- 
mined by  the  rate  of  speed  acquired  in  longhand 
is  quite  erroneous.  The  writer  finds  that  he  had 
the  same  difficulty  with  regard  to  longhand 
writing.  He,  too,  could  not  write  speedily  and 
have  his  copy  legible.  But  that  did  not  retard 
his  shorthand  speed.    In  fact,  it  aided  him. 

The  very  fact  that  a  person  cannot  write 
speedily  in  longhand  will  enable  him  to  acquire 
more  speed  in  shorthand.  If  you  consider 
that  action  is  coupled  with  thought,  you  will 
appreciate  the  truth  of  this.  The  person  who 
thinks  slowly,  will  most  often  act  slowly;  and 
he  who  thinks  quickly,  will  invariably  act 
quickly.  Therefore,  speed  will  be  determined 
by  thought  action. 

When  we  examine  the  problem  at  hand,  we 
must  consider  the  following  question:  "Will 
the  thought  grasping  of  a  slow  longhand  writer 
be  slower  or  faster  than  that  of  a  shorthand 
writer?"  That  depends  upon  his  mastery  of 
the  shorthand  system  he  writes.  If  he  will 
mcister  his  shorthand  principles,  he  will  write 
more  rapidly.  Similarly,  if  he  has  more  prac- 
tice with  longhand,  he  will  excel  in  that,  so, 
then,  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  by  devoting 
more  time  to  shorthand  practice. 

The  reason  is  easily  understood.  Each  habit 
that  we  contract,  no  matter  whether  good  or 
evil,  is  governed  by  a  new  set  of  neurones,  or 
nerves  in  the  brain.  So,  the  person  who  is 
learning  to  write  shorthand  is  setting  into  being 
a  new  set  of  neurones,  different  from  those 
which  are  the  longhand  writing  neurones. 
Therefore,  since  the  two  systems  of  writing 
are  gained  through  two  different  processes,  the 
thought  grasping  of  either  system  will  depend 
upon  the  means  employed  in  forming  the  two 
habits. 

Now,  then,  if  this  shorthand  student  has  al- 
lowed exceptions  to  the  habit  of  writing  long- 
hand to  slip  in,  let  him  see  to  it  that  he  does 
not  allow  exceptions  to  slip  into  his  short- 
hand practice.  Prof.  James  in  his  book  on 
psychology  sums  up  this  argument  in  these 
famous  words:  "Lock  yourself  with  as  strong 
an  initiative  as  possible.  Do  not  allow  any 
exceptions  to  occur,  until  you  are  sure  you 
have  mastered  the  habit."  Therefore,  take  this 
to  heart,  forget  the  suggestion  put  forth  by 
that  shorthand  text-book,  and  form  the  right 
sort  of  htibit.  That  will  enable  you  to  increase 
your  rate  of  speed  in  shorthand. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  subject,  Mr. 
Kemp  .upholds  the  necessity  of  hand  train- 
ing and  suggests  methods  of  correcting  the 
difficulty.  This  opinion,  based  as  it  is  on 
successful  teaching  experience,  strikes,  we 
believe,  at  the  root  of  the  matter: 
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Mr.  Elliott's  Notes 

(For  key,  see  page  29S,) 
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reporters  and  the  big  army  of  ambitious 
stenographers  who  have  their  sails  set  for 
the  reportorial  port.  He  uses  a  dicta- 
phone in  transcribing  some  of  his  notes 
and  keeps  a  typist  busy  s,  good  portion  of 
the  time.  His  method  of  indicating  the 
names  of  attorneys  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. He  does  this  by  writing  the  initial 
of  the  attorney,  and  in  case  the  surnames 
of  two  attorneys  in  a  case  begin  with  the 
same  letter  he  distinguishes  them  by  using 
the  initial  of  the  Christian  name  of  one^ 
or  sometimes  a  syllable  of  his  surname^ 
as  the  circumstances  would  indicate  to  be 
the  most  advisable. 

The  attorney  examining  the  witness  is 
denoted  by  placing  his  initial  above  the 
line  of  writing  at  the  beginning  of  the 
examination,  and  then  beginning  all  ques- 
tions asked  by  him  at  the  left  of  the  mar- 
ginal line,  starting  all  remarks  (other  than 
questions  by  the  examining  attorney)  to 
the  ri|[^ht  of  the  marginal  line.  To  make 
it  more  clear,  Mr.  Elliott  uses  a  notebook 
9x4^^  inches  and  a  red  perpendicular  line 
\y^  inches  from  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
sheet,  and  the  remarks  of  the  examining 
attorney  will  begin  immediately  at  the  side 
of  the  sheet  and  other  remarks  to  the  right 
of  the  perpendicular  line.  Where  the 
court,  in  passing  on  an  objection,  says, 
simply,  "Overruled,"  "Objection  over- 
ruled," "Sustained,"  "Objection  sus- 
tained," etc.,  he  finds  it  unnecessary  to 
indicate  that  the  words  are  those  of  the 
court;  but  where  the  court  makes  other 
remarks  he  writes  the  initial  of  the  court 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  attor- 
ney. 

•  Bir.  Elliott's  Reporting  Notes 

The  specimen  of  notes  submitted  by  Mr. 
Elliott  is  interesting  asd  deserving  of  your 
careful  consideration.  He  believes  the  in- 
tersecting principle  is  a  very  valuable  ex- 
pedient, and  that  writers  should  avail 
themselves  of  it  more  frequently  than  they 
do.  His  notes  show  him  to  be  an  accom- 
plished shorthand  writer.  They  will  be 
especially  appreciated  by  those  engaged 
in  actaal  reporting. 

There  is  an  almost  photograph-like 
clearness  about  his  abbreviations  and 
phrases  such  as  "good  or  bad,"  "general 


reputation,"  "wc  object  to  that."  They 
not  only  stand  out  clearly  and  unmistak- 
ably but  are  immediately  readable. 

It  is  not  enough,  you  will  remember, 
simply  to  be  able  to  read  your  notes — 
you  must  be  able  to  read  them  at  a  glance 
if  you  would  class  yourself  among  the 
accomplished  reporters.  Of  course,  you 
cannot  expect  too  much  at  the  beginning. 
The  inexperienced  reporter  does  well  to 
read  his  notes  at  all  in  view  of  the  many 
unusual  conditions  he  has  to  meet  with, 
and  the  extensive  vocabulary  of  technical, 
special  and  slang  expressions  that  he  en- 
counters. It  is  a  pleasure  to  read  notes 
like  those  illustrate.  When  one  is  dic- 
tating to  two  typists,  for  instance,  little 
progress  is  made  unless  the  notes  yield 
their  meaning  at  first  glance. 

In  a  case  where  you  expect  to  dictate 
to  two  typists  you  can  facilitate  matters 
greatly  by  punctuating  the  notes  with 
commas  as  you  write,  straightening  out 
the  awkwardly  executed  outlines  and  per- 
fecting many  other  little  details  that  en- 
able you  to  dictate  more  rapidly.  To 
those  not  accustomed  to  reporting  it  will 
no  doubt  sound  unusual  to  talk  about 
punctuating  rapid  court  testimony,  but  it 
is  one  of  the  "tricks  of  the  trade"  that 
you  acquire  through  the  hard  school  of 
experience. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  Mr.  El- 
liott's phrasing.  The  phrases  are  not  ar- 
bitrarily and  unthinkingly  devised,  but 
embody  the  underlying  spirit  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  system. 

We  trust  Mr.  Elliott  will  favor  us  at 
some  later  date  with  other  suggestions  in 
regard  to  his  work  and  other  phrases. 
They  would  be  interesting  to  all  of  us. 
In  the  meantime  we  are  pleased  to  present 
this  little  sketch  of  his  work  and  wish  him 
the  very  greatest  success. 

Key  to  Mr.  Elliott's  Notes 

Q  You  said  his  general  reputation  as  a 
peaceable,  law-abiding  citizen  was  bad?  A  Yes, 
sir. 

Q  Do  you  know  his  general  reputation,  in 
the  community  in  which  he  resides,  for  truth 
and  veracity?  A  Well,  I  have  known  him  a 
long  time  and  had  a  good  many  dealings 
with  him. 
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Q    Is  that  reputation  good  or  bad? 

BY  MR.  SMITH:  We  object  to  that  The 
witness  has  not  shown  himself  qualified  to 
answer. 

BY  THE  COURT:   Objection  sustained. 

BY  MR.  MOORE:  I  mean  by  general 
reputation  what  people  generally  say  about 
him,  not  what  you  may  know.  Are  you  ac- 
quainted with  what  the  people  generally  say 
about  him  in  that  regard?  A  I  can*t  see  my 
way  clear  to  say  I  am. 

Q  I  believe  you  stated  on  direct  examination 
that  you  did  not  hear  but  one  of  the  con- 
versations between  plaintiff  and  defendant? 
A  YeSy  sir. 

Q  You  are  sure  you  did  not  hear  but  the 
one?  A  Yes,  sir;  after  I  heard  that,  I  never 
saw  the  plaintiff  any  more  until  the  early  part 
of  June,  and  meanwhile  I  understaM  the  con- 
tract was  made. 

Q  Who  did  you  first  tell  what  you  were 
going  to  testify  in  this  case?  A  The  plaintiff's 
attorneys. 

Q  How  did  they  know  you  knew  anything 
about  it?     A    I  do  not  know. 

Q  When  did  they  first  talk  to  you  about  it? 
A   A   week  or  two  ago. 

Q  Did  they  come  to  you  or  you  go  to  them 
and  volunteer  to  testify?    A   They  came  to  me. 

Q  Hadn't  you  talked  with  the  plaintiff  be- 
fore that  time?    A    No,  sir;  I  had  not. 

Q  You  can't  tell  the  jury  how  the  attorneys 
learned  you  knew  anything  about  it?  A  No, 
sir. 

Q  Did  you  pay  your  own  railroad  fare  to 
come  here?    A   Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

BY  MR.  SMITH:  We  object  to  that. 

BY  THE  COURT:  It  is  already  answered. 
Overruled. 

BY  MR.  MOORE:  Have  you  talked  with 
plaintiff  since  you  got  here?     A   Yes,  sir. 


Some  Interesting  Word -forms 

THE  following  list  of  words  taken 
from  a  malpractice  case  was  com- 
piled by  Hermann  F.  Post,  recently 
appointed  the  official  stenographer  for  the 
Fourth  Judicial  District  of  Idaho,  with 
headquarters  at  Shoshone  Falls,  Idaho. 
This  should  be  particularly  interesting  to 
stenographers  taking  up  court  reporting, 
as  Mr.  Post  had  to  report  a  case  involving 
these  words  within  about  two  months  after 
his  appointment.  It  is  also  indicative  of 
one  of  the  numerous  sets  of  technical  terms 
a  reporter  might  meet  any  day  in  the  week, 
some  of  the  other  sets  being  chemical,  elec- 
trical, meteorological,  physical,  medical, 
including  all  the  different  branches  of  each 


subject.  For  instance,  with  reference  to 
the  medical  terms,  there  is  a  special  set 
of  terms  for  an  injury  resulting  in  a 
hernia,  the  breaking  of  a  bone  or  severe 
traumatism  of  any  kind. 
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Keys  to  Last  Month's  Shorthand  Plates 


Technical  Business  Letters 

Cranston  Motor  Vehicle  Company, 

Lewiston,  Maine. 
Gentlemen: 

We  regret  very  much  to  And  it  necessary  to 
write  you  regarding  the  first  car  purchased 
from  you  last  year.  As  you  remember,  it 
was  sent  back  to  the  factory  ancl  was  to  be 
put  in  first-class  running  condition.  We  re- 
ceived the  car  here,  sold  it,  and  it  was  in 
service  only  a  few  days  when  it  developed  a 
decided  knock  in  the  motor.  We  were  obliged 
to  take  the  bottom  of  the  crank-case  off  and 
found  that  the  lower  half  of  the  center  crank- 
shaft bearing  had  broken  in  half.  This  we  re- 
paired. At  the  time  we  noticed  that  the  kick- 
ing rods  were  somewhat  loose,  but  did  not 
feel  that  this  was  going  to  cause  any  trouble, 
so  we  put  the  car  together.  These  repairs 
required  about  thirty  hours  of  labor.  On  trying 
the  car  we  found,  much  to  our  surprise,  that 
the  defect  had  not  been  overcome  and  we  were 
obliged  to  take  it  apart  again.  This  time  we 
made  new  rest-pins  and  bushines  and  we  also 
re-adJusted  other  parts  of  uie  mechanism. 
Three  days  after  the  car  was  put  on  the  road 
again,  it  collapsed  and  Mr.  Johnson,  the  owner, 
now  wants  to  know  what  can  be  expected  of 
us  by  way  of  putting  the  machine  in  perma- 
nently serviceable  condition.  We  are  at  a  loss 
to  know  how  to  act  in  the  matter  and  await 
your  instructions. 

Very  truly  yours. 


Decatur  Manufacturing  Company, 

Decatur,  Illinois. 
Gentlemen:  We  adcnowledge  receipt  of  your 
order  of  the  97th  for  five  additional  type  O 
motors.  It  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  ship 
these  within  thirty  days  as  you  request,  and 
the  best  we  can  do  is  one  motor  per  week  after 
April  17  and  until  May  15,  but  after  that  we 
can  give  you  two  per  week  until  June  15,  then 
four  per  week.  These  promises  are  based  upon 
running  our  plant  exclusively  upon  your  sizes, 
but  we  also  have  other  customers  to  whom 
we  must  give  some  attention  and  as  your 
specifications  were  received  very  late  in  the 
season,  it  does  not  leave  us  much  time  to  offer 
you.  We  are  as  anxious  to  furnish  you  with 
our  goods  as  you  are  to  receive  them,  but  we 
cannot  make  promises  that  will  largely  over- 
tax our  capacity. 

Referring  to  the  matter  of  prices  on  our 
goods,  we  would  say  that  you  possibly  can 
secure  lower  quotations,  but  they  are  undoubt- 
edly from  builders  who  have  no  experience  in 
this  class  of  work  and  do  not  know  the  ex- 
pense entailed  in  manufacturing  a  marketable 
and  first-class  motor  in  quantities;  and  we 
question  their  ability  to  deliver  the  goods 
notwithstanding  their  promises. 

We  are  naturally  rushed  at  this  season  of 
the  year  and  do  not  wish  you  to  take  the  de- 
liveries above  mentioned  as  absolutely  definite. 


There  are  many  factors  to  consider  in  building 
motors  which  make  it  difficult  for  us  to  state 
absolutely  what  we  can  do.  Moreover,  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  experienced  mechanics  on 
this  work,  which  adds  another  factor  of  un- 
certainty. We  value  your  business,  however, 
and  shall  do  everything  possible  to  retain  it. 
If  you  will  let  us  know  what  to  do  in  the 
matter,  we  shall  consider  it  a   favor. 

Yours  respectfully. 


0 


A  Woman  Who  Cannot  Earn  Her  Living 

The  woman  who  is  well-bom  and  well-bred 
and  well-educated,  according  to  the  usual 
feminine  standard  and  who  is  strong  and 
healthy  and  less  than  thirty  rears  old  has  re- 
cently been  left  a  widow  without  a  dollar  and 
with  three  little  children  to  support. 

This  woman  is  industrious  and  energetic  and 
independent  and  anxious  to  provide  for  herself 
and  ner  children,  but  she  has  never  been  trained 
to  any  sort  of  trade  or  profession  and  she 
finds  herself  utterly  helpless  in  her  hour  of  dire 
necessity. 

She  knows  how  to  cook  a  little  and  sew  a 
little  and  paint  a  little  and  play  on  the  piano 
a  little  and  of  course  she  can  read  and  write 
a  little  and  knows  a  little  history  and  science 
and  mathematics,  but  she  doesn't  know  enough 
of  any  one  of  these  things  to  be  able  to  deliver 
the  goods  in  the  market  Her  acquirements 
and  accomplishments  were  sufficient  for  a  so- 
ciety ladv,  but  they  fall  far  below  what  the 
paid  worker  must  have. 

She  couldn't  get  fifteen  dollars  a  week  as 
a  cook.  She  couldn't  make  a  dress  anybody 
would  pay  for.  She  couldn't  stand  an  ex- 
amination for  a  school  teacher.  She  would 
have  to  stop  and  figure  out  on  a  piece  of 
paper  what  seventeen  yards  of  ribbon  would 
come  to  at  forty-nine  cents  a  yard.  There's 
nothing  literally  that  this  woman  knows  how  to 
do  wefi  enough  to  make  it  pay,  to  which  she 
can  turn  her  hand  and  she  writes  asking  me 
what  she  can  do  to  earn  a  living. 

I  don't  know.  The  only  advice  you  can 
honestly  and  truthfully  give  such  a  woman  is 
for  her  to  decide  on  the  kind  of  work  she 
would  like  to  do  and  then  to  go  to  work  to 
learn  how  to  do  it  well.  There  is  always  plenty 
of  work  and  good  pay  for  the  competent 
few  and  this  is  especially  true  in  the  lines 
followed  by  women,  because  the  great  major- 
ity of  women  workers  'are  so  fiendishly  and 
malevolently  incompetent  and  uninterested  in 
what  they  try  to  do. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  this  woman's 
necessities  press  heavily  upon  her.  Her  rent 
must  be  paid;  her  children  fed.  She  has  no 
time  nor  money  to  perfect  herself  in  some  trade 
or  profession.  She  needs  to  be  able  to  earn 
money  and  earn  it  now. 

This  pathetic  case,  and  it  isn't  a  peculiar  one. 
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calls  attention  to  the  criminal  carelessness  that 
parents  show  in  not  teaching  their  daughters 
some  way  to  make  a  living — in  not  providing 
them  witii  some  sta£F  on  which  they  may  lean 
when  other  props  fail  them. 

Every  girl  in  the  world,. whether  a  pauper  or 
millionaire,  should  he  tausht  some  trade  or 
profession  so  thoroughly  that  she  could  sup- 
port herself  by  practicms  it  if  the  necessity 
ever  arose.  Not  to  do  Siis  is  to  do  her  as 
great  a  cruelty  as  her  direst  enemy  could  sug- 
gest and  yet  not  one  parent  in  a  thousand 
takes  this  simple  precaution  to  try  to  safe- 
guard his  daughter's  future.  Fathers  and 
mothers  excuse  their  neglect  in  this  matter  by 
saying  that  Susie  and  Mamie  will  get  married, 
so  what's  the  use  in  spending  money  in  teach- 
ing them  a  business  that  they  will  never  follow. 
That  speaks  as  if  marriage  insured  a  woman 
against  any  possibility  of  want  or  poverty. 

Yet  they  see  all  about  them  dozens  of  married 
women  who  have  to  support  sick  or  trifling 
husbands  or  whose  husbands  die  and  leave  them 
widows  with  a  house  full  of  children  to  be  pro- 
vided for. 

Some  catastrophe  is  likely  to  befall  any  girl, 
no  matter  whom  she  marries.  Misfortune,  dis- 
ease, death  are  no  respecters  of  persons  and 
many  a  young  woman  who  has  begun  her  honey- 
moon in  a  palace  has  ended  her  life  in  a  poor- 
house. 

When  this  is  true,  what  right  have  parents  not 
to  do  all  that  they  can  do  to  insure  their  daugh- 
ters against  want  by  teaching  them  some  way  to 
make  money?  If  they  never  need  to  support 
themselves,  it  certainly  does  them  no  harm  to 
learn  how  and  it  gives  them  an  added  sense 
of  self-respect,  while  if  the  necessity  ever  comes 
to  them  to  provide  for  themselves,  they  have 
a  weapon  ready  to  their  hand  witii  which  to 
fight  ueir  battle  for  bread. 

No  man  would  feel  that  he  had  done  his 
duty  by  his  own  son  unless  he  saw  to  it  that 
the  boy  was  given  some  means  by  which  to  earn 
a  living.  But  he  sends  his  daughter  out  into 
the  world  with  no  knowledge  and  no  trained 
skill  by  which  she  can  make  a  penny. 

It  is  because  they  know  no  way  by  which 
they  can  support  themselves  that  myriads  of 
women  are  forced  to  endure  the  purgatory  of 
unhappy  homes  and  live  with  men  who  abuse 
nnd  insult  them  and  degrade  them.  If  she 
possessed  a  self-supporting  occupation  that  she 
rould  turn  to  many  a  miserable  wife  would  pack 
her  trunk  to-morrow  and  go  back  to  her  ^pe- 
writer  or  her  sewing  machine  or  her  book- 
kr^epinff.  So  that  the  parents  who  have  given 
(neir  daughters  some  way  by  which  they  can 
earn  their  own  livings  likewise  provide  them 
with  a  way  of  escaping  domestic  bondage  if 
the  girls  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  marry  men 
who  treat  them  unkindly. 

No  education  is  lost.  No  woman  can  know 
too  much. 

The  daughter  of  a  millionaire  will  manage 
her  affairs  the  better  for  having  graduated  as 
an  expert  bookkeeper.  The  woman  of  fashion 
will   be  all  the  better   for   understanding   law 


and  medicine.  But  if  there  are  those  parents 
who  object  to  spendinff  money  on  a  girl's  edu« 
cation  for  something  me  may  possibly  not  re- 

?[uire  at  the  moment,  there  remain  the  purely 
eminine  trades  of  cooking,  sewing,  nursing,  etc., 
that  they  may  be  taughC 

All  of  these  every  woman  needs  to  know 
and  at  any  of  these  she'  can  make  a  li^i£K  ^' 
she  has  taken  a  thorough  course  in  them.  Inen, 
if  she  is  left  with  the  necessity  of  earning  a 
living,  she  will  not  be  helpless. — Dorothy  Dlx, 
in  The  New  York  American. 


Plowing  Around  the  Rock 

The  old  boulder  in  the  south  meadow  was 
a  source  of  annoyance  to  Farmer  Webster  as 
it  had  been  to  his  father  before  him.  It  was 
of  considerable  size,  apparently  the  apex  of  a 
cone  of  rock  that  went  down,  one  ml|^t  think, 
to  the  very  center  of  the  earth.  It  lay  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  field,  preventing  its  satis- 
factory working.  Plowing,  harrowing,  culti- 
vating, mowing,  reaping — it  made  no  difference. 
When  the  rock  was  reached,  the  line  had  to 
be  broken  and  turned  to  right  or  left.  Round 
about  it  had  sprung  up  a  stragriing  growth  of 
briers  and  bushes,  giving  the  Add  an  unkempt 
look  very  annoying  to  a  good  farmer  like 
George  Webster,  who  prided  himself  on  the 
ap])ea ranee  of  his  land.  It  had  been  in  his 
father's  way  as  it  now  was  in  his.  Many  a  time 
the  older  man  had  threatened  to  drill  it  and 
blow  it.  up  with  powder  or  dynamite,  but 
somehow  he  "never  got  around  to  it."  It  prom- 
ised to  be  a  troublesome  job  and  so  he  put  it 
off  from  month  to  month  and  from  year  to 
year  and  finally  at  his  death  passed  the  farm 
on  to  his  heirs,  rock  and  all. 

Then  one  day  Farmer  George  took  up  the 
matter  seriously  enough  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion as  to  the  probabk  size  of  tiie  rock  under 
thr*  ground  as  well  as  above  it.  He  thrust  his 
crowbar  under  one  edge  of  it  and  to  his  sur- 
prise met  with  no  con^derable  'resistance.  He 
went  around  to  another  side  and  tried  it  again 
with  the  same  result.  Again  and  again  he  re- 
peated the  experiment;  until  the  conclusion 
wns  forced  in  upon  him  that  instead  of  being  so 
deeply  imbedded  in  the  earth  as  to  be  prac- 
tically immovable,  that  impostor  of  a  rock  was 
scarcely  more  than  a  shell  just  lying  on  the 
surface  waiting  all  these  years  to  be  pulled 
out  and  carted  away!  Events  proved  the  con- 
clusion correct.  A  very  littie  digging  in  spots, 
a  chain  fastened  securely  around  the  offending 
obstacle,  a  quick  jerk  and  a  steady  pull  by 
two  yokes  of  willing  oxen  and  the  rock  rolled 
out  of  its  cradle  of  years  and  was  easily 
dragged  to  the  side  of  the  field  out  of  the  way 
of  everybody  and  everything.  And  there  for 
two  generations  at  least  men  have  been  plowing 
around  that  rock  every  year,  wishing  for  its 
removal,  but  taking  it  for  granted  that  it 
couldn't  be  budged  and  never  trying  to  get  rid 
of  it!  The  first  one  who  really  tried  moved 
it  without  any  special  trouble. 
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Many  of  us  are  plowing  about  our  rocks, 
pi'obably  taking  it  for  granted  that  they  can- 
not be  moved.  Thejr  are  troublesome;  we  wish 
we  could  get  rid  of  them  but  we  don't  believe 
we  can  and  so  wc  don't  try.  When  we  begin 
to  study  them  at  all  seriously,  we  are  often 
surprised  to  find  what  little  roci^  they  are  after 
all  and  how  easy  it  is  to  move  them. 

"It's  no  use  I  I  can  never  get  that  example 
right!"  whines  the  school-boy.  And  he  can't, 
so  long  as  he  feels  that  way  about  it  The 
rock  is  there  and  it  is  going  to  stay  there  and 
he  must  go  on  plowing  around  it.  But  let  him 
attack  the  problem  in  a  different  spirit;  let 
him  at  least  seek  to  make  sure  whether  it  is 
as  formidable  as  he  supposed  and  ten  to  one 
hell  have  it  out  of  the  way  in  a  little  while. 

**!  always  wanted  to  be  a  doctor,"  sighed  a 
young  clerk,  "but  everything  seemed  to  be 
against  me.  I  had  to  drop  out  of  school  to 
work  for  the  support  of  the  lamily  and  so  here 
I  am  and  here  I  suppose  I  shall  always  be." 
"But  why?"  asked  his  friend.  "Why  not  be  a 
doctor  yet  if  your  heart  is  set  on  it?"  It  was 
a  new  thought  to  the  young  man.  Because 
he  couldn't  continue  his  course  uninterruptedly 
through  college  and  medical  school,  he  had  taken 
it  for  granted  that  he  was  shut  off  from  attain- 
ment of  the  ambition  of  his  life.  There  was  his 
rock  in  the  middle  of  the  field;  he  was  preparing 
to  plow  around  it  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 
His  friend's  question  was  like  Farmer  Webster's 
crowbar.  It  opened  up  things  a  little.  He  be- 
gan to  see  that  the  rock  might  be  moved,  that 
a  medical  education  might  even  yet  not  be  abso- 
lutely beyond  his  reach.  To-day  he  is  a  suc- 
cessiul  physician  in  a  thriving  city,  winning 
something  both  of  fame  and  of  fortune  by  his 
skill. 

Don't  take  your  rocks  for  granted.  Don't 
go  on  plowing  around  them  indefinitely  with- 
out at  least  trying  to  see  whether  it  is  neces- 
sary to  do  so.  Perhaps  they  are  not  so  huge  and 
so  stubborn  as  they  seem.  Perhaps  they  are 
only  waiting  for  the  sharp  thrust  of  your  will 
to  roll  out  of  the  way  entirely.  Perhaps  a 
strenuous  tug  now  will  save  you  trouble  and 
annoyance  in  days  to  come.  At  any  rate  it 
will  pay  you  to  study  your  rocks  until  you 
know  which  can  be  moved  and  which  cannot. 
— Dr.  Jo»eph  Kennard  Wilson. 


A  Talk  From  One  Business  Man  to 

Another 

A  dependent  old  man  is  the  saddest  thing  I 
know.  To  see  a  man  who  once  gave  orders 
to  others,  who  once  held  his  head  high,  who 
once  experienced  the  thrill  of  authority  and 
a  comfortable  income  reduced  to  a  clinging  vine 
in  his  few  final  years  is  a  sight  to  try  men's 
hearts. 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  wail  and  the  cry  of 
an  old  man  who  failed?  Isn't  it  always  in  the 
strain  of:  "If  I  only  had  it  to  do  over 
again  how  differently  I  would  act?"  These  are 
things  to  think  hard  about  now  while  we  are 


young.  There  is  no  opportunity  to  do  it  over 
again,  for  the  mill  will  never  grind  with  the 
water  which  has  passed. 

Laying  away  money  is  not  a  sure  preparation 
for  a  comfortable  old  ase,  though  a  bank  ac- 
count will  help.  Yet  uiousands  of  old  men 
easily  lose  the  hoarded  fund  because  old  age  it- 
self is  a  time  of  "letting  go"  of  everything. 

Did  I  say  everything?  I  did  not  mean  to. 
Because  we  never  really  let  go  of  education 
or  of  training.  Something  Icttmed  is  substance 
added  which  even  time  cannot  efface  or  de- 
stroy. 

Knowledge,  training,  education,  learning — 
these  are  the  priceless  heritages  of  old  age, 
which  fire  or  famine  can  never  take — the  solace, 
the  comfort,  aye,  the  support  of  old  age. 

While  you  are  thinidng  of  laying  away  dollars 
for  a  rainy  day,  think  of  the  wisdom  oi  storing 
away  education  for  the  winter  of  life.  Fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago  a  man  who  said  he  had 
no  opportunity  to  go  to  school  as  a  boy  because 
his  parents  were  too  poor  was  th^  object  of  sym- 
pathy and  condolence. 

To-day  the  old  excuse  doesn't  go.  There  are 
few  to-day  so  poor,  so  busy,  so  zriendless,  that 
they  cannot  get  an  education  no  matter  what 
their  condition.  To  the  man  or  woman  who  is 
invalid  or  crippled  our  hearts  go  out.  They 
are  indeed  the  unfortunate.  It  is  they  who 
shame  the  man  or  woman  who  has  health  and 
yet  goes  scheming  through  life,  untrained,  un- 
cultured, uneducated. 

With  public  libraries  in  every  community, 
with  a  myriad  of  periodicals  available,  with  ex- 
tension university  methods  literally  bringing  a 
university  education  to  the  home  for  study  in 
spare  time,  with  schools,  colleges  and  private 
tutors  willing  and  ready  to  serve  day  and  night 
at  the  daily  cost  of  a  cigar  or  a  moving  picture 
show  the  old  excuse  no  longer  holds. 

All  a  man  needs  in  this  modem  age  to  be 
well-educated  is  stiff  backbone,  one  generously 
large  desire  to  work  hard  and  one  double  action, 
four  cycle,  six  cylinder  ambition. 

The  man  who  thinks  a  time  clock  was  invented 
just  to  keep  him  from  cheating  the  boss  is 
the  one  who  kicks  every  time  he  punches  one 
and  who  always  will  punch  and  kick. 

Punctuality  is  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues. 
Punctuality  teaches  system,  order,  respect  for 
one's  word,  self-respect,  self-control,  self-reli- 
ance, confidence  and  a  divine  appreciation  for 
the  value  of  time. 

What  a  world  of  training,  what  a  deal  of 
character  development  one  can  extract  from  a 
time  clock.  But  a  time  dock  is  much  the  same 
as  any  other  thing — ^we  get  out  of  it  just  what 
we  put  into  it — no  more  and  no  less. 

The  kicker,  the  tardy  chap,  the  "sore  head** — 
they  start  a  series  of  disagreeable  and  harmfnl 
vibration  throughout  their  whole  system  every 
time  they  punch  the  clock.  It  brings  to  the 
surface  all  those  baser  qualities  which  make 
men  despicable — rebellion  against  just  author- 
ity, deceit,  laziness,  disorder,  chaos,  envy,  venge- 
ance, disgust,  regret,  and  so  on  ad  inmiitum. 

The  man  who  punches  the  clock  "on  time" 
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and  with  a  wiU  takes  pride  in  the  record  it 
makes.  A  wave  of  pride  and  self-efiteem  im- 
bues the  man  whose  record  is  clear,  whose 
reputation  is  taking  on  strength  which  accom- 
plishment and  sincerity  only  can  achieve. 

Do  you  pimch  a  time  clock?  Punch  it  next 
time  with  understanding.  Get  ttiere  fifteen 
minutes  early.  Think  of  the  all  the  good  things 
this  clock  represents.  Reflect  on  the  character 
developments  it  holds  for  you — ^then  punch  and 
see  how  good  you  will  feel.  There  is  a  much 
mooted  question  extant  which  has  never  been 
universally  solved  and  never  will,  for  each  man 
must  solve  it  for  himself.  It  is  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  a  college  education  pays. 
This  man  says  he  succeeded  in  spite  of  a  col- 
lege education;  this  one  because  of  it. 

A  college  education  is  like  the  time  clock. 
You  get  out  of  it  what  you  put  into  it.  You 
see  the  rule  is  universal.    All  great  men  agree. 


They  have  learned  the  law — you  get  out  of  the 
game  just  what  you  put  into  it. 

The  four  years  or  more  you  spend  at  college, 
the  sum  of  money  it  costs,  and  the  e£Fort  put 
forth  are  a  mighty  serious  matter.  Together 
they  represent  about  six  per  cent  of  your  life. 

College  is  so  serious  because  usually  the 
period  we  spend  at  college  is  the  most  vital  in 
our  lives. 

And  how  we  spend  the  time  decides  our  fu- 
^ture  success  or  failure. 

Probably  this  explains  the  wonderful  growth 
of  the  extension  and  home  study  educational 
movements.  The  man  who  strikes  out  under 
either  of  these  methods  is  dead  in  earnest,  he 
means  business,  there  is  no  time  for  frivolity 
or  waste.  He  must  get  his  play  out  of  some- 
thing else  besides  his  school.  It  is  all  busi- 
ness. Time  whiph  he  has  learned  to  count  is 
precious — priceless. 


00^ 


First  Annual  Meeting  of  New  Mexico  Business  Teachers 


THE  first  gathering  of  Business 
Teachers  ever  assembled  in  New 
Mexico^  met  in  the  Assembly  Room 
of  the  Albuquerque  Business  College^ 
Thursday  afternoon^  November  7.  The 
meeting  was  held  at  the  same  time  as  the 
New  Mexico  Educational  Association^  of 
which  organization  the  Business  Teachers' 
Association  is  a  section. 

The  program^  as  carried  out^  follows: 

Thursday  Afternoon 

Meeting  called  to  order  by 
Chairman    J.    D.    Henderson    of 

Address    of    Welcome,    J.    E. 
Goodell^     Albuquerggg—  Buain 
CoUfige. 

Outline  of  Program  by  Chair- 
man, J.  D.  Henderson,  Tucnm- 
cari. 

ProgreMM  of  Commercial  Education  in 
Foreign  Lands,  Walter  Norton,  Santa  Fe 
Business  College.^ 

The  Modern  Accountant,  CM.  Drake, 
Albuquerque  Business  College. 

A  Suitable  Course  in  Business  Law,  A. 
B.  Stroup,  Albuquerque  Business  College. 

Care  of  the  Typewriter,  J.  W.  Kerns, 
Underwood  Typewriter  Co. 

An  Idea-getting  visit  to  Business 
Houses,  party  escorted  by  J.  E.  Goodell, 
Albuquerque  Business  College. 

Friday  Afternoon 

How  Much  Preliminary  Training?  J.  V. 
Clark^  Albuquerque  Business  College. 


D.  IIendebsok 


An  Ideal  High  School  Course,  Helen 
M.  Calkins,  Silver  City  Normal  (Sta\e). 

Office  Training  in  the  Schoolroom,  Su- 
sie Whitaker,  Las  Vegas  Normal  _Uiu^ 
versity. 

Civil  Service  as  an  Outlet  for  Our  Grad- 
uates, Geo.  C.  Taylor,  Albuquerque  Busi- 
ness College. 

A    Uniform   Grading  System,  M.   Ella 

Niblo,  Raton_High  School.     _ 

Business  School  Legislation,  J. 

D.  Henderson  and  J.  E.  Goodell. 

J.  D.  Henderson  was  elected 
Chairman  for  the  coming  year, 
next  meeting  at  Albuquerque. 

On  Thursday  evening,  Mr.  J. 

E.  Goodell,  Manager  of  the  Al- 
buquerque Business  College,  en- 
tertained the  Business  Teach- 
ers at  a  banquet  at  the  Alvarado  Hotel. 
Covers  were  laid  for  thirty-two  and  an  en- 
joyable time  was  spent  by  all.  On  Friday 
morning,  the  teachers  were  entertained  by 
a  program  given  by  the  students  of  the 
Business  College  and  the  Tucumcari  High 
School  Orchestra.  A  speed  test  in  type- 
writing for  Underwood  certificates  was 
conducted  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Kerns  of  the  Un- 
derwood Typewriter  Co.  Six  contestants 
secured  certificates,  the  highest  record  was 
fifty-five  words  net  made  by  Elias  Qidn- 
tana,  an  Albuquerque  Business  College  stu- 
dent, who  has  been  taking  typewriting  less 
than  six  months. 
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"Do  You  Operate 
the  Remingfton?" 


When  you  apply  for  a  position,  there  are  three-quarters 
of  a  million  chances  that  you  will  be  asked  this  question, 
because  there  are  over  three-quarters  of  a  million  Remington 
Typewriters  in  service.  You  do  not  have  anything  like 
the  same  number  of  chances  on  any  other  machine. 

This  simple  calculation  of  chances  tells  the  story.  It 
tells  why  tt  pays  the  student  best  to  team  and  why  it  pays 
the  school  best  to  t&tch  the  skilled  use  of  the 

Remington    Typewriter 

Visible  Models  10  and  11 


Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(iKoffonu.) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 
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At  the  Turn  of  the  Road 

By  William  George  Jordan 


This  chapter  from  that  admirable  book.  The  Crown  qf  Individuality ^^^  by 
William  George  Jordan j  {published  by  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company)  is  printed  in 
the  belief  that  it  will  be  appreciated  by  all  our  readers — especially  at  this  season, 
lis  influence  is  broadening ^  helpful^  inspiring^  as  are  all  the  other  chapters  qf  Mr, 
Jordan^ s  book, — £ditor. 


IN  walking  along  a  mountain  road  there 
is  sometimes  a  sudden  sharp  turn 
where,  by  seeming  magic^  the  narrow 
path  is  transformed  into  the  entrance  of 
a  vast  panorama  of  Nature.  We  seem 
stunned  as  we  involuntarily  stop  short, 
rest  and  surrender  to  its  majesty.  The 
view  exalts  us,  glorifies  us,  inspires  us. 
We  have  a  new  high  restful  groimd  of 
contemplation.  We  have  a  new  test  of 
values,  a  new  base  of  interpretation,  a  new 
relation  to  life. 

The  hamlets  and  villages  in  the  valley 
bear  a  new  strange  dignity — they  have 
become  integral  parts  of  a  great  picture. 
The  colors  of  trees  and  flowers  blend  from 
mere  single  effects  into  a  wondrous  har- 
mony. We  are  seeing  the  birth,  life  and 
death  of  a  river  as  an  eagle  might  watch 
it  from  his  nest  on  the  crags.  The  fields 
of  a  hundred  farmers  become  one  great 
farm.  Far  beyond,  we  can  see  the  great 
ocean — whitening  the  shore  with  its  bil- 
lows leagues  away. 

The  complex  has  become  simple ;  the  ab- 
solute has  now  become  relative;  the  iso- 
lated has  become  associated;  the  trifling 
great,  and  the  great  greater;  the  detail 
losing  none  of  its  individuality  has  an 
added  value  like  a  jewel  set  in  a  crown. 
There  is  a  finer  sense  of  justice  in  our 
judgment,  the  ozone  of  the  higher  levels 
seems  tonic  to  our  soul,  a  sweet  peace  fills 
our  heart. 

As  we  look  backward  the  narrow  path, 
doled  out  to  us  in  installments  as  our 
weary  feet  toiled  up  the  long  ascent,  now 
stands  out  clear — for  its  entire  length.  We 
begin  to  see  it  as  a  type  of  our  whole  life, 
as   the  angels  must  view  it  with  greater 
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charity  from  the  higher  wisdom  of  their 
truer  perspective.  Rest,  retrospection, 
reflection,  realization,  and  revelation  are 
giving  us  a  fine  new  view-point,  a  new 
chance  to  get  our  moral  bearings,  to  tune 
our  life  to  bring  out  its  highest,  purest 
notes — at  the  turn  of  the  road. 

Humanity  tends  to  take  narrow  views 
of  life  and  its  problems  instead  of  occa- 
sional great,  broad  sweeps.  It  is  near- 
sightedness of  the  soul  that  permits  the 
unworthy  to  throw  the  really  big  things 
into  the  shadow.  We  hold  some  trifle  of 
care  or  worry  close  to  our  vision  as  a  jew- 
eler with  an  awning  over  his  eye  peers 
into  a  watch.  We  let  one  sorrow  be  the 
grave  of  many  joys,  one  ingratitude 
smother  many  of  our  kindnesses  struggling 
for  expression,  one  weakness  within  us  sap 
the  strength  from  many  virtues.  We 
need  the  bracing  inspiration,  the  revealing 
illumination  of  the  larger  vision.  The  turn 
of  the  road,  in  its  highest  sense,  is  not  a 
place  to  stay — we  have  to  fight  the  battle 
of  life.  It  is  only  an  arsenal  of  supply — 
not  a  battle-field  of  action. 

The  beginning  of  the  new  year  is  a 
natural,  sharp  turn  in  the  road  of  time. 
Here  we  may  wisely  rest  a  while,  and  in 
the  peace  and  quiet  and  calm  of  self-com- 
munion see  the  long  stretch  of  the  road 
of  a  single  twelve-month.  It  is  built  im- 
perishably  of  short  steps  of  living — from 
moment  to  moment. 

Many  of  the  purposes  for  which  we  la- 
bored and  struggled,  in  our  narrow,  close, 
selfish  absorption,  seem  poor,  petty  and 
puny  when  seen  from  the  turn  of  the  road. 
The  structure  of  some  effort  we  thought 
marble  now  is  shown  in  its  sickening  sham 
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as  a  hasty  affair  of  show  and  pretense^ 
made  of  staffs  that  could  not  stand  the 
wear  and  tear  and  test  of  time.  It  was 
not  built  on  square  lines  of  character^  of 
the  best  that  was  in  us.  It  lacked  strength^ 
sincerity,  simplicity.  The  material  was 
made  up  of  policy  and  selfishness  put  to- 
gether on  hurried  plans.  It  was  a  failure ; 
it  cannot  be  rebuilt;  but  it  is  worth  only 
a  passing  regret  and  a  realization  of  the 
lesson  of  its  non-success — at  the  turn  of 
the  road. 

We  now  see  how  many  times  the  par- 
alyzing hand  of  procrastination  touched 
the  good  deeds  we  meant  to  do,  the  rose- 
ate dreams  we  longed  to  transform  into 
actualities.  We  wished  to  do  and  we 
wanted  to  do  but  we  did  not  will  to  do. 
The  fault  was  not  in  conditions  but  in— - 
us.  We  were  not  equal  to  opportunities. 
It  is  a  false  philosophy  that  teaches  that 
opportunity  calls  only  once  at  any  man's 
house.  It  comes  with  the  persistency  of 
an  importunate  creditor,  always  in  a  new 
guise,  and  clamors  for  admission,  but  we 
may  be — ^too  busy  to  answer  the  bell. 

Habits  that  we  had  determined  to  mas- 
ter, to  bring  into  sweet  harmony  with  our 
highest  self,  may  still  stalk  large  and  in- 
solent before  us.  They  may  seem  to  taunt 
us  that  they  are  stronger  than  we.  They 
were  never  made  in  a  day  and  cannnot  be 
mastered  in  a  day.  An  hour  may  begin 
the  making  of  a  habit;  an  hour  may  begin 
its  breaking.  Time,  with  heart  and  mind 
united  in  determination,  can  conquer  any 
evil  habit  or  create  and  confirm  any  good 
one. 

The  look  backward  from  the  turn  of 
the  road  should  inspire  us  by  making  vivid 
to  us  how  much  of  what  we  feared  never 
came  to  pass.  The  tyranny  of  worry,  that 
dominated  us  and  held  us  for  months 
trembling  slaves  to  a  weak  fear,  that  dis- 
sipated our  energy,  dulled  our  thinking, 
and  darkened  our  mental  vision,  at  the  very 
hours  that  should  have  given  us  fullest 
control  of  our  best,  is  now  seen  as  an 
enemy  to  true  individual  growth.  It  means 
a  harder  fight  in  the  unending  battle 
against  worry  and  grief. 

The  broader  view  of  life  reveals  that 
the  only  great  things  in  life  are  trifles; 
that  what  pained  us  most,  saddened  our 
hearts,  and  turned  our  hopes  to  ashes 
were   only  trifles — cumulating  into   over- 


whelming importance.  A  cruel  word,  an 
unkindness,  a  little  misimderstanding  may 
darken  a  day  and  separate  us  from  one 
we  love  or  may  petrify  us  into  a  mood  of 
doubt  and  despair.  The  most  joyous  mo- 
ments of  life,  the  high  lights  in  the  pic- 
tures of  memory,  may,  too,  be  only  trifles 
of  kindness,  fine  expressions  of  love,  sim- 
ple tributes  of  confidence  and  trust  that 
make  the  very  heart  smile — as  we  remem- 
ber. 

Knowing  the  right  is  useless  unless — 
we  practice  it.  Realizing  our  weakness  is 
profitless  unless — we  seek  to  change.  We 
may  even  grow  so  comfortably  reconciled 
to  faults  and  failings  as  to  accept  them  as 
finalities,  to  confess  them  and  even  boast 
about  them.  It  is  unjust  to  ourselves  and 
unjust  to  others.  Some  people  treat  their 
faults  as  though  they  were  flaws  in  the 
Portland  vase  of  a  noble  nature  and  as  if 
— pointing  them  out  were  practically  ban- 
ishing them  forever. 

Nature  is  constantly  giving  us  new — 
turns  of  the  road.  It  may  be  a  birthday 
or  some  general  anniversary  in  the  cycle 
of  the  year.  It  may  be  some  red-letter 
day  in  the  private  calendar  of  our  emo- 
tions or  some  date  eloquent  to  us  as  telling 
of  some  joyous  "first"  or  some  pathetic 
"last"  time  in  the  sacred  diary  of  the 
heart.  It  may  be  a  supreme  sorrow,  an 
agonizing  sense  of  loss,  the  coming  of  a 
great  joy,  the  closing  of  some  epoch  in  our 
lives,  the  proving  of  the  actuality  of  some- 
thing too  awful  for  us  eVen  to  have  feared, 
some  exultant  half-hour  that  changes  irre- 
vocably all  our  living.  These  and  number- 
less other  days,  hours  or  single  moments 
of  life,  of  fine  spiritual  discernment,  of 
luminous  revelation,  of  coming  to  one's 
highest  self,  when  the  sordid,  the  mean, 
the  temporary,  the  selfish  are  stripped 
in  an  instant  of  their  garish  shams  and 
tinsel.  Then  the  real,  the  true,  the  eternal 
stand  out  in  their  majesty,  bathed  in  the 
splendor  and  glow  of  the  revealing  of 
truth.  In  such  a  spirit  the  very  tingle  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  infinite  fills  us.  We 
seem  born  again  to  new,  better,  and  greater 
things,  for  we  have  seen  the  divine  vision 
— at  the  turn  of  the  road. 

"The  world  always  listens  to  a  man  -with 
a  will  in  him." 
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Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Missouri  Valley  Commercial 
Teachers'  Association 

Omaha,  Nebraska,  November  29-30,  1912 
Reported  by  Hubert  A.  Hagar 

The  New  Officers 
Pretideni — P.     W.     Errebo,    Pittsburg  Businesa   College,  Pittsburg,   Kana. 
Viee-Pretident — M.    B.   Wallace,   Central  High  School,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Secretarjf-Treaturer — Miss  Grace  Borland,  Westport  High  School,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Place  of  next  meeting — St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


THOSE  who  were  not  present  at  the 
convention  of  the  Missouri   Valley 
Commercial    Teachers'    Association, 
which  took  place  in  the  Higb  Scbool  of 
Commerce,  Omaha,  on  November  £9  and 
30,  do  not  know  what  they  missed.     The 
attendance  was  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  Association,  and  altogether  it  was 
one  of  the  best  conven- 
tions we   have  ever  at- 
tended.    The    subj  ects 
discussed  were  new  ones 
and   for  the  moat  part 
the  speakers  made  their 
first  convention  speech- 
es.    The  talks  and  pa- 
pers were  original  and 
were,    in    many    ways, 
different  from  those  or- 
dinarily heard  at  teacb- 
ers'    conventions.     The 
committee,      of      which 
Mr.  Busmisel  was  chair- 
man, is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  its  selections. 

President  Smith  called 
the  convention  to  order 
"en  the  dot"  Friday 
morning.  After  listening  p.  W. 

to    two    excellent   vocal  '"'*'' 

selections  by  Miss 
Edith  Alderman,  teacher  in  the  High 
Schcwl  of  Commerce,  Omaha,  the  con- 
vention was  welcomed  to  the  city  by 
Mr.  E.  V.  Parrish,  of  the  Publicity 
Bureau  of  the  Omaha  Commercial  Club. 
In  his  address  Mr.  Pairiah  gave  some  in- 
teresting figures  to  show  that  Omaha  ranks 
third  in  the  primary  live  stock  markets  of 
the  world ;  also  that  her  bank  clearings  for 
191 1  were  larger  than  in  any  other  city  of 
the  United  SUtes. 


Responding,  Mr.  Clay  D.  Slinker,  of  the 
West  High  School,  Des  Moines,  said  that 
he  understood  matters  better,  after  bear- 
ing Mr.  Parrish  tell  some  things  about 
Omaha's  live  business  conditions,  as  he 
had  seen  the  progressive  spirit  reflected 
in  the  Commercial  Club  and  in  the  High 
Scbool  of  Commerce. 

In  his  address  as 
president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, Mr.  C.  T. 
Smith,  of  Kansas  City, 
said  that  twenty  years 
ago  when  he  deUvered 
an  address  to  a  body  of 
gray-heads,  many  of 
them  profound  educat- 
ors, he  had  pointed  out 
the  necessi^  of  com- 
mercial and  manual 
training  in  the  public 
schools.  He  said  the 
men  at  that  time  shook 
their  heads  and  did  not 
believe  it  was  good.  He 
was  glad  to  see  that  the 
country  bad  come  to  the 
idea  and  that  commer- 
:au>o  cial  and  manual  train- 

'™'  ing  were  now  beginning 

to  play  a  larger  and 
larger  part  in  the  curriculum  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  country.  In  view  of  this 
he  warned  the  business  college  people 
that  such  of  their  colleges  as  were 
not  gilt-edged  could  see  their  fate.  The 
gilt-edged  colleges  would  survive,  and 
it  was  up  to  them  to  stop  quarreling,  to 
keep  up  the  first-class  work  they  are  do- 
ing, and  to  co-operate  with  the  commercial 
high  schools. 
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About  Fraudulent  Letters 
Mr.  T.  E.  Musselnian,  the  youngest  of 
the  ireU-known  Musaelm&n  tiio  of  Gem 
City  fame,  advised  a  short  business  college 
and  commercial  high  school  course  to  en- 
able one  to  detect  the  character  of  fraudu- 

lent  business  letters  sent 

through  the  mails.  He  de- 
scribed several  styles  of 
letters  by  which  people 
were  induced  to  send 
money  through  misrepre- 
sentation. 

Mr.  Musselman  said: 
In   the  Bjcal  year  ending 
M.  B.  W.i.i..c»  June  30,   ign,  529   individ- 

Vi«Pr«id«nl  u„|,    „^^    indicted    on    the 

charge  of  using  the  mails  in 
furtherance  of  schemes   to  de- 
fraud.  During  the  same  period, 
198  persons  were  tried,  of  which 
number  IHt  were  convicted. 

The  extent  of  this  criminal 
use  of  the  U.  S.  mail  is  so  great 
that  the  chief  Post  Office  in- 
spector, Mr.  R.  S.  Sharp,  rec- 
ommends to  the  Post  Master 
GenerHl,  that  the  invrstigntion 
and  prosecution  of  frau<lulent 
letter  cases  Ije  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  for  the  facilities  of  the 
Post  Office  Dept.  are  limited. 

Fraudulent  letters  are  letters 
which  evade  the  truth  or  delib- 
erately lie  and  misrepresent  in 
order  to  produce  gain.  These 
fraudulent  letters  vary  in  na- 
ture from  the  mere  simple  mis-  Rllm 
statement  of  fact,  to  the  deep-  S""'-  Public  li 
laid  plan  to  rob  and  hold  up 
the  public  in  wholesale  numbers.     . 

Nothing  Is  too  small  nor  anything  too  large 
for  these  fraudulent  letter  men.  They  sell 
watered  stock  In  mining  companies,  wireless 
telegraph  companies,  fake  land  schemes  and 
thousands  of  other  fakes,  even  catching  some 
on  fake  matrimonial  bureau  projects. 

«TT,000,000  was  stolen  by  the  5S9  individuals 
the  government  indicted  last  year.  Think  of 
the  millions  gained  fraudulently  of  which  we 
have  no  knowledge! 

Correct  Spelling 
"Spelling  That  Teaches"  was  the  sub- 
ject of  an  interesting  talk  by  Mr.  J.  L. 
Brawford,  of  the  High  School  of  Com- 
merce, Omaha.  "Spelling,"  said  Mr. 
Brawford,  "is  to  know  more  of  words  than 
their  mere  spelling.  The  complete  study 
of  a  word  involves  four  important  things — 
bow  to  pronounce  it,  how  to  spell  it,  what 


It  means,  and  how  to  use  it."  Mr.  Braw- 
ford particularly  emphasized  the  import- 
ance of  correct  pronunciation.  "Correct 
pronunciation,"  said  he,  "is  an  indication 
of  culture  and  refinement."  In  addition 
to  the  four  points  above  mentioned  the 
speaker  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  dis- 
crimination between  words  pronounced 
alike  but  having  different  meanings;  the 
proper  division  of  words  at  the  ends  of 
hues;  the  use  of  the  hyphen  and  capital 
letters;  the  selection  of  a  proper  spelling 
text,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  dictionary 
habit.     In  conclusion  Mr.  Brawford  said : 

Let  me  ask,  in  response  to  the  urgent  demand 
of  the  business  world  for  better  spelling,  in 
view  of  the  stamp  that  poor  spelling  puts  upon 
the  author — for  every  day  good 
positions  are  lost  as  a  lack  of 
It — that  we  take  more  interest 
in  this  GO  woefully  neglected 
study.  Let  us  meet  this  prop- 
osition squarely  and  give  some 
thought  to  the  solution  of  our 
accursed  spelling  problem,  for 
1  believe  the  time  «nd  effort 
spent  in  the  teaching  of  spell- 
ing will  pay  both  teacher  and 
student  in  as  large  a  measure 
as  an  equal  amount  of  time 
given  to  any  other  subject,  and 
as  a  result  of  our  time  and 
work  thus  spent,  produce  for 
the  business  world  better  spell- 
ers, young  men  and  young 
women  wiUi  the  stamp  of  prac- 
tical and  valuable  education 
u.  Otirr  upon  them. 

ifltruction.  Omaha 

Typewriting 

Miss  Ella  McVey,  of  the  Joplin  Busi- 
ness College,  Joplin,  Mo.,  discussed  the 
subject  of  typewriting  instruction. 

"Some  schoolmen," 
said  Miss  McVey,  "think 
any  one  can  teach  type- 
writing. They  place  a 
student  teacher  in  the 
typewriting  department, 
some  one  who  tells  the 
student  where  to  keep  the 
little  fingers  and  'to  place 
the  finished  letter  right  otict  Bou*«d 
over  there  in  that  ba^iet  Sw-Ttmi. 

in     the     comer,*       They 
call  that  teaching  typewriting."    Miss  Mc- 
Vey does  not  believe  in  that  kind  of  teach- 
ing.    She  declared  that  the  business  naan 
has  a  right  to  critidze  the  school  if    he 
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calls    for   a    stenographer   and   they    send 
some  one  who  can  write  shorthand  but  who 
can  not  sit  down  and  write  on  ordinary 
one- hundred- word  business  letter  without 
erasures.     "It  is  the  ma- 
chine work,"  said  she,  "by 
which    he    judges.       He 
doesn't  know  or  care  how 
good   they   are  in   short- 
liand.     It  is  the  typewrit- 
ing and  the  time  required 
to  produce  it  that  inter- 
ests him."     The  speaker 
then  emphasized  the  im- 
T.  E.  Mdhuiih       portance   of   proper   cor- 
relation of  the  in  at  ruction 
in  shorthand  and  typewriting.     She  said : 
We    often    have    students    in    our    dictation 
classes  iriio  are  good  in  shorthaDd  but  poor  on 
the  machine.    This  ought  not  be  so  and  wouid 
not  be  if  we  gare  typewriting  the  prominence 
it  shonld  have  in  our  courses  of  study.     Let 
us  give  It  that  place.    The  rate  of  the  expert  Is 
steadily  increasing,  but  there  seems   to   be   no 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  schools  to  raise  the 
general  average  of  typewriting  ability. 

Miss   McVey  believes  that  the  student 
should  be  able  to  write  forty  words  per 
minute  by  the  time  he  can  write  one  hun- 
dred words  per  minute  in  shorthand.    With 
proper   training,   she   says,  this   rate   can 
easily  be  acquired.    Miss  McVey  described 
in  detail  her  plan  of  teaching,  and  we  are 
sorry  we  can  not  give  the  entire  paper. 
The  Demands  of  Business 
The  afternoon  session  was  opened  with 
music  by  Mr,  Wm.  Hetherington,  of  Oma- 
ha. The  convention  was  then  favored  with 
an  excellent  address  by  Mr.  Ellis  U.  Graff, 
Superintendent   of    Public    Instruction    of 
Omaha,  on  the  subject  of 
^^^^  "What  Business  Men  De- 

^^^^B  mand."  Mr.  Graff  based 

v^V  his    remarks    on    reports 

t,     i'  received     from     business 

^^  men  of  Omaha.    Recently 

^^ft/  ^^^  he  addressed  letters  to 
^H^^^Hp  five  hundred  men  in 
^  ■  j^^^^  the  city  in  which  he 
w.  H.  RiDWDiD        asked  the  following  ques- 

"Wherein  do  the  clerks  and  employees 
of  yonr  business  fail  to  meet  the  require- 
ments?" "To  what  do  yon  attribute  this 
failure?"  and  "What  can  the  school  of 
commerce  do  to  remedy  this  condition  V 

The  replies  to  these  questions,  Superin- 


tendent Graff  said,  readily  divided  them- 
selves into  two  parts ;  namely,  lack  of 
technical  preparation,  and  lack  of  personal 
qualifications. 

"Less  than  twenty  per  cent  of  the  em- 
ployees," said  the  speaker,  "failed  to  meet 
the  requirements  in  technical  preparation, 
while  over  eighty  per  cent  were  deficient 
in  personal  qualifications." 

Some  of  the  specific  defects' that  were 
mentioned  as  evidence  of  deficiency  in  the 
technical  training  were  poor  writing,  poor 
arithmetic,  poor  spelling  and  lack  of  abil- 
ity to  use  English.  Conspicnous  among 
the  personal  defects  appeared  the  criti- 
cism, "They  spend  too  mnch  time  watch- 
ing the  clock."  Other  personal  defects 
mentioned  were  lack  of  interest  in  their 
work,  lack  of  perseverance,  lack  of  cour- 
tesy, lack  of  common  honesty,  lack  of  in- 
tegrity, and  too  much  attention  to  theaters 
and  not  enough  to  their 

Superintendent  Graff 
urged  that  the  work  be 
made  practical  in  the 
schools,  in  order  that  the 
pupil  might  be  more  near- 
ly fitted  to  take  up  the 
work  of  the  business  world 
on  leaving  school.  He  j.  l.  B»wroiiD 
said: 

Civilization  has  changed  in  the  last  fifty 
years.  In  consequence  of  this  the  institutions 
of  that  civilization  have  changed.  The  domi-  ' 
nant  note  in  that  change  has  been  to  make  all 
work  more  practical.  To  be  an  educated  man 
two  hundred  years  ago  one  had  to  know  all 
the  lore  of  the  ages  back.  This  idea  still  per- 
sists to  some  extent.  The  general  trend  of 
the  times  !s  toward  a  reaction  from  that  idea, 
and  toward  the  more  practical  in  education. 

In  discussing  the  subject,  President 
Smith  said  that  it  was  a  high  tribute  to 
the  business  schools  that  only  twenty  per 
cent  of  the  failures  were  due  to  a  de- 
ficiency in  technical  training.  He  thinks 
that  the  average  business  man  expects  too 
much  of  the  boys  and  girls  entering  the 
business  office  for  the  first  time  and  that 
in  no  other  kind  of  office  work  is  the  test 
given  so  difficult  as  that  given  to  the  young 
man  or  young  woman  seeking  a  steno- 
graphic position. 

Excursions 

During  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  the 
teachers  took  a  trip  through  some  of  the 
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business  houses  of  the  citj^  where  they 
were  shown  the  workings  of  the  various 
departments.  They  visited  the  banks^  the 
shoe  factory^  the  smelter  and  refinery^ 
Union  Stock  Yards^  creameries^  garment 
factories^  insurance  headquarters  and  rail- 
way headquarters. 

Social  Features 

After  attending  a  reception   from  five 
to  six  o'clock  in  the  rooms  of  the  Omaha 

Commercial     Club^     the 

teachers   all   met  in   the 

Rome  Hotel,  where  they 

enjoyed   that   interesting 

part  of  the  program — the 

complimentary      banquet 

given    by    the    Publicity 

Bureau    of    the    Omaha 

Commercial    Club.     One 

hundred     and     sixty-five 

guests  were  present  and 

every  one  was  pleased  with  the  evening's 

entertainment — ^not  one  leaving  until  the 

close  of  the  program  at  midnight. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Rusmisel  was  toastmaster 
and  the  way  in  which  he  performed 
shewed  clearly  that  he  had  acted  in  that 
capacity  before.  Delightful  music  was 
furnished  by  Mr.  WiU  Hetherington  and 
his  orchestra.  Dr.  H.  M.  Rowe,  of  Balti- 
more, made  the  principal  address  of  the 
evening  on  the  subject  "Some  Things  I 
Have  Learned."  Dr.  Rowe  gave  a  schol- 
arly address  in  which  he  urged  the  elim- 
ination of  much  of  the  study  in  public 
schools  with  the  idea  that  it  would  shorten 
the  term  and  make  way  for  more  practical 
studies  and  enable  students  to  graduate 
from  the  public  schools  at  a  younger  age 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  better  pre- 
pared for  business  than  they  are  under 
the  present  system.  Speaking  on  this 
subject  Dr.  Rowe  said: 

For  many  years  I  have  been  convinced  that 
there  is  a  tremendous  waste  ffoing  on  in  the 
business  of  instruction — ^in  the  business  of  edu- 
cating, and  I  feel  sure  a  sltnilar  realisation  has 
come  to  you.  This  waste  is  found  both  in  the 
subject  matter  of  our  instruction  and  the 
metnod  of  it.  In  subject  matter  waste  is  of  two 
kinds.  First,  the  inclusion  in  our  courses  of 
unnecessary  and  frequently  extraneous  and  un- 
related material.  In  almost  every  branch  of 
study,  from  the  most  primary  and  elementary 
to  the  most  advanced,  our  text-books  have  been 
carrying  an  immense  amount  of  what,  in  my 
judgment,    is    practically    useless    matter.      It 


would  be  impossible  for  me  to  attempt  at  this 
time  to  point  out  specifically  what  I  might 
think  should  be  eliminated  from  or  added  to 
the  subject  matter  of  any  particular  brandi.  I 
will  touch  upon  but  one  subject  to  illustrate  my 
point,  and  that  is  arithmetic 

Now  for  a  commercial  student,  what  kind  and 
how  much  arithmetic  Is  it  essential  that  he 
should  know?  What  subjects  should  he  know 
thoroughly,  and  in  what  processes  should  he 
possess  facility  and  accuracy?  Of  the  latter 
there  are  really  only  four — addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication  and  division.  The  young  man 
who  can  do  these  four  things  accurately  and 
rapidly  is  qualified  to  perform  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  arithmetical  operations  required  in 
business.  Now  what  particular  applications 
of  these  four  fundamentals  should  he  thor- 
oughly understand?  Surprisingly  few,  indeed, 
when  we  come  to  measure  the  number  of  them 
by  the  requirements  of  the  usual  business  posi- 
tion. Common  and  decimal  fractions,  per- 
centage, simple  interest,  profit  and  loss,  trade 
and  cash  discounts,  ordinary  interest,  bank  dis- 
count, and  with  the  usual  drills  in  calculating 
bills  and  the  other  work  that  is  necessary  to 
secure  facility  and  rapidity,  we  about  have  it. 
Denominate  numbers  is  nothing  more  than  a 
series  of  tables  that  anyone  of  ordinary  intel- 
ligence can  apply  to  the  requirement^  of  a 
particular  line  of  business  by  simply  refer- 
ring to  the  tables  themselves.  Insurance, 
taxes,  domestic  and  foreign  exchange,  stocks 
and  bonds,  partial  payments,  true  discount, 
compound  interest,  conunission,  ratio  and  pro- 
portion in  its  various  applications,  and  the 
other  usual  subjects  which  are  included  in  most 
texts,  while  useful  as  reference  material  with 
reference  to  the  work  for  which  we  train  him, 
might  be  eliminated  entirely  from  our  courses 
of  study  with  no  particular  loss  to  the  student. 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Palmer^  of  New  York  City, 
delighted   the   guests    with    her    pleasing 
manner    and     witty    re- 
marks.    Mrs.   Palmer 
brought  forth  a  round  of 
applause    when    she    de- 
clared that  while  she  was 
not  a  suffragist,  she  be- 
lieved  in  equal   pay   for 
equal  work.     One  of  the 
best  features  of  the  pro- 
gram was  the  singing  by       ^-  ^-  R«J«>"«»- 
Mr.  £.  M.  Douglas,  the 
popular    Madison    teacher    and    by    Mr. 
A.     N.     Palmer,     who     was     introduced 
by  the  toastmaster  as  Mrs.  Palmer's  hus- 
band.    Few  of  those  present  knew  before 
that  Mr.  Palmer  was  a  singer,  but  he  left 
no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  present  that 
he  can  sing  as  well  as  write. 

Mr.    Malcolm    Nichols,    of    St.    Paul, 
amused  the  audience  by  his  clever  stories 
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and  happj  references  to  the  toastmuter. 
Mr.  C.  P.  Zaner,  of  Columbus,  as  usual 
brought  forth  much  laughter  and  applause 
b^  his  funny  sayings  and  Zanerian  phil- 
osophy.   Other  speakers  were  Mr.  George 
W.  Hootman,  of  Peoria,  Miss  Nettie  M. 
Huff,  of   Kansas   City,   Mr.  C.   C.    Mar- 
shaU,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Mr.  H.  C.  Spill- 
man,  of  New  York  City,  Mr.  0.  T.  Smith, 
of  Kansas  City,  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Hagar,  of 
Chicago. 
Instruction  in  Bankinx 
Saturday     morning's 
program  started  with  mu- 
sic by  Mrs.  W.  J.  Ham- 
mill    of    Council    Bluffs, 
Iowa.  Mr.  C.  F.  McGrew, 
president     of     the     Live 
E.  M.  DocoLu       Stock      National      Bank, 
South   Omaha,  dehvered 
an  address  to  the  teachers  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  National  Citizens'  League  for 
the  Promotion  of  Sound  Banking.   The  at^ 
gument  was  for  the  adoption  of  measures 
upon  the  part  of  instructors  and  text-book 
writers  for  commercial  high  schools  where- 
by the  elements  of  the  subject  of  banking 
and  currency  in  the  United  States  might  be 
taught  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the 
course  of  such  schools. 

Disciplinary  Value  of  Shorthand 

Miss  Grace  Borland,  of  the  Westport 
High  School,  Kansas  City,  then  read  a 
scholarly  paper  on  the  disciplinary  value 
of  shorthand  study.  Among  other  things. 
Miss  Borland  said: 


student  to  think,  to  plan,  to  executej  the  degree 
of  vigor,  poise  and  alertness  in  mental  activi- 
ties which  it  produces. 

Judged  by  this  standard,  the  possibilities  of 
mental  discipline  involved  in  shorthand  train- 
ing are  unquestionably  very  great 

Latin  and  Greek  are  incorporated  into  our 
high  sdiDol  courses  to  develop  the  power  of 
euct  thinking;  the  power  to  observe,  to  com- 
pare and  to  Judee.  Studying  stenography  is 
more  like  the  study  of  these  ancient  and  highly 
respected  languages  than  like  any  other  brandi, 
for  much  the  same  mental  processes  are  in- 
volved; eicactness,  observation,  comparison  and 
judgment  are  constantly  brought  into   play. 

Exact  thinking  Is  developed  by  insisting  upon 
accuracy  of  oufllnes,  of  the  mlnutae  of  short- 
hand penmanship  and  of  transcript.  Exact 
thinking  Is  developed  only  by  intense  concen- 


tration. Taking  dictation  or  reporting  a 
speaker  requires  a  concentration  and  nerve 
control  scarcely  equalled  by  any  other  specific 
training  begun  in  a  hl^  school  course;  The 
mind  cannot  wander,  nor  the  hand  cease  its 
action  for  "he  who  hesitates  is  lost" — or  loses 
the  connecting  links  in  bis  subject  matter. 

Observation,  intelligent  comparison,  and 
judgment  must  consbintly  be  brought  Into 
play  by  the  amateur  when  taking  unfamiliar 
words  in  order  to  develop  word-building  abil- 
ity  

If  my  standard  is  a  true  one;  if  the  value 
of  a  study  can  be  rightly  measured  by  the 
power  It  develops  in  the  student  to  think,  and 
plan  and  execute,  and  by  ttie  vigor,  poise, 
and  mental  alertness  it  produces  in  him,  then 
shorthand  must  Ik  accorded  a  place  neck  and 
neck  with  English,  mathematics,  and  foreign 
languages ;  wiSi  Latin  and  Greek  for  exact 
thinking,  with  mathematics  for  reasoning  and 
planning;  and  with  English  and  spelling  for 
, bringing  the  plan  out  of  the  realm  of  hazy 
ideas  into  a  clear  reality. 

Teacher's  Greatest  Weakness 

"The  Greatest  Weakness  of  the  Short- 
hand Teacher"  was  the  next  subject  and 
was  ably  handled  by  Miss  Alice  B.  Hos- 
kin,  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce, 
Omaha.     Miss  Hoskin  said  in  part: 

Perhaps  one   of  the   greatest  weaknesses   of 
the  shorthand  teacher,  and  It  Is  as  Ukely  to  be 
true  of  other  teachers  In  this  work.  Is  Uie  lack 
of  genera]  education.     We  are  likely  to  have 
the  idea  that  to  teach  shorthand  we  need  only 
know  shorthand,  but  such  Is  not  the  case.    The 
most  brilliant  pianist  oftentimes  cannot  teach 
anyone  else  to  play  the  piano.     I  have  known 
expert    stenographers    who    could    not    teadi 
stenography  to  anyone  else  because  they  have 
not  the  faculty  of  giving  to  others  what  they 
themselves  know.     It  is  oy  study,  not  only  of 
the  one  subject,  but  many,  that  we  attain  tUs 
power    of    giving    of    our 
knowledge   of   any    subject 
to  others.    It  is  a  conmienda- 
ble  fact  that  better  educat- 
ed   people    are    taking    up 
this  work  and  many  sdiooU 
are    now    offering    splendid 
courses  for  shorthand  teach- 

It  is  most  necessary  for  a 
teacher  to  be  thorou^ly  fa- 
miliar with  the  subject  she  *■  ^-  P*""" 
teaches.     She   must   be   able 

to   teach   without   constantly   referring  to   the   . 
text.     If  she  is  teaching  shorthand,  she  should 
be  as  familiar  with  the  principles  and  rules  of 
shorthand  as  she  is  with  her  alphabet,  and  then 
demand  the  same  of  her  pupils. 

"It  is  well,"  said  Miss  Hoskin,  "for 
the  teacher  to  he  able  to  write  with  a  fair 
degree  of  speed.    This  acquirement  on  the 
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part  of  the  teacher  inspires  confidence  and 
aervea  as  an  incentive  to  the  pupils."   The 
speaker    further    emphasized   the    impor- 
tance of  the  teacher's  general  bearing  and 
the  necessity  for  interest  and  enthusiasm. 
She  also   strongly    recommended    that   all 
shorthand  teachers  make  an  effort  to  be- 
come thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  de- 
mands of  business  and  to 
learn    what    is    expected 
from  their  graduates. 

Rapid  Calculation 
■■Rapid  calculation" 
was  the  subject  discussed 
in  a  highly  interesting 
way  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Red- 
ALtci  B.  HoHiir  niond,  of  the  Central  High 
School,  Kt.  Joseph,  MoT 
Mr.  Redmond  believes  that  rapid  calcula- 
tion should  be  taught  in  the  grades,  above 
and  including  the  sixth,  in  the  form  of  men- 
tal arithmetic;  he  also  believes  that  the 
subject  is  not  given  proper  attention  in  the 
majority  of  our  high  schools.  "This  lack  of 
attention,"  said  Mr.  Redmond,  "is  due  to 
the  fact  that  in  small  departments  one  or 
two  teachers  have  charge  of  all  the  com- 
mercial work  but  most  often  because  few 
teachers  of  commercial  branches  under- 
stand rapid  calculation  or  its  value  well 
enough  to  put  it  into  the  course.  Business 
colleges)"  he  said,  "realize  the  value  of 
rapid  calculation  and  have  given  it  a 
prominent  place  in  their  courses  of  study." 
He  believes  that  only  a  few  of  the  most 
important  short  methods  should  be  taught 
and  that  they  must  be  well  mastered.  In 
order  to  relieve  the  drill  of  some  of  the 
monotony,  Mr.  Redmond  has  associated 
the  work  with  athletic  events,  such  as  base- 
ball,  football,  basket  ball  and  track  evenls. 
For  example,  the  class  is  divided,  usually 
the  boys  on  one  side  and  the  girls  on  the 
other.  They  decide  by  lot  for  the  kick- 
off,  and  the  side  losing  the  toss  has  first 
choice  of  the  goals,  and  is  seated  on  the 
side  of  the  room  it  choo.tes.  On  the  kick- 
off  Mr.  Redmond  gives  a  problem  in  mul- 
tiplication. If  a  person  on  the  receiving 
side  finishes  the  problem  first,  the  ball  is 
down  on  the  30-yard  line,  ten  yards  addi- 
tional being  allowed  for  every  person  of 
the  same  side  finishing  first.  He 
any  person  or  number  of  persons 


side  kicking  off  finish  first,  the  receiving 
side  is  downed  on  the  20-yard  line.  Mul- 
tiplication problems  also  are  given  in  at- 
tempts to  make  downs.  If  a  person  on 
the  advancing  side  finishes  the  problem 
first,  his  side  gains  three  yards,  and  also 
three  yards  additional  for  every  person 
finishing  before  one  of  the  opposing  side. 

Teaching  Little  Things 
In  his  instructiTe  talk  on  the  subject 
"Little  Things  in  the  Development  of  the 
Stenographer,"  Mr.  E.  M.  Douglas,  of 
the  Capital  City  Commercial  College, 
Madison,  Wis.,  took  it  for  granted  that 
any  teacher  can  teach  shorthand  and  show 
the  pupil  how  to  operate  the  typewriter, 
bat  that  many  of  them  fail  in  teaching  the 
little  things  that  contribute  so  much  to  the 
future  success  of  their  pupils.  Mr.  Doug- 
las studies  his  pupil  with  a  view  to  cor- 
recting the  weak  places  in  his  make-up, 
whether  it  be  a  matter  of  health,  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  his  walk,  his  talk  or 
his  general  knowledge.  He  strongly  rec- 
ommends some  exercises  in  physical  cul- 
ture as  an  essential  part  of  the  doily 
program.  "Look  well  to  your  own  per- 
sonal habits,"  said  Mr.  Douglas,  "to  your 
own  dress  and  to  the  appearance  of  yoar 
desk,  etc.  Teach  by  example  and  sug- 
gestion. A  few  will  learn  by  contrast  but 
more  will  follow  suggestions."  As  an  ex- 
cellent plan  for  developing  self-confidence, 
interest  and  enthusiasm,  Mr.  Douglas 
recommends  numerous  examinations,  speed 
drills  and  contests  with  appropriate  prizes. 
"Our  students,"  said  he,  "are  not  the  only 
ones  that  require  to  be  aroused.  Many  of 
us  teachers  need  'to  be  aroused  to  greater 
action,  to  limber  up,  both  mentally  and 
physically.  We  are  inclined  to  be  too  dig- 
nified, too  conventional,  too  timid,  too  ex- 
pressionless, too  unreal,  and  shall  I  say. 
too  rheumatic." 

Speed  Drills 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Douglas  emphasieed 
the  importance  of  giving  instruction  on 
the  mechanical  parts  of  the  typewriter, 
with  occasional  speed  drills  in  returning 
the  carriage,  inserting  and  taking  out  the 
paper,  the  changing  of  the  ribbon,  etc., 
and  he  also  explained  the  necessity  for  a 
wide  variety  of  dictation  matter  and  the 
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importance  of  a  variation  in  the  method 
of  dictating.  Mr.  Douglas  jokingly  said 
that  the  teacher  should  give  a  little  dicta- 
tion with  a  lead  pencil  in  his  mouth  as  a 
substitute  for  the  stub  of  a  cigar  which 
some  employers  seem  to  find  necessary 
when  they  are  dictating. 

Farm  Accounting 

One  of  the  most  interesting  numbers  of 
Saturday  morning's  program  was  an  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  A.  N.  Palmer,  of  New  York 
City.  While  Mr.  Palmer  spoke  primarily 
on  Penmanship,  he  prefaced  his  remarks 
with  a  brief  discussion  of  "Farm  Account- 
ing." Owing  to  the  inconvenience  of  the 
system,  Mr.  Palmer  does  not  believe  in 
double  entry  bookkeeping  for  the  farmer; 
instead  he  recommends  a  single  entry  sys- 
tem to  be  kept  by  means  of  one  com- 
plete account  book. 

Penmanship 

Mr.  Palmer  began  his  address  on  Pen- 
manship by  a  discussion  of  the  copy  book, 
which  he  considers  useless  as  a  means  of 
teaching  writing.  He  referred  to  his  ex- 
perience as  a  boy  in  Manchester,  N.  H., 
where  he  and  his  classmates  were  requir- 
ed to  draw  with  mathematical  precision 
script  forms  in  the  circumscribed  spaces 
of  copy  books.  He  said  that  the  constant 
admonition  of  his  teacher  was  not  how 
much,  but  how  well,  and  so  she  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  if  her  pupils  filled  two  or 
three  lines  in  the  copy  book  every  day,  if 
all  the  letters  were  accurately  made.  She 
did  not  seem  to  realize  that  the  pupils 
sitting  in  twisted  and  rigid  positions  would 
develop  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  and 
would  strain  their  eyes.  When  visitors 
came  to  the  school  and  wanted  to  see  the 
penmanship,  she  exhibited  the  copy  books 
and  not  the  real  writing  of  the  pupils  as 
displayed  in  the  written  spelling,  compo- 
sition and  examination  papers.  Mr.  Pal- 
mer declared  that  it  was  his  belief  that  no 
one  has  ever  learned  to  write  a  practical 
hand  through  any  copy  book  that  was 
ever  made.  He  said  that  writing  is  one 
of  the  very  simplest  branches  in  the  pub- 
lic school  curriculum,  if  it  is  taught  in  the 
right  way.  He  argued  for  simplicity  of 
method  in  teaching  this  simple  subject,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  complex  methods 
of  psychologists  who  have  never  learned 


to  write  'well  themselves,  who  never 
taught  any  one  else  to  write  well,  and 
who  do  not  understand  the  pirocesses 
through  which  good  writing  is  taught  and 
learned. 

Mr.  Palmer  also  said  that  teachers  can- 
not teach  that  which  they  do  not  know,  and 
that  no  teacher  has  taught  until  her  pu- 
pils have  learned.  He  believes  that  all 
pupils  should  be  taught  to  write  well  au- 
tomatically while  they  are  in  the  grades. 
He  declared  that  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  teach  penmanship  in  the  commer- 
cial departments  of  high  schools  if  right 
methods  of  teaching  penmanship  were  em- 
ployed in  the  grades.  This  statement  re- 
sulted in  hearty  applause,  indicating  that 
those  present  were  of  the  same  opinion. 

For  about  fifteen  minutes  Mr.  Palmer 
gave  demonstrations  of  the  muscular 
movement  drills  which  he  gives  and  their 
direct  connection  with  the  process  of  de- 
veloping good  writing.  He  emphasized 
the  value  of  the  conversational  count  in 
teaching  the  correlation  of  movement  and 
form,  in  bridging  the  chasm  between 
movement  drills  and  muscular  movement 
writing. 

A  large  part  of  Saturday  afternoon  was 
taken  up  with  the  election  of  officers  and 
selection  of  the  next  place 
of  meeting.     The  South 
Omaha  High  School  or- 
chestra furnished  delight- 
ful  music   between   acts.     ' 
The  first  subject  on  the 
program   was   "The   Old 
and  the  New,"  by  Hon.       "* 
James  E.  Delzell,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  May  Frblioh 

Instruction  for  Nebraska. 
Mr.  Delzell  is  a  forceful  speaker  and  his 
remarks  were  well  received.     He  said  in 
part : 

The  commercial  course  has  come  to  stay.  It 
has  grown  to  such  gigantic  proportions  that 
it  must  be  cared  for  the  same  as  the  normal 
school.  Thirty  years  ago  nearly  all  the  normal 
schools  of  the  United  States  were  privately 
controlled  and  many  of  them  stood  out  more 
prominently  than  the  state  schools.  These 
have  l>een  surpassed  as  normal  schools  by  the 
state  normals,  and  have  developed  into  com- 
mercial schools  and  schools  of  private  col- 
lege rank.  So  the  many  business  scHiools  will  in 
time  become  extinct.  Do  not  be  frightened  in 
the  least,  however,  as  the  public  is  not  awake 
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to  its  opportunity — only  Just  one  corner  of 
the  eye  is  opened.    ■    •    ■ 

Omiha  U  to  be  congntulated  on  tlie  estab- 
lishment of  a  course  of  study  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  more  than  seventy  per  cent  of  its 
school  children,  a  course  of  study  that  really 
causes  pupils  to  think  and  think  clearly.  Pu- 
pils in  a  true  commercial  course  cannot  long 
dilly-dally  as  so  many  do  in  our  collegiate 
preparatory  school  courses,  and  why?  In  the 
collegiate  preparatory  course  many  boys  and 
girls  are  sent  to  school — they  do  not  go — are 
sent,  but  $t  the  practtcsl,  everyday,  commer- 
cial course  the  boy  and  girl  goes  to  school 
with  a  definite  purpose  tn  mind,  and  that  ts 
to  learn  how  to  transact  business  in  a  business- 
like way,  or  to  be  one  of  the  many  needed  In 
carrying  on  a  business.  Hie  commercial  course 
is,  In  fact,  a  "bread  earning"  course,  and  tills 
is  what  many  of  us  are  Millged  to  do — cam 
our  bread  by  the  sweat  of  our  brow. 

These  schools  have  done 
more  for  the  great  mass  of 
common  people  to  place 
them  in  a  position  to  live 
more  economically,  to  have 
a  certain  respect  for  them- 
selves as  a  mass  than  anv 
one  other  vocational  school. 
The  commercial  school  has 
permeated  everr  walk  of 
life  from  the  milkmaid,  who 
la.  N.  CiiH  trtps  by.  to  the  king  on  his 

The  commercial  school  bos  in  the  past  pre- 
pared our  bookkeepers,  penmen,  stenographers, 
bankers,  and,  in  fact,  prepared  partially  at 
least  a  host  of  our  business  men  and  w<nnen 
to  be  accurate,  neat,  courteous  men  and  women. 

Advanced  Bookkeeping 
Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  Mr. 
Ira  N.  Crabb,  of  the  East  Side  High 
School,  Denver,  and  Miss  May  Freligb,  of 
Jonction  City,  Kansas,  High  School, 
were  compelled  to  omit  many  of  the  good 
things  they  had  intended  to  say.  Although 
greatly  handicapped  for  time,  both  speak- 
ers handled  their  subjects  in  a  highly  in- 
teresting and  efficient  manner.  Mr. 
Crabb  spoke  on  the  advanced  phases  of 
commercial  work.     He  said:- 

Pnpils  need  more  knowledge  of  practical  busi- 
ness than  can  usually  be  ^ven  in  the  ordinary 
hl^  school  on  account  of  time.  However,  if 
the  ri^t  spirit  exists  between  teacher  and 
pupU,  and  if  the  pvpil  is  in  the  right  attitude 
toward  his  work,  enough  time  may  be  had  in 
the  ordinary  two  years  course  In  bookkeeping 
to  give  some  instruction  In  the  booldcecping 
necessary  to  show  the  proper  records  of  com- 
binations into  corporations,  the  accounts  of 
trustees  in  cases  of  insolvency,  the  proper  di- 
vision of  profits,  etc. 
Many  terms  of  accountancy  need  explanation 


and  elucidation.  Teachers  need  to  enthuse 
and  create  desire  for  higher  work.  Even 
glimpses   often   stimulate   to   something   better. 

Discipline 

"Some  Phases  of  Discipline"  was  the 
subject  discussed  by  Miss  Freligb. 

Tlie  teacher  should  show  bis  firmness  by  re- 
quiring  assigned  tasks  to  be  completed. 

He  ahould  show  his  sincerity  by  apologising 
when  in  the  wrong;  by  never  giving  up,  for 
example,  a  hard  problem  in  discipline;  by  not 
blnfflngi  and  by  practicing  what  he  preadies. 

The  teacher  must  sacrifice  himself,  as  far 
as  time  and  strength  permit,  in  serving  his 
students.  To  have  and  to  show  a  sympathetic 
Interest  in  the  Individual  student  is  just  »s 
important  as  giving  expert  instruction  in  the 
subject  taui^t. 

The  ^ccre,  self-aacrificlng  teacher  has 
missed  one  of  the  greatest  opportimitles  if  be 
does  not  exert  his  infiuence  in  persuading  stu- 
dents to  yield  their  wills  to  the  divine  wQL 

Miss  Freligh's  remarks  were  followed 
by  ft  musical  selection  by  the  orchestra,  af- 
ter which  the  meeting  adjonmed. 

Convention  Brevities 

Everybody  left  Omaha  feeling  that  he 
knew  everybody  else. 

Much  of  the  success  of  Uie  Omalu 
meeting  was  due  to  the  activities  of  Miss 
Mary  Boarke,  the  efficient  secretary  to  Mr. 
Rasmisel. 

Mr.  I.  N.  Crabb  and  Mr.  E.  W.  SmiUi 
represented  the  high  schools  of  Denver. 
They  remained  over  until  Tuesday  to  visit 
the  schools  and  industries  of  Omaha. 

Mr.  Malcomb  Nichols,  of  the  Nichols 
Expert  School,  St.  Paul,  and  Mr.  G.  A. 
Gruman,  of  the  Minnesota  School  of  Bus- 
iness, Minneapolis,  ably  represented  tlie 
twin  cities. 

The  secretary's  report  of  the  Kansas 
City  meeting,  by  Miss  Eva  J.  SolliTan, 
was  a  subject  of  special  comment.  In 
her  report  Miss  Sullivan  gave  such  a  vivid 
account  of  the  meeting  and  such  a  com- 
plete review  of  the  papers  read  that  it 
was  like  attending  the  convention  all  over 

Mr.  L.  C.  Rusmisel,  principal  of  the 
High  School  of  Commerce,  Oimaha,  and 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  was 
showered  with  bouquets,  verbal  and  floral, 
and  Omaha  got  many  compliments  for  hav- 
ing its  np-to-date  commercial  school  al- 
ready filled  with  six  hundred  students. 
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One  of  the  bnsiest  men  at  the  conren- 
tion  w&s  Mr.  Harry  C.  Spillman,  who  was 
attending  his  first  convention  as  School 
Manager  for  the  Remington  Typewriter 
Company.  Mr.  Spillman  with  his  "Three 
Twins"  (Remington,  Smith  Premier,  Mon- 
arch) was  present  all  the  time  and  the  gen- 
er&l  verdict  of  his  friends  is  that  he  ts 
making  good. 

The  pablishiog  and  office  appliance  com- 
panies were  well  represented.  The  names 
of  the  companies  and  their  representatives 
were  as  follows: 

Remington  Typewriter  Company — 
Harry  C.  Spillman,  Parker  Woodson, 
Alice  M.  Owen,  Dorothy  Sommers,  H.  E. 
Roesch  and  W.  J.  Pickering;  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine  Company — J.  C.  Walker; 
Conunerd&l     Supply     Company — C.     S. 


Hammond;  A.  B.  Dick  Company — P.  C. 
Dolard;  Wales  Adding  Machine— J.  D. 
Orris;  Dalton  Adding  Machine;  Under- 
wood Typewriter  Company — P.  W.  Dan- 
iels, Mabel  Baird;  Ellis  Pnblishing  Com- 
pany—W.  B.  Phillips  and  L.  A.  Wilson; 
Goody  ear-Marshall  Publishing  Compai^— 
C.  C.  MarshaU  and  L.  E.  Goodyear;  A. 
N.  Palmer  Company — A.  N.  Palmer; 
Lyons  &  Carnahan — George  Hnebsch; 
Southwestern  Publishing  Company — J.  W. 
Baker;  H.  M.  Rose  Publishing  Company— 
H.  M.  Rowe  and  G.  W.  Hootman;  Amer- 
ican Book  Company — R.  Scott  Miner; 
Ginn  &  Company — E.  D.  Lobaugh;  Zaner 
&  Bloser  Company — C.  P.  Zaner;  Van 
Saut  Publishing  Company — A.  C.  Von 
Sant;  Gregg  Publishing  Company — Hu- 
bert A.  Hagar. 


00^ 

Mr.  Spillman's  "Three  Twins  Exhibit"  at  Omaha 


Un*  Oifni  (Smith  Paum)  Mb.  Pib 


^O^ 


'  I  'riE  men  whom  1  have  seen  succeed  best  m  life  have  always  been  cheer- 
ful and  hopeful  men,  who  went  about  theii  business  with  a  smile  on 
their  (aces  and  took  the  changes  and  chances  of  this  mortal  life  like  men,  fac- 
ing Tou^  and  smooth  alike  as  it  came. — Charles  Kingsley. 
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Self -Confidence 

(The  key  to  this  plate  will  be  given  next  month.) 
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The  Necessity  for  Frequent  Reviews 


SPEED  in  shorthand  comes  from  /amii- 
iariiy  with  the  forms  for  the  common 
everyday  words,  and  the  word-build- 
ing principles  of  the  system,  than  from  any 
other  source.  Every  form  that  causes  the 
slightest  hesitation,  either  in  deciding 
upon'  the  principles  involved  or  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  outline,  is  a  stumbling  block 
in  the  way  of  speed — and  also  Bccnracy. 
Hesitation  results  in  a  loss  of  time  in  pro- 
portion to  the  time  required  to  reach  a  de- 
cision. Then  in  the  effort  to  "catch  np" 
the  outline  following  the  troublesome  word 
will  BuSer  in  accuracy  of  proportion,  with 
the  final  result  that  difficulty  in  reading 
is  experienced. 

Jost  at  this  time,  when  you  hare  com- 
pleted  the  text-book,  and  are  anxious  to 
join  the  advanced  "dictation  classes,"  the 
importance  of  thorough  and  frequent  re- 
view temporarily  may  be  lost  sight  of,  nn- 
less  the  necessity  for  it  is  brought  to  your 
attention.  No  real  progreaa  can  be  made  in 
the  dictation  classes,  on  new  matter  at 
least,  until  the  principles  have  been  Hior- 
ougkly  learned. 

The  best  way  to  get  the  most  out  of  the 
review  is  to  make  an  intense  study  of  the 
principles  of  a  given  lesson,  practicing  the 
forms  as  you  go,  and  then  have  the  vhole 
lesson  dictated.  After  this  has  been  done 
compare  your  outlines  critically  with  those 
in  the  Manual.  Re-study  any  of  the  prin- 
ciples that  caused  you  the  slightest  diffi- 
culty. Practice  writing  all  troublesome 
outlines  until  they  flow  from  your  pen 
unhesitatjngly.  You  must  get  a  thorough 
command  of  both  "theory"  and  "practice" 
as  yon  go.  Repeat  the  operation  until  you 
are  technically  perfect.  A  final  dictation 
or  so,  and  the  reading  of  your  own  notes 
each  time,  will  put  on  the  finishing  touches. 

Let  me  draw  yoor  attention  to  the  im- 


portance of  the  dictation  features  of  the 
review.  In  your  actual  work  as  a  short- 
hand writer  the  words  come  to  yon  through 
the  sense  of  hearing.  In  order  to  prepare 
yourself  for  this  kind  of  work,  dictation 
on  the  principles  will  be  an  imfiortant  fea- 
ture of  your  study.  The  aim  should  be 
now  to  duplicate  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
conditions  under  which  yon  will  have  to 
work  in  the  dictation  classes.  But  there 
must  be  definite  theoretical  knowledge  of 
the  principles  preceding  the  dictation 
backed  by  practice  of  the  forms  which  you 
eee.  The  more  practice  you  get  in  apply- 
ing the  principles  the  greater  the  facility 
you  will  obtain  in  execution. 

Your  review  can  be  made  much  more 
effective  also  in  the  study  of  the  theory 
by  working  up  the  exercises  in  Hintt  and 
Helpi  to  the  Student.  The  study  of  this 
little  hook  will  add  a  new  interest  to  your 
shorthand  work.  One  of  the  chief  diffi- 
culties that  teachers  have  found  in  ob- 
taining efEective  reviews  is  the  seeming 
lack  of  interest  students  take  in  the  text- 
book after  they  have  gone  through  tt  once. 
For  many  the  book  has  then  lost  the  charm 
of  mystery.  Of  newness.  But  you  can 
awaken  a  new  interest  by  simply  making 
up  lists  of  words  involving  the  principles 
in  each  lesson,  and  practicing  these  in  ad- 
dition to  those  given  in  the  Manual  and 
in  "Hints  and  Helps."  Suppose  you  try, 
for  example,  to  make  up  a  list  of  one  hun- 
dred words  bringing  into  use  the  upward 
and  downward  hooks.  Since  you  are  not 
now  restricted  to  the  limited  word-building 
material  presented  up  to  and  including  the 
Third  Lesson,  the  range  of  words  to  which 
you  can  apply  the  principles  can  be  made 
much  more  complete  and  valuable.  The 
.same  plan  can  be  applied  to  the  other  prin- 
ciples of  the  Manual. 
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Another  feature  of  the  review  that  will 
help  to  create  new  interest  is  to  read  the 
shorthand  plates  in  the  Gregg  Writer,  or 
in  any  of  the  reading  books  in  shorthand^ 
making  note  of  each  word  that  has  caused 
you  any  trouble  in  readings  and  referring 
to  the  Manual  for  further  explanation  of 
the  principle  involved. 

The  practice  you  get  in  reviewing  the 
principles  from  the  Manual^  and  in  the 
other  ways  suggested^  will  assist  you  ma- 
terially in  increasing  your  shorthand  vo- 
cabulary— and  that  is  the  goal  you  should 
make  for.  The  efficiency  of  your  work  is 
dependent  wholly  upon  the  number  and 
variety  of  the  words  you  have  at  your  pen 
point.  And  I  don't  mean  by  this  merely 
knomng  the  words  and  being  able  to  exe- 
cute them  if  given  enough  time,  but  know- 
ing them  so  well  that  they  fall  from  your 
pen  almost  unconsciously.  You  cannot 
reach  this  delightful^  technical  proficiency 
by  any  amount  of  study  of  "theory" — it  is 
only  by  a  combination  of  theory  and  a  vast 
amount  of  actual  ^writing  practice  from 
dictation  that  it  can  be  acquired.  Short- 
hand is  decidedly  a  practical  art ;  the  more 
you  practice,  and  practice  it  intelligently, 
the  more  skillful  you  become. 

There  is  one  more  point  in  connection 
with  your  review  that  you  must  bear  in 
mind — reading  practice.  Shorthand  writ- 
ing is  a  two-sided  art;  and  one  side  bal- 
ances equally  with  the  other.  In  writing 
your  work  is  constructive,  or  synthetic;  in 
reading,  it  is  destructive,  or  analytic.  You 
must  learn  first  to  build  your  words;  and 
then  you  learn  to  take  them  apart,  piece 
by  piece,  examining  each  part  and  getting 
at  its  inner  meaning.  In  the  reading  you 
get  an  opportunity  to  see  how  accurate 
your  building  has  been,  what  sort  of  a 
workman  you  are.  In  writing  you  exercise 
your  creative  power,  your  ingenuity,  your 
resourcefulness.  You  are  constantly  put 
on  your  mettle  to  decide  things  and  decide 
quickly.  Shorthand  is  a  great  training 
for  the  mind,  and  it  extends  itself  to  all 
your  other  work.  It  makes  you  more  effi- 
cient in  all  your  other  relations — work, 
play,  or  social. 

Look  upon  your  "reviews"  in  the  broad- 
er sense — what  they  do  for  you  not  only 
in  the  way  of  acquiring  greater  skill  in  the 
technique   of   shorthand    writing,   but    in 


strengthening  your  efficiency  in  other  ways 
— and  you  will  find  such  an  interest  in 
shorthand  as  you  never  thought  possible. 


The  Abbreviating  Principle 


THE  beauty,  practicability,  and  poicer 
of  the  * 'abbreviating  principle"  was! 
never  more  graphically  shown  than 
in  the  following  poem  by  Mr.  Harry 
Grahand,  which  appeared  in  the  Century 
Magazine  several  years  ago.  Just  after 
President  Roosevelt  had  issued  his  famous 
order  in  regard  to  spelling  reform. 

We  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Graham  is 
a  writer  of  the  system  or  not,  but  he  has 
assuredly  grasped  the  genius  of  the  abbre- 
viating principle.  There  is  not  an  abbrevi- 
ated word  in  it  that  is  not  instantly  recog- 
nizable. •  Even  with  the  verse  dealing  with 
golf — which  to  many  is  a  technical  subject 
— such  words  as  "hazard,"  "niblick," 
"Haskell"  and  "bunker"  are  unmistakable 
to  any  one  of  ordinary  sense. 

Such  a  principle  is  possible  only  in  a 
system  like  ours  where 'the  essential  vow- 
els are  an  unmistakable  part  of  the  form. 
Vowels  are  what  give  the  life,  vividness, 
and  "voice"  to  words,  make  them  speak  out 
truly  and  clearly.  A  mere  consonant  out- 
line is  nothing — "unspeakable,"  because 
you  can't  pronounce  it.  An  outline  made 
up  of  the  consonants  in  a  word  only  is  but 
a  skeleton  of  "dry  bones."  The  vowels 
add  red  blood,  flesh,  and  sinew.  They  make 
the  word  a  thing  of  life.  And  the  simplic- 
ity of  the  abbreviating  principle  is  one  of 
its  greatest  charms.  You  are  not  ham- 
pered by  rules,  restricted  and  confused  by 
exceptions.  You  simply  write  the  part  of 
the  word  that  is  unmistakably  suggestive. 
You  do  not  need  to  see  the  tail  of  the  dog 
to  recognize  it  as  a  dog: 

Conversational  Reform 

When   Theo:   Rocs:   unfurled   his   bann: 
As  Pres:  of  an  immense  Repub: 

And  sought  to  manufact:  a  plan 
For  saving  people  troub: 

His  mode  of  spelling   (termed  phonet:) 

AflFec:  my  brain  like  an  emet: 

And  I  evolved  a  scheme  (pro  tem.) 
To  simplify  my  mother-tongue, 
That  so  in  fame  I  might  resem: 
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Upt:  Sine:,  who  wrote  "The  Jungs", 
And  rouse  &tk  interest  enorm: 
In  conversational   reform. 

I  grudge  the  time  my  fellows  waste 
Completing  words  that  are  so  comm: 

Wherever  peop:  of  cult:  and  taste 
Habituallj  predom: 

*Twould  surely  tend  to  simpli:  life 

Could  they  but  be  curtailed  a  trif: 

For  is  not  "Brev:  the  Soul  of  Wit"? 

(Inscribe  this  mott:  upon  your  badge) 
The  sense  will  never  suff:  a  bit. 

If  left  to  the  imag: 
Since  any  pers:  can  see  what's  meant 
By  words  so  simp:  as  "husb:**  or  "gent:** 

When  at  some  meal  (at  dinn:  for  inst:) 
You  hand  your  unc:  an  empty  plate. 

Or  ask  your  aunt  (that  d^arming  spinst:) 
To  pass  you  the  potato 

They  have  too  mudi  sagac:,  I  trust. 

To  give  you  sug:  or  pepp:  or  must: 

If  you  require  a  slice  of  mutt: 

Youll  mid  the  selfsame  princ:  hold  good. 
Nor  get,  instead  of  bread  and  butt:. 

Some  tapioca,  pudd:. 
Nor  vainly  bid  some  boon-compan: 
Replen:  wiih  Burg:  his  vacant  can. 

At  golf,  if  your  oppon:  should  ask 
Why  in  a  haz:  your  nib:. is  sunk. 

And  you  explain  your  fav'rite  Hask: 
Lies  buried  in  a  bunk^ 

He  cannot  very  well  misund: 

That  you  (poor  fooz:)  have  made  a  blund: 

If  this  is  prob: — nay,  even  cert: — 
My  scheme  at  once  becomes  attrac: 

And  I  (pray  pard:  a  litt:  impert:) 
A  public  benefac: 

Who  saves  his  fellow-man  and  neighb: 

A  deal  of  quite  unnecess:  lab: 

Gent:  Reader,  if  to  me  you'll  list: 

And  not  be  irritab:  or  peev:. 
You'll  find  it  of  tremend:  assist: 

This  habit  of  abbrev:. 
Which  grows  like  some  infect:  disease. 
Like  chron:  paral:  or  German  meas: 

And  ev'xy  living  human  bipe: 

Will  feel  his  neart  grow  grate:  and  warm 
As  he  becomes  the  loy:  disdp: 

Of  my  partic:  reform, 
(Which  don't  confuse  with  that,  I  beg. 
Of  Brander  Matth:  or  And.  Cameg:) 

'^T  is  not  in  mort:  to  comm:  success," 
As  Shakes:  remarked;  but  if  my  meth: 

Does  something  to  dimin:  or  less: 
The  expend:  of  public  breath. 

My  country,  overcome  with   grat:. 

Should  in  my  hon:  erect  a  stat: 

My  bust  by  Rod:  (what  matt:  the  cost?) 

Shall  be  exhib^  devoid  of  charge, 
Witii  (in  the  Public  Lib:  at  Bost:) 


My  full-length  port:  by  Sarge: 
That  thous:  from  Pitts:  or  Wash:  may  swarm 
To  Worsh:  the  Found:  of  this  Reform. 

Meanwhile  I  seek  with  some  avid: 
The  fav:  of  your  polite  consid: 

— Harry  Graham,  in  The  Centuiy  Magazine. 


Master  Shorthand 

We  should  attack  shorthand 

Methodically 

Assidiously 

Scientifically 

Thoroughly 

Earnestly 

Resolutely 

Sensibly 

Honestly 

Orderly 

Rightfully 

Tenaciously 

Heartily 

Attentively 

Now  in  conclusion,  to  learn  to  write 

faster, 
Daily  determine  shorthand  to  master ! 
— From  an  old  Shorthand  Magazine, 


Six  Resolutions 

Six  resolutions — how  they  do  survive! 

He  talked  about  himself — 
Then  there  were  five. 

Five  resolutions — would  that  there   were 
more ! 
He  used  a  bit  of  slang — 
Then  there  were  four. 

Four  resolutions^  cheerful  as  can  be. 

He  skipped  his  cash  account — 
Then  there  were  three. 

Three  resolutions^  so  far  tried  and  true. 

He  got  in  an  argument — 
Then  there  were  two. 

Two  resolutions,  shining  in  the  sun. 

He  stooped  to  flattery — 
Then  there  was  one. 

One  resolution^  pitiful  to  see. 

He  stayed  at  home  from  church — 
Oh,  dear  me !  — Somerville  Journal. 
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President  Taft's  Speech  of  Acceptance 

(For  key.  see  O.  G.  A.  Dept.,  November  number.) 
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Order  of  Gregg  Artists 

n  compoMd  ^  >niiuc  wi'um  of  the  tytitra.  which  hu  for  id  ob 
developmcnl  of  irtiniy  in  wriiing.  Thii  dfputimnl  ii  ihe  official 
•pokeimin  of  ihe  cl»n.      Conduclcd  by  Alice  L  Rinne.  O.  G.  A., 

32  S.  WabtLih  Avtnae.  Chicago,  to  whocn    all  coninui 
relating  lo  thli  department  rixuld  be  uldreised. 


L  MEMBER  OP  THE  O.  G.  . 


Df  the  month  followin 
Ttte  O.  O.  A.  U  K  H 

bmbip  ii  granted  an  I 
qiKitioiisble  BTtlatic  tneiit.    tt 
Ur  for  memberAlp.    Y< 


t  is  Kwd  arils'  unUl  the  I 

of  publication. 

impuiy  of  artlits,  and  m 


is  an  important  factor  in  artistic  writing. 
The  size  of  the  outlines  written  by  most 
of  the  contestants  is  particularly  com- 
mendable. The  average  contestant  has 
adopted  the  size  of  the  notes  in  onr  vari- 
ous publications.  That  is  a  good  standard 
to  work  upon.  If  you  find  that  your  notes 
are  much  larger  than  those  in  the  plates 
or  in  the  Manual,  work  to  reduce  them. 
You  should  not  reduce  them  to  such  an 
extent,  however,  that  your  writing  appears 
cramped  and  therefore  labored.  Cultivate 
freedom.  Practice  on  the  individual  char- 
acters, making  line  after  line  of  each;  nt 


orth  your  while  to 
leceed  the  first  time 
cry  hi(h.    But  you 


e  the  fltaodard 
will  not  know  until  yon  do  try. 

The  emblem  of  the  clan  ia  a  trisngle  endloal 
charwtenO.O.A.  The  left  iide  of  the  triangle 
Hir"the<HT,"tUeri«htiidefor  ■■|iccui»cy"and  l( 
n>r"lieiuty"  — the  three  qualitiel  that  id  to  mi 


MANY  of  those  ambitious  to  become 
members  of  the  distingnished  body 
of  "Order  of  Gregg  Artists"  have 
appealed  to  us  for  suggestions  as  to  what 
is  the  best  method  of  improving  the  ar- 
tistic qualities  of  their  writing  suSciently 
to  admit  them  into  this  select  company. 

Four  months'  experience  in  correcting 
the  papers  sobmitted  in  the  O.  G.  A.  testb, 
has  led  us  to  certain  definite  conclusions, 
and  these  we  shall  present  for  your  benefit. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  talk  about  com- 
pactntti  in  writing.  Not  one  out  of  twen- 
ty-five papers  sabmitted  to  us  shows  the 
"copy"  written  in  the  space  given  a  plate 
of  shorthand  as  it  appears  in  the  maga- 
zine. In  neatly  every  instance,  the  short- 
hand covers  almost  twice  the  amount  of 
space  necessary  for  the  material  given. 
In  the  majorify  of  cases,  this  is  due  more 
to  irregular,  inconsistent  spacing  than  to 
the  use  of  large,  unwieldy  notes.    Spacing 


r  r  (  (   (  r  <r  <r  ^  C  r  C  (T  r  r  C 

JJ^JJJJVJJJJJJJ 

Then   write  some   of  the  oft-recurring 
combinations,  such  as 


<i^  d^  ^.^   ^^  .L^  ^^  <i_^ 


Drill  on  the  horizontal  curve  comhinn- 
tions,  such  as 


noting  that  those  of  equal  length  are 
written  with  a  smooth,  wave- like  move- 
ment, while  those  of  unequal  length  are 
distinguished  by  a  decided  "hump." 
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Next,  examine  your  notes  carefully  and 
see  if  you  are  making  a  very  positire  dif- 
ference in  the  size  of  the  circle  vowels. 
The  difference  in  size  ought  to  be  exag- 
gerated rather  than  made  too  indefinite. 
The  circle  should  be  joined  to  both 
straight  lines  and  curves  at  right  angles. 


<f^^ 


cr^ 


Not     <^ 


r 
^ 


K,  g,  r  and  I  are  not  geometrically  regular 
in  their  curve^.  but  are  slightly  inclined 
like  longhand.  K  and  g  are  similar  in 
slapt  and  curvature  to  the  upper  portion 
of  the  longhand  m  or  n,  and  have  the 
stronger  curve  at  the  end;  r  and  I  are 
similar  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  long- 
hand u,  and  have  the  stronger  curve  at 
the  beginning. 


21^ 


Not 


Where  a  circle  comes  inside  two  curves, 
or  a  curve  and  straight  character,  do  not 
close  up  the  space  too  mechanically.  Note 
the  following  correct  and  incorrect  execu- 
tion: 


The  proper  proportion  in  lengths  should 
be  a  subject  of  much  study  and  practice 
on  your  part.  Many  writers  start  out  with 
one  size  and  before  the  end  of  the  article 
will  be  making  their  "p's"  as  large  as 
"b's"  or  the  reverse.  The  hooks  should 
be  made  small  and  rather  deep. 


-<^   -li^ 


-Oi-     -^b^. 


^    >^/    €>- .g^ 


Consistent  slant  is  another  point  to  be 
observed.      Keep   in   mind   the  long-hand 


"M"  with  its  upward  and  downward 
strokes  and  you  will  get  the  right  slant. 
Study  this  diagram: 


Although  we  have  had  some  response 
to  our  suggestion  that  our  teacher  friends 
work  up  the  O.  G.  A.  idea  in  their  classes, 
we  are  still  unable  to  decide  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  scheme  has  met  with  your  ap- 
proval, and  we  want  to  hear  from  you  on 
the  subject.  Please  write  us — voicing 
your  approval  or  disapproval. 

For  this  month's  test  we  have  selected 
"The  Hopeful  Orator"  which  appeared 
in  Frank  Harrison's  Shorthand  Magazine 
April,  1890. 

0 

The  Hopeful  Orator 

By  Edward  F.  Underhill 

(At  Night) 

Come,  Phoebe,  don't  greet  me  so  coldly — 

I  know  that  the  hour  is  late — 
But  to-night,  my  time  I  have  given 

To  servfe  my  Country  and  btate; 
And  when,  at  the  dawn  of  the  morning, 

I'tie  sun  lights  the  orient  sky, 
I  know  that  its  bright  beams  reflected 

Will  joyfully  gleam  In  your  eye. 

IVe  always  believed  that  my  genius 

Was  fitted  to  brilliantly  shine 
In  spheres  more  exalted,  by  far,  than 

The  codfish  and  mackerel  line; 
And  this  night  has  shown  that  I  proudly 

Political  life  can  adorn; — 
Ahf     Even  though  now  you're  distrustful. 

You'll  fully  believe  in  the  morn. 

A  grand  convocation  of  freemen 

Assembled  to-night,  in  the  Square, 
And  voices  of  eloquent  speakers 

Were  borne  on  the  chUl  evening  air. 
And  I,  too,  was  called  to  the  rostrum. 

And  then,  with  a  magical  power, 
I  warned  of  the  dangers  that  threaten 

In  crisis  like  that  of  the  hour. 

Thoughts  came  to  my  brain  like  the  gushing 

Of  oil  from  Petrolia's  spring; 
Responsive,  the  throats  of  the  people 

With  cheers  made  the  atmosphere  ring; 
I  saw,  too,  a  dozen  reporters 

Who  caught  up  my  eloquent  flow 
In  queer  looking  pot-hooks  and  hangers 

Upon  a  long  table  below. 
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I  took  them  all,  after  the  meeting, 

And  asked  them  to  help  me  to  drain. 
At  Reilly's  a  half-dozen  bottles 

Of  sparkling  Veuve  Clicquot  champagne. 
M7  speech  in  the  morn  will  be  printed; 

My  prospects  of  greatness  are  bright; 
I  know  that  you'll  share  in  my  Rlory; 

Now  kiss  me,  my  darling; — good  night. 


(In  the  Morning.) 

Waken,  Phoebe,  sleep  no  longer; 

See  the  Joy  we  have  in  store; 
Here's  the  paper  with  my  speech  in. 

Brought  up  from  the  area  door. 
See  my  name  in  towering  letters. 

Flaunting  at  the  column's  head; 
Never  till  this  moment  did  I 

Think  it  would  such  luster  shed. 

Here  beiow  the  speech  is  printed; 

For  me  there's  a  grand  career — 
Next  year  in  the  Legislature, 

Then,  in  Congress,  to  appear. 
Pshaw  I     Here's  only  half  a  column; 

Yet  I  know  I  had  the  power 
To  hold  that  audience  interested 

In  my  words  for  near  an  hour. 

Gracious   goodness!     See  what  blunders! 

Though  I  from  the  poet  read 
''Sunbeams    glittering,"   they   report   me 

**Some  beans  clattering"  to  have  said! 
I  remarked  that  "able  lawyers" 

Gave  their  sanction  to  our  cause; 
"Able  liars"  I  am  made  to 

Say — amid  a  "great  applause!" 


Though  I  said  "the  Nation's  ship 

By  angry  billows  now  is  tossed," 
Here  they  have  "the  notion  shop  by 

Hungry  bullies  now  is  bossed." 
"See,"  I  said,  "the  masses  rising — 

"lis  a  sight  to  call  for  cheers;" 
Yet  they  print  "them  asses  racing 

Is  a  sight  to  call  for  jeers!" 

Next  I  spoke  of  "struggling  nations 

Groaning  under  royal  yokes," 
Yet   they've  printed   arrant   nonsense — 

"Grinning  under  oral  Jokes!" 
"Inter   Anna  silens  leges," 

Said  I  of  war's  conflicts  dread; 
"Enter  rum  saloons  and  lodges," 

I  am  made  to  say  instead. 

Heavens!  I  can  read  no  farther; 

Ota,  that  it  should  come  to  pass 
That  a  pack  of  wretched  scribblers 

Thus   should  write  me  down — an  ass; 
Thus  should  spoil  my  brilliant  prospects; 

'TIS  enough  a  saint  to  vex, 
Would  I  had  the  rascals  here  that 

I  might  ring  their  cursed  necks. 


List  of  Certificated  O.  G.  A.'s 

Harriet  Armstrong,  Portland,  Me. 

M.  Baroggio,  Chicago,  111. 

Cora  B.  Beach,  Fayette,  Iowa« 

J.  A.  \3enson,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bro.   Theodorus,   Indianapolis,   Ind. 

Bertha  G.  Carroll,  Portland,  Ore. 

Mary  £.  Chambers,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Wm.  K.  Clarke,  London,  England. 

Iva  M.  Condon,  Merrimac,  Mass. 

Clement  Coppeil,  Liverpool,  England. 

Ernest  W.  Crockett,  Liverpool,  England. 

Augusta  L.  Davis,  Sharon,  Mass. 

Margaret  Demaree,  Hanover,  Ind. 

Roy  Dillon,  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

Nellie  Domino,  Quincy,  111. 

Clara  Eckert,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Stella  M.  Elliott,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

R.  A.  Fitch,  Decorah,  Iowa. 

C.  G.  Gilbert,  Mexico  City,  Mexico. 
Frank  J.  Groser,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Marie  Hanner,  Massillon,  Ohio. 
Walter  S.  Harmon,  Portland,  Me. 

D.  E.  Henry,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Canada. 
L.  Hawken,  New  Zealand. 

Alta  C.  Henderson,  Great  Falls,  Mont. 
W.  Frank  Keefer,  WheeUng,  W.  Va. 
Ethel  Lampton,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Annabeile  C.  Lowney,  Haverhill,  Mass. 
Miss  C.  M.  Mathews,  New  York  City. 
Francis   McMahon,  Massillon,  Ohio. 
Winifred  McPherson,  Wingham,  Ont.,  Can- 
ada. 
C.  L.  Michael,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
EUzabeth  A.  Miller,  EvansviUe,  Wis. 
Cecil  Morales,  Veracruz,  Mexico. 
John  A.  Morris,  Liverpool,  England. 
Milton  H.  Northrop,  Albion,  Mich. 
N.  D.  Nutter,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 
Dora  B.  Peters,  Hiawatha,  Kans. 
T.  A.  Peterson,  Portland,  Ore. 
Sadie  H.  Pickard,  Haverhill,  Mass. 
Dorothy  Probrandt,  Corsicana,  Texas. 
Marguerite  Ramey,  Haverhill,  Mass. 
May  L.  Rice,  Providence,  R.  I. 
S.  P.  Richmond,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Harry  Rohm,  Carthage,  Mo. 
W.  Rude,  Carthage,  Mo. 
Cecil  Sarver,  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 
Louis  Scheel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Sister  Mary  Anna,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Liliie  Sharp,  Carthage,  Mo. 
J.  C.  Smeltzer,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Millie  V.  Stainaker,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 
Enmia  L.  Stein,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Evelina  M.  Stone,  Burlington,  Vt. 
Eva  A.  Thompson,  Park  River,  N.  Dak. 
Gotthard  Wall,  Chicago,  111. 
Frank   Walters,  Harrisburfr,  111. 
G.  Clinton  Wilbur,  Elnora,  N.  Y. 
M.  Gertrude  Willey,  Burlington,  Iowa. 
Guy  Zears,  Minot,  N.  Dak. 
Edward  D.  Zellars,  Joliet,  111. 
Joseph  S.  Zocholl,  St.  Paul,  Nebr. 


Plenty  of  September  numbers  still  om 
hand ! ! 
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Miscellaneous  Correspondence 

(The  key  to  this  plate  will  be  given  next  month.) 
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An  Excellent  Copyholder 

THE  common  board  clip,  witfa  n  block 
nailed  to  the  top  at  the  back,  to  raise 
that  end  from  the  desk,  makes  a 
splendid  copyholder,  as  it  caa  be  moved 
around  in  any  position  to  catch  the  light, 
and  is  also  very  inezpensire,  most  offices 
having  one  or  more  on  handl  This  copy- 
holder, sitting  on  the  desk  at  the  side  of  the 
machine,  does  not  vibrate,  as  do  most  copy- 
holders which  are  attached  to  the  machine 
direct, — Enoch  Sturgeon,  Nogalei,  Ari- 
zona. 

A  Pencil  Sharpener 

In  writtng  sfaorthaod  with  pencil,  the 
point  of  the  pencil  often  becomes  blunt. 
Instead  of  taking  the  time  and  trouble 
to  sharpen  it  with  a  knife,  why  not  paste 
a  piece  of  sandpaper  on  the  cover  of  the 
notebook  and  sharpen  the  pencil  on  this? 

Thus,  a  fine  point  can  be  had  /or  each 
letter  by  simply  rubbing  the  lead  on  the 
sandpaper  a  few  times. — Hyme  Goldfut, 
MinneapolU,  Minn. 
Making  Carbons  on   Mimeographrd    Forms 

In  offices  where  report  blar'  *  have  to 
be  made  with  the  mimeograph  .*  any  other 
duplicating  machine,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  have  the  writing  in  exactly  the 
same  position  on  every  sheet,  especially 
if  a  hectograph  is  used. 

In  making  carbon  copies  of  such  re- 
ports, the  following  method  will  insure 
the  writing  to  be  in  the  proper  place  on 
each  carbon  copy.  Before  inserting  the 
carbon  sheets,  put  a  pin  through  the 
blank,  directly  in  the  center  of  a  letter, 
preferably  an  "o," '  at  some  point  near 
the  top  of  the  page,  and  then  run  this 
pin  throngh  each  successive  sheet  at  the 


same  point.  Another  pin  can  be  inserted 
in  the  same  way  near  the  bottom  of  the 
page  and  then  the  whole  fastened  with  a 
paper  clip  at  the  top,  and  the  pins  re- 
moved. When  the  carbons  are  inserted  and 
the  blanks  placed  in  the  machine,  you  can 
be  certain  that  every  copy  will  have  the 
writing  in  the  correct  posilion, — Clarence 
M.  Styer.  Huron,  S.  Dak. 

A  Tabulating  Help 
I  have  found  that  where  several  reports 
have  to  be  tabulated  each  day  or  week,  a 
small  notebook  with  the  tabulating  stops 
marked  for  each  different  report  will  save 
a  great  deal  of  work  and  make  the  reports 
uniform.  When  a  report  has  been  ar- 
ranged in  the  desired  form,  write  down 
the  numbers  of  the  spaces  at  which  the 
tabulator  stops  are  set  for  that  report  and 
even  if  the  tabulator  is  changed  afterward, 
yon  can  easily  refer  to  the  boc&  and  get 
the  original  position  of  the  stops  for 
that  particular  report. — Clarence  M.  Slyer, 
Huron.  S.  Dak. 

Making  Use  of  Spare  Time 

I  have  several  hours  each  day  in  which 
I  have  no  work  to  do  for  my  employer, 
and  I  have  spent  much  thought  on  how  to 
spend  this  time  with  the  most  profit  in 
attaining  a  better  knowledge  of  shorthand 
and  typewriting.  This  is  the  plan  upon 
which  I  have  decided :  I  make  it  a  rule  to 
typewrite  every  day  at  least  one  page  of 
my  Gregg  Writer;  to  make  at  least  two 
copies  of  the  letter  (given  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Gregg  Writer)  which  contains  every 
character  on  the  keyboard;  and  to  write 
in  shorthand  at  least  one  page  from  a  good 
book,  and  transcribe  this  on  the  machine 
the  following  day,  as  this  gives  me  a  little 
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more  exercise  in  reading  my  notes^  than  to 
transcribe  it  immediately  after  writing  it. 
I  find  that  one  accomplishes  more  by 
setting  a  definite  line  of  work  to  follow 
than  by  practicing  at  random. — Ida  G, 
Surtees,  Montezuma,  Iowa, 

Re-Inserting  Carbon  Copies 

In  making  carbon  copies  of  important 
documents^  very  light  tissue  paper  is 
used  so  as  to  lessen  the  bulkiness  of  let- 
ters containing  a  number  of  enclosures. 
After  the  copies  have  been  removed  from 
the  machine,  it  is  often  necessary  to  re- 
insert them  separately  to  make  headings 
for  filing  purposes.  Place  each  .copy  on 
a  piece  of  stiff  paper  the  size  of  the  copy, 
thus  forming  a  back  and  preventing  the 
copy  from  tearing  or  wrinkling.  Then 
take  a  piece  of  heavy  paper  four  or  five 
inches  wide  and  as  long  as  the  paper  to 
be  written  on  is  wide.  By  folding  this 
over  the  top  of  the  two  sheets,  it  forms  a 
sort  of  g^de  and  can  be  taken  off  before 
starting  to  write. —  E,  A.  Sandler,  Cairo, 
III. 

Neat  Underlining 

Careless  underlining  is  a  certain  draw- 
back in  neat  typewriting.  A  way  to  ob- 
tain good  results  is  to  press  down  the  shift 
lock,  then  press  the  key  for  underlining 
just  enough  to  enable  you  to  get  a  hold  of 
the  type;  now  release  finger  from  key  and 
press  the  type  firmly  against  the  ribbon; 
with  the  other  hand  press  down  the  car- 
riage release,  and  move  the  carriage  from 
left  to  right  along  the  place  to  be  under- 
lined. This  method  insures  a  line  of  uni- 
form smoothness  and  adds  to  the  beauty 
of  the  whole  typewritten  page. — Wtn. 
Granlund,  Flint,  Mich. 

Matched   Headings  With  Carbon  Paper 

When  from  two  to  five  letters,  all  alike, 
are  to  be  sent  to  different  firms,  they  may 
be  written  with  a  carbon,  including  the 
heading.  To  do  this,  arrange  alternate  let- 
ter and  carbon  sheets,  the  same  as  for 
regular  work.  Place  a  piece  of  very  thin 
tissue  paper  between  the  ribbon  and  the 
top  sheet;  another  piece  between  the  first 
carbon  and  the  second  letter  sheet ;  another 
between  second  carbon  and  third  letter 
sheet,  and  so  forth,  in  front  of  each  letter 
sheet  except  the  last.    Then  typewrite  the 


heading  to  appear  on  last  sheet;  roll  up 
platen,  change  tissue  paper  from  in  front 
of  next  to  last  sheet  to  front  of  last  sheet, 
roll  back  platen,  typewrite  heading  to  ap- 
pear on  next  to  last  sheet,  shift  next  tis- 
sue, typewrite  third  heading,  and  so  forth, 
till  last  page  is  reached.  Then  remove 
tissue  from  behind  ribbon,  and  write  head- 
ing on  top  sheet.  Afterwards,  roll  up 
platen,  remove  all  tissue  paper  and  pro- 
ceed with  letter.  If  a  very  thin  tissue 
paper  and  new  carbon  is  used  each  time 
it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  distinguish 
from  actual  ribbon  work,  especially  since 
the  heading  is  a  perfect  match  for  the 
body  of  the  letter. — C,  F.  Crumley,  Ta- 
coma,  Wath, 

Another  Copyholder 

If  using  a  stiff  back  notebook,  take 
two  ordinary  paper  clips  and  two  small 
rubber  bands,  tying  the  bands  together, 
and  slip  through  the  clips.  Fasten  one 
of  these  clips  to  each  end  of  your  notebook 
and  when  taking  dictation  or  when  you 
wish  to  close  notebook  just  slip  one  of 
the  clips  off  and  let  it  swing  loose.  This 
is  a  very  cheap  "notebook  staff"  and  does 
away  with  the  tack  in  the  desk,  as  sug^ 
gested  by  one  of  our  Gregg  Writer  readers 
some  time  ago. 

I  find  this  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  me 
in  transcribing  my  notes,  especially  where 
the  light  is  bad,  and  I  hope  it  will  help 
some  shorthand  writer  who  does  not  have 
a  staff  for  his  notebook. — D.  D.  Lessen- 
berry,  Holden,  W.  Va, 

A  Valuable  Typewriting  Expedient 

No  doubt  many  stenographers  and 
typists  m  transcribing  their  notes  or 
copying  'otters  sometimes  have  to  make 
extra  copi  s  for  files  in  the  office.  In  plac- 
ing the  sheets  in  the  typewriter,  they  very 
often  do  not  turn  out  straight  in  front  of 
the  platen  or  roller.  In  order  to  prevent 
this,  take  a  piece  of  paper  £Yt  or  six 
inches  wide,  crease  it  in  the  middle,  place 
it  in  back  of  the  platen  and  then  place 
the  required  number  of  sheets  of  paper 
between  the  folded  piece  of  paper,  torn 
the  platen  three  or  four  times  and  yon  will 
see  that  all  the  sheets  are  even. 

As  this  is  a  time-saving  way  of  doing 
this  sort  of  work,  I  thought  I  would  pass 
it  on. — C.  W,  Klore,  Bremerton,  Wash. 


Postcarditis 


thofihund,  wkh  ri 


r.  chfc.ioTmi 


WE  are  sorry  to  learn  that  while  fol- 
lowing the  rule  for  application 
(you  will  find  it  in  the  department 
heading,  you  know),  some  of  our  members 
forget  the  injunction  when  sending  their 
first  messages  to  other  poiicardera.  Musi 
we  cuntinuulli'  "prfaeli'r  ' 

The  fourth  stanza*  of  the  Christmas 
Carol  exactly  states  the  case  of  an  Idaho 
member.  Miss  Elizabeth  Norton,  Box  45, 
Cambridge.  She  has  been  puzzling  over 
the  signatnre  of  a  card  showing  the  Han- 
cock County  Court  House,  Bay  St.  Louis, 
Miss.  She  tells  us  that  she  is  waiting  to 
be  sure  who  sent  her  the  card  before  an- 
swering. 

Do  not  let  your  correspondents  have  any 
necessity  for  delay.  The  proper  introduc- 
tion leaves  no  room  for  doubt  about  the 
name.  Write  yours,  and  your  address, 
with  "calling  card"  clearness.  An  unusual 
patronimic  is  often  a  serious  stumbling 
block  to  another,  though  perfectly  simple 
to  yon  who  are  so  familiar  with  it.  Even 
as  common  a  name  as  Smith  may  have  a 
doien  different  spellings,  and  Brown  itself 
admits  of  at  least  three  variations.  Or, 
perhaps,  like  the  southern  Taliaferros, 
yon  may  not  pronounce  your  name  as  it  is 
spelled.  Who  would  suspect  that  "Tolli- 
ver"  could  be  spelled  so  strangely ! 

At  this  time,  on  the  threshold  of  the 
New  Year, 

Let  It  be  Resolved;  That  no  correspondent 
of  mine  shall,  for  anj  reason,  have  cause  to 
complain  of  carelessness  or  lack  of  thought  on 
my  parL 

Hold  to  your  resolve  during  the  coming 
months.  You  will  have  the  satisfaction 
of  one  New  Year's  Resolution  kept— the 
result  a  much  pleas  an  ter  exchange  of 
meetings  and  helpful  suggestions. 

la  addition  to  the  listed  applications 
this  month  is  one  from  a  Gregg  enthusiast 


who  is  not  using  his  shorthand  in  daily 
work.  Mr.  A.  M.  Hurwits  is  attending 
the  dictation  classes  at  the  evening  High 
School,  spending  his  days  as  assistant 
cashier  and  bookkeeper  in  one  of  the  large 
Bocbester  nurseries.  "Rochester  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in 
the  country,"  he  writes.  A  good  prospect 
for  fine  post  cards!  Mr.  Hurwitz's  ad- 
dress is  117  Kelly  St,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  New  Members 

Ban  kins  and  lasurance 

Eugene  W.  Fuer,  Department  of  Banking 

and    Insurance,   State   House,   Trenton,   N.   J. 

(Would  like  to  hear  from  stenographers  in  tbe 

State  Capitols,  but  will  answer  all  cards.) 


ManufucluriDE 
Miss  E.  R.  Bereniweig,  TU  B.  9th  St,  New 
York  City.     (Woolens  and  Worsteds.) 

Railway 

Arthur  Marcuse,  629  W.  McMicken  Ave., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

John  McCoUutn,  Truro,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada. 
(Would  like  views  of  railwaj  stations,  but  will 
answer  all  cards.) 


Reuben  Bacher,  64,  Petrle  St.,  Little  Falls, 
N.  Y.  Utica  School  of  Comm*re».  (Prefers 
views  In  exchange  for  cards  showing  the  scenes 
in   the   Mohawk   Valley. 

Nettie  Caldwell,  Brandenville,  Pa.  Latrob» 
Comrnerciai  College. 

Lillian  B.  Hilliard,  Flag  Pond,  Saco,  Maine. 
Saco  Commercial  College.     (Prefers  views.) 

Leo  L.  Kinney,  804%  South  Seventh  St., 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.     Broicn'»  liatineit  College. 

Gu stave  Labossiere,  153  Broad  St.,  Marlboro, 
Mass.    Marlboro  Bmineti  College. 
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Teachers 

B.  K.  Alward,  Commercial  Department,  High 
School,  Mountain  Home,  Idaho. 

H.  J.  Holm,  Principal  Gregg  School,  39  S. 
Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

General 

Miss  Flodie  L.  Mears,  810  Sixth  Ave.,  Ta- 
coma.  Wash. 

Grace  E.  Murdock,  3540  S.  K  St,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

James  C  Pavlik,  St.  Norbert*8  College,  West 
Dc  Fere,  Wis. 

Elsie  Ritter,  General  Delivery,  South  Bend, 
Ind. 

John  Simon,  R.  F.  D.,  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

Edward  S.  Smith,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Frederick, 
Md.    (Historic  views  preferred.) 

Leora  T.  Snow,  Box  12,  Pine  Point,  Maine. 

Paul  R.  Strout,  Wenatchee,  Wash. 

Osie  Sturm,  333  Wilson  St.,  Clarksburg,  W. 
Va.     C  Views  onl v. ) 

Marie  Tobin,  814  Hurlburt  St.,  Peoria,  lU. 

Beatrice  Tree,  109  Queen  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
(Prefers  views.) 

Nellie  Van  Dyne,  617  Utica  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Genevieve  Waldron,  5108  N.  Claremont  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 


Hazel  Whitney,  2408  First  Ave.  N.,  SeatUe, 
Wash. 

We  quote  in  full  Mr.  HoUis'  letter: 

Dear  Friends: 

Here  is  an  application  from  .  a  "Gregg-ite 
from  the  great  Northwest,"  for  entrance  to  your 
department.  I  am  a  teacher  of  ''the  forward 
movement**  and  am  very  much  interested  in 
corresponding  with  writers  of  the  system. 

I  am  going  to  make  my  request  broad  by 
asking  an  answer,  either  post  card  or  letter, 
from  every  reader  of  the  Oregg  Writer.  I  will 
answer  every  one  and  am  especially  desirous  of 
having  a  letter  from  every  teacher  of  Gregg 
shorthand  in  the  country. 

I  will  endeavor  to  make  it  worth  while  to  all 
who  wish  to  correspond.  Many  good  wishes  to 
every  writer  in  the  profession. 

W.    S.    HOLIJB, 

Box  No.  959,  Portland,  Ore. 

Mr.  Wm.  O.  Schwan,  R.  F.  D.  No.  5, 
Box  59,  West  Allis,  Wis.,  who  joined  the 
circle  in  July,  is  especially  anxious  to 
hear  from  the  members  in  other  coimtries, 
especially  Germany  and  England. 


Eastern  Commercial  Teachers'  Association 

Atlantic  City,  March  20,  21,  22 


AMONG  the  commercial  teachers*  as- 
sociations the  £.  C.  T.  A.  has  al- 
ways maintained  its  place  in  the 
lead.  The  fine  record  of  the  past  only 
serves  to  stimulate  officers  and  members 
to  their  best  efforts  to  make  this  conven- 
tion surpass  any  of  those  that  have  pre- 
ceded in  quality  of  program^  conveniences 
for  exhibitors^  excellence  of  banquet  ar- 
rangements^ exceptional  headquarters  fa- 
cilities, and  in  all  that  goes  to  make  a  con- 
vention a  success. 

This  will  be  a  meeting  in  which  every 
member  of  the  association  will  have  his 
say — a  good  old  fashioned  round-table 
heart-to-heart  talk. 

At  least  fifty  of  the  perplexing  questions 
that  all  of  us  are  trying  to  solve  wiill  be 
answered  definitely  by  fifty  of  the  leaders 
in  the  field  of  commercial  education,  and 
just  as  much  time  will  be  allowed  for 
general  discussion  from  the  floor  as  is  oc- 
cupied by  those  scheduled  speakers.  No 
answer  need  go  unchallenged,  if  it  does  not 
harmonize  with  your  experience.  Differ- 
ent?   Yes,  and  just  what  dozens  of  letters 


tell  your  committee  you  have  been  waiting 
for. 

Note  the  time — Easter  Week  End — ^and 
make  your  plans  now.  Thousands  go  to 
Atlantic  City  for  Easter  Sunday  and  you 
will  do  well  to  make  your  reservations 
early  at  the  Rudolph  which  has  been 
chosen  as  headquarters.  Here  also  will 
be  held  the  big  banquet,  and  all  meeting^. 
Six  large  rooms  near  the  convention  hall 
have  been  reserved  for  exhibit  purposes. 
Rates  of  $1.50  and  up  (two  in  a  room), 
European  plan,  and  $3.50  and  up  (two 
in  a  room),  American  plan,  have  been  se- 
cured at  headquarters.  Numerous  other 
hotels  publish  rates  from  $2.50  up, 
American  plan.  Particulars  will  be  given 
later. 

The  following  partial  list  of  topics  will 
convince  you  that  as  a  live  business  edu- 
cator you  cannot  afford  to  miss  this  great 
convention.  Watch  for  later  announce- 
ments. 

1.    What  should  be  included  in  the  commer- 
cial arithmetic  course? 
S.     To  what  extent  has  the  introduction  of 
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calculating  machines,  affected   the   teaching  of 
rapid  calculation? 

3.  How  to  obtain  actual  problems  in  com- 
mercial arithmetic. 

4.  What  can  be  done  for  the  student  who 
cannot  distinguish  sound  accurately? 

5.  Should  the  student's  time  be  divided  be- 
tween theory  and  practice,  and  how  may  a  re- 
view of  principles  be  secured? 

6.  Should  shorthand  students  be  required 
to  take  work  in  bookkeeping,  rapid  calculatioD 
and  business  writing? 

7.  Should  all  shorthand  writing  by  begin- 
ners *be  corrected  and  how  may  careless  notes 
in  advanced  shorthand  be  prevented? 

8.  Does  enthusiasm  hold  as  important  a 
place   in   the   teaching   of   penmanship   as   the 

'  technical  skill  of  the  teacher? 

9.  Do  you  teach  the  student  to  use  finger 
movement  in  small  writing  or  insist  on  keep- 
ing the  fingers  firm  and  executing  entirely 
with  the  miiscular  or  fore-arm  movement? 

10.  What  portion  of  the  penmanship  hour 
do  you  devote  to  purely  movement  drills  and 
how  soon  do  you  begin  making  the  practical 
application  to  the  writing? 

11.  How,  if  at  all,  should  the  element  of 
speed  enter  into  the  teaching  of  penmanship? 

13.  To  what  extent  should  drill  be  made  a 
factor  in  teaching  the  commercial  subjects? 
Is  there  enough  drill  in  these  subjects  at  pres- 
ent to  make  the  work  effective? 

13.  How  can  the  work  in  all  courses  best 
be  planned  and  conducted  to  develop  initia- 
tive on  the  part  of  the  students  and  impress 
them  that  supervision  is  costly  and  that  the 
more  supervision  he  requires,  tiie  less  valuable 
he  will  be? 

14.  A  large  number  of  incompetent  stenog- 
raphers and  bookkeepers  are  being  sent  into 
the  business  world.  Is  this  the  fault  of  the 
schools  or  the  employing  public? 

15.  Is  it  advisable  to  teach  "accounting"  to 
secondary  school  pupils? 

16.  What  is  the  best  way  of  teaching  and 
developing  profit  and  loss  statement  and  bal- 
ance sheets? 

17.  To  what  extent  should  we  give  instruc- 
tion in  office  appliances  in  connection  with  book- 
keeping. 

18.  Is  it  desirable  to  use  shields  in  the  teach- 
ing of  tjrpewriting,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent? 

19.  Should  perfect  work  be  insisted  upon 
in    all  stages  of  the  typewriting  instructions? 

20.  Teaching  vs.  proof-reading  in  the  type- 
writing department. 

91.  Is  standardization  in  the  selection  of 
typewriting  machines  desirable? 

539.  Can  we  insist  upon  the  touch  method  in 
the  evening  schools  and  with  students  in  the 
day  schools  who  have  but  a  short  time  to  spend 
on   the  subject? 

F.  G.  Nichols, 
Sec'y  Executive  Board, 


Announcement 

To  the  Members  of  the  National  Com- 
mercial Teachers'  Federation: 
Since  the  Spokane  meeting  of  the 
Federation  scores — yes,  hundreds — of  re- 
quests have  been  received  by  the  President 
asking  that  the  date  of  the  next  meeting  be 
changed  from  midsummer  back  to  the  old 
date,  holiday  week.  These  requests  were 
so  numerous  and  so  insistent  that  the 
President  put  the  question  to  a  vote  of 
the  General  Executive  Board  elected  at 
the  Spokane  meeting  and  they  voted,  with 
only  two  dissenting  votes,  in  favor  of  a 
change  of  date  to  December,  1913.  The 
Committee  on  Arrangements  also  passed 
a  resolution  by  a  unanimous  vote  in  favor 
of  changing  the  date  to  December  29,  30 
and  31,  1913. 

When  it  was  decided  to  hold  a  midsum- 
mer meeting  in  Spokane  in  1912,  it  was 
generally  understood  that  the  change  of 
date  would  apply  only  to  that  one  meet- 
ing, and  that  thereafter  we  would  go  back 
to  our  old  meeting  time,  holiday  week. 
The  sentiment  among  the  members,  both  in 
the  private  schools  and  the  public  schools, 
is  almost  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  winter 
meeting,  as  this  is  the  time  of  year  when 
the  greatest  number  will  be  able  to  at- 
tend. 

Therefore,  complying  with  the  wishes  of 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers and  with  the  vote  of  a  majority  of 
the  Executive  Board,  the  President  begs 
to  announce  to  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Commercial  Teachers*  Federation 
and  to  the  commercial  school  fraternity 
that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Federation 
will  be  in  Chicago,  December  29,  30  and 
31,   1913. 

Fraternally  yours, 

F.  M.  Van  Antwerp, 

President » 

Louisville,   Ky.,  Dec.    16,   1912. 


"Decision   of   character   outstrips    even 

talent  and  genius  in  the  race  for  success  in 

life." 

«     -x-     -x- 

"Don't  brood  over  the  past  or  dream  of 
the  future;  but  seize  the  instant  and  get 
your  lesson  from  the  hour." 
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The  Fallacy  of  a  Favorable  Time 


No  one  things  perhaps^  has  done  more 
to  retard  the  progress  of  human 
efficiency  than  the  false  idea  that  a 
thing  must  be  put  off  until  a  favorable 
opportunity  presents  itself.  More  time  is 
lost,  more  energy  thrown  away,  more  plans 
made  which  future  conditions  will  not  ad- 
mit of  execution,  and  more  failures  result 
from  this  one  notion  than  can  be  ascribed 
to  any  other. 

There  is  but  one  favorable  time  and  that 
is  "NOW." 

The  genius  who  devised  the  phrase,  "DO 
IT  NOW"  had  this  fallacy  in  mind.  The 
sage  who  wrote  "PROCRASTINATION 
IS  THE  THIEF  OF  TIME"  had  some- 
what the  same  view;  and  so  on  from  time 
immemorial  can  we  trace  through  literature 
such  apt  and  pointed  epigrams,  all  bearing 
on  the  same  subject. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  give  advice  and 
another  thing  to  tell  how  it  may  be  acted 
upon.  The  injunction  of  "do  it  now"  may 
lead  to  as  disastrous  results  as  "do-not-do- 
it-now,  but  to-morrow,  or  the  next  day,  or 
— at  the  first  favorable  opportunity,"  if 
reason  is  not  used,  if  the  question  is  not 


considered  carefully  before  the  decision 
is  made. 

Favorable  opportunity!  The  waster  of 
time!  The  thief  of  happiness!  The  in- 
evitable road  to  ruin !  The  "favorable  op- 
portunity" applies  only  when  someone  has 
followed  the  advice  of  "do  it  now"  and  has 
grappled  with  the  problem  with  so  much 
vigor,  and  with  so  much  belief  in  his  power, 
that  he  is  successful  in  solving  it. 

The  men  and  women  who  succeed  in 
accomplishing  a  great  deal  in  life  are 
ardent  advocates  of  doing  a  thing  as  soon 
as  the  idea  has  been  conceived  and  weighed. 
They  believe  in  the  theory  that  the  favor- 
able opportunity  rests  in  them. 

To  do  a  thing  now  d6es  not  mean  that 
it  should  be  done  impulsively.  Rather,  on 
the  contrary,  should  the  advice  of  Davy 
Crockett  be  followed — "Be  sure  you  are 
right — then  go  ahead."  We  should  weigh 
carefully  in  our  minds  and  apply  our  best 
judgment,  before  acting  upon  a  proposi- 
tion. That  is  to  be  expected  and  is  cer- 
tainly the  only  wise  course  to  pursue.  But 
when  you  have  once  decided  to  do  a  thing 
and  that  that  is  the  thing  to  do,  do  it  im« 
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mediately.  Then  the  bitter  draught  of 
disappointment  will  go  to  the  man  who 
believes  in  waiting  for — a  favorable  op- 
portmiity. 


About  a  ''Position 


91 


MANY  of  you  who  started  your 
shorthand  work  in  September 
have  no  doubt  by  this  time  begun 
to  tliink  about  a  "position/'  and  to  cast  en- 
vious eyes  at  those  being  sent  from  the 
school  to  work.  You  are  anxious  to  get 
out  into  the  business  world  to  try  your 
skill.  And  why  not?  You  can  take  let- 
ters fairly  well;  your  typewriting  is  good; 
you  .can  spell;  your  English  is  no  worse 
perhaps  than  others ;  you  are  just  as  com- 
petent as  'Thylis  Adams  down  at  the  Bur- 
roughs Company  who  gets  $12  a  week." 
This  is  your  own  estimate,  and  you  know 
it  to  be  a  true  estimate  because  you  made 
it  yourself.  And  your  estimate  may  be 
true,  judged  by  the  standard  you  have 
adopted. 

But  Phylis  Adams  may  be  a  lucky  girl. 
The  conditions  in  that  office  may  happen 
to  be  just  right  to  make  Phylis's  work  ac- 
ceptable. It  may  be  one  out  of  a  thou- 
sand in  which  it  would. 

You  do  not  want  your  success  in  the 
business  world  to  depend  upon  luck.  It 
isn't  a  safe  foundation.  Besides,  "luck" 
generally  gravitates  to  the  one  he^t  pre- 
pared.    The  exception   simply   proves   it. 

The  stenographer  who  knows  his  busi- 
ness well  is  always  lucky,  because  he  has 
literally  to  kick  good  positions  out  of  the 
way.  He  doesn't  have  to  "hunt"  a  posi- 
tion, because  the  position  hunts  him. 

At  best  the  business  world  is  a  cold,  cal- 
culating machine — with  an  unappeasable 
desire  to  get  things  done.  It  wants  ser- 
vice; it  wants  execution;  it  wants  results. 
The  human  element  is  generally  consid- 
ered last.  It  is  willing  to  try  you  on  your 
word,  but  it  will  only  keep  you  on  your 
work.  The  more  service  you  render,  the 
more  pay  it  will  relinquish  for  your  benefit. 
It  is  simply  a  plain  business  proposition  to 
be  so  ready  for  your  work  that  there  will 
be  no  question  about  it. 

The  man  who  knows  more  about  your 
fitness  for  a  position  in  your  town  than 


anybody  else  is  the  man  at  the  head  of 
your  school.  When  he  tells  you  you  are 
"ready,"  you  are.  And  you  ought  to  stay 
right  there  in  the  school  working  just  as 
though  you  were  paid  $25  a  week  for  it, 
with  a  chance  for  promotion  to  $50,  until 
the  message  comes  from  the  office  that  you 
are  wanted  to  fill  a  position. 

When  that  message  comes,  you  will  be 
ready. 

There  will  not  then  be  any  question  of 
"luck."  The  business  man  will  take  the 
school  man's  word  for  it,  and  he  will  take 
your  work  for  it. 


Shorthand  Clubs 

VERY  much  interest  has  been  mani- 
fested recently  in  the  organization 
of  local  shorthand  clubs  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  we  have  received 
many  requests  for  information  about  de- 
tails of  organization.  We  think  this  is  a 
move  in  the  right  direction. 

The  shorthand  club  in  any  community 
can  exert  a  very  great  influence  in  fur- 
thering the  interests  of  the  shorthand  art 
and  can  be  made  the  means  of  materially 
benefiting  every  member  of  the  profession. 
The  advantages  of  co-operation  among 
those  engaged  in  any  profession  or  call- 
ing are  too  well  known  to  need  extended 
discussion  here.  We  see  them  on  every 
side.  As  society  becoines  more  complex 
the  individual  becomes  less  and  less  ef- 
fective as  an  independent  force,  and  must 
rely  upon  organization — the  co-operative 
force  of  his  fellow  craftsmen — to  get  him 
as  an  individual  what  he  could  not  alone 
secure.  Practically  every  profession  now 
has  its  local,  state  and  national  organiza- 
tions. The  local  organization  is  the  unit, 
and  it  is  the  direct  work  that  it  does  that 
brings  home  to  the  workers  the  advantages 
of  co-operation. 

In  our  recent  visit  to  Germany  we  had 
occasion  to  observe  the  working  of  the 
shorthand  club  idea  to  some  extent.  The 
shorthand  society  in  Germany  has  been 
developed  to  a  remarkable  degree  of  ef- 
ficiency. There  is  hardly  a  town  or  vil- 
lage there  that  does  not  have  its  shorthand 
society,  and  the  earnestness,  sincerity,  in- 
terest and  intelligent  work  of  its  members 
places  it  on  a  plane  with  other  profes- 
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sional  organizations.  Societies  of  that 
kind  are  much  needed  in  this  country  to 
stimulate  the  same  feeling  toward  the 
profession  that  exist  abroad  where  the  art 
is  given  a  standing  that  compares  favor- 
ably with  that  of  the  other  arts  and  sci- 
ences. In  Germany,  for  example,  you  will 
find  college  professors,  scientists,  states- 
men, men  of  affairs,  taking  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  shorthand  societies. 

The  scope  of  a  shorthand  society  need 
by  no  means  be  limited.  There  are  a 
thousand  and  one  ways  in  which  it  could 
be  an  effective  economic  and  social  force. 
All  that  is  needed  in  any  city  of  any  size 
is  for  some  one  to  take  the  initiative  in 
organization. 

We  are  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the 
idea,  and  in  order  to  stimulate  some  addi- 
tional thought  along  the  line,  we  will  offer 
a  prize  of  $20.00  for  the  best  article  on 
"How  to  Organize  a  Shorthand  Club.** 
The  article,  which  is  to  be  of  not  more 
than  two  thousand  words,  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  model  Constitution  and  By- 
laws. It  will  be  published  for  the  benefit 
of  all  those  who  wish  to  make  use  of  it. 
So  that  immediate  action  will  be  taken, 
and  the  results  may  be  published  early,  all 
papers  should  be  submitted  to  the  editor 
before  the  fifteenth  of  March. 

About  Teaching  Methods 

THE  other  day  a  very  distinguished 
school  principal  was  talking  with  a 
teacher.  He  had  just  fired  a  broad- 
side of  questions  at  her,  and  finally  said, 
"Do  you  give  your  students  time  to 
think .^"  When  she  had  answered,  he 
turned  to  the  writer,  picked  up  a  book 
from  his  desk,  and  said :  "Here  is  a  little 
book  from  one  of  the  big  universities.  It 
is  a  report  of  an  investigation  of  teaching 
methods  in  New  York  City  and  bears  on 
this  very  subject  of  giving  students  'time  to 
think/  It  shows  that  on  an  average  three 
questions  per  minute  are  asked  by  the 
teacher — what  opportunity  does  that  give 
to  the  student  to  think?"  He  then  pointed 
out  that  the  average  teacher  does  too 
much  talking. 

"You  have  observed,"  he  said,  "the 
number  and  rapidity  of  the  questions  I 
have  been  putting  to  Miss  B.     That  was 


an  illustration  of  the  way  the  usual  recita- 
tion is  conducted.  The  student  has  no  op- 
portunity to  think  about  his  subject  and  to 
frame  his  replies-  so  that  he  conveys 
lucidly  the  idea  he  has  in  mind.  The 
process  should  be  reversed.  The  student 
should  be  given  full  opportunity  to  ex- 
press himself."  The  ideal  teacher  is  the 
one  who  draws  the  student  out,  makes  him 
tell  or  demonstrate  what  he  knows  rather 
than  to  try  to  lecture  him  full  of  informa- 
tion. 

Another  question  asked  was  this:  "Do 
you  repeat  the  answers  given?"  This  is 
a  common  fault  among  teachers.  The 
objection  to  it  is  that  it  wastes  time.  When 
the  student  has  given  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  a  question  there  is  nothing 
gained  by  repeating  it. 

The  Blackboard  and  Results 

Still  another  question  he  asked  was: 
"Do  you  make  much  use  of  the  blackboard 
in  objective  illustration?"  There  is 
hardly  any  other  subject  in  teaching 
which  lends  itself  so  well  to  blackboard 
illustration  as  shorthand  does.  Shorthand 
is  essentially  writing,  and  the  blackboard 
is  the  idea  for  conveying  to  a  number 
of  students  the  ideas  you  wish  to  ex- 
press. You  can  teach  the  student  more  in 
a  few  well-executed  outlines  on  the  board 
than  you  could  by  many  minutes  of  talk- 
ing. Blackboard  illustration  is  a  great 
stimulator  of  interest.  It  is  intensely 
graphic;  it  focuses  attention;  it  impresses 
forms  and  principles  so  vividly  that  the 
student  carries  them  away  with  him  per- 
manent! v.  There  are  hundreds  of  forms 
that  can  really  be  taught  only  by  illustra- 
tion. The  students  have  to  see  the  actual 
execution  of  them  in  order  to  get  the  cor- 
rect idea. 

Manv  teachers  hesitate  to  use  the  board 
— and  this  is  especially  true  of  teacher*^ 
of  the  old-time  systems,  where  "position." 
shading,  and  variable  forms  are  a  con- 
stant source  of  perturbation — for  fear  of 
making  mistakes.  But  the  teacher  who 
fears  making  mistakes  will  not  get  very 
far  in  the  teaching  profession.  The  hn- 
man  element  is  always  present  and  there 
is  really  no  such  thing  as  perfection.  A 
little  practice  on  the  board  after  school 
hours  will  give  almost  any  teacher  of 
Gregg  Shorthand  a  good  command  of  the 
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forms.  Students  themselves^  and  espe- 
cially the  young  pupils^  find  great  interest 
in  using  the  blackboard^  and  it  is  a  prac- 
tice that  is   well  worth  cultivating. 

These  little  points  on  teaching  methods 
are  mentioned  simply  to  stimulate  teach- 
ers of  shorthand  to  observe  their  own 
methods  in  the  classroom — to  find  out^  if 
possible^  where  the  leaks  of  time  are^  to 
ascertain  how  efficiency  can  be  increased. 
It  is  only  by  a  constant  effort  in  this  di- 
rection that  the  teacher  can  keep  out  of 
the  "rut." 


Brevities 

Please  do  not  fail  to  read  the  article 
about  ''Shorthand  Clubs."     Perhaps  you 

can  win  the  twenty  dollars. 

«     «     » 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York 
High  School  Teachers'  Association^  Mr. 
Edward  J.  McNamara  read  an  excellent 
paper  on  "Efficiency  in  Shorthand  Teach- 
ings" in  which  he  explained  how  many  of 
the  principles  of  scientific  business  man- 
agement might  be  applied  in  the  short- 
hand classroom. 

*     «     * 

Artistic  letter  writers  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  earn  some  worth-while  prizes 
in  the  Letter  Writing  Contest  mentioned 
in  the    Typist    Department    this    month. 

Look  it  up ! 

«     «     * 

The  old  historic  city  of  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts,  has  adopted  the  commission 
form  of  government.  It  has  elected  Bye 
commissioners,  each  in  charge  of  a  de- 
partment of  the  public  service,  and  a 
school  committee  of  Byc,  in  charge  of  the 
schools  and  all  school  property. 

Mr.  George  P.  Lord,  principal  of  the 
Salem  Commercial  School,  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  school  committee  for  a  two- 


years'  term,  receiving  the  votes  of  more 

than  one-half  of  the  registered  voters  of 

the  city,  with  three  opponents.    The  many 

friends  of  Mr.  Lord,  iu  the  profession  and 

out  of  it,  will  be  glad  to  learn  of  this 

recognition  of  his  abilities  by  his  fellow 

citizens. 

*     *     « 

Note  the  contest  on  "Business  Letters" 
mentioned  in  the  department  devoted  to 
Typewriting  and  Office  Training. 

»     «     « 

Commenting  on  the  standardization 
movement  in  a  paper  read  at  the  conven- 
tion of  the  New  York  State  Stenograph- 
ers' Association,  1 9 II,  Mr.  Theo.  F. 
Shuey,  official  reporter  of  debates,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  said: 

"In  my  opinion  before  Pitman's  pho- 
nography can  be  standardized,  the  nerves 
must  be  standardized,  and  the  brain  cells, 
and  the  muscles  of  the  hand,  and  another 
important  element,  the  hearing,  and  still 
another,  the  speed  of  the  matter  to  be  re- 
ported," 

«     «     * 

Mr.  Louis  Pfeiffer,  of  Bedford,  Mass., 
writes  us  that  he  is  now  secretary  of  the 
Bedford  Safety  Razor  Company,  and  he 
sent  us  a  sample  outfit  with  the  request 
that  we  give  it  a  trial.  If  Mr.  Pfeiffer  had 
not  been  an  old-time  friend,  and  one  of 
our  first  students  in  Boston  in  the  pioneer 
days,  we  should  not  have  ventured  on  the 
hazardous  experiment  of  manipulating  a 
new  style  of  razor.  Our  experience  of 
these  implements  has  been  extensive  and 
unsatisfactory.  Having  tried  the  "Bed- 
ford," however,  we  can  honestly  say  that 
it  is  decidedly  the  most  satisfactory  razor 
we  have  ever  handled.  We  congratulate 
Mr.  Pfeiffer  on  being  associated  with  an 
article  of  unquestioned  merit,  and  for 
which  there  will  be  a  very  large  sale  as 
it  becomes  more  widely  known. 


TT  requires  sterling  courage  to  live  on  the  uplands  of  truth,  battling  bravely 
for  the  right,  undismayed  by  coldness,  undauntec}  by  contempt,  unmoved 
by  criticism,  serenely  confident,  even  in  the  darkest  hours,  that  right,  justice 
and  truth  must  win  in  the  end. —  William  George  Jordan. 
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An  Advertising  Letter 

(The  key  to  this  plate  will  be  given  next  month.) 
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Talks  on  Office  Training 

The  Fifth  Step— The  Compositioa  of  BiuineM  Letter*.      (Continued) 


IN  the  last  article  two  important  fea- 
tures of  letter  writing  were  discussed 
— wordi  and  tentenceM.  It  would  be 
an  excellent  plan  to  re-read  that  article 
again  before  studying  this  one. 

There  are  a  few  more  suggestions  on 
the  subject  of  words  and  sentences  that 
it  will  be  well  to  consider.  The  acquiring 
of  an  effective  vocabulary  is  a  work  that 
requires  some  well  organiied  effort.  You 
cannot  annex  a  word  to  your  vocabulary 
by  simply  looking  up  its  meaning  in  the 
dictionary.  A  word  is  not  ours  until  we 
**e  it — and  use  it  correctly. 

There  is  usually  a  wide  disparity  be- 
tween the  number  of  words  we  underttand 
and  the  number  we  actually  u*e  in  writing 
and  in  speaking.  The  words  we  know  but 
do  not  use  may  only  be  brought  into  every- 
day use  by  writing  on  a  wide  variety  of 
subjects  and  by  a  constant  effort  to  select 
those  words  which  express  most  forcefully 
the  thought  we  wish  to  convey.  To  do 
this  we  must  train  our  powers  of  obser- 
vation, study  the  way  the  best  writers  use 
words,  and  make  a  close  analysis  of  the 
differences  in  the  shades  of  meaning  of 
various  words  used  in  sentences. 

What  are  termed  synonymous  words  may 
not  always  be  used  interchangeably.  Each 
has  its  particular  shade  of  meaning,  and 
this  we  should  try  to  get  at  not  only  by 
studying  some  good  book  on  synonyms 
discriminated,  like  Smith's  or  Crabb's,  but 
by  studying  the  distinctions  in  the  use  of 
words  made  by  the  best  writers. 

In  his  essay  on  acquiring  a  good  English 
style.  Professor  George  Herbert  Palmer, 
of  Harvard,  lays  great  stress  upon  the 
importance  of  the  training  we  get  in 
speaking  the  language.     He  says:     "It  is 


commonly,  supposed  that  when  a  man  seeks 
literary  power  be  goes  to  bis  room  and 
plans  an  article  for  the  press.  But  this 
is  beginning  literary  culture  at  the  wrong 
end.  We  speak  a  hundred  times  for  every 
once  we  write.  The  busiest  writer  pro- 
duces little  more  than  a  volume  in  a  year, 
not  BO  much  as  his  talk  would  amount  to  in 
a  week.  Consequently,  through  speaking  it 
is  usually  decided  whether  a  man  is  to 
have  a  command  of  bis  language  or  not 
.  .  .  Whether  words  are  uttered  on  paper 
or  to  the  air  the  effect  on  the  utterer  is 
the  same.  Vigor  or  feebleness  results  ac- 
cording as  energy  or  slackness  has  been 
in  command.  .  .  As  a  rule,  once  within 
our  control  language  can  be  employed 
for  oral  or  for  written  purposes.  And 
since  the  opportunities  for  oral  practice 
enormously  outbalance  those  for  written,  it 
is  the  oral  which  are  chiefly  significant  in 
the  development  of  literary  power." 

The  words  you  choose  in  speaking  ought 
to  be  selected  with  just  as  much  discrim- 
ination as  when  writing,  because  it  is 
there,  as  Professor  Palmer  says,  you  will 
get  the  most  practice.  A  systematic  way 
in  which  to  go  about  acquiring  a  list  of 
good  words  is  to  have  an  alphabetically 
indexed  notebook  in  which  you  can  put 
down  words  and  sentences  that  appear  to 
you  to  be  useful.  This  book  should  not 
be  used  simply  to  note  unusual  words,  but 
rather  to  include  the  words  you  want  to 
study  and  bring  into  practical  use.  The 
average  person  who  undertakes  to  acquire 
a  vocabulary  by  the  notebook  route  will 
soon  find  his  book  full  of  words  that  are 
of  no  practical  use,  unless  he  selects  his 
words  with  discrimination.  And  then,  to 
make   them    really   useful,   they   must   be 
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studied  and  used  over  and  over  again  in 
speaking  and  in  writing.  Many  use  words 
in  writing  that  they  fear  to  use  in  'speak- 
ings because  of  their  uncertainty  about 
pronunciation.  The  remedy  for  this  fault, 
of  course,  is  to  study  pronunciation.  There 
are  just  three  things  to  be  understood 
about  a  word — ^its  various  meanings,  how 
it  is  spelled,  and  how  it  is  used  in  sen- 
tences. 

It  is  particularly  useful  to  put  down  in 
your  book  for  study  the  striking  sentences 


good  advertisements  lies — its  exposition  of 
tlie  potency  of  brevity  and  convincingness. 
Even  poetry  is  not  to  be  scornM  in  the 
study  of  Words!  Ben  Franklin,  you  know, 
attributed  much  of  his  skill  in  prose  writ- 
ing to  the  training  he  got  in  writing  poetry. 

More  About  Effective  Sentence  Making 

The  good  sentence  possesses  three  qual- 
ities— unity,  coherence,  and  emphoiis. 
And  what  is  true  of  the  sentence  in  this 
respect,  should  be  true  in  a  broader  sense 
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you  encounter  in  reading.  Besides  the 
study  of  the  works  of  the  recognized  good 
writers  of  literature,  the  expressions  used 
in  current  advertisements  are  well  worth 
your  consideration.  Advertisement  writ- 
ing has  been  developed  to  a  very  fine  point 
and  the  expressions  used  in  advertisements 
are  often  not  only  condensed,  pithy,  effec- 
tive, but  strikingly  alluring.  The  adver- 
tisement writer  works  under  a  necessity 
that  does  not  confront  the  ordinary  writer 
of  English — his  every  word  must  count. 
The  ordinary  literary  writer  may  take  a 
paragraph  or  a  page  to  picture  a  single 
thought ;  the  advertisement  writer  must  say 
it  in  a  word.  He  must  say  in  a  dozen 
words  what  will  make  you  think  a  thou- 
sand.   That  is  where  the  value  of  studying 


also  of  the  paragraph  structure  and  of 
the  business  letter  as  a  whole.  A  sentence, 
to  be  unified,  must  have  one  central  idea. 
Two  ideas  in  one  sentence  will  mix  no 
better  than  will  oil  and  water.  To  pro- 
duce unity  in  your  sentences  observe  the 
following: 

Make  sure  that  the  sentence  has  a  main  idea; 
exclude  all  details  not  bearing  on  that  idea. 

Make  each  sentence  short  enough  to  be  under- 
stood as  one  idea,  but  long  enough  to  fonn  & 
definite  section  of  the  thought  of  the  para- 
graph of  which  it  is  a  part.  A  sentence  is  a 
unit  in  thought  when  it  makes  one  complete 
statement;  when  the  subject  of  a  thought 
changes  a  new  sentence  becomes  necessary. 

Coherence  in  a  sentence  means  simplj 
consecutiveness.  Or,  to  use  a  common  ex- 
pression— it  means  that  the  words  should 
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be  placed  in  logical,  "one- two-three"  order. 
Coherence  is  obtained  by  placing  the  words 
in  simple^  direct  sequence.  The  words 
should  be  so  arranged  that  the  reader  is 
not  forced  to  go  back  to  see  how  the  vari- 
ous parts  hang  together.  The  following 
suggestions  will  assist  you  in  securing  co- 
herence in  your  sentences: 

The  sentence  must 
stand  for  one  central 
idea.  Be  careful  to 
say  one  thing  at  a  time. 

Do  not  join  in  one 
sentence  two  or  more 
statements  that  are 
parts  of  the  same  idea. 

Avoid  long,  ram- 
bling sentences.  Do 
not  burden  sentences 
with  details.  An  at- 
tempt to  say  too  much 
in  a  sentence  leads  to 
confusion. 

Be  cautious  about 
appending  a  phrase  or 
a  clause  to  a  sentence 
as  if  by  after-thought. 

Care  in  the  use  of 
connectives  is  essential. 

Every  word  of  ref- 
erence should  point 
with  absolute  accur- 
acy to  the  word  or  cx- 
piiesslon  to  which  it  is 
intended  to  refer. 

Emphasis  in  Sen- 
tences 

When  we  write 
or  speak  we  nat- 
urally^ and  often 
unconsciously  em- 
phasize certain 
words  to  make  our 
meaning  clear.  In 
writing  we  empha- 
size a  word  by 
underscoring;  i  n 
speaking  stress  of 
voice  is  laid  upon 
it.  Emphasis  is  a 
fective    expression. 


prepared  and  weakly  finished."  A  most 
frequent  cause  of  lack  of  emphasis  in  a 
sentence  is  "wordiness."  It  is  a  safe  rule 
to  strike  out  all  words  that  do  not  add  to 
the  meaning.  Sentences  are  often  given  a 
weak  ending  by  a  failure  to  observe  the 
law  of  climax — which  is  simply  that  the 
interest   of   the   readers    should    grow    as 

the  composition  pro- 
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powerful  aid  in  ef- 
In  many  sentences 
it  is  indicated  by  the  form  of  the  sentence 
— whatever  is  important  is  given  an  im- 
portant place.  Usually  the  important  places 
in  a  sentence^  a  paragraph,  or  the  whole  let- 
ter^ for  that  matter,  are  the  beginning  and 
the  end.  The  end  particularly,  is  of  im- 
portance as  a  point  of  emphasis.  "Noth- 
ing," says  Stevenson,  "more  often  disap- 
points the  ear  than  a  sentence  sonorously 


gresses. 

Force  in  Sentences 

Another  point  to 
be  considered  in 
sentence  making, 
and  in  the  business 
letters  as  a  whole  is 
force.  Force  in 
composition  is  the 
quality  that  holds 
the  attention  of  the 
reader.  Even  if  the 
subject  of  the  letter 
is  of  special  interest 
to  the  reader,  its  ef- 
fect can  be  height- 
ened by  forceful 
presentation.  Force 
is  the  appeal  that 
words  make  to  the 
feeling;  clearness 
is  the  appeal  they 
make  to  the  under- 
standing. 

Stevenson   says 
with  regard  to  force 
in      composition: 
"The  one  rule  is  to 
be    infinitely    vari- 
ous; to  interest,  to 
disappoint,   to   sur- 
prise and  yet  still  to 
gratify;  to  be  ever 
changing,  as  it 
were,  the  stitch,  and  yet  still  give  the  effect 
of  an  ingenious  neatness."     Force  is  ob- 
tained : 

By  using  expressive  words. 
By  placing  the  words  in  emphatic  positions 
in  the  sentence. 

By  varying  the  length  of  sentences. 
By  keeping  persistently  to  <Tie  idea — "stick- 
ing to  the  text." 

The  Opening  Sentence 

As  we  have  seen  from  our  study  of  em- 
phasis,   the    beginning    and    the    end    of 
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sentences  are  of  very  great  importance. 
The  principle  applies  also  to  the  letter  as 
a  whole.  The  opening  sentence  in  a  busi- 
ness letter  is  of  vital  importance^  espe- 
cially if  you  are  trying  to  win  the  atten- 
tion and  favor  of  the  reader — who  may  or 
may  not  be  interested  in  what  you  have 
to  say.  The  opening  paragraph  of  a  busi- 
ness letter  often  determines  whether  or 
not  it  goes  into  the  waste  basket — unread. 
Guard  against  the  obvious  in  the  open- 
ing sentence  of  a  letter.  The  opening 
paragraph    of    the 
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average  business 
letter  usually  con- 
tains one  or  more 
of  such  lifeless 
phrases  as :  "We 
.  take  pleasure  in  in- 
forming you;"  "We 
beg  to  acknowledge 
receipt;"  "We  are 
in  receipt  of  your 
i  n  q  u  i  r  y."  These 
should  be  avoided. 
If  your  letter  is  in 
response  to  one  al- 
ready received,  it  is, 
of  course,  proper 
and  essential  that 
you  make  some  ref- 
erence to  the  pre- 
vious letter  for  the 
purpose  of  recall- 
ing the  subject  to 
the  reader.  But 
even  here  you  have 
a    little    chance    to 

display  originality.  Note  how  the  usual 
stereotyped  expressions  are  avoided  in  the 
following  openings : 

"Your  request  for  prices  and  catalog,  dated 
August  26,  is  greatly  appreciated.** 

"Your  inquiry  gives  us  an  opportunity  to 
get  acquainted." 

"After  you  have  looked  over  the  catalog 
which  we  are  sending  you  in  accordance  with 
your  request  of  the  22d  there  may  be  some 
points  on  which  you  require  additional  infor- 
mation. Your  further  inquiry  will  be  welcome 
and  shall  have  our  careful  attention." 

The  Value  of  the  Paragraph 

Paragraphing  in  business  letters  is  an 
important  aid  in  securing  clearness  and 
a  logical  treatment  of  its  subjects,  and  is 
also    important    from    the    artistic    stand- 
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point.  As  soon  as  we  have  the  subjects 
of  a  letter  in  mind,  the  ideas  related  to  it 
will  begin  to  arrange  themselves  in  groups. 
For  example,  if  we  have  several  topics 
to  be  touched  upon  in  a  letter,  each  should 
be  treated  in  one  paragraph  usually  intro- 
duced by  a  topic  sentence  which  prepares 
us  for  what  follows.  If  the  topic  is  such 
that  an  extended  treatment  of  it  is  neces- 
sary, it  will  naturally  be  divided  into  sub- 
divisions. 

A  paragraph  should  be  a  collec- 
tion of  sentences 
treating  on  one  sub- 
ject, or  one  view  of 
a  subject.  It  should 
have  unity,  coher- 
ence, emphasis,  just 
as  the  sentence  has. 
To  pain  unity,  the 
paragraph  should 
treat  of  one  subject. 
To  gain  coherence, 
the  sentences  should 
be  arranged  in  logi- 
cally connective  or- 
der. Placing  the 
important  thoughts 
in  the  important 
places — that  is,  at 
either  the  beginning 
or  the  end— will 
give  emphasis. 

The  order  of  the 
paragraphs  in  the 
whole  letter,  will  be 
determined  largely 
by  the  plan  the  writer 
prepares  before  beginning  to  write.  If  the 
paragraphs  are  not  arranged  in  logical 
order,  the  reader  is  likely  to  become  con- 
fused. 

Paragraphing,  at  best,  is  a  question  of 
taste.  A  business  letter  may  consist  of  one 
or  more  paragraphs,  according  to  the 
number  of  subjects,  or  the  number  of 
phases  of  one  subject  discussed.  The  first 
paragraph  should  indicate  the  purport  of 
the  letter,  and  in  the  last  paragraph  should 
be  given  the  courteous  closing  phrases. 
(To  be  continued) 


Tabulation  Contest 

The   announcement  of  the  winners    in 
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the  Tabulation  Contest^  mentioned  on  page 
38  of  the  September  number^  has  been 
crowded  out  of  previous  numbers. 

In  class  "A,"  Mr.  Verne  De  Long  of 
Springfield^  •  Illinois^  won  first  place.  A 
reproduction  of  two  of  the  specimens  sub-* 
mitted  is  presented  in  this  number.  As 
will  be  seen  the  specimens  are  beautifully 
executed,  and  show  the  possibilities  of 
well-planned  tabulation. 

The  class  "B"  competition  did  not  excite 
any  interest  whatever,  possibly  because 
the  kincf  of  work  coming  under  this  classi- 
fication is  only  done 
in  big  engineering 
or  architects'  offices, 
and  the  announce- 
ment of  the  contest 
did  not  get  in  the 
number  of  maga- 
zine intended.  It  is 
a  field,  however, 
that  ought  to  devel- 
op some  excellent 
specimens,  and  in 
order  to  obtain 
these,  if  possible, 
the  contest  will  be 
held  open  until 
March  15.  The 
typewriter  sketches 
referred  to  will  be 
found  on  page  684 
of  the  August  num- 
ber. 

Excellent  t  a  b  u- 
lations     were     also 

submitted  by  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Miller, 
Evansville,  Wis.;  Miss  Rose  O'Malley, 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  J.  M. 
Spalding,  Pueblo,  Colorado.  We  hope  to 
be  able  to  present  some  of  these  specimens 
at  a  later  date.  Miss  Miller  makes  an 
original  and  valuable  suggestion  about  her 
tabulation.  She  says:  "I  was  asked  if 
I  could  get  out  a  similar  copy  in  such  a 
way  that  it  could  be  used  in  making  blue 
prints.  I  found  that  by  using  a  good 
grade  of  very  thin  white  paper,  and  using 
black  typewriter  ribbon,  placing  a  black 
carbon  so  that  it  printed  on  the  back  of 
the  sheet — thus  giving  an  impression  on 
both  sides — a  good  'negative'  could  be  ob- 
tained from  which  excellent  blue  prints 
could  he  taken." 
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Model  Letter  Results 

THERE  was  not  much  of  a  response 
to  the  invitation  for  "model  let- 
ters/' extended  in  the  November' 
issue,  but  the  letters  that  were  submitted 
were  nearly  all  good.  The  best  letter  was 
sent  in  by  Mrs.  Verna  McCollum,  of 
Houston,  Texas.  An  interesting  feature  of 
the  letter  is  the  even  right-hand  margin. 
Miss  Edith  F.  Wells,  of  Battle  Lake,  Min- 
nesota, wins  second  place  with  another 
letter  that  has  an  even  right-hand  margin 

— which  Miss  Wells 
says  "simply  hap- 
pened to  come 
that  way."  Repro- 
ductions of  both 
Miss  McCollum's 
and  Miss  Wells' 
work  are  given.  The 
fact  that  I  have  se- 
lected these  letters 
with  even  right- 
hand  margins  for 
prizes  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  an  indica- 
tion that  I  favor 
that  kind  of  work. 
It  is  a  novelty,  that 
is  all.  And  these 
happened  to  be  the 
best  specimens^  sub- 
mitted. An  even 
right-hand  margin  is 
attractive,  but  it  is 
not  practical  in  or- 
dinary 'everyday 
wort. 

Miss  Fanny  CofiFey,  Spencer,  Indiana, 
wins  third  place  with  a  fine  collection  of 
letters  which,  by  the  way,  cannot  be  re- 
produced easily  because  they  are  written 
with  a  purple  ribbon.  "Copy"  made  with 
a  good,  black  ribbon  is  ideal  for  reproduc- 
tion. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Pederson,  Duluth,  Minnesota, 
sends  in  some  excellent  models  of  adver- 
tising letters  and  wins  fourth  place. 

Others  who  won  places  in  the  contest 
are :  Hallie  Wegel,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wiscon- 
sin; Vern  Shortsleeve,  Burlington,  Ver- 
mont; Anna  Oberdorf,  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri; Omer  C.  Iliff,  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
and  George  A.  Grojean,  Massillon,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Iliff  has  made  some  suggestions  that 
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are  so  good  that  they  have  been  forwarded 
to  the  "Bright  Idea"  column,  and  will 
probably  appear  in  an  early  issue. 

0 

Business  Letter  Contest 

THIS  is  to  be  a  contest  of  real  letters 
for  real  money !  Thousands  of  bril- 
liantly written  letters  go  into  the 
files  of  business  houses  every  year  that 
are  seen  only  by  a  comparatively  few.  So 
far  as  the  big  army  of  stenographers  who 
could  profit  by  reading  and  studying  them 
is  concerned,  they  are  forever  lost.  It  is 
to  rescue  such  letters  from  files  and  note- 
books— and,  incidentally,  from  oblivion — 
that  this  contest  has  been  suggested.  And 
in  order  that  it  may  have  a  little  more 
interest  than  the  ordinary  contest  the  fol- 
lowing prizes  will  be  given: 

1 .  To  the  contestant  who  sends  in  a  col- 
lection of  the  best  ten  actual  business  let- 
ters,  a  prize  of  $10.00  will  be  awarded. 

2.  To  the  contestant  who  sends  in  the 
next  best  collection  of  ten  letters^  a  prize 
of  $5.00  cash  will  be  given. 

S.  To  the  contestant  who  sends  in  the 
third  best  collection  of  ten  letters,  a  prize 
of  $3.00  cash  will  be  given. 

4.  To  the  ten  contestants  who  send  in 
the  next  ten  best  collections  will  be  award- 
ed copies  of  The  Gregg  Reader. 

Conditions 

Please  be  guided  by  the  following  sug- 
gestions:    Letters   taken    from   published 


dictation  books  will  notsbe  accepted.  They 
must  be  actual  business  letters  sent  out  in 
the  usual  order  of  business.  They  may 
apply  to  any  line  of  business ;  but  Uie  let- 
ters sent  in  by  any  one  contestant  must 
apply  to  one  particular  line.  The  contestant 
may,  however,  send  as  many  collections  as 
he  wishes.  The  names,  figures,  or  any  other 
matter  of  a  private  nature  in  the  letters, 
may  be  changed  so  that  the  real  identity 
of  those  concerned  will  be  lost.  The  let- 
ters must  be  neatly  typed  fn  proper  form. 
They  must  also  be  graded  as  to  difficulty, 
starting  with  short,  easy  letters,  and  rang- 
ing to  the  long,  more  difficult  ones.  These 
points  will  be  all  taken  into  consideration 
in  rating. 

All  collections  must  be  submitted  to  the 
editor  of  this  department  in  New  York — 
not  addressed  to  the  Chicago  office.  The 
contest  will  close  the  20th  of  March  and 
the  results  will  be  announced  just  as  soon 
as  the  matter  can  be  decided — perhaps  in 
the  next  number. 

Begin  now  to  get  your  letters  ready — 
don't  put  it  off  until  the  last  minute.  No 
matter  how  prosaic  the  business  you  are 
in  may  seem  to  you,  if  you  make  a  proper 
search  you  will  find  just  the  letters  needed. 
Doctor  Crane  in  one  of  his  recent  articles 
in  the  New  York  Globe  wrote  most  enter- 
tainingly on  the  "Poetry  of  the  Subway!" 
Think  of  that — the  subway  poetic.  If  the 
subway  with  all  its  noise  and  clatter,  is 
susceptible  of  poetic  interpretation  surely 
there  is  poetry  in  any  business !  Will  you 
discover  it? 


School  Managers'  Meeting 


A  CONVENTION  of  the  Private 
Commercial  School  Managers'  As- 
sociation was  held  in  Chicago,  De- 
cember 12-14.  Much  of  the  time  was 
taken  up  with  discussion  of  plans  of  re- 
organization, and  very  little  of  practical 
value  was  accomplished.  Mr.  Enos 
Spencer  read  a  paper  with  reference  to 
the  employment  department  of  the  type- 
writer companies.  The  chairman,  Mr.  B. 
F.  Williams,  invited  Mr.  Harry  C.  Spill- 
man,  School  Manager  of  the  Reming^ton 
Typewriter  Company,  to  present  his  views 
on  the  subject.  Mr.  Spillman  gave  facts 
and  figures  about  the  assistance  extended 


to  the  schools  by  his  company  in  the  way 
of  placing  graduates  in  positions.  After 
giving  the  figures  and  mentioning  the  cost 
of  operating  the  employment  department 
of  his  company,  he  declared  that  the  type- 
writer companies  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  be  relieved  of  the  burden  if  it  could  be 
done,  and  assured  the  association  of  the 
desire  of  the  Remington  Company  to  co- 
operate with  all  schools. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows:  Presi- 
dent, W.  H.  Lockyear,  Evansville;  Vice- 
President,  Victor  Lee  Dodson,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.;  Secretary,  P.  S.  Spangler, 
Pittsburgh. 


Looking   Forward 

I  am  glad  to  think 

I  am  not  bound  to  make  the  wrong  go  right. 
But  only  to  discover  and  to  do. 
With   cheerful   heart,   the   work   that  God   ap- 
points. — Jean  IrtgetoTe. 


THE  beginning  of  the  new  ye&r  is  and 
onght  to  be  a  period  of  introspection 
and  retrospection — of  looking  for- 
ward and  looking  back— -often  of  looking 
back  on  mistakes  and  disappointments  and 
of  looking^  forward  to  bills  which  must  be 
paid  and  to  other  obligations  whicb  must  be 
met.  In  the  year  which  has  jnst  closed  we 
have  failed  to  do  all  that  we  hoped  and 
many  of  our  cherished  plans  have  "gang 
aft  a-gley."  It  is,  therefore,  with  a  sigh 
of  relief  that  we  wipe  the  slate  clean  and 
plan  for  the  year  to  come. 

Our  mistakes  and  failures,  if  we  stop 
to  look  for  the  whys  and  wherefores,  are 
usually  caused  by  wrong  planning— we 
hare  planned  too  much  or  not  enough,  we 
fiave  attempted  what  wc  could  not  do,  or 
what  were  better  left  undone.  Lyman  Ab- 
bott in  discussing  this  in  The  Outlook 
brings  out  the  necessity  of  choice  and  the 
importance  of  choosing  right  and  perma- 

Listen  to  the  voices  that  call  on  you  long 
rnoiigb  to  decide  which  one  or  which  two  or 
three  you  will  heed.  Then  take  up  the  one  of 
the  two'  or  three  pieces  of  work  which  most 
appeal  to  you— and  leave  the  others  alone. 
Make  yourself  responsible  for  doing  one  thing. 
Hold  yourself  to  a  high  standard,  resolving 
to  do  that  one  thing  weU,  and  resolutely  refuse 
to  give  hearings  to  other  calls.  It  is  important 
that  there  should  be  a  Panama  Canal,  but  that 
furnishes  no  reason  why  I  ^ould  go  to  Panama 
and  help  dig  it  You  are  not  responsible  for 
the  work  of  all  ages,  hot  only  for  this  age.    You 

e  not  resTOnsible  for  the  world,  but  only  for 


worker  in  the  work  of  your  generation,  you 
will  relieve  yourself  of  that  kind  of  perplexity 
which  comes  from  attempting  to  assume  im- 
possible obligations.  The  man  who  thinks  him- 
self under  obligationa  to  render  service  for 
eveiy  opportunity  which  opens  before  him  is 
hardly  more  sane  than  the  man  who  sold  that 
he  did  not  want  much  land,  he  only  wanted 
to  buy  all  the  land  that  adjoined  his  own. 

Our  purpose  in  prefixing  our  "Happy 
New  Year"  with  this  little  sermon  is  to 
introduce  onr  vote  of  thanks  for  the  hearty 
co-operation  we  have  received  during  the 
past  year  from  the  many  loyal  contrib- 
utors who  make  this  department  possible. 
To  this  "Thank  You"  we  wish  to  add  an 
invitation  to  others  t«  join  this  "family 
circle"  and  a  suggestion  that  in  your 
plans  for  191S  you  include  a  resolution  to 
give  and  to  receive  from  this  clearing- 
house of  the  curious  and  the  ambitious. 


0 

The  Ancient  Stenographer  and  the 
Modern 

Tn  the  fourth  century,  Decimus  Magnus 
Ausoniua,  a  Latin  poet,  offered  a  famous 
tribute  to  the  stenographer  of  his  day. 
This  epigram,  which  has  been  frequently 
quoted,  has  been  translated  thus: 

Come,  young  and  famous  reporter,  prepare 
the  tablets  on  which  you  express  with  simple 
dots  whole  speeches,  ns  rapidly  as  others  would 
trace  one  single  word.  I  dictntc  volumes  and 
my  pronunciation  is  as  rapid  as  hail;  yet  your 
ear  misses  nothing  and  the  pages  are  not  fUled. 
Your  hand,  of  which  the  movement  is  hardly 
perceptible,  flics  over  the  waxy  surface;  and, 
although  my  tongue  runs  over  long  phrases, 
you  fix  my  ideas  on  your  tablets  long  before 
they   are   worded.      1    wish    I    could    think    as 
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rapidly  as  you  write!  Tell  me,  then,  since  you 
precede  my  imagination — tell  me  who  has  be- 
trayed me?  Who  has  revealed  to  you  what  I 
was  meditating?  How  many  thefts  does  your 
hand  make  in  my  soul!  What  is  this  new  order 
of  things?  How  is  it  that  what  my  mouth  has 
not  yet  expressed  has  already  arrived  at  your 
ears?  No  art,  no  precept,  can  have  given  you 
this  talent,  since  no  other  hand  has  the  celerity 
of  yours,  and  you  certainly  owe  to  nature  and 
the  gods  a  gift  which  allows  you  to  know  what 
I  am  going  to  pronounce;  and  to  think,  as  it 
were,  with   myself. 

P.  S.  W.,  a  contributor  to  the  "Line-0*- 
Type"  column  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
has  cleverly  matched  this  by  the  following 
lines  addressed  to  "Miss  Perkins/'  a  typi- 
cal stenographer  of  to-day: 

All  right.  Miss  Perkins.     (How  she  dotes 

On  curlicues  and  winged  notes!) 

A  letter  please,  and  show  us,  pray, 

How  all  the  thousand  things  I  say — 

Till  voice  and  tongue  refuse  to  work — 

Are  deftly  writ  in  quirl  and  quirk; 

What  reams  of  words  at  you  I  bawl! 

A  mark  or  two — ^you  have  it  all. 

Like  rattling  hailstones  is  my  speech; 

With  burning  lips  at  you  I  screech; 

Your  ear,  howe'er,  is  not  in  doubt 

No  matter  how  I  yell  or  shout. 

Altho*  your  hand  you  move  but  slightly. 

Still  o'er  the  page  It  hovers  lightly, 

As  tho'  it  were  a  sparro>v  sprightly; 

And  when,  confused,  I  grow  prolix. 

And  metaphors  and  figures  mix, 

My  meaning  still  you  always  get; 

Before  I*m  thro'  your  page  is  wet. 

If  only  my  dull  mind  could  skip 

As  fast  as  you  prevent  my  lip! 

Who  hath  betrayed  me?  Who,  I  pray? 

Who  told  you  first  what  I  would  say? 

What  secrets  in  my  Inner  heart 
In  your  right  hand  have  counterpart? 
No  learning,  shorthand  schools,  or  such 
Endowed  you  with  that  magic  touch! 
Dame  Nature  handed  it  to  you. 
Or  may  high  heaven  me  beshrew! 
Some  god  hath  given  you  this  gift — 
Before  I  speak  to  catch  my  drift. 


A  Question  of  Punctuation 

We  frequently  have  questions  submitted 
to  us  on  the  subject  of  punctuation,  and  a 
point  in  regard  to  which  stenographers 
seem  to  have  especial  difficulty  is  the  use 
of  other  punctuation  marks  in  connection 
with  quotation  marks  and  parentheses. 
The  following  from  the  Chicago  Tribune 
states  this  matter  very  clearly  and  brief- 
ly. The  heading,  "Punctuation  is  Vexa- 
tion," is  particularly  apt. 


Sir:  I  note  your  recent  comment  that  most 
typewritists  place  the  comma  outside  the  quota- 
tion marks.  Punctuation  in  connection  with 
quote  marks  seems  to  bother  the  best  of  them. 
Here  are  three  simple  rules,  which  should  enable 
the  t}rpist  to  punctuate  properly  with  ease: 
(1)  The  period  and  the  comma  should  AIR- 
WAYS PRECEDE  the  final  auote  marks;  (2) 
the  colon  and  the  semicolon  should  ALWAYS 
FOLLOW  the  quotes;  (3)  the  question  mark 
and  the  exclamation  point  (except  where 
originally  used  in  the  passage  quoted),  should 
ALWAYS  FOLLOW  the  quotes.  (Of  course, 
the  parenthetical  clause  in  rule  3  applies  also 
to  rule  3,  but  so  seldom  as  to  make  it  negligi- 
ble.) Now  let  some  one  come  across  with  rules 
governing  punctuation  in  connection  with 
parentheses.  LAamr. 

The  rule  for  parentheses  is  simple,  but  not 
easy  to  state  without  taking  up  much  space 
with  examples.  If  the  matter  in  parentheses 
refers  directly  to  the  preceding  word  or  phrase, 
only  one  comma  is  used — after  the  second  paren- 
thesis mark.  Otherwise  the  punctuation  is  as 
if  the  parentheses  did  not  exist,  either  no  com- 
mas or  two  commas — one  BEFORE  each 
parenthesis  mark.  Get  it?  We  feared  you 
wouldn^t. 

o 

The  Use  of  the  Title  Doctor 

II.  In  writing  to  the  wife  of  Dr.  L.  H. 
Jones,  is  it  proper  to  address  her  ''Mrs.  Dr.  L 
H.  Jones?*'  If  not,  what  form  should  be  used? 
What  is  the  correct  address  in  writing  to  both 
Dr.  Jones  and  his  wife?  Should  it  be  '*Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dr.  L.  H.  Jones?" 

While  the  form  suggested  is  frequently 
heard  and  even  seen  in  the  columns  of 
the  newspapers,  our  contributors  agree 
that  it  is  absolutely  incorrect.  An  ava- 
lanche of  replies  to  this  question  has 
reached  us  and  each  reply  is  a  protest. 
The  answer  published  is  from  Miss  Ellen 
Johnston,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

The  term  "Doctor"  signifies  a  degree  con- 
ferred upon  a  person  in  recognition  of  definite 
attainment  reached  by  study  or  scientific  in- 
vestigation. The  degree  is  not  transferable, 
hence  the  title  "Doctor"  cannot  be  transferred. 
Thus,  unless  Mrs.  Jones  has  also  been  granted 
a  degree  in  acknowledgment  of  her  own  per- 
sonal achievements,  she  should  properly  be  ad- 
dressed as  Mrs.  L.  H.  Jones. 

In  writing  to  both  Dr.  Jones  and  his  wife,  the 
form  should  be  Dr.  and  Mrs.  L.  H.  Jones. 

In  addition  to  being  a  clear  statement  of 
the  case,  it  is  a  well-written  letter  and  in 
making  awards  where  there  are  a  number 
of  contributions,  preference  is  always  giv- 
en in  all  departments  of  this  magazine  for 
neatly  typewritten  papers  in  which  the 
discussion  of  each  question  occupies  a  sep- 
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arate  page.  Among  the  correct  replies  re- 
ceived were  those  from  Miss  May  E.  Finn^ 
Evansville^  Wis. ;  Miss  Edna  Burrer^  Shel- 
by, Ohio;  Mr.  Ralph  Newman^  New  York 
City;  Mr.  Sam  J.  Bradfield,  Decatur,  111.; 
Mr.  M.  N.  Bunker,  Halford,  Kansas;  Mr. 
J.  R.  Harold,  Brownsville,  Texas;  and 
Mr.  H.  £.  Kemp,  Decatur,  lU. 


Is  a  Stenographer  Handicapped  when  Com- 
pelled to  Write  on  the  Drawboard 
of  a  Desk? 

19,  One  reader  is  having  considerable  dif- 
ficulty  in  developing  free  arm  and  wrist  move- 
ment in  writing  shorthand.  He  states  that 
when  practicing  outside  of  business  hours  at 
his  own  desk  he  has  little  difficulty,  but  during 
business  hours  when  taking  dictation  he  has  so 
little  room  on  the  drawboard  at  the  dictator's 
desk  tiiat  he  is  compelled  to  use  mostly  finger 
movement.  This  change  in  movement  interferes 
with  both  control  and  speed.  Will  some  one 
suggest  a  remedy? 

Mr.  Joy  N.  Tait,  Nebraska  City,  Nebr., 
suggests  that  the  "outside"  practice  re- 
ferred to  has  probably  been  incorrectly 
done.  He  also  mentions  one  method  of 
overcoming   the   difficulty : 

I  would  hazard  a  guess  that  the  above  men- 
tioned reader  has  been  reclining  too  much  while 
doiug  his  outside  practice.  He  probably  al- 
lows his  arms  to  sprawl  like  wings  on  either 
side  of  Us  notebook  on  the  table  during  his 
home  practice.  Then  when  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  him  to  take  dictation  on  the  draw- 
board  of  a  desk,  he  is  cramped  for  room.  I 
would  suggest  that  he  sit  sideways  at  the 
drawboard  and  not  allow  his  left  arm  on  it 
at  all,  in  this  way  securing  plenty  of  room  for 
a  free  movement  of  the  arm  and  wrist.  While 
it  is  not  so  good  a  position  as  facing  the  sur- 
face on  whldi  he  is  writing,  it  will  probably 
enable  him  to  do  better  work  than  under  the 
present  circumstances. 

A  substitute  for  the  drawboard  is  de- 
scribed by  Brother  John  L.  Voelker,  Day- 
ton, Ohio: 

Buy  a  drawing  board  or  make  a  thin  board, 
15z^  inches  and  keep  it  standing  alongside  your 
desk.  When  needed  place  over  the  knees  and 
worl^  using  a  free  arm  movement. 

A  heavy  stiff  cardboard  may  answer  your 
purpose  just  as  well:  Throw  it  carelessly 
across  folded  knees  and  write  whilst  at  your 
leisure,  leaning  the  back  against  the  chair. 

This  has  b^n  my  practice  for  years  in  all 
kinds  of  written  work,  when  lacking  a  desk. 
Try  it  and  you  will  not  be  retarded  in  the  con- 
trol of  ilie  pencil  and  speed  in  shorthand. 

Another    ingenious    plan    which    might 


prove  feasible  in  some  cases  is  outlined 
by  Mr.  Enoch  Sturgeon,  Nogales,  Ari- 
zona: 

Question  13  in  the  October  number  calls  to 
mind  a  similar  trouble  which  I  have  had. 

Nearly  all  drawboards  in  desks  are  held  in  by 
means  of  a  small  wooden  peg,  which  you  can  eas- 
ily see,  and  remove,  by  taking  out  the  top 
drawer,  the  peg  being  on  the  underside  of  the 
board.  Many  times  this  peg  can  be  removed  en- 
tirely, thus  letting  the  board  come  out  much  far- 
ther, or  if  this  cannot  be  done,  by  reason  of  the 
shortness  of  the  board,  there  may  be  some 
other  desk  in  the  office  with  which  these  draw- 
boards  may  be  changed.  However,  if  neither 
of  these  methods  helps  out  in  the  particular  case 
referred  to,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  an  easy 
matter  to  make  a  suitable  board  and  substi- 
tute for  the  short  one  now  in  the  desk,  espe- 
cially as  most  desks  are  large  enough  to  allow 
this  board  to  be  much  longer  than  is  commonly 
used. 

In  my  own  case,  I  merely  had  to  pull  out 
the  peg,  as  the  frame  of  the  drawboard  was 
plenty  long,  but  the  panel  was  short. 

Care  should  be  taken  if  the  peg  is  removed 
not  to  pull  the  drawboard  out  far  enough  to 
weaken  its  support,  thereby  prying  up  the  top 
of  the  desk. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Finch,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 
emphasizes  another  side  of  this  question 
— the  necessity  of  an  efficient  stenog- 
rapher's being  able  to  write  shorthand 
under  any  conditions — even  the  most  un- 
favorable. He  suggests  that  the  stenog- 
rapher who  can  not  write  on  the  draw- 
board  of  a  desk  should  try  reporting  ser- 
mons and  speeches  where  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  write  on  his  knee  or  often 
when  standing.  Becoming  accustomed  to 
"getting  it  down"  no  matter  what  the  cir- 
cumstances is  an  essential  part  of  a  ste- 
nographer's training. 

This  recalls  an  incident  in  the  reporting 
experience  of  Charles  Dickens.  In  the 
history  of  Dickens'  life,  a  story  is  told 
of  how  when  reporting  a  political  speech 
Dickens  was  compelled  to  write  in  a  driv- 
ing rain^  the  only  light  furnished  being 
from  a  flickering  torch  from  the  speak- 
er's platform.  Mr,  Dickens  hired  a  boy 
to  hold  an  umbrella  over  him  and  wrote 
as  best  he  could  standing  in  the  mud  with 
the  raindrops  spattering  on  the  page  of 
his  notebook.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
speech,  tired  and  drenched  to  the  skin, 
he  jumped  into  a  waiting  coach  and  was 
driven  back  to  London.  The  entire  speech 
was  transcribed  in  longhand  on  the  jour- 
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ney  and  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  city  the 
copy  went  to  the  printers'  hands.  There 
was  not  even  time  for  rereading.  When 
the  speaker  read  the  account  of  his  speech 
in  the  paper  the  next  day,  he  is  said  to 
have  complimented  Mr.  Dickens  on  hav- 
ing secured  a  verbatim  report. 

Another  similar  example  of  writing 
shorthand  withput  the  proper  support  for 
the  arm  is  illustrated  in  the  picture  of 
Mr.  Swem  reporting  the  speeches  of 
Gov.  Wilson  on  the  back  platform  of  a 
train.  These  instances  are  by  no  means 
unique.  Practically  every  expert  writer 
or  reporter  can  cite  parallel  circumstances 
from  his  own  experience. 


Professional  Service  in  the  U.  S. 

13.  It  has  been  said  that  there  are  sixteen 
professions  recognized  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 
Can  you  place  before  your  readers  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  this  is  correct  and  also  have 
them  all  named  and  listed  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  profession  in  respect  of  importance 
as  seen  by  the  public  minds?  A  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject  is  desired. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  E.  Kemp 

of  the  high  school  at  Decatur,  111.,  for  the 

following  list  taken  from  the  U.  S.  Census 

Reports,   Statistics   and   Occupations: 

Actors   4,819 

Architects     3,375 

Artists  and  Teachers  of  Art 24,873 

Clergymen    111,638 

Dentists 29,665 

Electricians    50,717 

Engineers   43,239 

Journalists   30,038 

Lawyers    114,460 

Literary  and  Scientific  Persons 18,844 

Musicians  and  Teachers  of  Music 92,174 

Officials    (Government)    86,607 

Physicians  and  Surgeons 132,002 

Teachers  and  Professors  in  Colleges . . .  446,133 

Veterinary  Surgeons 8,163 

Not  Specified    5,701 

As  to  the  relative  importance  of  these 

positions  as  seen  by  the  public  mind  we 

have  received  but  one  general  discussion 

and  that  from  the  pen  of  an  anonymous 

contributor.     This   reader  holds   that  the 

three  professions   which  stand   out  above 

all  others  are  those  of  the  clergyman^  the 

lawyer  and  the  physician. 

There  will,  of  course,  be  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion about  the  relative  importance  of  the 
Big  Three.  Those  who  are  religiously  inclined 
will  say  that  the  preacher  is  the  most  import- 
ant.   He  saves  souls — the  immortal  part  in  the 


make-up  of  man.  The  student  of  physic  will 
no  doubt  say  that  the  most  important  is  the 
doctor.  He  saves  bodies,  without  which  we 
could  have  no  souls  to  be  saved,  as  the  soul, 
before  it  can  be  saved,  must  have  some  sup- 
posedly evil  habitation  in  which  to  dwell.  There- 
fore let  us  take  off  our  caps  to  the  supreme 
factor  in  the  Big  Three.  But  the  law  student 
says  that  the  lawyer  is  the  most  important. 
Does  he  not,  by  promoting  the  general  peace 
and  welfare  of  humanity  as  a  whole,  save  both 
souls  and  bodies?  He  saves  the  body  by  pro- 
moting a  law-abiding  community,  and  thereby 
indirectly  saves  the  souls.  Then  he  must  be 
the  most  Important.  Then  take  your  choice. 
Eliminate  the  one  for  which  you  have  the  least 
use,  and  then  of  two  evils,  choose  the  lesser. 

Somewhere  beyond  the  pale  of  this  Triad 
there  may  stand  a  lone  person  who  takes  the 
best  from  all  three  of  these  callings  and  with 
the  subtle  cement  of  logic  and  reason  puts  to- 
gether a  beautiful  mosaic  of  rules  by  which 
we  might  live,  were  man  able  to  be  as  perfect 
as  his  conceptions.  May  there  not  be  some 
who  will  venture  to  suggest  that  surely  this 
man,  the  philosopher,  the  composite  picture  of 
the  three  greatest,  has  the  very  greatest  pro- 
fession  of  them   all? 

Let  us  next  see  what  the  magazines  have  to 
say  about  the  professions.  On  the  cover  of 
the  December  issue  of  a  certain  periodical 
we  find  the  following:  "A  successful  clergy- 
man is  one  who  does  nothing  in  summer  but 
teach  widows  to  swim."  Evidently  the  preacher 
is  not,  to  this  voicing  of  the  public  mind  at 
least,  the  most  important  of  the  Big  Three. 

Within  the  cover  we  have  this;  "Doctors 
now  know  and  admit  that  most  people  who  are 
ailing  would  recover  without  medicinel"  An- 
other of  the  great  Triad  done  away  with. 

Still  farther  on  we  read  this  somewhat  start- 
ling statement:  "Lawyer:  A  person  who  takes 
this  from  that  with  the  result  that  That  hath 
not  where  to  lay  his  head.  An  unnecessary 
evil."  Without  a  doubt,  here  is  an  expression 
of  the  public  mind  that  does  not  consider  the 
lawyer's  profession  as  the  most  important. 

Thus  are  eliminated  from  the  running  what 
are  seemingly  the  three  most  important  of  pro- 
fessions— and  there  are  still  thirteen  left. 
Among  them  we  may  pick  and  choose  and  cast 
aside  as  we  like,  and  if  we  are  not  very  careful 
we  may  even  discard  them  all  and  even  arrive 
at  the  humble  profession  of  the  carpenter  as 
being  the  most  worthy. 

As  yet  there  have  not  been  mentioned  the 
astronomer,  the  teacher,  the  chemist,  the  busi- 
ness man,  the  surgeon,  the  general  of  the  army, 
the  physicist,  the  inventor, — and  many  others 
that  are  too  nimierous  to  be  mentioned  here. 
Amid  such  a  throng  of  professions — and  tfaey 
all  amply  deserve  the  name — ^who  can  pick  and 
choose  out  that  one  which  is  most  important? 
And  since  there  are  so  many  public  minds 
following  each  and  every  one  of  these  callings, 
how  can  any  one  tell  which  one  the  public 
conceives  as  of  greatest  import? 

It    therefore    seems    a    well-nigh    impossible 
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task  to  classify  professions  in  the  order  of  their 
importance,  since  the  follower  of  each  one  of 
them  is  likely — as  is  the  habit  of  human  na- 
ture—to consider  his  own  the  most  important. 
Perhaps  we  might  take  a  straw  vote  of  the 
country  as  a  whole  and  thus  reach  a  decision. 


Studying  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  with- 
out an  Instructor 

14.  Will  you  ask  the  readers  of  this  maga- 
zine to  outline  a  plan  in  accordance  with  which 
a  student  may  study  shorthand  and  typewriting 
without  an  instructor? 

The  plans  outlined  by  Mr.  L.  J.  Tooth- 
aker,  Sparta^  Mich.,  are  eminently  prac- 
ticable and  if  carefully  followed  out  will 
certainly  be  productiye  of  satisfactory  re- 
sults. 

I  presume  "instructor"  refers  to  one  of  the 
human  species,  as  the  Qregg  Writer,  the 
Manual  and  Rational  Typewriting  are  all  in- 
structors of  the  highest  order. 

Several  of  my  friends,  in  small  towns  where 
they  did  not  have  the  advantage  of  day  or 
night  school,  have  thoroughly  mastered  Gregg 
Shorthand  and  touch  typewriting  by  familiar- 
ising  themselves  with  the  principles  as  laid 
down  in  the  Manual,  developing  a  ready  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  by  3ie  reading  of 
all  the  available  plates  of  well-written  short- 
hand and  cultivating  a  correct  style  by  care- 
fully copying  the  shorthand  plates  in  the 
Manual  and  Qregg  Writer. 

Persistent  and  conscientious  practice  on  a 
high-grade  typewriter,  with  Rational  Type- 
meriting  as  a  guide,  ^1  insure  proficiency  as 
a  typist 

If  two  or  more  persons  can  study  shorthand 
'and  typewriting  together — one  reading  while 
the  others  write — ^tiiey  will  progress  much 
more  rapidly  than  they  could  where  each 
worked  by  himself.  If  the  student  cannot  find 
some  one  to  join  him  in  the  study,  he  can,  at 
no  great  expense,  purchase  or  rent  a  phono- 
graph that  will  dictate  to  him  by  the  hour, 
and  at  any  speed  desired,  without  complaint. 
However,  human  dictation  is  better  than  the 
machine,  if  one  is  fortunate  enough  to  engage 
a  dictator  of  the  right  kind. 

After  sufficient  speed  in  shorthand  has  been 
developed  to  enable  one  to  follow  the  ordi- 
nary public  speaker  he  will  find  opportunities 
on  every  hand  for  becoming  a  "sure  nuf  re- 
porter. 

Brother   John   Voelker,   Dayton,   Ohio, 

who  has  recently  completed  the  teachers' 

correspondence  course  in  Gregg  Shorthand 

offered  by  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 

writes  of  his  experience  as  follows: 

Having  purchased  the  necessary  books,  be- 
gin your  study  in  all  earnestness.  Blindly 
follow   all    instructions    given    in   the    Manual, 


diligently  copy  the  shorthand  exercises  over 
and  over  again;  every  word  you  transcribe 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  verbal  utterance — 
this  weighty  remark  will  assist  you  greatly. 
Never  let  a  day  pass  without  studying  from 
the  Manual.  Do  not  study  by  spurts,  rather 
a  little  every  day.  Occasionally  have  your 
friend  give  you  some  simple  dictation  from 
the  exercises  of  each  lesson  in  the  Manual, 
for  instance.  Read  much  shorthand  and  copy 
from  original  plates.  Subscribe  to  the  Gregg 
Magazine  and  concentrate  all  your  energies  on 
the  "Learners*  Department." 

When  further  advanced,  procure  more  Gregg 
publications,  for  instance,  the  Reader,  and  make 
Titanic  efforts  to  read  the  shorthand.  You  will 
fail  at  first.  However,  get  some  one  to  read 
from  the  key  while  you  follow  the  short- 
hand. Now,  you  yourself,  attempt  to  read  it 
and  to  your  satisfaction  you  notice  it  goes 
smoother.  You  have  a  shorthand  friend.  Have 
duplicate  books  or  shorthand  plates  and  both 
try  your  mettle  in  transcribing,  one  reading 
aloud  and  the  other  following — ^soon  both  are 
in  doubt;  dictionary  is  consulted  and  finally 
a  satisfactory  conclusion  is  reached.  Keep 
it  up. 

Finally:  (1)  Read  much  from  good  short- 
hand plates,  hence  do  not  fail  to  subscribe  to 
the  magazine.  (9)  Repeatedly  copy  these 
plates,  thereby  gaining  speed  .  (3)  Write  up 
any  new  matter  in  your  best  shorthand  with- 
out consulting  any  person  or  book  and  correct 
with  the  aid  of  the  Manual,  Dictionary  and 
Phrase  Book.  (4)  Take  dictation  from  chil- 
dren in  the  family.  (5)  Never  let  a  day  pass 
without  having  done  some  shorthand  work. 

As  to  typewriting,  follow,  in  as  far  as  it  can 
be  applied,  all  that  has  been  said  about  short- 
hand. Rational  Typewriting  is  the  best  type- 
writing instructor  on  the  market.  Get  it,  and 
peg  away  systematically  till  your  fingers  are 
weary.  Keep  at  it,  day  after  day,  following 
the  touch  system.  Blindly  obey  all  instruc- 
tions, and  in  less  than  three  months  your  suc- 
cess on  the  machine  will  be  a  gratification  to 
you.  Remember,  a  dogged  perseverance  will 
help  you  climb  the  ladder  that  brings  along 
perfection  in  the  art. 

In  the  study  of  both  shorthand  and  type- 
writing you  will  be  obliged  to  overcome  many 
obstacles.  Troubles  will  trouble  you,  but  you 
simply  keep  on  troubling  trouble  until  those 
very  troubles  make  the  other  troubles  disap- 
pear. 

Mr.  Davis  Collings,  Manchester,  Ohio, 

writes : 

To  any  one  studying  shorthand  and  type- 
writing alone,  I  should  like  to  say  take  Pundi's 
advice  to  those  about  to  marry,  "Don't." 
Studying  alone  is  never  satisfactory  and  in  the 
days  of  correspondence  schools  it  is  unneces- 
sary. I  have  used  the  Qregg  Shorthand  Man- 
ual, the  Qregg  Writer  and  Rational  Type- 
writing in  acquiring  sufficient  speed  to  do 
municipal  court  reporting.  The  text-book  is 
plain,    easy    and    fascinating. 
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I  find,  however,  that  when  practicing  alone 
small  excuses  will  suffice  to  put  off  the  work. 
I  know  that  it  can  be  done  if  one  Is  determined 
and  In  my  own  case,  I  have  never  seen  a,  Gregg 
Shorthand  outline  executed. 

Other  contributors  to  this  discussion 
were  Mr.  Sam  J.  Bradfield,  Decatur,  111.; 
Mr.  C.  L.  Finch,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.; 
Mr.  H.  £.  Kemp,  Decatur,  111.;  and  Mr. 
M.  N.  Bunker,  Halford,  Kansas. 


a    stenographic    position    be 


as.  What  is  the  rule  for  composing  and 
placing  the  matter  to  be  printed  on  a  profes- 
sional  and   on   a  business   letterhead? 

Hon.  Woodbridge  N.  Ferris 


Question  Held  Over 

15.  What  advice  would  you  give  to  one  who 
is  ambitious  to  become  a  good  writer  of  Eng- 
lish? What  should  he  read  or  study.  I  should 
like  to  have  you  outline  a  course  to  be  followed. 

A  number  of  excellent  theories  have 
been  advanced  on  the  subject  suggested 
by  Question  15.  In  none  of  these  contri' 
butions,  however,  is  there  a  complete  plan 
outlined.  We  are  therefore  holding  the 
matter  over  to  give  our  contributors  fur- 
ther time.  We  shall  be  especially  inter- 
ested in  receiving  brief  lists  of  books  and 
magazines  which  have  proved  helpful. 


Referred  for  Answer 

91.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  has  dassifled 
subjective  filing  t>een  extended  to  commercial 
correspondence,  or  interdepartmental  corre- 
spondence in  factories  and  offices?  This  refers 
particularly  to  the  classified  subjective  sys- 
tem based  on  the  system  for  cataloging  libraries 
originated  by  Melvil  Dewey,  formerly  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Library  Bureau. 

Sa.  Suppose  one  take  a  Civil  Service  ex- 
amination and  is  tendered  and  accepts  an  ap- 
pointment as  "Stenographer  and  Typewriter." 
Upon  reporting  for  duty  it  is  found  that  there 
is  no  shorthand  and  only  the  occasional  use 
of  the  typewriter  required  in  the  duties  to  be 
performed.  The  person  accepting  the  appoint- 
ment is  very  desirous  of  keeping  in  practice 
on  these  subjects  and  would  never  have  ac- 
cepted the  position  but  for  the  belief  that  it 
was  as  stated:  "Stenographer  and  Type- 
writer."     What   would    readers   suggest    as   to 

93.  Will  you  kindly  have  the  readers  of  the 
Gregg  Writer  give  their  opinions  as  to  the  best 
way  to  express  a  sum  of  money  in  legal  papers, 
such  as  declarations,  direds,  etc.  I  have  seen  the 
following  used: 

(a)  one  thousnnd   (1,000)  dollars 

(b)  one  thousand  dollars   ($1,000.00) 

(c)  one  thousand  ($1,000,00)  dollars. 


THE  Governor- elect  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
W,  N.  Ferris,  has  been  a  leader  in 
practical  education  for  many  years. 
He  is  president  of  the  famous  Ferris  In- 
stitute, Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  was  for- 
merly president  of  the  National  Commer- 
cial Teachers'  Federation.  Mr.  Ferris  is 
a  writer  of  shorthand  and  was  formerly  a 
teacher  of  the  subject.  All  of  his  many 
friends  will  rejoice  in  his  election  to  the 
governorship. 

Saint  of  Shorthand 
RouB,  July  31.— That  St  Genesius  of 
Aries  will  be  declared  the  patron  saint  of 
stenographers  is  almost  certain,  it  was 
said  in  Vatican  circles  to-day.  St  Gene- 
sius was  martyred  in  the  year  808  for  re- 
fusing, as  secretary,  to  take  down  a  de- 
cree issued  by  the  Roman  Emperor  against 
the  Christians. — New  York  Su*. 


On  Taking  Stock 


SPEAKING  stenographically  and  seri- 
ously, taking  stock  of  yourself  does 
not  mean  any  superficial  or  illusory 
process  if  you  would  derive  from  it  the 
benefits  tbat  you  should.  Now  is  the  time 
to  make  an  entry  of  your  liabilities  and  of 
your  assets.  At  inventory  in  a  commercial 
concern  there  is  a  careful  checking  up  to 
see  that  every  item  on  both  sides  is  in- 
cluded so  that  a  true  statement  of  the 
firm's  condition  may  be  shown  by  the  final 
result.  If  there  is  any  omission  in  noting 
every  possible  liability  on  the  debit  aide 
of  the  account,  the  result  will  not  be  truly 
representative. 

Now,  from  our  point  of  view  in  partic- 
ular, let  us  take  stock  of  our  stenographic 
ability — take  it  fairly  and  fully — and  then 
study  the  recapitulation  where  in  brief 
space  we  can  see  our  genuine  worth. 

To  assist  you  in  making  up  the  inventory, 
let  us  assume  that  you  know  shorthand, 
and  that  your  speed  is  120  words  a  minute. 
Now  that  would  make  a  good  showing,  but 
may  we  here  remark  parenthetically  that 
stenographers  are  apt  to  over-estimate 
ibeir  speed.  Doubtless  it  is  true  that  you 
can  write  120  words  a  minute  on  familiar 
business  correspondence  which  is  part  of 
the  daily  grind,  and  write  it  for  a  minute 
or  two,  but  when  called  upon  to  take  dic- 
tation from  an  ordinary  newspaper  arti- 
cle or  speech,  doesn't  your  speed  fall  be- 
low one  hundred  words  a  minute  in  writ- 
ing and  probably  lower  in  reading,  espe- 
cially if  the  dictation  is  sustained  for  sev- 
eral minutes?  Be  honest  with  yourself. 
Find  out  what  your  real  s]>eed  is  on  mnt- 
ter  that  will  fairly  test  your  ability. 
Proper  Foundation  Essential 

As  hinted  above,  speed  in  writing  short- 
hand is  not  the  only  consideration.  Unht* 
yoar  knowledge  of  the  pTinciplet  it  sound 


and  gour  tlyte  of  writing  good,  your  ad- 
vancement in  speed  to  thf  reporting  stand- 
ard will  be  very  slow  indeed.  Your  tran- 
scripts will  not  be  sufficiently  accurate  to 
be  of  value  to  yourself  or  to  anybody  else. 
If  you  are  not  a  failure  as  a  shorthand 
writer  of  more  than  ordinary  ability,  you 
will  at  least  be  deriving  a  very  negative 
enjoyment  from  your  work. 

The  next  step,  then,  is  to  take  stock  of 
your  knowledge  of  the  principles,  to  find 
out  what  you  have  forgotten  and  to  com- 
pare your  style  with  that  of  the  best  writ- 
ers of  the  system.  To  do  this  will  require 
a  careful  review  of  the  test-book,  the  ad- 
vanced books,  and  considerable  practice  on 
the  plates  of  shorthand  appearing  in  the 
magaiine. 

Planning  for  Advancement 

These  are  two  of  the  many  items  that 
should  enter  into  consideration  in  your 
stock-taking.  Just  set  aside  a  short  time 
at  this  season  of  the  year  and  thinks 
think  of  what  your  ability  is,  think  of 
means  to  develop  that  ability,  think,  in 
view  of  that  ability,  what  line  of  work 
would  probably  be  best  suited  to  your  tem- 
perament. If.  on  reflection,  you  decide  to 
"stick  to  shorthand,"  then  the  s 
that  follow  will  he  of  aid  to  you  i 
lining  your  work  for  the  new  year. 

Systematic  Practice 
Having  decided  to  develop  yourself,  set 
yourself  at  it  with  a  will.  Set  aside  a 
definite  portion  of  time  for  practice.  Sys- 
tematic effort  will  certainly  bring  results. 
Suppose  you  practice  regularly  three  even- 
ings a  week,  supplementing  it  with  what- 
ever practice  you  can  get  in  your  spare 
time;  or  a  half  hour  each  morning,  while 
your  mind  is  fresh  from  its  night's  rest, 
would  be  better  still.     But  whatever  the 
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Simple  Testimony— XI 

(For  key,  see  page  980.) 
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hour^  set  aside  definite  periods  for  practice 
and  then  faithfully  conduct  your  practice 
daring  that  time  without  interruption. 

Variety  of  Practice 

Sometimes,  regardless  of  your  decision 
to  be  faithful,  it  becomes  monotonous  to 
do  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again. 
It  is  important  to  practice  on  familiar  mat- 
ter, but  providing  only  that  you  give  it 
your  Ycry  best  effort  each  time  you  write 
and  read  it.  In  addition  to  repetition 
practice  it  is  equally  important  to  practice 
on  new  matter.  The  new  matter  again 
should  not  be  limited  to  one  class  or  sub- 
ject, but  may  include  the  easy  and  the  dif- 
ficult, the  interesting  and  the  uninterest- 
ing, the  technical  and  the  non-technical 
dictation  found  in  any  pamphlet,  news- 
paper or  magazine.  As  to  penmanship  it- 
self you  should  make  it  a  rule  to  drill  daily 
on  the  many  combinations  of  letters,  the 
simple  words  and  the  simple  phrases  that 
are  constantly  recurring.  The  practice 
will  do  you  no  good,  however,  unless  you 
are  interested  in  it  and  work  with  seal. 

Dictation  Not  All 

» 

A  good  dictator,  one  who  annunciates 
the  individual  words  clearly,  pronounces 
them  correctly,  reads  evenly — and  heart- 
lessly dictates  to  you  at  the  agreed  speed 
when  perhaps  he  can  see  you  are  not  get- 
ting it — ^will  be  of  great  help^  but  neither 
a  good  dictator  nor  the  fact  of  your  taking 
dictation  will  alone  make  of  you  a  good 
shorthand  writer.  Accompany  that  dic- 
tation with  the  reading  of  everything  you 
•write  (perhaps  more  than  once) ;  with  a 
careful  study  of  each  word  or  phrase  that 
you  were  not  able  to  read,  and  those  on 
which  you  hesitated;  with  an  analysis  of 
your  "wild"  notes  to  see  how  far  and  in 
what  way  they  vary  from  standard,  noting 
specifically  their  size,  shape,  variation 
from  theory,  portions  omitted  or  foreigp 
portions  included,  if  you  would  get  the  de- 
sired result  from  your  dictation  exercises. 

Phrases 

If  you  are  preparing  yourself  for  court 
reporting  or  legal  work,  study  the  phrases 
characteristic  of  that  kind  of  matter.  A 
good  deal  of  legal  verbiage  has  been  hand- 
ed down  to  us,  recognized  by  attorneys  in 
drawing  their  pleadings,  in  making  their 
arguments  to  the  Court,  or  in  presenting 


the  evidence  in  the  case.  In  this  depart- 
ment and  in  The  Gregg  Reporter  there 
have  been  published  lists  of  phrases  cov- 
ering a  large  number  of  these  set  expres- 
sions. Study  all  of  them  and  study  them 
well!  After  mastering  them  you  will  be 
able  to  extend  to  other  words  the  theoreti- 
cal principles  on  which  they  are  based 
and  thus  render  your  work  very  much 
easier.  You  will  find  it  less  difficult  to 
master  phrases  if  you  study  each  phrase 
until  you  see  the  reason  for  the  abbrevia- 
tion or  contraction  and  construct  your 
new  outlines  similarly.  When  those  who 
are  engaged  in  reporting  have  already 
devised  so  many  special  court  phrases, 
you  ought  to  find  it  Yerj  easy  indeed  to 
merely  learn  them  in  "rote"  fashion.  We 
don't  say  that  you  can't  report  without 
learning  them,  but  we  do  say  that  not  to 
use  these  special  forms  is  to  make  the  work 
— ^the  physical  exertion  required  to  execute 
the  forms — ^unnecessarily  strenuous. 

The  Phraseology 
Speaking  further  of  legal  terms,  the 
court  stenographer  must  learn  through 
reading  law  books  and  otherwise  to  recog- 
nize the  legal  terms  and  forms.  The  Lat- 
in expressions  so  familiar  to  the  initiate 
are  especially  hard  for  the  beginner. 
These  may  be  found  in  a  number  of  the 
books  on  reporting,  some  of  which  doubt- 
less are  in  your  possession  if  you  are  in- 
terested in  this  end  of  the  profession.  No 
matter  how  simple  a  word  may  be,  if  you 
are  not  familiar  with  it  your  transcript 
may  make  you  appear  ridiculous.  In  fact, 
to  a  court  reporter  it  is  exceedingly  de- 
sirable to  know  everything.  On  the  wit- 
ness stand  you  will  have  the  physician  and 
the  surgeon,  the  newsboy  and  the  profes- 
sor, the  electrician  and  the  engineer,  the 
architect  and  the  painter,  the  poet  and 
the  politician,  and  each  will  bring  hun- 
dreds of  terms  to  you  from  their  respective 
experiences.  If  you  can  recognize  them 
your  transcript  will  bear  the  stamp  of  a 
master  of  your  art.  If  you  don't  know 
them  your  work  will  be  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult and  embarrassing. 

Rewards  Justify  Effort 

Almost  too  much  to  be  expected  of  the 
reporter.^  Perhaps  you  may  believe  so  at 
first  thought,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  rewards  of  reporting  work   are 
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high  and  therefore  worth  considerable  ef- 
fort to  attain.  You  would  not  expect  to 
become  a  member  of  any  of  the  learned 
professions  without  devoting  a  great  deal 
of  time,  money  and  effort  in  special  prep- 
aration. But  there  are  many  who  think 
that  all  that  is  needed  to  be  a  reporter  is 
the  ability  to  write  rapidly.  This  fallacy 
is  so  obvious  and  so  serious  that  it  causes 
many  to  give  up  after  the  first  practical 
test  in  court.  The  lawyer  can  take  weeks 
to  prepare  for  the  cross  examination  of  a 
medical  expert  or  alienist,  while  the  ste- 
nographer, without  any  intimation  of  what 
the  case  is  about,  must  be  able  to  recog- 
nize these  terms  at  least  sufficiently  to  get 
their  correct  spelling  on  a  hasty  examina- 
tion of  the  dictionary.  He  must  not  only 
transcribe  his  "take"  correctly,  but  quick- 
ly. Under  the  conditions  of  competition 
existing  in  the  large  cities,  the  emphasis 
nowadays  is  placed  not  so  much  on  mere- 
ly accurate  transcripts — they  are  expected 
— but  upon  accurate  transcripts  delivered 
with  despatch. 

In  taking  stock  be  fair  with  yourself. 
If  never  before,  get  a  start  at  the  right 
point,  and  make  your  entries  of  progress 
every  week  in  the  year.  Even  though  the 
entries  aire  small,  fifty-two  of  them  will 
make  a  splendid  showing!  The  fact  that 
you  may  not  be  the  best  stenographer  in 
the  city  should  in  no  wise  discourage  you, 
but  to  fail  to  make  progress  educationally, 
commercially,  stenographically,  is  a  mis- 
take the  gravity  of  which  will  be  fully  ap- 
parent in  later  years. 


Key  to  Reporting  Plate 

CROSS  EXAMINATION 
by  Mr.  Rayner 

Q.  Mrs.  Metzer,  what  day  of  the  week  was 
the  14th  of  October? 

A.  Saturday. 

Q.  \Vho  told  you  it  was  the  14th  of  October? 

A.  The  husband  told  me. 

Q.  When  did  he  tell  you  that? 

A.  At  the  time  I  asked  him  he  told  me  so. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  tell  you  that  it  was  the  14th 
of  October,  Saturday,  after  the  first  time  he 
told  you? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  asked  him  and  he  told  me  so. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  ask  him  what 
date  it  was  that  vou  saw  the  boxes  carried  on 
Snturdav? 


A.  Only  once  1  asked  him. 

Q.  When? 

A.  On  Saturday,  the  14th  of  October,  at 
that  time. 

Q«  Have  you  ever  spoken  to  him  since  as  to 
the  time? 

A.  Smee  X  have  not  spoken  to  him. 

Q.  What  date  was  last  Saturday? 

A.  The  9th. 

Q.  The  dth  of  what? 

A.  The  9th  of  March. 

Q.  What  was  the  Satuday  before   that? 

A.  I  don*t  remember. 

Q.  What  date  was  Saturday,  a  week  ago? 

A.  February. 

Q.  Last  Saturday  was  the  9th  of  March, 
was  it? 

A.  The  9th. 

Q.  Did  any  one  tell  you  that? 

A.  1  have  counted  it  up  myself.  That  is  all 
1   know. 

Q.  What  day  of  the  month  was  last  Sunday? 

A.  17th. 

Q.  And  the  Saturday  before  that  was  the 
9th,  is  that  right? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  next  day  was  the  17th? 

A.  I  don't  know.  The  last  Saturday  wa.s 
the  16th,  but  the  previous  Saturday  was  the 
9th. 

Q.  Did  you  put  down  the  14th  of  October 
when  your  husband  told  you   that? 

A.  No,  I  didn't. 

Q.  And  you  remember  that  date  from  tlie 
fact  that  your  husband  told  you  that  on  the 
14th? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  the  14th  of  Octol)er? 

A.  Five  months  ago. 

Q.  You  have  studied  that  up  too,  since, 
haven't  you? 

A.  I  figured  it  up. 

Q.  When  did  you  commence  figuring  it  out? 

A.  I  counted  it  up  on  my  fingers. 

Q.  When  you  and  your  husband  talked  about 
that,  who  began  the  conversation,  you  or  your 
husband? 

A.  I  began  the  conversation. 

Q.  You  talked  with  your  husband  about  that 
affair,  didn't  you? 

A.  At  the  time,  yes. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  him  after  he  got  home 
on  that  Saturday? 

A.  At  that  time  I  spoke  to  him  about  it  and 
asked  what  date  it  was  and  he  told  me. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  him  about  what  you 
saw? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  did. 

Q.  And  how  many  times  have  you  spoken 
with  your  husband  since  that  time? 

A.  I  have  not  spoken  to  him  since. 

Q.  Have  you  spoken  with  any  one  al)oiit 
this  case  since  the  16th  of  October,  1911? 

A.  With  my  husband. 

Q.  Do  you  occupy  the  front  or  the  rear  of 
the  upstairs? 

A.  In  the  rear. 

Q.  (Jan  you  see  the  alley  from  the  rear? 

A.  I  can  see  by  looking. 
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Examinations  for  Certified  Shorthand  Reporters 


The  first  examination  for  Certified 
Shorthand  Reporters  under  the  provisions 
of  Chapter  587  of  the  Laws  of  1911,  will 
be  held  beginning  on  Tuesday,  January 
28,  1913,  at  9:15  a.  m.,  in  the  State  Edu- 
cation Building  at  Albany,  N,  Y.  The 
examination  will  be  concluded  in  one  day 
if  possible. 

Regents  Rules 

The  Regents  rules  which  govern  such 
examination  are  as  follows: 

Rule  I.  Any  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  or  person  who  has  duly  declared 
his  intention  of  becoming  such  citizen, 
residing  or  having  a  place  for  the  regular 
transaction  of  business  in  this  State,  being 
over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  of 
good  moral  character,  and  who  shall  have 
received  an  education  equivalent  to  the 
successful  completion  of  four  years'  work 
in  a  registered  high  school  as  determined 
by  the  Regents,  and  who  shall  have  re- 
ceived a  technical  education  in  shorthand 
reporting  in  an  approved  school,  or  pri- 
vate instruction  which  may  be  accepted  as 
an  equivalent,  and  who  shall  have  had  at 
least  five  years*  experience  as  a  stenog- 
rapher, next  immediately  preceding  his 
application,  may  take  the  Regents'  ex- 
amination for  a  certificate  of  his  qualifica- 
tions to  practice  as  a  public  shorthand  re- 
porter and  to  assume  the  title  "Certified 
Shorthand  Reporter,"  and  to  use  the  ab- 
breviation "C.  S.  R."  to  indicate  that  the 
person  using  the  same  is  such  certified 
shorthand  reporter. 

2.  Two  examinations  will  be  held  in 
each  year,  in  January  and  in  June,  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  the  week  of 
the  regular  Regents  professional  examina- 
tions. 

3.  Eligible  candidates  who  take  the 
examination  will  be  required  (1)  to  write 
shorthand,  from  dictation,  of  regular  court 
proceedings  or  such  other  matter  as  may 
be  selected  by  the  Board  of  Examiners, 
for  at  least  one  hour,  at  a  speed  varying 
from  ISO  to  200  words  a  minute;  with  an 
average  speed  of  150  words  a  minute:  (2) 
to  transcribe  such  part  of  the  dictations  as 
the  examiners  may  indicate;  (3)  to  read 
aloud  such  portion  of  the  dictated  matter 
as   the   examiners   require. 


Candidates  may  furnish  their  own  note 
paper  or  notebooks,  may  write  with  either 
pen  or  pencil,  may  transcribe  their  notes 
in  longhand  or  upon  the  typewriter,  or 
dictate  them  to  a  typewriter  operator  to 
be   furnished   by  the  candidate. 

4.  Accuracy  in  transcription  and  in 
reading  notes  orally  will  be  the  chief  basis 
of  the  test.  All  errors  will  be  considered, 
but  material  errors  will  count  most  against 
the  applicant;  the  time  occupied  in  tran- 
scribing and  the  speed  with  which  the 
candidate  is  able  to  read  his  notes  orally, 
as  well  as  punctuation  and  the  style  of 
the  transcript,  will  also  be  considered;  no 
candidate  who  fails  to  obtain  a  mark  of 
85  per  cent  will  be  awarded  a  certificate. 

Notice  to  Applicants 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  this  examina- 
tion should  note  that  he  must  furnish  evidence 
that  he: 

(1)  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  has 
declared  his  intention  of  becoming  such  citizen; 

(2)  Resides  in  or  has  a  place  for  the  regular 
transaction  of  business  in  the  State  of  New 
York ; 

(3)  Is  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age; 

(4)  is  of  good  moral  character; 

(5)  Has  an  education  equivalent  to  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  four  years',  work  in  a  reg- 
istered high  school  as  determined  by  the  Re- 
gents; 

(6)  Has  received  a  technical  education  in 
shorthand  reporting  in  an  approved  school,  or 
private  instruction  which  may  be  accepted  as 
an  equivalent; 

(7)  Has  had  five  years'  experience  as  a  ste- 
nographer next  preceding  the  date  of  his  appli- 
cation for  admission  to  the  examination. 

Requirements  of  the  Examination 

Eligible  candidates  will  be  required; 

(1)  To  write  shorthand  from  dictation  of 
regular  court  proceedings  or  such  other  matter 
as  may  be  selected  by  the  examiners,  for  at 
least  one  hour,  at  a  speed  varying  from  130  to 
200  words  a  minute,  with  an  average  speed  of 
150  words  a  minute; 

(9)  To  transcribe  such  part  of  the  dictation 
as  the  examiners  may  require; 

(3)  To  read  aloud  such  portion  of  the  dic- 
tated matter  as  the  examiners  may  require. 

Other  Notices  to  Candidates 

Candidates  may  furnish  their  own  note  paper 
or  notebooks,  may  write  with  either  pen  or  pen- 
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cil  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  may  tran-  reach  the  Education  Department  before  Janu- 

scribe  their  notes  in  longhand  or  upon  a  type-  ary  93,  1913. 

writer,  or  dictate  their  notes  to  a  typewriter  Applications  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
operator.  Candidates  must  provide  their  own  certified  check,  postoffice  money  order  or  ex- 
typewriters  and  secure  their  own  operators.  press  money  order  for  $95.00,  payable  to  the 

Blanks   upon   which   application    for  admis-  New  York  State  Education  Department, 

sion  to  the  examination  may  be  made  will  be  All  conununications  should  be  addressed  to 

mailed  upon  request.     Candidates  should  note  Mr.    Harlan    H.    Horner,   Chief,   Examination 

that  no  application  for  admission  to  the  next  Division,  New  York  State  Education  Depart- 

examination  may  be  considered  which  does  not  ment,  Albany,  K.  Y. 

National  Business  Show  Championship  for  Speed  and  Accuracy 

Won  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Hoyt,  with  A  Net  Speed 
of  103  Words  Per  Minute 

MR.  J.  L.  HOYT  added  two  cham-  the   International  Championship   contests 

pionship    titles    to    his    collection  and   his   work   was  the  sensation   of  the 

at   the   National   Business   Show,  event.    Mr.  Hoyt  is  a  product  of  Missouri. 

St.    Louis,    December    10    and    11,    win-  He  obtained   his   knowledge   of   Rational 

ning  the  National  Business  Show  Cham-  Typewriting    and    Gregg    Shorthand    at 

pionship   and  the  Missouri   State  Cham-  Spalding's  Commercial  College  at  Kansas 

pionship.     In  both  contests  he  exceeded  ^ity,  where  he  studied  under  the  direction 

all  the  other  contestants  m  accuracy  aiid  ^^  ^.^^  j^^^.^  ^  Davidson,  now  of  Huff's 

in  speed.     He  not  only  wrote  a  greater  c  u    i 

number  of  irross   words   per  minute  but  >#.  '    t»      .      -n     t  •     -i.                         j 

J     ^         ^             1.1.                  1.U  -  Miss    Bessie    B.    Lmsitz    won    second 

made   fewer   errors  than  any  other  con-  ,         .     i    .,          .    ^        .a^i.           i.          j 

testant  place  m  both  contests  with  a  net  speed 

Mr.  Hoyt  is  one  of  the  most  accurate  ^^  ^^  *"<^  ^^  words,  respectively.     Miss 

of  the  writers  among  the  topnotchers  like  Linsitz,  who  also  hails  from  Missouri,  is 

BlAisdell,   Wilson,   the   Trefzgers,   Owen  a  newcomer  in  the  typewriting  contested 

and  Fritz  and  himself,  and  his  work  is  al-  but  she  did   some  brilliant  work  in  the 

ways  consistent.    A  notable  feature  of  his  International  Contests   at   New   York  in 

work  is  that  while  his  speed  is  constantly  November,  winning  second  place  in  the 

going  up  he  is  at  the  same  time  increasing  Amateur  Championship  and  eighth  place 

his  accuracy.    Mr.  Hoyt  won  the  amateur  in  the  World's  Championship.     She  is  a 

championship  of  the  world  in   1910  and  writer   of   Gregg   Shorthand.      Following 

third  place  in  the  world's  championship  are   the   figures   of   the   two   contests   in 

the  same  year.    That  was  his  first  year  in  detail: 

National  Business  Show  Championship 

Net  Words 

Name.                      Machine.        Words,  Errors.       Penalty.         Words,     per  Minute. 

J.  i..   Hoyt Und.                6503  64               320                6183                103 

Bessie   B.    Linsitz Und.                6273  69               345                5928                 99 

Vera   M.   Blake Und.                5083  82               410                4673                 78 

Rose  Weiss   Und.                4708  90               450                4258                 71 

Missouri  State  Championship 

Net  Words 

Name.                       Machine.        Words.  Errors.       Penalty.         Words,     per  Minute. 

J.   L.   Hoyt Und.                3204  26                130                3074                102 

Bessie   B.    Linsitz Und.                3068  32                160               2908                  97 

Vera   M.   Blake Und.                2517  M                255                2262                  75 

Rose  Weiss   Und.               2420  70               350               2070                  69 

Hazel    Heath    L.C.S.                2147  98                490                1657                  55 

E.    Roulette    L.C.S.                2138  116                580                1558                  52 

Clara    Heuermann    ...L.C.S.                1816  92                460                1386                 46 

E.  L.  Hubble Und.                2020  239              1195                  825                  28 

Menhardt  Feldman  ...Royal                1267  226              1130                  137                   5 
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Keys  to  Last  Month's  Shorthand  Plates 


Moving  Picture  Plots 

To  the  minds  of  most  of  us  the  words  ''mov- 
ing pictures"  suggest  nothins  but  a  cheap  form 
of  entertainment,  designed  particularly  for 
those  who  can  neither  afford  nor  appreciate  the 
"better**  things  in  the  show  line.  We  sneer  at 
the  crowds  going  and  coming  from  the  nickel 
dromes  and  kindred  places,  altlwugh  we  must 
confess  that  we  are  often  compelled  to  sit  up 
and  take  notice  at  the  Motion  plays"  that  are 
presented  after  the  acts  at  the  high-class  vaude- 
ville theaters. 

That  an3rthing  higher  than  mechanical  art 
enters  into  the  production  of  the  films  that 
make  these  "plays"  possible  we  little  dream, 
although  it  is  a  fact  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  literary  folk  of  the  country  are  dally 
taxing  their  imagination  in  efforts  to  make 
good  films  and  incidentally  to  enlarge  their 
bank  accounts. 

Despite  the  cry  against  motion  picture  houses, 
the  business  of  film  production  is  progressing 
and  the  rivalry  among  the  dozen  or  more  con- 
cerns in  this  country  engaged  in  such  work 
is  so  great  that  no  expense  is  spared  in  en- 
deavors to  put  out  superior  films.  "New  ideas  I 
New  ideas  I"  is  the  constant  cry,  and  naturally 
the  manufacturers  turn  to  the  literary  folk  for 
assistance.  At  least  ten  firms  are  buying  ideas 
to  be  worked  out  on  the  screen  and  the  dearth 
of  good  ideas  is  such  that  they  will  pay  high 
prices  for  the  kind  of  suggestions  they  want. 
Ideas  put  into  workable  form  are  called 
"scenarios"  and  for  accessible  "scenarios"  the 
advertising  manufacturers  agree  to  pay  ten 
to  one  hundred  dollars. 

All  of  the  big  companies  maintain  literary 
departments,  the  business  of  which  is  to  pass 
upon  "scenarios"  and  work  up  ideas  submit- 
ted. Persons  of  recognized  literary  ability  are 
at  the  heads  of  most  of  these  departments  and 
this  it  is  generally  agreed  is  tending  more  to 
raise  the  standard  of  the  moving  picture  than 
all  the  legislation  and  censorship  that  the  pub- 
lic reformers  are  bringing  about  As  to  the 
writing  of  "picture  plays,"  one  of  the  large 
finns  has  issued  a  booklet  which  contains  the 
following:  "That  the  motion  picture  in  recent 
years  has  taken  its  place  in  the  amusement 
world  is  clearly  established.  Briefly,  it  bears 
to  the  stage  production  the  same  relation  the 
short  story  bears  to  the  full  volume  novel. 
It  differs  chiefly  from  the  stage  play  in  that 
no  lines  are  introduced.  Despite  this  limita- 
tion and  despite  the  brevity  and  low  price  at 
which  this  entertainment  is  offered  to  the 
public,  fUm  manufacturers  require  that  their 
product  must  qualify  with  the  ever-ascending 
standards,  dramatically,  artistically  and  moral- 
ly. To  this  end,  the  manufacturers  are  spend- 
ing thousands  of  dollars  each  year  to  obtain 
the  most  skillful  producers,  the  best  dramatic 
talent  and  the  most  effective  stage  devices  in 
the  production  of  the  pictures.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  story  which  the  picture  portrays. 


"The  writing  of  stories  or  plays  for  modem 
picture  production  is  practically  a  new  pro- 
fession. Writers  of  successful  motion  picture 
plays  find  their  work  constantly  in  demand 
and  at  good  prices.  The  field  is  not  crowded 
with  successful  authors  and  many  who  are 
able  to  produce  available  plays  have  not  yet 
grasped  the  first  principles  of  the  moving  pic- 
ture drama,  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  any  ink- 
ling of  what  the  manufacturers  require.  Many 
of  these  have  the  qualities,  imagination,  talent 
and  ingenuity,  which  make  for  success  in  tiiis 
line,  some  of  them  having  won  success  in  the 
magazine   field. 

"In  the  writing  of  motion  picture  plays,  any- 
one who  is  capable  of  evolving  an  interesting 
■plot  adapted  to  motion  picture  presentation 
may  win  success.  The  proposition  is  the  germ 
of  the  plot.  It  consists  of  a  condition  or  situ- 
ation from  which  the  detailsT  of  the  story  are 
developed.  The  success  of  a  comedy  com- 
position lies  in  the  novelty  of  the  plot  or  some 
new  and  interesting  phase  of  an  old  propo- 
sition in  its  interest-holding  qualities,  logic 
and  probability  and  the  humor  of  the  individual 
scenes  and  situations.  There  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  the  'comedy*  and  'comic'  pictures 
and  this  difference  lies  chiefly  in  that  the  comedy 
depends  largely  for  its  humor  in  the  clever- 
ness and  wit  of  the  plot,  where  the  comic  is 
usually  merely  a  series  of  situations  arising 
from  one  incident  or  situation.  In  the  comic 
fllm  there  is  little  plot  and  the  scenes  are 
loosely  connected,  while  the  success  of  the  pic- 
ture usually  depends  upon  the  fun  obtained 
from  each  scene.  Good  comedy  stories  are 
hard  to  obtain,  are  hard  to  conceive  and  are 
necessarily,  on  account  of  their  rarity,  much 
in  demand.  It  seems  hard  for  such  writers  to 
differentiate  the  wit  and  clever  ingenuity  of 
the  good  comedy  scenario  with  the  trivial  and 
frivolous  one  which  is  not." 

To  show  the  desire  of  the  manufacturer  to 
get  wholesome  pictures,  the  following  extract 
is  given:  "Beware  of  any  scenes  which  may 
violate  good  taste,  manners  or  morals  and 
avoid  all  crimes,  such  as  burglary,  kidnaping, 
highway  robbery,  murder  and  suicide,  showing 
the  methods  employed  in  the  accomplishment  of 
such  crimes." 


Our  Vacation  Trip 

My  friend  and  I,  having  planned  a  long  va- 
cation, decided  to  make  a  tour  of  the  United 
States.  Our  starting  point  was  Augusta, 
Maine.  One  flne  morning  in  June,  we  traveled 
by  auto  from  this  place  to  Mt.  Washington, 
the  most  interesting  point  in  the  White  Moun- 
tains. We  crossed  New  Hampshire  to  Mont- 
pelier,  Vermont;  spent  some  time  in  the  Green 
Mountain  country,  thence  down  through  the 
state  of  Massachusetts  to  the  city  of  Boston. 
We  spent  a  day  or  two  in  this  great  commer- 
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cial  center,  then  went  across  the  country  to 
Cambridge,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Har- 
vard University.  We  also  visited  Worcester 
and  other  cities,  then  passed  on  through  Con- 
necticut to  New  Haven,  where  is  located  Yale 
University.  We  had  planned  to  take  in  parts 
of  Rhode  Island  also,  but  found  it  rather  in- 
convenient to  do  so.  We  went  to  New  York, 
the  largest  city  in  the  United  States  and  found 
much  to  interest  us.  Nearly  everything  needed 
by  man  is  made  here  and  we  found  it  hard 
to  tear  ourselves  away  from  its  allurements. 
We  wished  to  reach  Washington,  D.  C,  how- 
ever, as  soon  as  possible,  and  headed  for  that 
point  via  Jersey  City,  down  through  New  Jer- 
sey, making  a  short  stop  at  Trenton  and  an- 
other at  Philadelphia.  We  crossed  Delaware 
and  Maryland,  stopping  only  at  Baltimore, 
then  at  Washington.  This  is,  as  you  know,  the 
most  beautiful  city  in  the  United  States  and 
is  certainly  interesting  in  every  way.  We 
visited  the  White  House  and  other  places,  then 
left  for  the  southwest,  crossing  the  Allegheny 
Mountains  and  stopping  at  the  great  natural 
bridge.  Before  going  further  south,  we  de- 
cided to  spend  another  week  or  so  in  the 
states  adjoining  those  we  had  just  passed 
through.  So  we  crossed  more  mountains,  go- 
ing northwest  to  Charleston,  West  Virginia. 
There  was  much  to  admire  in  the  mountain 
scenery  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  but  we 
wished  to  reach  the  south  before  the  hottest 
part  of  the  summer,  so  hurried  on  through  the 
southern  states,  our  destination  being  New  Or- 
leans. We  then  traveled  on  through  the  south- 
west, through  the  beautiful  Ozark  region, 
touching  Kansas  at  its  southeastern  point  and 
crossing  Texas  and  New  Mexico  near  their 
northern  boundaries  and  on  up  to  Denver,  Colo- 
rado. We  were  now  in  the  beautiful  country 
of  the  Rockies  and  found  something  to  enter- 
tain us  whichever  way  we  turned.  We  hardly 
knew  where  to  go  first,  but  it  appeared  that  the 
best  route  to  take  was  by  way  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  Everything  along  the  road  and  in 
this  city  was  interesting.  From  there  we  went 
by  rail  to  San  Francisco,  making  few,  if  any, 
stops  in  crossing  the  state  of  Nevada.  We 
did  stop  oflF  at  the  Yosemite  Valley,  however. 
From  San  Francisco,  we  followed  the  coast 
up  to  Portland,  Oregon,  going  as  far  nortli 
as  Puget  Sound. 

The  flowers,  the  .fruit,  the  fisheries,  the 
timber,  the  mountains — everything  about  the 
West  was  entrancing;  but  time  was  flying  and 
there  was  nothing  for  us  to  do  but  turn  cast- 
ward,  which  we  did  accordingly.  The  Yellow 
Stone  National  Park  next  engaged  our  atten- 
tion and  we  also  saw  beautiful  scenery  in 
Idaho,  Montana  and  Wyoming. 

We  were  compelled  to  slight  some  of  the 
states,  but  we  started  for  Detroit,  planning  to 
go  partly  by  rail  and  partly  by  water;  then 
up  Lake  Krie  to  Buffalo,  New  York.  From 
there  we  went  to  visit  the  Catskill  Mountains 
and  then  back  to  New  York  City,  having  visited 
nearly  every  state  in  the  Union. 


Enthusiasm  and  the  Inefficient  Boss 

There  is  a  variety  of  employer  who  "falls" 
for  enthusiasm.  He  is  not  the  most  success- 
ful employer,  as  a  rule;  he  is  a  man  who  is 
led  astray  by  unessentiaLs.  Sometimes  he  is  a 
man  who  has  come  into  his  place  by  inheri- 
tence  or  some  other  way  besides  fighting  up 
from  the  bottom.  He  is  a  man  who  mistaken 
manner   for  matter. 

To  get  a  position  from  such  a  man — and 
men  of  his  type  have  many  positions  in  their 
gift — is  not  so  difficult  if  one  understands.  It 
is  easier  to  get  the  place  than  to  hold  it,  for 
once  employed  it  is  necessary  to  cash  in  the 
enthusiasm.  Results  are  expected  and  the  man 
who  "falls"  for  enthusiasm  is  likely  to  be 
rather  petulcnt  about  results.  He  does  not 
know  how  to  direct  so  as  to  achieve  results 
and  he  thinks  that  the  failures  must  be  the 
fault  of  his  staff. 

Optimism  Necessary. 

The  one  weapon  that  is  needed  to  secure 
employment   from   a   man   of   this   type   is  to 

be  optimistic.    Go  in  to  him  and  say  "Mr, , 

I  can  make  your  business  double  in  twelve 
months.  Others  have  said  you  could  not  make 
a  go  of  it,  but  they  were  these  pessimistic, 
dubious  cusses  who  are  always  seeing  the  diffi- 
culties and  never  the  possibilities.  A  man  full 
of  enthusiasm  can  make  things  go.  He  will  see 
the   possibilities." 

This,  of  course,  is  crudely  put.  But  it  is 
the  text  of  the  selling  talk.  You  must  put  up 
to  sell  yourself.  The  more  deftly  it  is  done 
the  better  are  your  chances.  But  unless  you 
are  very  clumsy,  you  will  arouse  his  interest. 
He  likes  enthusiasm.  He  has  always  held  the 
ttieory  that  a  man  cannot  do  good  work  unless 
he  is  enthusiastic  about  it.  He  also  holds  the 
theory,  perhaps  unconsciously,  that  an  ent|iusi- 
astic  man  will  not  stop  long  to  consider  diffi- 
culties. 

Therefore,  he  will  take  fire  the  minute  you 
begin  to  paint  with  the  rose  color.  Not  too 
strongly,  of  course;  crude  color,  like  other 
crudity,  defeats  itself.  But  begin  craftily  to 
show  him  how  you  glow  with  enthusiasm.  Be- 
little the  difficulties.  If  he  suggests  them,  hv 
quick  to  laugh  at  their  unimportance.  Tell 
him  that  a  man  who  is  in  earnest,  who  love> 
his  work  and  is  full  of  enthusiasm  will  find 
a  way  to  meet  these  obstacles  as  they  come. 

Many  a  man  has  ruined  himself  with  such 
an  employer,  either  when  he  applied  for  a 
position  or  before  he  had  fairly  got  started, 
l)y  dwelling  unduly  on  the  difficulties  of  thr 
case.  The  employer  of  the  type  we  are  dis- 
cussing is  not  competent.  He  is  always  both- 
ered himself  by  the  difficulties.  To  such  men, 
therefore,  optimism  is  peculiarly  grateful. 
Pessimism,  as  he  is  sure  to  call  it,  is  annoying. 

Be  Confident  of  Success 

Men  have  secured  and  have  held  positions 
under  such  employers  w^ith  almost  no  other 
qualification  than  em  appreciation  of  their  cm- 
l)loyer's   limitations.     They   profess   confidence 
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in  themselves  and  the  business.  They  trumpet 
so  pleasantly  about  the  things  the  employer 
fears  that  they  soothe  him  like  a  narcotic.  If 
you  want  a  job  from  the  employer  who  ad- 
mires enthusiasm,  be  enthusiastic.  He  wants 
enthusiasm  about  him;  he  believes  in  it  and 
thinks  it  indispensable.  Therefore,  the  best 
service  you  can  render  him  is  to  be  enthusi- 
astic. That  is  what  he  is  most  eager  to  pay 
for. — Chicago  Daily  News. 


The  Trend  of  the  Times 

There  is  only  one  thing  to  be  afraid  of  and 
that  is  fear.  Fortunately  most  of  our  troubles 
never  come  to  pass.  And  occasionally  we  go 
ri^t  through  a  time  of  trouble  and  forget  to 
shudder  until  we  get  out  on  the  broad  highway 
where  the  road  is  clear  and  the  automobiling 
good. 

Some  of  our  griefs  we  have  cured  and  the 
sharpest  we  have  survived,  but  what  torments 
of  pain  we  endured  from  the  evils  that  never 
arrived.  The  world  has  fallen  heir  to  a  great 
legacy  of  fear.  We  are  all  more  or  less  imbued 
with  it 

If  this  were  not  so,  I  would  not  be  writing 
on  the  subject  now  and  the  fact  that  I  am 
writing  on  it  proves  that  I  have  not  got  the 
microbe  fully  out  of  my  system. 

But  this  I  do  believe — that  the  lions  are 
always  chained  and  usually  they  are  only 
plaster-of-Paris  lions. 

Among  other  superstitious  fears  is  the  idea 
that  a  presidential  year  is  a  bad  year  for  busi- 
ness. Many  good  people  always  imagine  that 
the  party  in  power  is  oppressing  the  people 
and  that  when  there  is  a  change  in  presidents 
butter  will  be  ten  cents  a  pound,  eggs  three 
dozen  for  a  quarter,  with  everything  else  cheap 
in  proportion  and  wages  twice  as  high  as  they 
are  now. 

This  idea  probably  comes  from  the  fact  that 
the  average  man  reads  only  one  newspaper 
and  that  the  one  that  mirrors  his  own  preju- 
dices. 

Every  president  is  a  disappointment  and  the 
hope  of  a  change  comes  as  a  great  relief.  But 
e?en  in  the  midst  of  prosperity,  many  people 
find  it  difficult  to  pay  their  bills  and  to  get  the 
things  they  want. — Elbert  Hubbard, 


Educational  Correspondence 

Prof.  Frederick  L.  Adams, 

Harvard   University, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Dear  Professor  Adams: 

A  few  days  ago  the  Journal  of  Political 
Economy  for  December  reached  me  and  I  have 
noticed  with  much  interest  the  paper  it  con- 
tains by  you  on  economic  and  social  effects  of 
the  interurban  electric  railways  in  Illinois.  I 
am  writing  to  you  in  regard  to  a  volume  which 
will  constitute  the  March  issue  of  the  Annals 
of  tiie  American  Academy.  That  issue  of  the 
academy's  publication  will  be  devoted  to  papers 
dealing  with   railway  rates   and   traffic   and   I 


should  like  to  include  in  the  volume  a  paper 
by  you  on  the  subject  of  electric  railway 
charges.  Do  you  think  you  could  prepare  a 
paper  between  now  and  the  first  of  February 
treating  of  this  subject  with  a  view  to  stat- 
ing the  principles  and  practices  followed  in 
making  electric  railway  rates,  comparing  elec- 
tric fares  with  tlie  fares  on  steam  railroads  and 
pointing  out  some  of  the  influences  which  elec- 
tric competition  has  had  upon  steam  railroad 
charges  and  traffic.  I  have  in  mind  a  paper 
of  four  thousand  to  forty-five  hundred  words 
in  length.  The  other  papers  of  the  volume  will 
consist  mainly  of  articles  by  academic  men  and 
prominent  railway  officials. 

Yours   very  truly, 


Mr.    Allan    P.    Engle, 

Clinton,   N.   Y. 
My  dear  Mr.  Engle: 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cyrus 
J.  Aimes,  urging  me  to  send  you  some  topic 
to  be  discussed  by  myself  at  the  coming  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  of  American  Geog- 
raphers. I  have  written  to  Mr.  Aimes  that  I 
would  suggest  the  topic  "Some  Suggestions 
Concerning  Human  Geography."  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  topic  is  one  you  care  to  have 
included  in  your  program  and,  if  not,  I  hope 
you  will  feel  perfectly  free  to  omit  it. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Prof.   C.   G.   Barnes, 

Dean,  Department  of  Philosophy, 
College  Hall. 
My  dear  Professor: 

I  enclose  a  letter  I  have  just  received  from 
Mr.  P.  L.  Fisk.  I  think  you  still  have  the 
letters  written  by  Prof.  Henry  A.  Selbly,  in 
which  Mr.  Fisk*s  work  at  Columbia  was  most 
highly  praised.  The  investigation  he  is  making 
into  the  sugar  manufacturing  industry  will,  I 
am  sure,  be  a  credit  to  that  university.  From 
Mr,  Fisk's  letter,  it  will  be  seen  that  a 'fellow- 
ship would  be  a  great  assistance  to  him.  In- 
deed, he  seems  to  be  just  the  kind  of  a  man 
our  fellowships  are  Intended  to  aid.  I  hope 
President  Harris  will  feel  inclined  to  establish 
a  special  Harris  fellowship  for  the  current 
year  in  favor  of  Mr.  Fisk.  I  know  he  de- 
serves it. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Mr.  John  J.  Kennedy, 

Salem,  Mass. 
Dear  Sir: 

In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  22d  ult.,  con- 
cerning Dr.  T.  W.  Sheldon,  I  will  say  that  I 
think  you  will  find  him  a  very  satisfactory  lec- 
turer. I  have  no  hesitation  in  commending 
him  to  your  favorable  consideration.  While 
Dr.  Sheldon  has  not  had  much  experience  in 
addressing  large  audiences,  he  has  been  very 
successful  in  his  class  lectures  and  I  know  you 
will  find  him  a  good  speaker.  He  has  a  good 
voice,  an  excellent  choice  of  language  and  a 
dignified    bearing. 

Sincerely  yours. 
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Announcement 


\Y/^  have  pleasure  in  announcing  the  appearance  from  the  press  of  the 
W  shorthand  version  of  the  first  forty-eight  articles  from  Expert  Short' 
hand  Speed  Cowrge.  Our  readers  who  have  been  following  this  series  of 
plates  as  it  has  been  given  in  the  magazine  each  month  will  need  no  intro- 
duction to  this  latest  of  our  publications. 

Advanced  Practice  in  Gregg  Shorthand 

PART  .ONE 

is  all  in  ghorthcmd,  printed  from  plates  made  by  an  expert  writer  of  Gregg 
Shorthand.  We  select  at  random  some  of  the  articles  it  contains  simply  to 
convey  to  your  mind  its  possibilities  for  increasing  your  shorthand  skill — 

—Practical  Value  of  Literaturt  What  Is  a  Patent^ 

Lo6t  Arts  Electromagnets 

The  Stenographer's  Qualifications  International  Arbitration 

The  Art  of  Conversation  Lincoln 

The  Sensations  of  High  Speed  New  Materials  for  Paper— 

Sixty'three  page  booklet,  linen  paper  cover,  fifty  cents 

Expert  Shorthand  Speed  Course 

By  RUPERT  p.  so  RELLE 

Gives  an  explanation  of  the  scientific  methods  used  in  training  the  successful 
contestants  in  the  Fifth  International  Shorthand  Speed  Contest,  and  the 
matter  used  for  practice.  It  was  these  methods  that  helped  Mr.  Swem  to 
defeat  writers  like  Bottome,  Wood,  Marshall;  to  make  records  in  the  Na- 
tional Shorthand  Reporters'  speed  contests  as  268  words  per  minute  on 
testimony,  237  words  per  minute  on  jury  charge,  and  192  words  per  minute 
on  straight  matter,  and  to  make  a  world's  record  for  accuracy — 99.6%  perfect 

They  helped  Miss  Tarr  and  Miss  Weming  to  secure  N.  S.  R.  speed 

certificates  for  more  than  200  words  per  minute. 

You  can  vastly  increase  both  your  speed  and  accuracy  by  following  the 
methods  of  practice  used  by  these  writers.  It  gives  the  best  collection  of 
practice  matter  ever  embodied  in  a  book.    260  pages,  bound  in  doth,  $1.00. 
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The  Stenographer  as  an  Aid  to  Authors 

By  William  Whitford,  Chicago 

Official  Reporter  for  the  American  Medical  Association,  etc. 


EVERY  now  and  then  the  services  of 
the  professional  stenographer  are 
called  into  requisition  in  assisting 
authors  in  the  preparation  of  their  manu- 
scripts  for  publication.  This  will  be  a 
pleasing  diversion  to  him  from  the  usual 
routine  of  his  professional  work^  and  will 
materially  add  to  his  storehouse  of  knowl- 
edge. If  he  is  ever  on  the  alert  to  im- 
bibe "the  thoughts  that  breathe  and  the 
words  that  burn^"  he  will  endeavor  to  fol- 
low the  author's  train  of  thought  as  closely 
as  possible  and  get  a  large  fund  of  infor- 
mation out  of  the  various  dictations;  but 
if  he  simply  does  his  work  mechanically^ 
pays  little  or  no  attention  whatever  to  the 
arrangement^  the  ideas^  the  phraseology^ 
the  style  of  the  author^  the  process  will  be 
a  tedious  one  to  him. 

The  writer  has  had  the  pleasure  of  tak- 
ing several  books  from  author's  dictation 
—medical,  scientific  and  otherwise— and 
perhaps  it  will  prove  interesting  to  the 
readers  of  this  journal  to  relate  briefly  the 
methods  of  different  men. 

One  author  sat  at  his  desk  with  his 
memoranda  and  various  books  spread  out 
before  him^  a  separate  table  being  provided 
for  the  stenographer.  The  dictation  was 
very  deliberate^  the  author  being  painstak- 
ing to  clothe  his  ideas  in  such  choice  lan- 
guage as  to  necessitate  but  little  revision 
of  the  typewritten  transcript  when  handed 
in.  Occasionally  he  would  call  upon  the 
stenographer  to  refer  back  and  to  read 
over  a  few  sentences  either  to  avoid  repe- 
tition, or  to  get  the  thread  of  his  narrative. 
Quotations  from  books  were  read  quite 
rapidly,  and  here  let  me  say,  it  behooves 
the  stenographer  to  be  unusually  painstak- 
ing to  record  the  exact  words,  for  the 
omission  of  an  important  word  and  the 
substitution  of  a  wrong  one  may  lead  to 
serious  misinterpretation.    Occasionally,  if 


a  quotation  should  happen  to  be  a  long  one, 
the  stenographer  is  permitted  to  take  the 
book  along  with  him  from  which  it  was 
taken,  but  in  a  large  number  of  instances 
so  many  books  are  quoted  from  that  the 
author  would  not  care  to  have  them  taken 
from  his  library,  because  he  may  have 
occasion  to  use  them  in  the  meantime. 

The  rate  at  which  chapters  of  books  are 
dictated  must  of  necessity  largely  depend 
upon  the  familiarity  of  the  author  with  his 
subject,  his  volubility  of  speech,  and  mas- 
tery of  the  English  language.  Some  auth- 
ors for  whom  the  writer  has  taken  dicta- 
tion would  dispose  of  a  chapter  at  one 
sitting;  while  odiers  would  proceed  slowly, 
cautiously,  and  with  considerable  hesita- 
tion, making  material  changes  in  the  text 
here  and  there,  and  would  not  average 
more  than  from  two  to  three  thousand 
words  an  hour.  Sometimes  great  altera- 
tions are  made  in  the  formation  of  the 
original  sentences,  and  when  this  is  the 
case,  the  stenographer  should  see  that  he 
eliminates  the  mutilated  fragments  of  the 
old  sentences  in  order  to  avoid  confusion 
in  the  transcription  of  his  notes. 

Some  authors  pace  up  and  down  and 
gesticulate  in  dictating;  while  others  use 
very  few  or  no  gestures,  but  sit  at  a  table 
and  confine  themselves  strictly  to  the 
memoranda  and  books  before  them. 

One  of  the  most  fluent  dictators  of  books 
and  magazine  articles  is  Dr.  G.  Frank 
Lydston  of  this  city,  whose  books  and  var- 
ious contributions  to  periodical  medical  lit- 
erature have  a  wide  and  enduring  popular- 
ity. They  are  widely  read  and  very  ex- 
tensively quoted.  Dr.  Lydston  ranks  with 
the  ablest  journalists,  and  paragraphs  of 
his  writings  may  be  found  in  which  the 
grace  and  elegance  of  Addison  are  com- 
bined with  Gibbon's  brilliancy.  The  ar- 
rangement of  his  books  and  articles  is  sys- 
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tematic;  his  style  is  clear^  comprehensive^ 
racj  and  entertaining,  and  the  subjects  are 
thoroughly  treated.  The  first  draught  of 
his  dictations  needs  very  little  revision. 

We  recall  to  mind  a  prominent  news- 
paper correspondent  who  was  capable  of 
dictating  three  or  four  columns  an  hour 
of  excellent  reading  matter  for  the  public; 
and  in  so  doing  would  play  with  the  but- 
tons of  his  vest.  Nothing  would  displease 
him  more  than  to  be  interrupted  in  the 
midst  of  dictating.  Many  a  story  I  have 
taken  from  his  dictation.  He  had  his 
points  well  formulated  in  his  mind,  thor- 
oughly classified,  and  methodically  ar- 
ranged before  he  commenced  to  dictate. 

The  late  James  G.  Blaine  maintained 
that  no  work  of  great  literary  excellence 
could  be  dictated;  but  we  know  of  books 
that  have  been  dictated  to  stenographers 
which  have  had  a  more  extensive  sale 
than  "Blaine's  Twenty  Years  in  Con- 
gress." 

It  is  true,  that  dictating  is  quite  an  art, 
and  some  of  our  best  authors  do  not  and 
cannot  do  it  with  any  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion. The  same  holds  true  with  reference 
to  public  speaking.  We  have  men  who 
"write  like  angels^  but  who  speak  like 
poor  polls." 

Again,  authors  in  consulting  the  litera- 
ture of  foreign  languages  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  books  occasionally  require  the  ser- 
vices of  stenographers  to  dictate  rapidly 
such  passages  as  they  care  to  utilize.  In 
this  way,  they  can  accomplish  much  more 
work  than  by  following  the  old  method  of 
grinding  out  line  after  line  in  longhand 
and  burning  the  midnight  oil. 

The  writer  on  one  occasion  spent  nearly 
a  whole  night  taking  dictation  from  three 
distinguished  physicians  in  this  city  who 
were  consulting  French,  German,  Spanish 
and  Italian  literature  for  available  mate- 
rial to  incorporate  into  a  book  which  they 
had  in  preparation.  It  was  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning  when  this  trio  of  intellectual 
giants  dispersed.  The  "take"  numbered 
1 50  pages  of  shorthand. 

It  seems  to  me,  this  method  of  utilizing 
the  services  of  stenographers  is  so  emi- 
nently practical  as  to  commend  itself  to 
all  those  who  contemplate  the  preparation 
of  books  or  lengthy  magazine  articles. 

With  regard  to  the  methods  of  the  old 
authors,  we  are  told  that  Dr.  Johnson  ad- 


vised rapid  composition  after  outlining^ 
and  Southey  advocated  the  writing  of 
thoughts  as  they  occurred  to  be  corrected 
at  leisure.  Macaulay  sketched  a  general 
plan  with  lines  far  apart,  and  then  filled 
in  sentence  after  sentence.  When  he 
thought  no  change  could  be  made  for  the 
better,  the  matter  was  copied  for  the 
printer.  Johnson  adopted  a  similar 
method  in  writing  the  articles  which  made 
The  Rambler  famous.  Mrs.  Frances  Hodg- 
son Burnett,  the  novelist,  writes  with  a 
dull  pencil  on  sheets  of  different  sizes  and 
texture,  and  usually  pursues  her  work  in 
the  breakfast  room  amid  the  prattle  of  her 
children.  Henry  James,  Jr.,  corrects  and 
revises  the  sentences  until  they  are  illegi- 
ble to  everyone  except  himself.  He  holds 
to  the  idea  that  the  mind  is  most- inclined 
to  steady  work  during  night  hours  and  be- 
lieves, "that  there  are  few  really  great 
thoughts,  such  as  the  world  will  not  will- 
ingly let  die,  which  have  not  been  con- 
ceived under  the  quiet  stars." 

It  is  said  that  "Ouida"  works  dressed 
in  the  style  of  the  ladies  of  whom  she 
writes.  George  Eliot  wrote  descriptions 
while  she  walked  about  places  she  de- 
picted. Her  idea  of  the  best  time  to  write 
was  before  breakfast.  Dickens  tramped 
about  in  his  room  and  dictated  to  a  secre- 
tary. We  are  informed  that  Thackery 
wrote  best  in  a  railroad  train. 

As  far  as  the  revision  of  the  first  draught 
of  typewritten  transcript  is  concerned,  in 
my  experience  I  have  found  (where  the 
author  was  unusually  precise  and  pains- 
taking in  his  work)  no  more  changes  in 
it  than  if  the  author  had  done  the  work 
without  the  aid  of  a  stenographer.  I  am 
well  aware  that  some  of  our  standard  and 
most  eminent  authors  have  revised  and  re- 
revised  their  manuscripts  before  submit- 
ting them  for  publication,  and  even  then 
the  services  of  stenographers  were  not  in- 
voked in  a  great  many  instances.  Many 
journalists  claim  that  great  literary  ex- 
cellence can  only  be  obtained  by  careful 
revision. 

The  methods  of  the  older  authors  dif- 
fered very  materially,  and  they  are  ap- 
plicable to  authors  of  the  present  day 
An  inspection  of  Dickens'  manuscript  in 
the  South  Kensington  museum  (which  the 
writer  saw  in  1891)  reveals  the  fact  that 
he   was  a  careful   writer   and   spared  no 
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pains  in  correcting  sentences  so  as  to  ren- 
der them  effective.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  re- 
wrote his  "Chronology"  fifteen  times.  De 
Qnincy  revised  some  portions  of  his  "Con- 
fessions of  an  Opium  Eater"  sixty  times. 
Gibbon  went  over  his  "Memoir"  nine 
times  and  spent  twenty-three  years  on  his 
"History  of  the  Roman  Empire."  Pope 
kept  his  manuscripts  a  year  or  so  before 
sending  them  to  a  publisher.  Macaulay 
worked  nineteen  days  on  thirty  pages  and 
ended  with  dissatisfaction  at  the  result. 
Balzac^   the   great    French   novelist^    fre- 


quently devoted  a  week  to  a  page^  and 
seemed  ever  ready  to  make  an  alteration. 
It  should  be  the  aim  of  every  author  to 
appear  to  the  best  possible  advantage  in 
print.  In  the  days  of  the  old  authors 
shorthand  writing  had  not  advanced  to  its 
present  state  of  perfection^  nor  were  the 
services  of  stenographers  utilized  so  ex- 
tensively as  they  are  to-day  for  commer- 
cial^ political^  literary  and  other  purposes^ 
or  surely  the  brilliant  intellects  of  the 
past  would  have  availed  themselves  of 
them. 


Wisconsin  High  School  Commercial  Teachers'  Association 

Report  of  Meeting  held  at  Milwaukee,  November  8,  1912 
(Reported  by  J.  W.  Martindill,  Madison,  Wis.,  Secretary  of  Association) 

The  Nen^  Officers  • 

Chairman — John  F.  Fowler,  North  Division  High  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Secretary — Robert  H.  Butler,  La  Crosse  High  School,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


THE  Association  was  called  to  order 
at  2  o'clock  P.  M.  by  the  Chairman, 
Mr.  F.  Stanley  Powles.  After 
listening  to  the  minutes  of  previous  meet- 
ing and  the  Treasurer's  report,  the  regular 
program  was  taken  up. 

Miss  Emma  Janisch  of  Waterloo,  Wis., 
told  in  an  interesting  manner  how  she 
handles  her  penmanship  classes.  Mr.  H. 
G.  Schell  of  Oshkosh,  and  Mr.  F.  D.  Cross 
of  Watertown,  also  gave  some  very  prac- 
tical suggestions  on  the  teaching  of  pen- 
manship. These  papers  developed  some 
interesting  discussion  as  to  how  to  get 
lasting  results  and  break  up  the  present 
tendency  toward  scribbling  by  high  school 
students. 

Mr.  John  F.  Fowler  of  North  Division 
High  School,  Milwaukee,  then  took  up  the 
topic  of  Business  Correspondence.  Mr. 
Fowler  thinks  that  more  time  ought  to  be 
devoted  to  the  correspondence  work  and 
that  we  should  enrich  the  course  by  the 
study  of  salesmanship.  It  is  not  enough 
to  teach  mere  forms  of  letters,  but  each 
student  should  be  able  to  write  a  well 
worded  letter  which  will  bring  business. 
Mr.  Fowler  calls  attention  to  the  business 
men's  criticism  of  our  high  school  grad- 
uates   because  they   cannot  write  a  good 


business  letter.  It  would  seem  that  the 
general  course  in  English  in  the  high 
school  is  not  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
modern  business  man. 

Business  correspondence  should  be 
taught  by  a  commercial  teacher  and  not 
by  the  regular  teacher  of  English.  The 
teacher  of  business  correspondence  should 
keep  in  touch  with  business  men  and  meet 
their  demands. 

Mr.  Clai^de  D.  Stout,  of  Stoughton,  led 
the  discussion.  Mr.  Stout  called  attention 
to  the  great  amount  of  worry,  waste  of 
time  and  added  expense  due  to  the  present 
lack  of  clearness  and  definiteness  in  writ- 
ing letters.  He  cited  instances  which  came 
to  his  attention  while  working  with  a  man- 
ufacturing concern.     He  said: 

Why  should  not  the  high  school  student 
spend  more  time  with  commercial  correspond- 
ence? I  can  not  see  why  a  high  school  boy  or  girl 
should  spend  weeks  and  weeks  poring  over  the 
translations  of  the  egotistical  letters  written  for 
a  political  purpose  depicting  a  civilization  that 
existed  thousands  of  years  ago,  and  the  like  of 
which  we  will  never  have  again,  when  the  in- 
cessant demands  of  the  living  present  are  so 
sadly  neglected.^  And  much  more  so  would  it 
seem  that  more'  attention  should  be  given  to 
such  a  live  subject  as  correspondence  because 
the  needs  of  modem  business  make  such  a 
knowledge  almost  imperative  to  success. 
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Lively  discussion  followed  these  papers 
as  to  whether  we  should  let  vocational 
English  take  the  place  of  our  present 
study  of  the  classics  in  our  English  work. 

"Usefulness:  the  Keynote  of  Modern 
Education^"  was  then  presented  by  Mr. 
C.  C.  Marshall  of  Cedar  Rapids^  Iowa. 
Referring  to  the  high  cost  of  living  he 
said,  "The  food  for  a  man  costs  more  than 
that  of  an  elephant."  He  took  up  the 
matter  of  cost  of  raising  children.  Put- 
ting the  figure  at  $5,000,  which  he  de- 
clared conservative,  he  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  Milwaukee  children  alone  cost 
over  $500,000,000  to  rear.  To  prevent  loss, 
each  child  must  pay  back  to  society  $5,000 
before  he  is  even  with  the  world — ^before 
he  can  lay  private  claim  to  his  produc- 
tions.   The  person  who  does  not  repay  the 


cost  of  rearing  is  a  pauper.  Education 
must  give  its  attention  to  the  control  of 
the  forces  of  nature — control  the  soil,  and 
do  it  in  an  intelligent  way;  control  the 
air,  control  the  ocean,  etc. 

The  Association  voted  to  send  resolutions 
of  congratulations  to  Woodbridge  N.  Fer- 
ris, governor-elect  for  the  state  of  Michi- 
gan. 

The  matter  of  a  Vocational  Section,  in 
addition  to  our  present  conference,  came 
up  for  discussion.  This  section  would  in- 
clude the  teachers  of  Manual  Training 
Section,  teachers  of  Domestic  Science, 
Agriculture,  Industrial  Conferences  and 
all  others  interested  in  vocational  train- 
ing. The  Commercial  Conference  favors 
such  a  section  and.  voted  to  co-operate  to 
bring  about  such  a  section. 


Used  His  Spare  Time 

This  Boy  Studied  Stenography  on  the  Train 


WHEN  I  was  about  eighteen  years 
old  I  was  employed  by  a  large 
corporation  as  a  messenger  be- 
tween their  New  York  office  and  their 
warehouse  in  Newark.'  I  had  to  report 
at  the  New  York  office  in  the  morning 
and  take  mail  and  small  bundles  out  to 
the  warehouse.  I  was  on  the  job  about 
a  week  when  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  was 
wasting  time  staring  at  the  landscape 
rushing  by  as  the  train  sped  on,  so  I 
secured  a  stenographic  text-book  and 
studied  that. 

About  six  months  later  I  asked  the  boss 
if  he  would  not  give  me  a  job  in  the  office. 
He  promised  me  the  first  vacancy  that 
occurred.  Time  passed,  but  there  seemed 
no  prospect  of  a  vacancy,  so  I  began  to 
look  around  me  for  a  new  position.  Two 
other  firms  had  their  factories  near  ours 
and  offices  in  New  York  and   I  thought 


why  not  carry  their  mail  over  too,^  I  in- 
terviewed them  and  they  both  consented 
that  I  be  messenger  for  them  at  $5  a  week 
Thus  I  was  earning  $17  per  week. 

A  clerk  in  the  office  learned  this  and 
informed  one  of  the  officers,  who  called 
me  before  him  one  day. 

"Is  this  true,"  he  said,  "that  you're 
working  for  these  other  two  firms  .^"  I 
assured  him  it  was. 

"Good  for  you!"  he  said.  Thereupon 
I  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  tell 
him  that  I  knew  stenography.  I  said  if 
he  would  place  me  I  would  do  my  utmost 
to  give  satisfaction.  A  week  afterward 
I  was  assigned  to  a  position  in  the  New 
York  office  as  a  stenographer. 

Ever  since  this  official  has  kept  a  kindly 
eye  upon  me  and  many  a  time  has  ex- 
tended a  helping  hand. — New  York  World 
Magazine, 


IT  seems  very  certain  that  the  world  is  to  grow  richer  and  better  in  the 
future,  however  it  has  been  in  the  past,  not  by  the  magnificent  achieve- 
ments of  the  highly  gifted  few,  but  by  the  patient  faithfulness  of  the  one- 
talented. — Phillips  Brooks. 
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(The  key  to  this  plate  will  be  given  next  month.) 
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Gregg  Writer  Secures  Fine  Position 


THAT  the  Mayor-elect  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  like  President-elect  Wilson, 
knovs  how  to  pick  out  a  goml  ste- 
nographer is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he 
has  just  selected  for  the  responsible  posi- 
tion of  personal  stenographer  and  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Howard  B.  Cooghlin,  a  writer 
of  Gregg  Shorthand.  The  Providence 
Evening  Tribune  of  December  31  con- 
tains an  interesting  account  of  Mr.  Cough- 
lin's  rise  in  stenographic  ranks  and  pre- 
sents Mr.  Coughlin's  picture.     It  says: 

Howard  R.  CouKhlin,  24  years  old,  a  native 
of  this  State  and  a  resident  at  06  Vernon 
Street  in  the  Ninth  Ward 
of  this  city,  was  to-day 
appointed  by  Mayor-elect 
Josepli  H.  Gainer  as  a 
clerk  in  his  office  and  per- 
sonal stenorrapher.  The 
mayor-elect  has  had  many 
applicants  for  the  place 
and  a  large  nunil>er  of 
them  had  made  formal  ap- 
plication. Mr.  Coug:hlin 
was  chosen  only  after  Mr. 
Gainer  had   gone  over  the 


School,  Rhode  Island  Com- 
mercial School  and  Child's 
Business  College.  In  May, 
1901,  he  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  Allen  &  Reed,  In- 
corporated, as  sales  de- 
partment stenographer.  He 

continued  his  studies  even-  „  „.,_  i 

ings  and  a  year  later  be- 
came  Secretary    to    Philip 

Allen,  which  position  he  resigns  to  accept  that 
of  Mavor's  Clerk.  He  is  an  expert,  having  won 
several  priies  for  proficiency  in  these  lines. 
He  holds  a  handsome  silver  loving  cup  offered 
by  the  Child's  Business  College  in  a  touch 
typewriting  contest  conducted  under  interna- 
tional rules.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Gregg 
Shorthand  Association  of  America,  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  and  the  Columbus  Club. 


We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  present  to  our 
readers  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Coughlin  and  a 
specimen  of  his  reporting  notes.  It  will 
be  seen  that  Mr.  Coughlin  writes  a  very 
clear  and  distinct  style  of  shorthaiid.  It 
is  as  readable  as  print,  which  gives  tis 
a  clue  to  his  success  in  securing  such  a  de- 
sirable post. 

Mr.  Coughlin  says  of  his  notes: 
I  em  afraid  you  will  not  care  to  publish  the 
notes,  as  I,  myself,  realise  there  is  room  for 


considerable  improvement  in  my  style.  For 
the  post  few  months  I  have  been  endeavoring  to 
"correct  my  style,"  and  the  result  is,  my  notes 
are  shaky.  The  subject  matter  is  from  the 
Mayor's  inaugural  address.  The  notes  were 
taken  at  a  speed  of  alraut  130  words  a  minute. 

Transcript  of  Mr.  Coughlin's  Notes 

Being    a    manufacturing    center.    Providence 
needs   water   and   rail   transportation   facilities 
for  its   development  and  continued   prosperity. 
We   are  excellently   located   by  natural  advan- 
tages for  growth  in  both  lines.  We  are  bloci^ 
however,  by   a  monopoly  which   has   us   firmly 
within  its  grasp.     The  New  York,  New  Haver 
and  Hartford  Railroad  has  a  marvelously  com- 
plete control  of  our  steam  service  and  water 
front.      This     control     has 
been  the  growth  of  years, 
and  the  exasperating  thing 
about  it  is  that  with  each 
succeeding       increase      of 
power,     the     service     ren- 
dered   has   l*een    more   in- 
adequate.    Our  merdiants 
have  been  complaining  for 
years    of    the    quali^    of 
service   rendered.     Passen- 
ger service,   in   a   less  de- 
gree, has  been   a  constant 
source    of    annoyance.    II 
would    seem,    on    the   sur- 
face, that  a  monopoly  with 
complete  control  of  a  terri- 
tory would  have  Its  service 
OS  near  perfection  as  po«- 
sible,  even   if    it  took  ad- 
van  taf^    of     its     freedom 
from   competition   to  keep 
its    rates   high.       But   the 
New  Haven   road,  we  now 
CoL'OHLiH  know,  was  not    able  to  do 

even  this,  owing  to  the 
policy  which  has  dominated 
it.  We  now  realire  Uiat  the  New  Haven  Road, 
itself,  is  a  paying  proposition,  and  that,  if  its 
profits  were  devoted  to  the  betterment  of  service 
and  equipment,  and  the  pavment  of  dividends  to 
Its  stockholders,  the  public  would  have  no 
cause  for  complaint.  We  also  realize  that  it 
cannot  pay  its  present  rate  of  dividends  and 
give  the  people  of  Providence  proper  senice, 
as  long  as  it  pursues  its  present  policy  of  buy- 
ing up  every  trolley,  rail  and  litcamship  tine  in 
the  vicinity,  which  looks  as  if  it  might  axne 
lime  in  the  future  become  a  competitor,  espe- 
cially If  these  lines  are  not  pajing  propositions 
themselves.  Ten  years  ago  before  this  policy 
was  adopted  its  stock  stood  at  992  j  December 
2Tth,  I9I3,  it  closed  st  1S8.  The  policy  is 
wrong)  It  must  cease.  The  public  has  spoken 
emjihatically,  and  it  will  not  be  satisfied  antil 
conditions  ore   radically  changed. 

The  New  Hnven  policy  would  probably  have 
escaped  public  attention  a  while  longer,  wer« 
it  not  for  the  Grand  Trunk— 
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Shorthand  Speedgram  No.  13 

[Under  this  heading  we  shall  print,  from  time  to  time,  pithy  suggestions  as  to  the  methods  of 
acquiring  speed  in  shorthand  writing.  These  sugg^tions  will  be  selected  from  the  writings  of 
eminent  shorthand  writers. — Editor.] 


Hold  the  Pen  Lightly 

^VT'OU  should  hold  the  pen  or  pencil  lightly ;  don't  grip  it  too  hard.    Write 
^     in  narrow  columns  so  that  a  wrist  movement  will  take  the  pen  or  pen- 
cil from  the  end  of  one  line  to  the  beginning  of  the  next. — John  H,  Mimms. 


Practice  Reading  Your  Notes 

DON'T  fail  to  read  over  your  notes  for  at  least  the  first  year  of  your 
practice.  It  is  of  no  use  to  write  shorthand  if  you  cannot  read  it,  and 
nothing  will  make  you  so  familiar  with  your  shorthand  as  to  do  this.  If 
you  are  not  familiar  with  your  notes  you  cannot  get  speed,  for  it  is  that 
which  makes  speed. ^/^aac  S,  Dement, 


El 


Cultivate  Quick  Thinking 

IN  order  to  write  fast  one  must  first  of  all  have  the  ability  to  think  fast. 
You  must  think  all  around  the  speaker's  words  and  meaning.  As  to 
your  shorthand  you  must  think  first  and  decide  instantly  and  permanently. 
If  you  are  not  a  fast  thinker,  you  must  become  one,  or  else  remain  a  slow 
writer.  Keep  cool,  think  rapidly,  and  decide  promptly. — James  E,  Mun- 
son. 


Perseverance— and  Repetition  Practice 

FACILITY  in  writing  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  And  the  gaining  of 
that  facility  is  as  simple  as  anything  can  be.  Copy  correctly  written 
shorthand  until  it  is  written  on  your  mind,  and  then  write  the  matter  over 
and  over  again,  and  write  from  dictation  until  your  arms  are  ready  to  fall 
off;  until  your  friends  flee  at  sight  of  you.  Write  thousands  of  pages  of 
shorthand,  and  go  through  the  same  process  which  has  made  you  so  familiar 
with  longhand  writing ;  the  same  process  which  has  made  you  able  to  walk 
without  effort,  to  speak  without  hesitation.  Do  this  long  enough,  and  you 
will  get  speed  and  facility  which  will  make  you  happy. — Fred  Irland. 


Q 


Similar  Words 


ACCURACY  in  shorthand  wriUng 
is  of  supreme  importance,  and  it 
is  for  that  reason  that  we  continual- 
ly lay  stress  upon  it.  The  principles  of 
the  system  you  are  learning  have  been 
constructed  to  produce  an  exactness  that 
is  a  constant  source  of  amazement  to  the 
writers  of  other  systenja.  The  most  care- 
ful research  has  been  made  into  the  dif- 
ferences that  occur  in  the  appearances  of 
outlines  made  under  pressure  of  high 
speed,  and  ways  have  been  provided  to  re- 
duce the  chances  for  errors  in  execution 
to  the  minimum. 

And  that  very  fact,  paradoxical  as  it 
may  seem,  is  the  cause  of  inaccuracy  with 
a  certain  class  of  writers.  Having  had 
experience  with  the  wonderful  legibility 
of  the  system,  they  become  careless  in 
execution — even  more  careless  than  they 
would  be  with  their  longhand — and  the  re- 
sult, of  course,  is  an  inaccuracy  that  under 
ordinary  circumstances  should  be  absent. 
There  is  really  no  excuse  in  ordinary  work 
for  the  mistakes  that  are  commonly  called 
"shorthand  errors." 

The  remedy  for  poor  execution  is  to 
cultivate  an  accurate  style;  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  details  of  words;  to  work  for 
a  high  ideal  in  execution;  to  read  much  and 
to  note  your  own  peculiarities  of  execution 
so  that  you  will  recognise  certain  tenden- 
cies in  execution  that  will  help  you  to  read 
even  inaccurately  written  notes  with  fa- 
cility and  accuracy. 

There  is,  however,  a  class  of  words  that 
require  special  treatment,  not  because  of 
the  liability  of  conflict  in  the  outlines 
themselves,  but  because  of  a  conflict  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer  as  to  what  the  word 
really  is.  These  are  such  words  as  "im- 
migrate" and  "emigrate;"  "separation" 
and  "suppuration;"  "adapt"  and  "adopt;" 


"eminent"  and  "imminent;"  "collision" 
and  "collusion" — words  that  are  known  as 
"homonjrms." 

Then  there  are  other  words  whieb,  for 
the  purpose  of  convenience,  we  classify 
with  these — for  example:  "electric"  and 
"electrical;"  "intelligent"  and  "intelli- 
gence;" "credible"  and  "creditable;"  etc. 
Then  still  others  like  "favored"  and  "fa- 
vorite;" "continue,"  "continued,"  "con- 
tinues," "continual,"  etc.,  where  the  ter- 
minations are  different. 

These  words,  of  course,  all  have  positive 
and  absolutely  recognizable  differences  in 
form,  even  when  only  fairly  well  written. 
A  study  of  these  forms  will  serve  two  pur- 
poses: flrat,  it  will  famiharize  you  with  the 
words  themselves  and  deepen  the  impres- 
sion of  their  meaning,  if  you  study  them 
correctly ;  second,  it  will  give  you  a  good 
'  working  outline  for  each  so  that  when  the 
word  ocenrs  you  will  write  it  almost  un- 
consciously. 

These  differences  in  outlines  are,  of 
course,  necessary  as  a  matter  of  accuracy. 
Some  of  them  would  normally  be  written 
with  practically  the  same  outline,  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  working  under  or- 
dinary conditions,  there  would  be  no  neces- 
sity for  special  attention  to  them.  They 
would  take  care  of  themselves.  Bat  we 
are  working  for  perfection  in  accuracy. 

Take  the  words  "intelligent"  and  "in- 
telligence" as  an  illustration.  Suppose 
we  wrote  the  sentence  "It  is  an  insult  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  people,"  indicating 
"of  the"  by  writing  the  words  "intelli- 
gence" and  "people"  close  together.  It 
would  be  comparatively  easy  for  the  read- 
er in  a  hurry  to  transcribe  it  "It  is  an  in- 
sult to  the  intelligent  people"  unless  we 
had  some  positive  distinction  in  the  out- 
lines for  the  words  "intelligent"  and  "in- 
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telligence."  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
curately making  distinctions  in  such  'Cases 
that  special  study  of  the  word  lists  is  rec- 
ommended. 

A  study  of  the  list  given  herewith  will 
show  striking  differences  in  the  outlines 
for  all  the  words.  It  will  be  well  to  add 
these  to  your  vocabulary  by  first  practic- 
ing the  outlines  slowly  until  you  get  the 
swing  of  execution^  and  then  having  them 
dictated  to  you  every  day  until  they  fall 
from  the  pen  point  unhesitatingly  and 
with  beautiful  exactitude. 


Some  Points  in  Execution 

No.  1 

IT  is  as  important  to  practice  right  as  it 
is  to  practice  at  all.  Much  of  the 
effort  and  time  of  many  beginners  in 
shorthand  is  absolutely  wasted  so  far  as 
actual  gain  in  either  knowledge  or  execu- 
tional  facility  is  concerned.  And  this  is 
by  no  means  the  fault  of  the  teacher.  It 
is  a  physical  impossibility  for  the  teacher 
to  watch  the  individual  practice  of  each 
student.  His  work  in  the  classroom  may 
be  perfect,  and  yet  the  results  be  imper- 
fect simply  because  the  main  part  of  the 
supervision  of  the  practice  must  be  done 
by  the  student  himself.  The  average  stu- 
dent will  write  thousands  of  outlines  to 
the  one  that  the  teacher  can  help  him  on 
individually.  So  the  student  who  wants 
to  make  the  best  progress  in  his  work  must 
in  a  measure  learn  to  be  his  own  critic. 
The  teacher  can  give  him  the  correct 
standards.  But  the  student  himself  must 
learn  to  apply  them  to  his  own  work. 

It  often  happens  that  printed  instruc- 
tions are  much  more  impressive  than  ver- 
bal instructions.  They  at  least  have  the 
advantage  of  being  in  permanent  form  for 
constant  reference  and  review.  For  that 
reason  I  want  to  talk  to  you  on  some 
points  in  execution  that  may  assist  you  in 
refining  your  writing  and  bringing  it  up 
to  a  desirable  point  of  efficiency. 

First,  I  wish  to  make  a  few  general 
observations  that  will  set  you  on  the  right 
track  at  the  beginning.  Whatever  practice 
you  do  should  be  intensified.  Before  you 
practice  outlines  for  the  sake  of  gaining 
power  in  execution,  be  sure  you  have  a 


distinct  and  vivid  picture  of  the  outline  in 
your  mind,  understand  the  word-building 
principles  upon  which  the  form  is  based, 
and  particularly  have  a  correct  conception 
of  the  length  of  the  characters  and  the 
size  of  circles.  Write  slowly  at  first,  but 
do  not  draw  the  characters.  Learn  to  pass 
from  one  outline  to  another  directly  and 
quickly  without  making  flourishes  and  im- 
aginary ovals  in  the  air.  Do  not  raise 
the  pen  from  the  paper  a  greater  distance 
than  is  necessary  to  clear  it.  Postpone 
practice  for  "speed"  on  the  outline  until 
you  have  a  command  of  the  movements 
and  the  muscles  have  become  accustomed 
to  these  movements.  Try  to  make  each 
form  as  good  as  the  model  you  have 
adopted. 

In  practicing  the  same  outline  over  and 
over  again,  get  the  picture  of  it  from  your 
own  mind  and  not  from  the  form  you  have 
just  made.  Always  have  the  words  dic- 
tated to  you  many  times  after  you  have 
done  the  preliminary  work  on  them  be- 
cause, as  has  been  stated  before,  the  great 
majority  of  your  words  must  come  to  you 
through  the  sense  of  hearing.  You  prob- 
ably have  noted  the  fact  that  you  can 
make  your  outlines  very  much  better  when 
copying  than  you  can  when  taking  them 
from  dictation,  even  at  the  same  speed. 
This  is  due  to  the  difference  in  the  sources 
from  which  the  writing  movements  orig- 
inate. Most  of  your  writing  up  to  this 
time,  perhaps,  has  been  done  either  by 
copying  the  shorthand  forms  or  by  con- 
structing them  from  the  printed  copy.  As 
soon  as  you  begin  to  take  dictation  the 
words  come  to  you  through  a  different 
source,  and  this  affects  the  accuracy  of 
your  forms.  That  is  why  dictation  in  the 
training  for  good  execution  is  so  import- 
ant. 

Another  point  to  be  emphasized  is  the 
practice  in  reading.  Be  sure  to  read  over 
the  outlines  for  the  purpose  of  criticiz- 
ing their  form  and  proportions.  This  can 
best  be  done  not  directly  after  you  have 
written  the  word,  but  after  some  time  has 
elapsed,  in  order  that  the  memory  of  the 
word  may  not  affect  your  judgment  in 
comparing  it  with  your  standard. 
Elementary  Practice 

The  basis  of  good  execution  rests  large- 
ly on  your  ability  to  construct  the  aim- 
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pie  forms  accurately.  With  this  as  a 
foundation  you  can  proceed  to  the  more 
complex  phases  of  execution  with  a  sure- 
ness  and  confidence  that  will  make  the 
other  work  immeasurably  easier. 

Let  us  start  with  the  simple  consonants. 
The  important  points  to  be  observed  with 
these  are  length  and  curvature.  The 
length  of  the  characters  should  be  definite 
and  the  curve  should  be  full  enough  to 
positively  distinguish  the  stroke  from  a 
straight  stroke.  Practice  each  of  the  con- 
sonants in  the  first  and  second  lessons  with 
these  two  ideas  in  view.  Then  try  this 
exercise  to  accustom  yourself  to  making 
the  differences  in  length: 


<»do    a    o    o  o  a    o   a     ^  ^    O  O  O  O   O  O 


/////////////  ///// 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  under  pres- 
sure of  rapid  work  to  make  such  char- 
acters as  "P-B,"  "F-V"  of  the  same 
length.  This  is  called  to  your  attention 
^  that  you  can  overcome  it  by  establishing 
the  correct  lengths  and  movements  now. 

The  joining  of  unequal  curves  should 
also  be  studied.  Practice  the  following 
and  note  how  the  differences  in  length  are 
positively  shown: 


The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the 
execution  of  the  circle  vowels.  An  unmis- 
takable difference  must  be  made  in  size. 
Practice  each  of  the  following  exercises 
until  you  have  a  command  of  the  move- 
ment. It  is  important  to  note  that  circles 
are  to  be  made  in  either  direction — from 
right  to  left  and  the  reverse — as  in  the 
actual  execution  of  outlines  they  are 
written  either  way^  depending  upon  the 
joining. 


O  ^  O 


o  •  o 


The  manner  of  joining  the  circles  should 
also  receive  close  attention.  Note  and 
practice  the  following  joinings  to  curves: 


In  joining  the  circle  to  a  curve  be  care- 
,  ful  not  to  retrace  any  part  of  the  circle. 
It  should  be  joined  at  right  angles  to  the 
stroke.     Note  these  in  particular : 


^  c 


In  joining  the  circle  to  straight  strokes^ 
start  the  circle  at  right  angles'  with  the 
stroke^  thus: 


^  ^s  7 


When  a  circle  occurs  between  reverse 
curves  be  sure  to  close  up  the  space  be- 
tween the  circle  and  the  stroke^  thus: 

Correct  way: 


Incorrect  way: 


Note   particularly   the   joinings   in    the 
following  exercise: 


c/-   Y^ 


Note  that  in  such  words  as  "ran,"  "lame," 
etc.,  if  the  circle  were  erased,  the  other  char- 
acters would  still  preserve  their  characteristic 
forms: 


vjP- 


/ 


/ 
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Supplementary  Exercises 


Plate  XIII 
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Plate  XIV 
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Plate  XV 


Plate  XVI 
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When  there  is    a  blend    of  a  straight 
stroke  and  a  curve: 


7 


^ 


^ 


2 


I. 


Note  that  the  circle  is  closed  up  tight  to  the 
strokes  in  all  instances,  and  that  if  it  were  re- 
moved the  other  strokes  would  still  remain  un- 
changed in  form. 

If  jon  practice  intelligently  and  with 
sufficient  repetition  to  gain  the  hand  con- 
trol necessary  for  rapid  execution^  these 
few  exercises  will  probably  be  sufficient 
until  the  next  number  of  the  magazine  ap- 
pears. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any  in- 
quiries concerning  problems  in  execution. 

(To  be  continued) 


Theory  Questions  Answered 

Q.  Should  "of  the'*  always  be  expressed  by 
proximity  ? 

A.  No.  Considerable  latitude  is  al- 
lowed'in  the  application  of  this  rule.  The 
general  practice  is  to  express  "of  the"  by 
proximity  only  when  the  phrase  would  be 
legible  even  if  the  words  were  not  placed 
in  proximity^  thus^  "the  education  (of  the) 
people,"  "Uie  duration  (of  the)  contract," 
"end  (of  the)  week;"  but  in  such  expres- 
sions as  "many  (of  the)  men,"  "some  (of 
the)  men,"  "some  (of  the)  people,"  it  will 
be  clear  that  it  is  advisable  to  write  "of 
the,"  as  mere  proximity  might  not  be  suf- 
ficiently exact. 

The  American  office  girl  is  considered 
the  best  in  the  world,  and  her  superior 
ability  is  gradually  being  recognized  by 
business  men  in  England  who  are  adopt- 
ing American  methods  in  commercial  en- 
terprises. Several  London  firms  recently 
sent  special  representatives  to  New  York 
to  engage  American  stenographers,  book- 
keepers and  general  office  girls  to  fill  posi- 
tions in  large  concerns  and  to  act  as  in- 
structors to  English  girls.  The  girls  had 
their  passage  paid  and  are  receiving  sal- 
aries ranging  from  $10  to  $15  weekly  in 
addition  to  free  board  and  lodging. — New 
Orleans  Picayune. 


Condensing  Energy 

(The  key  to  this  plate  will  be  given  next  month.) 
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A  Woman's  Philosophy 

(For  key,  see  O.  G.  A.  Dept.,  December  Number.) 
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"Order  of  Gregg  Artists" 

I  ■  dan  conpoMd  of  utbtk  wrilcn  of  the  lyaem.  which  hu  for  iu  abi<ct  the 
development  of  unary  in  vwitine.      Thii  drpuliMm  'a  ihe  official 
«iolcanun  of  the  din.      Conducied  by  Alice  L  Rinne.  O.  G.  A., 
32  S.  Wib«jh  Avenue.  Chic»go.  (q  vAnm   ill  commu 
relating  to  ihii  department  ihou!d  be  addroied. 


HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MEMBER  OK  THE  O.  O.  1 
Hake  two  eopiw  of  the  article  "0.  O.  A'a  TmI"  In  yo 
fery  beat  ahifl'ttuiDd.  Send  onecopy  to  the  cditorof  tf 
deiirtnienl.  the  other  retain  for  compariaon  wilh  t 
•horttuuid  "plate"  which  will  appear  In  the  I 


If  y 


copy 


iitiitk 


qoalltlei,  you  will  be  awarded  an  "O.  Q.  A."  certiflca 
ud  your  name  will  appear  In  the  published  Uat  of  mem- 
ben.  An  eiamloatlon  fee  of  twenty-Ore  centa  muat 
acnrnpany  your  teat.  A  test  Ib  rood  only  udUI  the  IStb 
otthcDionthfollowinf  daleofpublicatloi]. 

The  O.  O.  A.  ia  a  select  compuy  of  anlati.  and  mera- 
bcnhlp  ii  (ranted  only  to  thoae  whose  notes  show  un. 
Qneitionable  artlitlc  merit.  It  is  worth  your  while  to 
tiy  tbr  membeMlklp.  You  may  not  aucceed  the  flrit  time 
yoa  try.  because  the  standard  is  very  hirh.  But  you 
will  Qot  know  xiDtii  yon  do  try. 

The  emblem  of  the  clan  is  a  trianale  enclosing  the 
characters  O.  G.  A.  The  left  side  of  the  trianfle  sUndi 
for  "thmry,"  the  right  side  for  "accuraey"  and  the  base 
for  "beaaty"^  the  three  qualitlea  tliat  so  to  make  up 


FIRST  of  all  ve  want  to  extend  our 
hearty  thanks  to  our  teacher  frieods 
for  the  interest  they  have  displayed 
in  working  up  the  O.  G.  A.  idea  in  their 
classes.  Many  of  those  who  responded  to 
oar  request  for  opinions  of  approval  or 
disapproval  hare  done  so  with  several 
tests  written  by  their  students — some  cou' 
fident  that  their  pnpils  would  be  listed  in 
the  Order,  and  others  requesting  that 
we  give  extended  criticisms  and  return  the 
papers  with  any  such  suggestions  as  we 
might  deem  advisable  for  their  guidance 
in  practicing  with  a  view  to  becoming 
members.  We  were  glad  to  hear  from 
every  one  of  yon;  glad  to  know  that,  for 
the  most  part,  the  general  opinion  is  one 
of  approval;  glad  to  see  the  interest  you 
take  in  anything  pertaining  to  the  "for- 
ward movement,"  and  most  of  all,  glad  to 
have  yoo  tell  us  of  the  joys  and  sorrows 


attendant  upon  organization  work  among 
your  students! 

As  a  matter  of  interest — and  incident- 
ally as  an  enthusiasm-creator — we  are 
going  to  quote  from  some  of  the  letters 
of  those  who  have  written  us  on  the  sub- 
ject. A  splendid  letter  comes  from  Mr.  W. 
Rude,  of  Carthage,  Mo.,  saying: 

We  have  organized  a  local  "O.  G.  A."  Clan. 
We  want  to  be  number  "One"  if  there  is  none 
other  to  claim  the  honor.  We  have  four  char- 
ter memljers,  Mr.  Harrv  Rohm,  Pres.;  Miss 
UUie  Sharp,  Treas.;  *.  Rude,  Vice-Pres.j 
[whose  names  appeared  in  the  list  of  new  mem- 
bers in  the  January  nijmber],  and  Miss  Fay 
Rude,  Sec'y.  [whose  name  appeared  in  the 
flrat  list  of  members  in  the  November  maga- 

New  members  may  Join  by  vote  of  the 
"Order"  and  upon  presentation  of  an  O.  G.  A. 
Certificate. 

Let  us  know  what  number  we  may  have  for 
onr  local  "Order." 

Accompanying  Mr.  Rude's  letter  were 
write-ups  of  the  article,  "A  Woman's 
Philosophy,"  from  five  of  his  students. 
The  club  now  has  nine  members  andwith 
the  interest  and  enthusiasm  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Rude  will  undoubtedly  grow  to  larger 
proportions  in  a  very  short  time. 

We  have  also  received  letters  from  a 
great  many  business  college  and  high 
school  students,  telling  us  of  their  interest 
in  the  Department  and  of  their  practicing 
with  a  view  to  gaining  admission  to  the 
Order.  In  most  of  the  cases,  we  are  in- 
formed that  their  interest  has  been  aroused 
by  their  having  seen  their  teacher's  cer- 
tificate in  the  classroom,  as  well  as  be- 
cause of  a  general  desire  to  write  well  the 
system  they  are  learning.  We  quote  from 
Miss  Maud  Hanger,  a  student  under  the 
instruction  of  Miss  Annette  Page,  of  the 
Lincoln  Business  College,  Lincoln,  Nebr. : 

I  wish  to  submit  a  specimen  of  my  short- 
hand notes  to  yoD.  They  are  written  with 
Sanford  Writing  and  Copying  Ink. 
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I  am  a  student  of  the  Lincoln  Business  Col- 
lege and  have  been  studying  shorthand  for  six 
months.  Our  instructor,  Miss  Annette  M.  Page, 
makes  beautiful  notes. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  any  suggestions 
and  criticisms  that  you  will  ofiFer,  and  be  yery 
glad  if  you  think  that  my  work  merits  an 
O.  G.  A.  Certificate. 

We  are  pleased  to  receive  Miss  Han- 
ger's test  and  are  glad  to  be  able  to  grant 
her  the  card  of  membership.  Possibly  now 
that  the  idea  has  been  suggested  we  shall 
receive  "Local  Order"  number  two  from 
the  Lincoln  Business  College! 

Miss  Mae  I.  O'Hara^  teacher  in  the 
Sacred  Heart  Academy^  Washington^  D. 
C.^  sends  us  a  specimen  of  one  of  her 
student's  notes^  and  writes:  "Miss  Leahy 
will  be  obliged  to  leave  school  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  if  she  were  to  secure  this  Cer- 
tificate it  would  be  an  incentive  to  further 
advancement  along  this  line."  We  are 
sending  Miss  Leahy  the  Certificate  with 
our  good  wishes  for  successful  work.  Wc 
hope  she  will  let  us  hear  from  her  from 
time  to  time  as  to  the  progress  she  makes. 

Miss  Anna  Larson,  of  the  Ottumwa 
(Iowa)  High  School,  sends  us  her  write- 
up  of  the  December  test,  and  at  the  same 
time  states  that  she  is  very  anxious  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Order.  She  has 
been  studying  the  system  since  September, 
and  her  work  is  a  credit  to  her  as  well  as 
to  her  teacher,  Mr.  Clyde  Blanchard.  Mr. 
Blanchard,  by  the  way,  writes  us  a  short 
letter,  which  is  very  indicative  of  the  co- 
operative spirit.     He  says: 

One  of  my  pupils,  a  sixteen-year-old  girl,  is 
mailing  you  to-day  a  plate  for  your  examina- 
tion. I  think  she  does  remarkable  work,  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  she  hasn*t  finished  her 
first  semester  yet With  re- 
gard to  the  auxiliary  orders  you  suggested,  let 
me  tell  you  my  plan.  I  offer  a  suitable  prize 
to  each  student  who  passes  a  test  consisting 
of  the  matter  in  the  Idea  Exchange  and  the 
''Question  Mark"  Departments.  My  final  am- 
bition is  to  have  each  student  hold  a  Certificate 
from  you  before  the  year  is  up. 

That  means  work,  Mr.  Blanchard,  but 
with  our  help  we  hope  you  will  be  able  to 
accomplish  the  end! 

Mr.  C.  E.  Gaydon,  of  Dana  College, 
Blair,  Nebr.,  encloses  tests  written  by  two 
of  his  students  who  began  the  study  of  the 
system  in  October.  Their  work  is  ex- 
tremely creditable,  theoretically,  and  ar- 
tistic from  every  point  of  view.     It  must 


be  gratifying  to  Mr.  Gaydon  to  be  able  to 
make  his  teaching  show  such  wonderful 
results. 

Another  student.  Miss  Mary  E.  San- 
born, writes  interestingly  of  her  work  in 
the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  High  School,  un- 
der Mr.  Allan  E.  Herrick,  whose  excellent 
work  with  Gregg  Shorthand  is  familiar  to 
our  readers. 

We  find  another  "clubber"  in  Mr.  J.  F. 
Yenner,  of  the  Portsmouth  (Ohio)  High 
School,  who  has  culled  several  members 
for  the  Order  from  his  classes.  Mr.  Yen- 
ner writes  us  that  he  has  many  other  good 
writers  who  will  undoubtedly  strive  for  a 
membership  in  the  clan  at  a  later  date. 
We  wish  him  good  luck,  and  assure  him 
of  our  co-operation. 

Miss  Floro  J.  Bone,  of  the  Lamson 
Business  College,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  sends  us 
her  club  of  four  with  the  request  that  we 
criticize  her  students'  notes.  Because  of 
the  fact  that  each  pupil  qualified,  our  com- 
ments can  be  only  general.  Had  their 
work  not  warranted  the  Certificate,  ve 
should  have  been  glad  to  write  Miss  Bone 
or  her  students  in  detail.  Just  remember 
that  when  you  are  not  admitted  to  the 
clan  on  your  first  attempt  you  will  receire 
a  detailed  letter  regarding  the  "whys  and 
wherefores." 

It  would  be  interesting  for  you  to  read 
the  many  letters  we  have  received  from 
the  general  readers  of  the  magazine  who 
write  us  to  the  effect  that  their  friends 
have  been  listed  in  the  Order  and  that  "we 
have  been  given  no  peace  because  we  have 
not  tried  for  the  Certificate."  That's  the 
spirit ! 

If  every  one  of  you  will  urge  your  fel- 
low-workers to  try  for  the  O.  G.  A.  Cer- 
tificate we  shall  soon  have  every  reader 
of  the  magazine  on  our  list.  Does  it  seem 
impossible  }    Not  if  you  do  your  part 

By  the  way,  if  you  do  not  hear  from  us, 
or  if  your  name  does  not  appear  in  any  of 
the  lists  of  members  which  are  published 
each  month  in  the  magazine,  you  might 
write  us  for  an  explanation.  We  have 
received  any  number  of  papers  without 
names  or  addresses! 

And  may  we  ask  you  to  remit  in  stamps 
or  by  money  order.  Personal  checks  for 
twenty-five  cents  are  worth  only  fifteen 
cents  unless  exchange  is  added. 
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The  article^  "American  Cities  in  1912," 
is  timely,  and  should  prove  about  the  right 
length  for  a  page  plate: 

American  Cities  in  1912 

The  growth  of  our  cities,  phenomenal  in  many 
instances,  always  arouses  interest,  and  one  need 
not  wait  for  the  decennial  census  to  get  a  true 
indication  of  their  relative  rise.  The  building 
reports,  which  are  without  incentive  to  exag- 
geration, are  a  sure  index. 

The  reports  for  the  year,  with  estimates  for 
the  last  day  or  two,  have  been  made  up.  New 
York  of  course  leads,  with  its  phenomenal 
growth  not  only  maintained  but  increased.  No 
other  city  ever  equalled  or  approached  it. 
Chicago  is  installed  duly  in  second  place,  with 
rather  less  than  half  the  amount  of  building 
that  New  York  has  done. 

But  below  these  two,  important  changes  are 
occurring.  Pliiladelphia,  an  undisturbed  third 
for  decades,  stiU  holds  the  position  in  1913,  but 
by  a  narrow  margin.  Los  Angeles  is  close 
upon  her.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  this  city, 
not  so  long  ago  a  sleepy  half-Mexican  town,  is 
now  the  fourm  city  of  the  Union  in  building 
operations.  It  spent  for  that  purpose  twice  as 
much  money  as  Cleveland,  nearly  three  times 
as  much  as  Pittsburgh,  Minneapolis  or  Kansas 
City,  and  50  per  cent  more  than  St.  Louis. 

San  Francisco  is  considerably  behind  Los 
Angeles  but  is  several  million  dollars  ahead  of 
St.  Louis,  while  Detroit  leads  San  Francisco  by 
a  fair  margin.  The  building  reports  for  this 
and  the  preceding  years  since  the  census  indi- 
cate that  Detroit  is  growing  faster  than  any 
other  of  the  lake  cities  except  Chicago. 

Atlanta  has  achieved  more  in  1919  than  any 
other  dty  in  the  South,  but  Louisville,  Rich- 
mond, Dallas  and  Memphis  have  grown  much, 
according  to  their  building  reports.  The  great- 
est ratio  of  development  is  ^own  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast.  It  will  surprise  many  people  to 
learn  that  Portland,  Ore.,  has  spent  more  money 
on  new  buildings  than  Buffalo  or  Baltimore  or 
Newark  or  Kansas  City,  and  that  it  stands  in 
tenth  place.  Seattle  has  also  built  heavily. — 
New  York  World,  Dec.  29,  1912. 

List  of  New  Members 

Arthur  Ahrendt,  Chicago  Heights,  111. 
Barle  M.  Alspaugh,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 


Susie  Bilstead,  Boise,  Idaho. 
Clarence  J.   Blake,  Austin,  Minn. 
Elizabeth  A.  Bohlin,  Providence,  R.  I. 
May  Alda  Booth,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Alfred  J.  Burkhardt,  New  York  City. 

C.  G.  Chandler,  Kalispell,  Mont 
Nora  E.  Chapman,  Gibson  City,  111. 
Harry  K.  Cochran,  Carthage,  Mo. 
Frances  Craighead,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Charles  J.  Crogan,  Cunbeiland,  Md. 
Beryl  Elliott,  Knox,  Wash. 

L.  A.  Fawks,  Kansas  City,  >fo. 
Grace  Foote,  New  Haven,  '^i.nii. 
Carrie  L.  Fuller,  Chicago,  111. 
Louise  Gass,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Lottie  Gibbs,   N.   Yakima,  Wash. 
Frank  Halliwell,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Maud  Hanger,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

D.  B.   Harvey,  Harrisburg,  111. 
George  Hedelund,  Blair,  Nebr. 
Glenn  Herdman,  Carthage,  Mo. 
Dorinda  Holdemess,  Walkerton,  Ont.,  Can. 
C.  R.  Honza,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Florence  M.  Kellogg,  Charles  City,  Iowa. 
Eva  Kraus,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Icel  Kyler,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Anna  Larson,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 
Lucy  I.  Lawrence,  Streator,  111. 
Katherine  Leahy,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Vema  Leavengood,  Coshocton,  Ohio. 
Mae  Manker,  Carnage,  Mo. 
L.  H.  McClure,  Seneca,  Kansas. 
Clara  Michael,  Quincy,  111. 
Roscoe  Miles,  Carthage,  Mo. 
Ella  C.  Mills,  Grand  Rapids,  Minn. 
A.  G.  Moore,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Henry  Mootz,  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 
Amy  Park,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Emily  C.  Pearce,  Clayt6n,  N.  J. 
Pearl   Ramplin,   Lincoln,  Nebr. 
John  B.  Rhud,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 
Herman  Rieper,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
W.   A.   Robison,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 
Mary  E.  Sanborn,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Chester  E.  Shuler,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Freeman  P.  Taylor,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
La  Monte  Taylor,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
tloseph  Veasy,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Olga  Vondracek,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
Gilbert  D.  Webb,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Emil  M.  Winter,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Bertha  Woodside,  Carthase,  Mo. 
Leon  tine  Wright,  PocatelTo,  Idaho. 
J.  F.  Yenner,  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 
Mrs.  Guy*  Zears,  Minot,  N.  Dak. 
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I   DO  the  very  best  I  know  how — ^the  very  best  I  can;  and  I  mean  to  keep 

doing  so  until  the  end.     If  the  end  brings  me'  out  all  right,  what  is  said 

against  me  won*t  amount  to  anything.     If  the  end  brings  me  out  wrong,  ten 

angels  swearing  I  was  right  would  make  no  difference. — Abraham  Lincoln. 
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Stiff  Competition  the  Salvation  of  the  Manufacturer 

(The  key  to  this  plate  will  be  given  next  month.) 
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Drops  in  the  Buqket  of  Stenographic  Success 

By  Mr.  Harold  H.  Smith,  School  Department,  Remingrton  Typewriter  Company 


THIS  is  the  time  of  year  when  steno- 
graphic ranks  are  being  recruited. 
Thousands  of  young  people  are  en- 
tering upon  life's  work  through  the  gate 
marked  "Stenography.''  Thousands  of  the 
stenographers  of  the  future  are  among 
those  who  are  starting  to-day. 

The  way  to  success  is  clear.  You  do  not 
have  to  open  the  door — it  is  already  open. 
Through  this  open  portal  you  can  see  the 
goal  which  you  seek.  Between  the  first 
portal  and  the  goal  there  are  other  portals^ 
each  one  open  like  the  first.  But  before 
each  portal  there  stands  a  sentry  who  de- 
mands something  of  you  before  he  will  let 
you  pass. 

Perhaps  you  will  pass  the  sentry  at  the 
first  door^  and  pass  him  easily.    So  far^  so 
good.    But  do  not  let  that  deceive  you  into 
thinking  that   stenography   is   a   "snap," 
Thousands  there  are  who  pass  the  first 
portal    who   never   advance   any    further. 
For  each  sentry  as  you  advance  from  door 
to  door  will  demand  more  of  you.     You 
must  justify  your  progress  at  every  step* 
Of   course  every  beginner  knows   that 
some  stenographic  positions  pay  more  than 
others.     What  many  beginners  overlook  is 
that   these   positions    demand    more   than 
others.     I  do  not  mean  that  they  demand 
longer  hours  or  harder  work.     They  de- 
mand   higher   skill   and   higher   qualifica- 
tions.    These  positions  are  the  real  prizes 
of  the  stenographic  world.     And  do  not 
think^  you  beginner^  that  the  winning  of 
these  prizes  is  a  mere  matter  of  chance  or 
luck.      They  are  won  by  those  who  are 
qualified  to  win  them.     They  are  won  by 
those  who  have  worked  to  get  them.    That 
is  the  point.     It  is  the  work^  and  the  will 
to  work  that  alone  bring  success. 

Stenography  is  like  everything  else.  It 
is  a  case  of  passing  from  portal  to  portal; 
of  climbing  step  by  step.  If  at  any  stage 
oi  your  ascent  you  become  satisfied  with 
what  you  have  done,  if  you  lose  ambition 
to  do  more,  there  is  usually  an  end  of  fur- 
ther progress.  Life  is  a  growth ;  so  also  is 
skill  in  stenography;  so  also  is  every  qual- 
ification that  the  successful  stenographer 
needs.  There  is  only  this  diflference: 
Physical  growth  calls  for  no  act  of  the 
will;     but    progress    in    success    requires 


always  the  will  to  grow.  The  stunted 
growths,  the  half-successes  in  the  field  of 
life  are  those  who  are  content  with  half- 
success.  They  may  not  realize  this.  They 
may  envy  those  who  succeed  better — but 
there  it  ends.  There  is  almost  always  a 
lack  of  the  real  determination,  which  is 
the  one  human  factor  that  always  wins. 

I  did  not  start  out  to  describe  all  the 
qualifications  which  are  needed  to  insure 
stenographic  success.  This  is  too  large  a 
subject.  Skill  in  shorthand  and  speed  and 
accuracy  in  typewriting  are  self-evident 
requirements.  So  is  tact,  so  is  personality, 
so  is  faithfulness  to  duty  in  the  broadest 
sense.  These,  however,  are  the  big  things ; 
the  obvious  things.  I  want  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  smaller  things,  the  less 
obvious  things ;  I  want  to  speak  of  some  of 
the  drops  in  the  bucket  of  stenographic 
success, 

1  call  them  small  things,  but  they  are 
only  seemingly  so.  In  reality  they  are 
just  as  essential  as  the  things  that  seem 
big  to  you. 

One  requisite  for  success  is  knowledge 
of  the  tools  you  use  and  your  ability  to 
keep  them  in  order.  Of  course,  it  is  easy 
to  keep  pencils  sharp  and  fountain  pens 
filled,  but  when  it  comes  to  typewriters, 
stenographers  too  often  throw  up  their 
hands  and  exclaim,  "I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  that,  and  don't  want  to.  It 
is  too  complicated,  and  as  long  as  it  prints 
letters  I  am  going  to  leave  it  alone."  That 
is  all  very  well  and  good,  but  clean  t3rpe- 
writers  work  better  than  dirty  ones,  and 
cleaning  them  is  such  an  easy  and  simple 
matter  that  it  will  pay  you  to  learn  to  do 
it  right  at  the  start.  Look  for  the  dirt  and 
wipe  it  off  with  a  piece  of  cheese  cloth. 
Wherever  there  is  friction  use  a  drop  or 
two  of  oil.  Take  pride  in  keeping  your 
machine  looking  well — and  working  well. 
My  observations  lead  me  to  believe  that 
many  stenographers  depend  upon  the 
"Gold  Dust"  twins  to  do  their  work.  But 
I  have  yet  to  catch  these  twins  at  work 
on  typewriters. 

Bear  in  mind  that  a  new  ribbon  is 
needed  now  and  then.  You  know  they 
haven't  yet  invented  the  "Hole-Proof" 
kind  for  typewriters ! 
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Another  thing:  When  you  have  learned 
to  operate  the  keyboard  and  write  by 
touchy  don't  think  tiiat  you  have  mastered 
the  machine.  Typewriters  are  constructed 
with  a  direct  idea  of  saving  time,  and  you 
should  know  the  purpose  of  every  lever  on 
your  machine,  as  the  engineer  knows  the 
levers  and  parts  of  his  engine.  In  such 
a  small  matter  as  the  return  of  the  car- 
riage, it  is  safe  to  say  that  most  operators 
work  at  a  loss  of  10  to  20  per  cent  of 
their  efficiency  on  account  of  failure  to  use 
the  return  lever  properly.  Without  in- 
creasing the  speed  of  your  fingers,  or  put- 
ting forth  any  greater  effort  of  your  hand, 


you  can  throw  the  carriage  back  for  the 
beginning  of  a  new  line.  Instead,  many 
operators  draw  the  lever  or  push  it  slowly, 
and  thus  carry  the  hand  over  a  much 
greater  distance  than  is  necessary.  Throw- 
ing over  the  lever  takes  much  less  time, 
and  thus  adds  to  your  speed  in  turning  out 
work. 

Space  will  not  permit  the  enumeration 
of  more  suggestions,  but  I  trust  that 
enough  has  been  said  to  stimulate  some 
beginner  to  a  more  earnest,  systematic 
study  in  his  search  for  Stenographic  Suc- 
cess,— From  Remington  Notes. 


0010 

How  the  Little  Hyphen  Wastes  Our  Energy 


THERE  is  enough  energy  wasted  in 
placing  the  little  hyphen  in  the 
words  "to-day,"  "to-night"  and  "to- 
morrow" every  week  day  to  haul  a  pas- 
senger train  around  the  world,  according 
to  statistics  that  have  been  compiled  by 
those  interested  in  the  strictly  modern 
movement  toward  higher  efficiency. 

It  is  claimed  there  are  200,000,000 
English-writing  people  and  that  they  av- 
erage to  hyphenate  these  words  "to-day," 
"to-night"  and  "to-morrow"  three  times  a 
day.  That  is,  while  some  may  not  average 
to  do  this  more  than  three  times  a  week, 
and  a  few,  perhaps,  not  three  times  a 
month,  others  write  those  words  and  place 
the  hyphens  in  them  scores  and  scores  of 
times  each  day,  especially  newspaper  men, 
typewriters,  authors,  business  men,  school 
children  and  the  like. 

The  acquiring  of  sufficient  power  from 
making  these  hyphens  each  day  to  propel 
a  passenger  train  around  the  world  is 
figured  on  the  basis  that  it  takes  half  an 


ounce  of  energy  to  make  the  stroke — either 
with  pen  or  pencil,  and  more  for  a  type- 
writer— that  represents  the  hyphen,  and 
this  would  total  2,190,000  pounds  of 
energy,  or  sufficient  for  the  train. 

It  takes  an  ounce  of  energy  to  make  the 
hyphen  on  a  typewriting  machine  and 
three  ounces  of  energy  to  make  it  on  a 
typesetting  machine,  and  the  same  statisti- 
cian has  figured  that  typewriting  and  type- 
setting machines  alone  take  up  sufficient 
energy  each  day  to  propel  a  battleship 
from  New  York  to  the  Panama  Canal. 

All  these  figures  were  not  compiled  for 
amusement,  but  as  an  arg^ument  against 
using  the  hyphen  in  these  words.  Many 
people  do  not  use  the  hyphen,  but  it  ap- 
pears that  the  majority  do.  Those  who  are 
working  toward  greater  efficiency  in  every- 
thing claim  that  the  hyphen  in  these  words 
is  not  at  all  necessary  and  should  be  dis- 
continued by  every  one,  saving  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  time  and  energy. — New  York 
American, 
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nPHERE  are  hundreds  of  shorthand  writers  in  this  country  who  spend 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  time  in  fretting  and  worrying  about  increas- 
ing their  speed  when,  if  they  would  sit  down  and  do  a  little  hard  work, 
instead  of  wasting  this  time  in  merely  thinking  about  it,  they  would,  in  a 
very  short  time,  attain  the  desired  object. — Frank  Harrison. 


Postcarditis 


THE  fraternity  of  postcarders  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  the  grow- 
iDg  interest  the  teachers  and  ad- 
vanced writers  are  taking  in  out  activities. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  some  of  our  Civil 
Service  friends,  too,  are  joining  forces 
with  us,  and  thank  them  on  behalf  of  the 
"circle"  for  their  generous  offers  of  as- 
sistance. Perhaps  they  felt  in  their  bones 
that  Mr.  Williams,  one  of  our  new  mem- 
bers, was  especially  interested  in  their  line 

You  vho  have  been  reading  the  maga- 
line  for  more  than  a  year  will  undoubted- 
ly recall  Mr.  Daniel's  account  of  the 
progress  of  a  purchase  order  through  the 
Rock  Island  Arsenal,  where  he  holds  a 
clerical  appointment.  (And  let  us  re- 
mark, that  the  term  "clerk"  is  an  all  in- 
clusive one  in  the  parlance  of  the  Com- 
missioners.) In  sending  in  his  applica- 
tion,. Mr.  Baniels  tells  us  that  he  will  be 
glad  to  answer  any  questions  relating  to 
Government  work. 

"If  yon  think  there  is  anyone  who 
would  like  to  receive  views  of  the  United 
States  Indian  School  in  Pennsylvania," 
Miss  Beatrice  Herman  writes,  "I  would  be 
pleased  to  have  you  add  my  name  to  the 
post  card  list."  We  know  from  the  views 
in  the  commencement  number  of  the  "Red- 
man" for  191  Ij  that  these  cards  will  be 
very  interesting  indeed.  Miss  Herman 
was  appointed  to  the  Carlisle  school  in 
January  of  that  year  as  the  result  of  the 
previous  October's  Civil  Service  examina- 
tion. 

We  should  like  'to  present  the  photo- 
^aph,  of  her  own  taking,  on  which  Misa 
Kearney  sent  her  request  for  membership 
— a  glimpse  of  Sydney  Harbor,  with  its 
hilly  coast  line  in  the  background — but 
we  must  save  the  space  for  the  "General" 
applicants   whose  names  and    address   we 


were  forced  to  hold  over  from  last  month. 
Before  we  go  on  to  the  list,  Miss  Knud- 
son  has  another  request:  she  would  like 
to  exchange  cards  with  the  different  short- 
hand students,  especially  in  New  York 
and  the  Western  states.  Miss  Knudson 
is  planning  to  take  a  teachers'  course  in 
shorthand  in  the  summer. 


Ctvtl  Service 

G.  M.  Daniels,  7iS  ITth  St,  Rock  Island,  lU. 

Hoyt  N.  Hardeman,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, State  Capitol,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Beatrice  Herman,  U.  S.  Inditin  School,  Car- 
lisle, Pa. 

Ethel  Berry,  Oarlnda  High  School,  Clarinda, 

Ruby  Bnyer,  I6IS  Main  St.,  Clarinda,  Iowa. 
Clarinda  High  School. 

Miss  G.  Edelia  Rothe,  Hrn-per,  Wash.  Seatth 
High  Scboot.  (Prefers  to  correspond  with  stU' 
dents,  but  will  answer  all  cards  received.) 

Joseph  Witbert,  St.  Stanislaus  College,  Bay 
St.   Louis,  Miss. 

Isabelle  Baglin,  W,  Calhoun  Ave.,  Spring- 
field, III. 

Diunas  H.  Boardman,  435  Lime  St.,  River- 
side, Cal. 

Carroll  B.  Bour,  over  1S9  S.  Court  SL,  Can- 
ton, O. 

Maye  Briddell,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

Robert  Campbell,  4S1  N.  Sixth  St.,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind. 

Helen  W.  Carls,  BOS  Langhem  Are.,  Beau- 
mont, Texas.  (Would  like  to  hear  from  writers 
in  California.) 

Olive  E.  Chickering.  56  Ellis  Ave.,  Whitman. 

Rosie  Ruby  Deboyd,  Box  363,  Huntington, 
W.  Va.  (Prefers  to  hear  from  young  people 
in  the  West,  but  will  answer  all  cards.) 

Louise  De  Groole.  509  West  Fourth  St.. 
Miiihawaka,   Ind. 

Olin  Doffort,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Conneaut,  Ohio. 
(Scenic  cards  and  views  of  high  school  build- 
ings  preferred.) 
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Perry  Drake,  816  North  Sixth  SL,  Tcrrc 
Haute,  Ind.     (Prefers  views  of  Churches.) 

Eari  C.  Duckworth,  914  5th  St,  N.  E.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

E.  Kmanuel,  Y.  M.  C  A.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
(Prefers  cards  from  foreign  countries.) 

Rosa  FaUand,  119  Main  St.,  WheeUng,  W.  Va. 

Ailyne  M.  Freeman,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Trenton, 
N.  J.     (Secretary  to  the  General  Secretary.) 

Kathryn  Gibbons,  713  Smith  St,  Peoria,  111. 

Guy  Huston,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Conneaut,  Ohio. 
(Would  like  to  receive  views  of  hif^  schools 
and  other  scenic  cards.) 

E.  M.  Haas,  St  Stanislaus  College,  Bay  St 
Louis,  Miss. 

Waiter  Hansen,  Box  C,  Clarinda,  iWa. 

Miss  M.  Kearney,  Queenscliff  Road,  Queens- 
cliff,  via  Manly,  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 
(Is  especially  anxious  to  correspond  with  those 
engaged  in  any  kind  of  literary  work,  but  will 
answer  all  cards.) 

Miss  Dagma  Knudson,  Box  941,  Kiel^  Wis. 
(Prefers  cards  showing  college  buildings  and 
high  schools.) 

George  Mallard,  Box  73,  Bay  St.  Louis, 
Miss.     (Letters  and  cards.) 

Charles  Mazey,  U.  S.  S.  Wyoming,  care  Post- 
master, New  York  City. 

RusseU  Miedel,  1074  McColloch  St,  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va. 

Daniel  M.  Moreland,  491  North  Sixth  St, 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Mary  B.  D.  Nau,  Aurilles  St,  Duquesne, 
Allegheny    Co.,    Pa. 

Edna  Scoggan,  Box  113,  Lead,  S.  Dak. 

Harold  E.  Serter,  184  Walnut  Ave.,  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal. 

Vern  Shortsleeve,  44  School  St.,  Burlington, 
Vt. 

Harold  W.  Swan,  "Percydale,"  Eton  St., 
Toowoomba,  Queensland,  Austrcdia. 

Mildred  Tree,  Cribb  St,  Milton,  Brisbane, 
Queensland,  Australia,  care  Henry  Roberts, 
Builder  and  Contractor. 

Michael  Tjivoglou,  Syrian  Protestant  Col- 
lege, Beirut,  Syria.  (Prefers  colored  views, 
with  stamps  on  the  view  side.) 


Mr.  Oda  Wendell,  909  Gihnan  Ave.,  Marietta, 
Ohio. 

Walter  WiUiams,  Box  5,  Lynnville,  Ind. 
(Would  like  to  correspond  with  those  who 
have  taken  a  correspondence  course  in  short- 
hand.) 

Alfredo  L.  Yatco,  Bureau  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue, Manila,  P.  I. 

The  Upstart 

I  knowed  him  when  he  didn't  have  a  cent, 
When  he  didn't  'mount  to  anything  at 
aU; 

Yit  here  he  is  a  railroad  president — 
He  always  had  a  big  supply  o'  gall. 

We  both  went  to  the  same  school  fer  a 
while^ 
His  mother  used  to  patch  the  pants  he 
wore; 
And  now  he  struts  around  in  lordly  style, 
And  hardly  knows  his  old  friends  any 
more. 

I  knowed  him  when  his  mother  cut  his 
hair; 
I  guess  some  folks  is  bom  to  have  good 
luck; 
If  I'd  'a'  had  it  I'd  be  up  somewhere, 
Instead  of  merely  raisin'  garden  truck. 

You  can't  make  me  believe  he  ever  rose 

To  where  he  is  because  he's  competent; 
Why^  many  is  the  time  I've  punched  his 
nose; 
I  knowed  him  when  he  didn't  have  a 
cent.  — S.  E.  Kuer. 


I F  thou  workest  at  that  which  is  before  thee,  following  right  reason  seri- 
ously, vigorously,  calmly,  without  allowing  anything  else  to  distract  thee, 
but  keeping  thy  divine  part  pure,  as  if  thou  shouldst  be  bound  to  give  it 
back  immediately;  if  thou  boldest  to  this,  expecting  nothing,  fearing  noth- 
ing, but  satisfied  with  thy  present  activity  according  to  nature,  and  with 
heroic  truth  in  every  word  and  sound  which  thou  utterest,  thou  wilt  live  happy. 
And  there  is  no  man  who  is  able  to  prevent  this. — Marcus  Aurelius. 
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The  Empty  Desk— I 

(The  key  to  this  plate  will  be  given  next  month.) 
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The  Empty  Desk— II 

(The  key  to  this  plate  will  be  given  next  month.) 
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Shorthand  Offers  Great  Opportunities  for  Advancement 

Mr.  HermaDn  F.  Post  Delivers  AddrcM  on  Subject 


THE  Pocatello  (Idaho)  Tribune  of 
January  9.  contains  a  two-column 
report  of  an  addresa  on  shorthand 
delivered  at  the  Academy  of  Idaho  by  Mr. 
flermaim  F,  Post.  The  report  says,  in 
part: 

"At  the  Academy  of  Idaho  this  morning 
was  given  a  shorthand  demonstration  and 
talk  to  the  shorthand  department  students 
bv  Hermann  Frederic  Post,  official  court 
reporter  for  the  Fourth  Judicial  District 
of  Idftho,  here  with  Judge  Edward  A. 
Walters  from  Shoshone,  who  is  trying  the 
Prater  vi.  Wooley  case.  Mr.  Post  for- 
merly was  head  of  the  ad- 
vanced department  of  the 
Gregg  School,  Chicago. 

"Mr.  Post  demonstrated 
first  that  Gregg  Shorthand 
such  as  taught  in  both  the 
academy  and  the  city  high 
.school  is  adequate  for  prac- 
tical work,  by  writing  from 
dictation  on  the  blackboard  at 
high  rates  of  speed.  Then  he 
wrote  on  the  board,  blind- 
folded, removing  the  'blinder' 
>rhen  reading  it. 

"The  practical  feature  of 
this  is  that  Gregg  Shorthand 
can  be  legibly  written  in  the  Hmmim 

dark,  as  there  are  no  positions 
and  no  lines  necessary  in  order  to  write  it. 
The  last  feature,  perhaps,  was  the  most 
peculiar.  Mr.  Post  wrote  on  the  board 
from  dictation  'upside  down  and  back- 
wards' and  read  it,  without  standing  on  his 
head.  Any  employer  that  understands 
Gregg  Shorthand  can,  while  dictating  to  a 
stenographer  using  that  system,  read  what 
has  been  written,  even  if  it  is  upside  down 
from  where  he  is  sitting. 

"He  also  explained  somewhat  his  re- 
porting work.  In  his  demonstration  he 
made  the  following  record:  SS4  words  for 
a  minute  in  conrt  reporting;  165  words  in 
50  seconds  on  solid  matter;  102  words  in 
\5  seconds  on  solid  matter,  blindfolded; 
105  words  in  one  minute  backhanded. 

"In  bis  talk,  Mr.  Post  emphasiEed  the 
fact  that  shorthand  is  one  of  the  greatest 
stepping-stones  that  any  young  person  can 


utilize.  With  a  mastery  of  stenography, 
one  can  work  his  way  through  college  if 
necessary;  or  the  ability  to  take  notes 
there  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  him. 
Then,  too,  no  matter  in  what  line  of  work 
one  might  be,  a  knowledge  of  shorthand 
and  typing  would  increase  one's  earning 
powers  and  efficiency.  Shorthand  gives  a 
cultural  value  equal  to  that  of  any  lan- 
guage or  mathematical  study  and,  in  addi- 
tion, necessitates  instant  application  of  the 
principles.  It  is  also  an  excellent  memory 
developer,  making  the  student  not  only  re- 
member, but  to  apply  without  hesitation 
the  things  he  has  learned. 

"In  Idaho  there  are  a  num- 
ber'of  court  reporters  using 
Gregg  Shorthand  in  their 
everyday  use.  There  are  per- 
haps a  hundred  or  more  re- 
porters using  the  Gregg  sys- 
tem in  this  country  now,  and 
it  is  being  taught  in  more 
schools  and  colleges  here  than 
any  other  three  systems  com- 
bined. 'To  have  been  first 
proves  antiquity;  to  have  be- 
come first — merit.' 

You  often  hear  about  peo- 
ple using  their  own  shorthand 
F.  Porr  system  when  they  leaveschool. 

Mr.  Post  emphasized  that  if 
students  would  stick  to  what  they  learned 
in  school  instead  of  making  their  own 
system, 'they  would  get  along- much  easier  in 
their  work.  Theright  way  is  the  easiest  way. 
"There  is  a  big  demand  now  for  depend- 
able young  men  stenographers  especially. 
If  only  the  young  men  would  realize  the 
unlimited  opportunities  opened  to  them  in 
all  lines  of  work  through  the  knowledge 
of  shorthand,  they  would  become  proficient 
in  it.  The  field  is  overcrowded  now  with 
mediocre  stenographers,  but  there  are  not 
nearly  enough  first-class  ones.  Get  ready 
for  the  opportunity— prepare  yourself  for 
the  better  position,  and  when  it  comes  you 
will  be  ready  to  'make  good.' 

"Your  friends  may  tell  you,  you  may 
lose  your  money— but  if  you  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  a  profession  like  shorthand,  that 
will  always  stand  by  you," 
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The  Isaac  Pitman  Centenary 


IN  England  they  have  been  celebrating 
the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Isaac 
Pitman^  author  of  the  Pitman  system 
of  shorthand^  the  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  which  occurred  on  January  4. 
Somewhat  strenuous  efforts  were  made  in 
this  country  also  to  arouse  an  interest  in 
the  celebration^  but  without  the  effect  that 
should  have  been  obtained.  Even  in  New 
York  City — which  practically  represents 
the  Isaac  Pitman  shorthand  field  in  this 
country — very  little  interest,  to  be  re- 
gretted, was  manifested,  and  the  banquet 
arranged  in  honor  of  the  event  was  at- 
tended by  only  a  handful.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  apathy  in  this  direction  we 
quote  the  following  from  the  Spokane 
Chronicle  of  January  4: 

While  stenographers  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  observing  to-day  the  centenary  of  the 
birth  of  Sir  Isaac  Pitman,  inventor  of  the  mod- 
em shorthand  and  of  the  system  which  forms 
the  basis  of  most  of  the  modem  systems,  Spo- 
kane stenographers  have  prepared  no  public 
celebration  or  program  in  commemoration  of 
the  event 

At  no  commercial  school  in  the  city  is  the 
Pitman  system  used.  At  each  business  col- 
lege and  in  the  commercial  departments  of  the 


public  schools,  the  Gregg  system  Is  used  almost 
exclusively. 

"There  is  no  Pitman  shorthand  used  here 
to  my  knowledge,"  said  H.  C.  Blair,  principal 
of  the  Blair  Business  College. 

">Ve  will  not  formally  celebrate  the  centenary 
of  the  birth  of  Sir  Isaac,"  said  M.  M.  Hi^ev, 
principal  of  the  Northwestem  Business  Col- 
lege. 

Much  the  same  state  of  affairs  was  found  at 
the  Spokane  Commercial  College,  the  Standard 
Business  College,  the  Jenkins  Institute,  and  the 
commercial  departments  of  the  public  schools. 

Sir  Isaac  Pitman  was  bom  in  Bath,  Eng- 
land, in  1813.  He  was  knighted  in  1894  for 
what  he  had  accomplished  bi  shorthand.  He 
died  in  1897. 

Many  articles  have  appeared  in  news- 
papers throughout  the  country  giving  a 
more  or  less  accurate  account  of  the  life 
of  Isaac  Pitman,  but  much  of  the  informa- 
tion was  obviously  supplied  from  inter- 
ested sources,  and  this  very  naturally 
aroused  the  resentment  of  many  phonog^ 
raphers  who,  although  appreciative  of  the 
work  done  by  Sir  Isaac  Pitman,  are  of  a 
different  shorthand  faith.  This  was  un- 
fortunate and  might  have  been:  foreseen  by 
those  responsible  for  it  had  they  been  less 
selfish.     The  shorthand  controversies  that 
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have  been  waged  between  the  followers  of 
the  various  Pitmanic  factions  were  also  a 
contributing  factor  in  the  general  lack  of 
interest — or  rather^  we  should  say,  a  gen- 
eral unwillingness  to  take  part  in  the  cele- 
bration. No  religious  wars  of  history  were 
ever  more  bitterly  fought  than  those  be- 
tween the  partisans  of  the  different  Pit- 
manic  systems.  And  every  one  of  these 
systems  is  indebted  to  Isaac  Pitman  for 
its  alphabet  I 

As  illustrating  this  feeling  we  quote 
from  the  Students'  Journal  (organ  of 
Graham  Shorthand) : 

And  pitiful  indeed  is  the  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  (Sir  Isaac)  was  thrust 
aside  and  disregarded  in  the  business  to  which 
he  had  given  the  best  part  of  his  life,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  of  publishing  "The  Speler" 
in  order  to  make  known  the  Ideas  he  was  not 
allowed  to  print  in  the  Phonetic  Journal  which 
he  founded  and  edited  for  half  a  century.  A 
different  light  is  thrown  on  the  character  of  his 
heirs,  who  are  now  apparently  so  eager  to 
do  him  honor  and  to  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of  his  birth,  by  his  (Sir  Isaac's)  statement  that 
"for  two  years  the  Firm  has  persistently  sup- 
pressed the  mention  of  the  fact  in  its  Journal 
that  there  is  a  monthly  publication  called  ''The 
Speler^  for  the  furtherance  of  phonography  and 
spelling  reform;  and  especially  have  they  for 
nearly  Hve  years  prevented  the  vast  body  of 
phonog^phers  from  knowing  that  a  vast  im- 
provement has  been  made  in  the  system,  sim- 
plifying it  and  reducing  the  labor  of  learning 
and  teaching  it  about  one-half.*' 

Another  reason  for  the  lack  of  interest 
in  the  centenary  is  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  Isaac  Pitman  writers  in 
this  country.  Then,  too,  the  growth  of 
modem  systems  of  shorthand  based  on  an 
entirely  different  foundation  has  developed 
a  class  .of  writers  who  owe  little  to  the 
work  done  by  Sir  Isaac,  and  who  have 
not  come  in  contact  with  it  sufficiently  to 
develop  even  a  sentimental  interest  in  it. 

As  illustrative  of  the  general  ignorance 
in  regard  to  shorthand,  the  papers  that 
noticed  the  centenary  made  constant  ref- 
erence to  Isaac  Pitman  as  the  "inventor 
of  shorthand."  This  is  not  an  historic  fact^ 
although  the  publishers  of  the  parent  sys- 
tem have  strenuously  fostered  that  idea. 
In  the  Gregg  Writer  for  April,  1912,  it 
was  clearly  shown  that  shorthand  was 
used  for  nearly  two  thousand  years  before 
the  birth  of  Isaac  Pitman,  and  that  it  was 
in  use  two  centuries  in  England  and  a  cen- 


tury in  America  for  reporting  purposes  be- 
fore the  advent  of  Pitman's  Phonography. 
It  was  also  proved  that  Mr.  Pitman  was 
not  the  inventor  of  phonetic  shorthand  noi 
even  the  originator  of  the  term  phonog- 
raphy. 

The  centenaiy,  however,  is  worthy  of 
celebration  because  of  the  distinct  services 
rendered  by  Isaac  Pitman  to  the  popular- 
izing qf  shorthand  writing,  and  because  he 
devoted  his  life  unselfishly  to  what  he  be- 
lieved would  be  of  benefit  to  mankind. 

We  have  always  paid  our  tribute  of  re- 
spect to  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  for  his  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  shorthand  and  of  phonetic 
spelling,  although  we  have  conscientiously 
believed  that  his  system  was  not  in  any 
sense  superior  to  those  of  his  predecessors 
except  in  so  far,  perhaps,  as  the  popular- 
izing of  the  phonetic  principle  was  con- 
cerned. Indeed,  we  believe  that  the  prop- 
agation of  Phonography  was  detrimental 
to  shorthand  progress  for  half  a  century 
by  turning  the  trend  of  shorthand  evolu- 
tion in  the  wrong  direction  through  the  in- 
troduction of  shading,  position  writing  and 
other  unnatural  features.  And  the  expe- 
rience of  thousands  of  writers  of  short- 
hand confirms  that  opinion.  That  many 
of  the  principles  early  introduced,  which 
are  still  perpetuated  by  the  publishers  of 
the  original  system,  were  "blemishes  on 
the  system"  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  himself 
acknowledged,  and  devottd  his  remaining 
years  to  correcting.  His  ideas  of  reform 
in  his  own  system  have  lately  been  in- 
dorsed by  the  Standardization  Committee 
of  the  National  Shorthand  Reporters'  As- 
sociation— a  fact  that  shows  all  the  more 
strikingly  the  obsoleteness  of  the  original 
system. 

But,  be  that  as  it  may.  Sir  Isaac  Pitman 
did  an  important  work  in  the  evolution  of 
shorthand,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  a  greater 
organized  effort  among  his  real  followers 
was  not  made  to  make  the  centenary  not- 
able. Isaac  Pitman  did  a  great  work  for 
the  popularization  of  shorthand;  for  that 
he  is  to  be  honored  by  all  shorthand 
writers,  and  for  the  time  in  which  he  lived 
his  system  was  a  good  one.  That  more 
modern  methods  have  now  practically  sup- 
planted his  system  should  in  no  way  de- 
tract from  the  honor  that  is  due  him  for 
the  work  he  did. 
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''Stenographers  out  of  Jobs" 

UNDER  this  caption  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  of  December  22 
draws  attention  to  a  unique  situa- 
tion in  New  York  City,  the  largest  city 
of  the  country  and  the  financial  center,  in 
which  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  ac- 
tively engaged  more  than  250,000  stenog^ 
raphers!     The  News  says: 

In  New  York  city  there  exists  a  paradoxical 
situation  in  which  an  immense  number  of  girls 
apply  to  commercial  agencies  to  find  them  po- 
sitions as  stenographers,  and  yet  tiie  agencies 
have  no  end  of  difficulty  in  fllUng  vacant  posi- 
tions. It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  mu- 
nicipal conmiissioner  of  Ucenses  that  there  is 
an  oversupply  of  incompetents  and  that  the 
really  capable  stenographer  is  a  rarity. 

Any  employer  of  stenographic  help 
will  corroborate  to  the  letter  the  statement 
of  the  News.  The  good  stenographer  in 
New  York — out  of  a  job,  at  least, — is  in- 
deed a  rarity.     The  News  goes  on  to  say: 

Most  of  the  new  applicants  are  so  incom- 
petent that  the  regular  stenographic  agencies 
have  classes  in  which  they  help  to  equip  them 
for  jobs.  So  great  Is  the  demand  for  work  on 
the  part  of  beginners  that  employers  arc  not 
asked  to  pay  a  fee  to  agents.  Applicants  for 
jobs  pay  all  the  fees.  This  is  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  condition  which  requires  employers 
to  stand  the  fees  when  seeking  girls  for  do- 
mestic employment,  due  to  the  overwhelming 
demand  for  household  aids  of  that  nature. 

Where  such  a  condition  exists  the  con- 
clusion, that  there  must  be  some  connec- 
tion between  the  lack  of  competent  ste- 
nographers and  the  schools  that  train 
them,  is  fully  justified.  Anyone  familiar 
with  the  situation  in  New  York  knows 
that  that  connection  is  very  close.  Even 
the  New  York  newspapers,  always  pro- 
vincial and  loath  to  criticise  or  condemn 
anything  in  New  York,  do  not  hesitate  to 
reveal  the  actual  conditions.  Letters  like 
the  following  frequently  appear  in  the 
papers : 

As  an  applicant  for.  a  position  of  stenog- 
rapher, I  have  visited  the  various  typewriting 
employment  departments,  and  it  was  really 
shameful  to  see  about  150  or  300  boys  and  girls 
"hanging  around"  (to  use  a  slang  phrase)  until 
a  position  was  secured.  I  heard  it  stated  that 
the  employment  department  of  one  of  these 
concerns  said  that  the  number  of  applicants 
for  every  position  on  the  female  side  was 
twenty  to  one.  Still  the  business  colleges  are 
holding  out  promises  of  getting  positions  for 
them  easily,  and   the  best  proof  of  their  in- 


ability to  get  the  hundreds  placed  is  the  num- 
ber of  stenographers  and  typists  out  of  em- 
ployment. 

The  New  York  Globe  in  particular^ 
which  devotes  much  space  to  questions  of 
interest  to  the  schools  and  to  teachers  in 
the  city,  recently  printed  the  following 
significant  report  regarding  the  steno- 
graphic course  in  the  public  schools: 

If  the  Board  ot  Education  deems  it  ad- 
visable, the  board  of  superintendents  will  make 
an  experiment  in  two  of  the  city  hirii  schools 
with  a  longer  school  course — an  optionu  five-year 
course  for  girls.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
present  technical  course  in  stenography  and 
typewriting  in  the  high  schools  turns  out  im- 
mature stenographers  who  must  begin  at  the 
lowest  rung  of  the  ladder.  In  one  Brooklyn 
school  there  are  forty  giris  who  are  ready  to 
graduate,  but  who  do  not  intend  to  enter  either 
tiie  training  school  or  college.  They  are 
anxious  to  stay  if  they  can  by  so  doing  take 
up  studies  which  will  perfect  them  tn  office 
work,  indexing,  and  typewriting,  etc.  They  will 
then  be  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  more 
expert,  and  able  to  demand  better  pay.  To 
afford  them  the  opportunity  the  superintendents 
propose  to  add  the  optional  fifth  year  to  the 
course. 

Think  of  adding  another  year  to  an  al- 
ready longer  course  than  that  which  pre- 
vails in  almost  any  other  city  in  the  coun- 
try !  In  all  the  progressive  cities  the  ten- 
dency is  strongly  toward  a  two  years* 
course,  and  a  two  years'  course  with  the 
right  system  and  right  methods  is  long 
enough.  But  the  New  York  teachers  are 
not  to  blame.  They  have  to  work  under 
conditions  that  would  be  intolerable  in  the 
Middle  West  or  the  West  They  are  hand- 
icapped by  an  antiquated  system  which  is 
taught  under  exclusive  contract. 

This  condition  in  New  York  will  un- 
doubtedly come  as  a  great  shock  to  teach- 
ers throughout  the  country  who  naturally 
look  to  America's  largest  and  wealthiest 
city,  the  metropolis,  for  leadership  in  edu- 
cation as  well  as  other  things.  But  if 
they  look  to  New  York  for  leadership  in 
stenographic  education  they  look  in  the 
wrong  direction.  Mr.  J.  N.  Kimball,  in 
his  characteristically  humorous  vein — but 
which  has  back  of  it  nearly  always  a  very 
practical  philosophy — ^recently  commented 
on  the  sdiool  situation  in  New  York  in 
the  Phonographic  World  as  follows: 

What  is  the  matter?  Ask  any  brainy  student 
in  these  schools,  and  he  or  she  will  tell  you 
what  is  wrong  without  a  moment's  hesitatioo. 
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Ask  any  reputable  teacher  to  whom  these  same 
students  go  to  ''finish  up"  after  graduatuig  in 
the  public  schools,  and  you'll  get  an  equally 
quick  and  apt  reply — it  is  as  plain  as  the  nose 
on  an  elephant's  face.  As  one  public  school 
shorthand  teacher  told  me  a  day  or  two  ago, 
**the  whole  scheme  is  dead  wrong  from  begin- 
ning to  end."    There  you  have  it,  in  a  nutshell. 

However,  cheer  up;  something  is  about  to 
drop,  I  believe,  and  it  will  make  so  much  noise 
that  you'll  hear  it  when  it  comes  down  ''ker* 
chunk."    Watch  for  it  I 

There  is  a  humorous  side  to  this  ''public 
school  shorthand."  I  saw  a  copy  of  the  "ex- 
amination" issued  by  one  of  our  high  schools 
lately,  and  it  began  with  the  amazing  statement 
that  no  credits  would  be  given  for  anything 
but  neatness.  I  suppose  the  author  meant  that 
the  work  must  be  neatly  done,  but  he  didn't  say 
it,  all  the  same.  And  if  you  didn't  Imow  the 
difference  between  a  "wordsign  and  a  gram- 
maiogue"  you  were  deader  than  Julius  Caesar, 
even  thou^  you  had  the  Adams  Trophy  in  your 
pocket  for  keeps. 

I  am  convinced  that  shorthand  as  now  taught 
in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  is  a  sin. 

*And  the  condition  in  the  private  schools^ 
with  three  or  four  exceptions,  is  little  dif- 
ferent. Following  the  lead  of  the  public 
schools,  they  practically  all  teach  a  sys- 
tem that  is  hardly  known  in  this  country 
outside  of  New  York  City.  They  labor 
under  the  delusion  that  they  can  "draw" 
a  large  number  of  students  from  the  pub- 
lic schools  who  have  already  started  a 
course  and  want  to  finish  up  in  a  business 
school.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  percent- 
age of  students  they  get  in  that  way  as 
compared  with  the  number  they  could  get 
and  train  by  efficient  business  methods  is 
very  small  indeed. 

Perhaps  some  day  New  York  will  wake 
up  to  the  situation. 

Brevities 

The  convention  of  the  Eastern  Commer- 
cial Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  at 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  March  20-21-22. 
The  indications  are  that  the  meeting  will 
be  the  most  successful  ever  held,  as  the 
Ezecutive  Board  is  working  with  energy 
and  intelligence  on  these  theories:  "Ample 
opportunity  should  be  allowed  members  to 
become  socially  acquainted  with  each 
other;  that  there  should  be  "exchange  of 
ideas,  which  will  be  better  accomplished 
through  a  large  number  of  speakers  than 
through  a  small  number."    The  Executive 


Board  announces  that  "no  less  than   lOQ 
teachers  will  speak  briefly." 

The  headquarters  will  be  "The  Ru- 
dolph," and  complete  program  announce- 
ments will  appear  in  the  magazines  next 

month. 

#  «     # 

Three  new  shorthand  and  typewriting 
magazines  have  made  their  *  appearance : 
"The  Shorthand  Reporter,"  the  official 
organ  of  the-  National  Shorthand  Report- 
ers' Association;  "Shorthand,"  published 
by  the  Shorthand  Society,  Brooklyn,  and 
"The  Typewriter  News,"  published  by 
Mr.  E.  N.  Miner,  New  York. 

#        -N-        * 

Mr.  Harry  C.  Spillman,  head  of  the 
school  department  of  the  Remington  Type- 
writer Company,  in  a  recent  interview 
published  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
says  a  woman's  equipment  for  success  in 
shorthand  work  may  be  regarded  as  50  per 
cent  personality,  30  per  cent  general  edu- 
cation and  20  per  cent  technical  education. 

#  »     » 

There  has  been  a  wonderful  quickening 
of  the  pace  of  the  Forward  Movement  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  since  the  San  Francisco 
office  was  established  last  summer.  Under 
the  energetic  and  capable  management  of 
Mrs.  Raymond  the  friends  of  shorthand 
progress  on  the  Coast  are  developing  still 
greater  enthusiasm,  and  practical  results 
are  already  in  evidence.  It  will  not  be 
long  before  Gregg  Shorthand  is*  used 
almost  exclusively  on  the  Coast. 

#  «     * 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  W.  L. 
Gross,  Principal  of  the  Commercial  De- 
partment of  the  Bismarck  High  School, 
Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  is  a  delightful  illus- 
tration of  what  frequently  happens  in  con- 
nection with  the  teaching  of  shorthand  in 
public  schools: 

I  saw  an  article  in  one  of  the  Pitman  maga- 
zines a  few  days  aso  giving  a  list  of  schools 
that  have  introducea  the  Pitman  Howard  sys- 
tem this.^ear.  In  this  list  I  noticed  the  name 
of  the  Bismarck  High  School.  The  system  was 
introduced  here,  and  after  giving  it  a  fair  trial 
several  students  dropped  the  shorthand  and 
finally  it  was  decided  that  shorthand  was  too 
difficult  a  subject  for  pupils  in  the  second  year 
high  school.  Later  the  school  decided  to  try 
the  Gregg  and  since  it  has  been  adopted  all 
who  quit  thinking  they  could  not  learn  short- 
hand, have  come  back  into  the  class  and  are  very 
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well  pleased  with  the  subject,  and  it  is  now 
one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  in  the 
curriculum. 

We  appreciate  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Gross  in  furnishing  us  with  this  informa- 
tion. The  Bismarck  High  School  is  still 
being  advertised  as  having  adopted  the 
Pitman  system! 

m  *        *        * 

The  newspapers  throughout  the  country 
are  having  considerable  trouble  with  Mr. 
Swem's  name.  In  connection  with  his  work 
for  President-elect  Wilson  his  name  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  dispatches,  and 
the  farther  it  gets  away  from  home  the 
more  picturesque  the  spelling  becomes. 
Here  are  some  of  the  variations: 

Schwen^  Schwem^  Swom,  Stem,  Swemm, 
Schen,  Sweim. 

None  of  the  papers  has  yet  got  it 
"Swim" — and  that  is  strange  considering 
that  he  is  so  decidedly  "in  tibe  swim." 

After  the  Buffalo  contest  we  telegraphed 
our  New  York  office:  "Swem  third  in 
Adams'  Trophy."  Imagine  the  mystifica- 
tion caused  when  the  received  telegram 
read,  "Seven  third  in  Adams'  Trophy!" 

Shortly  afterward  an  enthusiastic  Chi- 
nese Gregg  writer  in  Hongkong,  wrote: 
"Give  that  little  Lee  Swem  my  compli- 
ments," on  hearing  which,  Swem  re- 
marked, reflectively,  "I  wonder  if  he 
thinks  I'm  a  fellow  countrjrman." 

*  *     » 

Owing  to  the  great  publicity  Mr.  Swem 
and  Miss  Tarr  have  obtained  tiirough  their 
work  for  President-elect  Wilson,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  known  that  they  were 
trained  by  methods  advocated  by  us,  we 
have  been  approached  numerous  times  by 
New  York  business  men  who  say:  "Why 
don't  you  start  schools  here  and  give  us 
stenographers  like  these?"  Some  day 
somebody — less  busy  than  we — xvill  do  it. 

*  «     * 

Now  that  the  examination  for  the 
Teacher's  Certificate  can  be  taken  by  cor- 
respondence, it  is  our  intention  to  give 
preference  to  certificated  teachers  in  mak- 
ing recommendations.  Teachers  applying 
for  positions  or  enrolling  with  any  of  the 
Teachers'  Bureaus  should  always  mention 
whether  or  not  they  have  a  teacher's 
certificate  or  an  O.  G.  A.  certificate,  or 
both.     School  managers  and  superintend- 


ents are  attaching  more  and  more  import- 
ance to  these  certificates  on  account  of  the 
stringent  conditions  nnder  which  they  are 

granted. 

«     *     * 

The  Gregg  Teacher's  Certificate  has  re- 
cently been  awarded  to  the  following: 
Ella  Bassist,  El  Paso,  Texas. 
Bertha  G.  Carroll,  Portland,  Ore. 
Leonore  DeVaney,  Portland,  Ore. 
Mary  D.  Elkins,  Portland,  Ore. 
Mabel  E.  Good,  Chicago,  111. 
May  Griffin,  Portland,  Ore. 
Mae  Immel,  Lycippus,  Pa. 
Rosalia  A.  Lee,  Bellingham,  Wash. 
Nora  I.  Lemon,  Los  Gatos,  Calif. 
C.  G.  Linn,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
E.  F.  McMahon,  Jefferson,  Iowa. 
Mary  Miller,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 
Milton  H.  Northrop,  Albion,  Mich. 
Sigrid  Olson,  Ishpeming,  Mich. 
Emma  B.  Provorse,  Coffeyville,  Kans.' 
Bertha  H.  Rawlings,  Pittsburg,  Kans. 
Charles  Alva  Rodgers,  Blytheville,  Ark. 
Marion  E.  Seabrook,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

Obituary 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Knox- 
ville  Sentinel  of  January  6,  1913,  contain- 
ing an  announcement  of  the  death  of  Col. 
J.  C.  Woodward  at  the  age  of  71.  Colonel 
Woodward  was  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Knoxville,  widely  known  and  respected 
for  his  many  local  activities.  In  1899  he 
purchased  the  Knoxville  Business  College 
and  acted  as  its  president  until  about  three 
years  ago,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Mr.  Hu  Woodward.  The  loss  of 
Colonel  Woodward  will  be  sincerely 
mourned  not  only  in  Knoxville,  but 
throughout  the  field  of  commercial  educa- 
tion. 

«     «     « 

Mr.  Alfred  Day,  well  known  as  a 
teacher  of  shorthand  and  as  the  author  of 
a  text-book  on  Graham  Shorthand,  died  at 
Cleveland,  on  November  26,  at  the  age 
of  66.    The  cause  was  heart  failure. 

"Great  minds  have  purposes,  others  have 
wishes." 


Talks  on  Office  Training 

Tlie  Sixth  Step — The  Com  position  of  BusineM  Letters— (Continued) 


WITH  some  of  the  details  of  the 
technique  of  writing  disposed  of, 
we  can  now  proceed  to  the  more 
general  qualities  that  letters  must  possess 
to  be  effective.  These  may  be  termed  the 
"hnman"  qualities,  and  they  include  such 
elements  as  courtesy,  originality,  personal- 
ity, and  so  on. 

But  there  are  one  or  two  more  points 
that  really  deal  with  the  technique  of 
writing  that  must  first  be  discussed. 
These  are  the  outline,  cleame*t  and  brev 
iiy,  eompleteneii. 

Vflue  of  the  Outline 

In  writing  a  business  letter,  or  any 
other  composition  for  that  matter,  the 
young  writer  will  be  able  to  present  his 
ideas  in  much  more  logical  sequence  and 
produce  a  piece  of  work  that  hangs  to- 
gether better  as  a  whole  if  he  will  first 
make  an  outline  or  summary  of  the  topics 
he  expects  to  write  about.  The  outline 
at  first  should  be  very  full.  Many  ideas 
will  possibly  suggest  themselves  which 
seem  to  bear  directly  upon  the  subject,  and 
when  these  have  been  noted  you  can  re- 
arrange the  ontline,  placing  the  different 
sabj  ects  in  the  most  logical  order.  It 
may  be  that  in  going  over  the  outline  you 
will  see  that  many  of  these  ideas  that  you 
have  noted  are  not  really  relevant  to  the 
subject,  and  they  can  then  be  stricken  out. 

In  writing  from  the  outline,  dispose  of 
each  topic  fully  as  you  come  to  it  so  that 
a  return  to  it  will  not  be  necessary.  As 
experience  in  handhng  letters  is  obtained 
the  outline  will  become  less  and  less  es- 
sential to  an  orderly  presentation  of  the 
message,  and  finally  may  be  dispensed 
with  ^most  entirely.   The  experienced  cor- 


respondent will  be  able  to  carry  in  his 
mind  the  topics  of  the  letter  and  to  dis- 
pose of  them  systematically. 

Brevity  and  Clearness  Important 
As  a  rule,  business  letters  should  be  as 
brief  as  is  consistent  with  clearness.  But 
the  latter  feature  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of.  Some  business  letters  are  so 
brief  that  they  mean  nothing — they  are 
worse  than  useless  because  they  leave  an 
impression  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  that 
may  be'  impossible  to  overcome  later. 

Business  men  are  busy  men  and  wish  to 
gain  their  information  quickly.  Direct- 
ness in  business,  however,  should  not  be 
confused  with  bluntness  or  curtness.  The 
right  kind  of  brevity  is  obtained  through 
the  wise  selection  of  words  and  phrases 
backed  by  clear  seeing  and  clear  thinking. 
If  your  ideas  are  confused,  it  is  certain 
that  your  statement  of  them  in  writing  will 
be  confused.  We  must  first  think  out 
clearly  and  distinctly  the  ideas  we  wish 
to  express,  and  then  select  the  clearest  and 
most  logical  wording  we  possibly  can  to 
express  them,  And  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  brevity  is  not  always  a  virtue.  If 
your  letter  is  so  brief  that  it  requires 
further  correspondence  to  clear  it  up,  you 
have  gained  nothing  by  "brevity."  Where 
there  is  much  to  say  a  long  letter  will  be  . 
needed  to  say  it,  but  in  the  saying  of  it 
brevity  may  be  obtained  by  eliminating 
all  repetitions  and  wordy  sentences — by 
making  the  wording  smooth,  simple  and 
economical  of  the  render's  powers  of  at- 
tention. A  good  test  to  apply  to  the  let- 
ter is  to  ask  yourself  these  questions: 

Does  the  letter  have  the  idea  to  start 
with? 
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Does  it  impress  the  idea  simply^  force- 
fully and  convincingly? 

A  Letter  Should  be  Complete 

The  letter  should  be  complete  in  all  its 
essentials.  There  should  be  no  gaps  in 
it  that  will  make  further  correspondence 
necessary  to  eliminate  them.  Say  what 
you  have  to  say  upon  one  subject  and 
then  pass  on  to  the  next.  In  a  personal 
interview  a  misunderstanding  may  instant- 
ly be  corrected^  but  a  wrong  impression 
gained  from  a  letter  may  be  deepened  to 
such  an  extent  before  an  explanation  can 
be  made  that  irreparable  injury  has  been 
done.  By  making  your  "outline"  com- 
plete and  going  through  it  carefully  before 
you  start  to  write  your  chances  for  making 
the  letter  complete  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased. It  will  be  necessary,  of  course^ 
in  making  your  outline  to  have  a  clear  idea 
in  your  mind  of  what  you  want  to  ac- 
complish with  the  letter. 

In  a  series  of  letters^  one  should  con- 
nect so  directly  with  the  succeeding  ones 
as  to  complete  the  chain  of  circumstances 
surrounding  the  transaction.  As  all  busi- 
ness houses  keep  copies  of  letters  sent  out 
by  them  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  letters  of 
a  series  do  not  contain  all  the  essential 
facts  of  the  transaction  they  are  of  little 
value  as  a  matter  of  record.  The  answer 
to  a  letter  should  make  some  specific  ref- 
erence to  it  that  will  enable  the  reader  to 
recall  its  subject  or  to  locate  readily  the 
copy  of  his  letter  in  the  files.  This  may 
be  done  by  referring  briefly  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  letter, 

o 


The  Power  of  Attention  is  Limited 

Another  point  to  be  considered  is  the 
matter  of  "attention"  your  reader  can  or 
will  give  to  your  communication  and  the 
form  and  treatment  of  your  letter  has  an 
important  bearing  upon  this.  The  reader 
has  but  a  fixed  amount  of  power  of  at- 
tention at  a  given  time,  and  whatever 
power  is  absorbed  in  the  form  of  the  mes- 
sage, it  is  clear,  must  be  stricken  from  the 
total  power.  If  a  letter  is  to  be  effective 
in  respect  to  the  economy  of  attention,  the 
thoughts  to  be  conveyed  must  first  be  ar- 
ranged in  logical  order,  and  the  language 
must  then  be  made  so  simple  and  clear 
that  the  reader  will  unconsciously  concen- 
trate his  whole  attention  upon  the  message 
itself. 

The  power  of  attention  of  your  reader^ 
of  course,  can  be  vastly  increased  by  the 
attractiveness  of  your  presentation  from 
the  mechanical  as  well  as  from  the  con- 
struction viewpoint.  If  your  sentences 
are  long  and  rambling  and  disconnected^ 
you  are  taking  your  reader  over  a  rough 
road,  and  the  jolts  and  uncomfortableness 
of  it  will  divert  him  from  what  you  are 
really  anxious  to  tell  him.  If  your  lan- 
guage runs  along  smooth  and  clear,  he 
will  feel  himself  gliding  along  luxuriously, 
and  your  chances  for  winning  your  point 
will  be  immensely  increased. 

(Note:  Next  month  a  list  of  test  questions 
covering  all  the  topics  discussed  in  these 
articles  will  be  given.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see  how  many  of  the  questions  you  can  answer 
satisfactorily.  It  might  be  well  to  get  readf 
for  the  *'exam"  by  going  through  the  articles 
again.) 


Another  Typewriting  Contest 


ABOUT  this  time  of  the  year  em- 
bryo stenographers  throughout  the 
country  are  preening  tlieir  wings 
for  trial  flights  at  speed  in  both  short- 
hand and  typewriting.  It  is  a  good  sign. 
It  indicates  an  ambition  to  do  things,  and 
it  is  an  ambition  worth  encouraging. 

If  you  have  any  ambition  to  excel  in 
typewriting  speed,  now  is  a  chance  to  try 
your  hand  at  the  "speed  game."  The 
article  by  Mr.  Kimball  is  part  of  the  mat- 
ter— the  first  1,000  words — used  in  the  re- 
cent international  typewriting  contest  for 


the  world's  championship  on  which  Miss 
Florence  £.  Wilson  made  her  remarkable 
record  of  117  words  a  minute  net.  It  is 
fairly  easy  and  you  should  be  able  to 
do  some  wonderful  things  with  it.  At  any 
rate,  it  will  afford  you  an  excellent  op- 
portunity of  drawing  a  comparison  be- 
tween your  own  speed  and  that  of  the 
swiftest  typists  of  the  world.  On  this 
same  matter  Miss  Wilson  wrote  for  one 
hour  at  the  net  rate  of  117  words  a  min- 
ute; Mr.  Emil  Trefzger,  116  net  words  a 
minute  and  Mr.  Blaisdell  115. 
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A  Few  Good  Recipes  for  Failures— By  J.  N.  Kimball 

The  First  Thousand  Words  of  1912  International  Typewriting  Contest 


FOR  a  good  many  years  I  have  been 
the  target  at  which  those  younger 
than  myself  have  shot  their  arrows 
of  inquiry^  and  as  a  rule  they  have  been 
so  successful  in  hitting  the  bull's  eye  that 
I  have  come  to  have  a  sort  of  fellow  feel- 
ing for  the  colored  man  who  pokes  his 
head  through  the  hole' in  the  big  piece  of 
canvas  down  at  Coney  Island,  and  tries 
to  look  as  though  fortune  had  no  greater 
g^ft  to  bestow  when  the  barker  shouts 
"three  shots  for  five  cents,  gents,  and  if 
yon  hit  the  nigger  you  get  a  good  cigar." 
I  have  always  had  a  mean  suspicion  that 
the  chap  I  refer  to  has  a  cast-iron  skull- 
cap concealed  about  him  at  the  proper  spot 
as  a  sort  of  a  life  insurance,  and  I  have 
often  thought  it  might  be  wise  for  me  to 
use  something  of  the  sort;  but  it  may  not 
be  necessary  in  my  case — at  any  rate  I 
have  been  told  that  my  skull  is  so  thick 
that  it  can  stand  any  amount  of  abuse 
without  danger  to  the  owner. 

In  trying  to  answer  the  inquiries  of 
these  well-meaning  young  people  I  have 
preached  sermons  on  Success  until  I  have 
used  up  all  the  texts  there  are  and  have 
covered  the  field  so  thoroughly  that  I  am 
surprised  that  I  have  not  been  decorated 
with  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
I  have  often  been  pained  to  observe  the 
mighty  poor  judgment  shown  by  those  who 
have  the  handing  out  of  the  Nobel  prizes; 
even  Roosevelt  was  remembered  by  those 
people,  while  I — but  the  subject  is  an  un- 
pleasant one  and  I  will  try  to  forget  it; 
and  then  again  the  matter  may  have  been 
simply  overlooked  and  this  slight  reminder 
may  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  fix  things 
right.  And  then  there  is  another  possi- 
bility, the  parties  to  whom  I  refer  may 
believe  that  the  prizes  in  literature  should 
go  to  those  who  write  about  something 
they  know  something  about,  and  in  which 
they  have  had  much  experience,  and  who 
are  thus  in  a  position  to  pose  as  author- 
ities. I  can  write  on  that  sort  of  a  topic, 
too,  though  I  do  not  like  to  do  it,  for  there 
are  things  in  which  one  does  not  care  to 
aclknit  that  he  is  an  expert.  But  I  can  see 
plainly  enough  that  there  is  no  chance  at 
all  for  me  unless  I  play  the  game  accord- 


ing to  the  rules,  and  for  that  reason  alone 
I  am  going  to  say  something  on  a  subject 
upon  which  I  believe  I  am  as  well  quali- 
fied to  speak  by  the  book  as  any  man  upon 
this  globe;  I  am  going  to  tell  you  how 
to  fail. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  subject  of 
Failure  has  never  received  the  attention 
it  deserves.  In  looking  back  over  the 
works  of  ancient  and  modem  writers,  I 
find  that  this  is  the  one  thing  they  have 
passed  over  without  notice,  maybe  be- 
cause they  wanted  to  leave  something  for 
somebody  else,  and  not  hog  everything  in 
sight,  or  maybe  for  some  other  reason 
which  I  am  not  deep  enough  to  fathom. 
The  prophets  do  not  mention  it,  and  I 
have  looked  carefully  through  the  Bible 
and  do  not  even  find  the  word,  much  less 
any  advice  upon  the  subject.  I  cannot 
understand  this  for  they  used  up  every 
other  text  and  got  ahead  of  all  succeeding 
generations  by  using  up  every  idea  that 
could  enter  into  the  mind  of  man — ^look 
at  Noah  with  his  scheme  of  ship  building 
and  his  plan  for  a  zoo,  and  Elijah  with 
his  flying  machine.  But  when  it  came  to 
Failure  they  simply  skipped  it,  for  rea- 
sons which,  as  I  say,  I  am  unable  to 
fathom,  unless  it  be  that  in  those  good  old 
.days  there  was  no  such  thing,  and  people 
like  Dr.  Cook  had  business  on  hand  which 
prevented  their  giving  their  attention  to 
matters  of  this  sort.  This  is  one  reason, 
of  course,  and  another  may  be  that  the 
thing  was  as  plentiful  in  those  days  as  it 
is  now,  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  as  everybody  knew  all  about  it  there 
was  no  need  for  text-books.  I  think  that 
this  is  the  most  plausible  explanation  that 
can  be  given,  for  I  can  find  plenty  of  ex- 
amples, and  good  ones,  of  failure  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Adam  made  the  first  real 
failure  of  which  we  have  any  accurate 
account  and  I  have  always  had  a  grudge 
against  him  for  making  it.  If  he  had  not 
allowed  Eve  to  join  the  suffragettes  and 
vote  on  the  apple  question  things  would 
have  gone  much  better  for  him  and  also 
for  the  rest  of  us.  I  often  think  of  this 
when  I  have  to  hustle  down  town  every 
day  in  order  that  I  may  be  able  to  visit 
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the  lunch  counter.  If  he  had  only  let  well 
enough  alone  I  should  not  have  had  to 
work,  which  would  please  me.  However, 
he  is  dead  and  it  is  not  good  form  to  speak 
ill  of  the  deceased. 

But  my  experience  with  young  people 
has  been  such  that  I  feel  that  this  dodging 
a  subject  which  is  filled  to  the  brim  with 
vast  possibilities  has  been  such  a  wrong 
to  the  human  race  that  it  ought  to  be  set 
right  at  once;  and  as  no  one  else  seems 
to  be  willing  to  take  hold  of  this  subject 
I  will  do  it.  Of  course  I  have  known  a 
good  many  people  who  have  bent  every 
energy  they  possessed  toward  making  a 
first-class  failure  and  who  have  furnished 
shining  examples  of  what  can  be  done  even 
without  advice,  but  perhaps  they  could 
have  made  a  better  job  of  it  if  they  had 
been  told  how  in  the  first  place,  instead  of 
trusting  to  habits  handed  down  to  them 
from  their  dead  and  gone  ancestors.  Of 
course  I  am  obliged  (1,000  words). 


Rewards 

1st  Prize — Qioice  of  any  $9.00  or  $1.60  book 
in  our  list  of  publications. 

2d  Prize— Choice  of  any  $1.00  book  in  our  list 
of  publications. 

3d  Prize — Choice  of  any  $0.75  book  in  our  M 
of  publications. 

4th  Prize— Choice  of  any  $0.50  book  in  our 
list  of  publications. 

10  Prizes — Choice  of  any  $0J?5  book  in  our 
list  of  publications. 

International  typewriting  contest  rules 
will  be  used  in  grading  the  papers.  The 
only  formality  to  the  contest  to  be  com- 
plied with  is  that  you  get  some  one  to  sign 
a  statement  on  your  paper  that  the  matter 
was  written  in  the  time  you  state.  The 
contest  closes  April  15  and  is  open  to 
everybody.  You  can  practice  the  matter 
as  much  as  you  choose,  sending  in  your 
best  copy. 

And  please  note  this,  that  the  papers 
are  to  be  sent  to  the  address  of  this  de- 
partment, 1123  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  "Secret  Code"  Contest 

The  Winners 

1.  Miss  Louise  T.   Holman,  Los  An-  3.     Miss   Rose   McCormick,  Columbus, 
geles,  Calif.                                                           Ohio. 

2.  Mr.    Z.    R.  Farmer,    Washington,  4.     Miss    Emily    C.    Pearce,    Clayton, 
D.  C.                                                                    N.  J. 

5.     Miss   Vera   M.   Davis,   Shelbyville,  Illinois. 

Honorable  Mention 

Mr.  Wm.  F.  Oswald,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Miss    Ruth    Helen    Crandall,    Whites- 
Miss  Ruth  Shaw,  Seattle,  Wash.  boro,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Fairie  Moffitt,  Fremont,  Nebr.  Mr.  Arthur  Wrigley,  Elizabeth,  Pa. 

Miss  Julia  A.  Brown,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.  Miss  Edith  E.  Stoneback,  Fort  Collins, 

Miss  Eula  Putnam,  Milford,  N.  H.  Colo. 

Miss  Nancy  Lawrence,  Rockford,  111.  Mr.  C.  D.  Dumbauld,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Nellie  E.  Sullivan,  Burlington,  Vt. 


THERE  was  not  much  of  secrecy  left 
in  Mr.  Waldorf's  "secret  code"  after 
the  ingenious  readers  of  this  de- 
partment had  finished  with  it.  No  sooner 
had  the  announcement  of  the  contest  been 
made  and  the  cryptic  "copy"  been  printed 
in  the  Gregg  Writer  than  translations  be- 
gan to  pour  in — I  think  if  the  contest  had 
been  held  open  another  month  the  entire 
postal  deficit  would  have  been  wiped  out. 
As  it  was,  Uncle  Sam  was  made  richer  by 


the  sale  of  many  hundred  postage  stamps. 

Translations  came  from  Europe  and 
even  far-away  Australia,  and  although  it 
takes  several  weeks  to  get  a  letter  throagh 
from  Australia,  some  of  these  arrived 
ahead  of  translations  made  in  New  York 
City. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-nine  absolutely 
correct  translations  came  in !  By  the  pro- 
cess of  elimination — throwing  out  papers 
that  showed  little  defects  here  and  there 
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—this  number  was  finally  reduced  to  about 
twenty-five.  Then  the  real  work  of  making 
a  selection  began.  A  business  man  who 
knows  good  stenographic  work  and  an 
expert  shorthand  writer  and  typist  were 
called  into  consultation  with  the  editor  of 
the  department.  All  the  "possible"  papers 
were  numbered^  and  the  judges  were  asked 
to  vote  by  number  on  the  papers  which  in 
their  opinion  were  entitled  to  firsts  second 
and  third  places.  Two  of  the  judges  agreed 
exactly.  Then  two  papers  were  found  that 
were  so  good  that  it  was  determined  to  in- 
crease the  prizes  in 
order  to  include 
them.  An  "Honor- 
able Mention"  list 
was  then  arranged 
according  to  the  an- 
nouncement at  the 
beginning  of  this 
article. 

It    was    a    great 
contest      and      un- 
doubtedly   afforded 
interesting^   profita- 
ble   recreation    for 
all   who  took   part. 
Many   of    the   con- 
testants    hit     upon 
the     solution    with- 
out    any    difficulty. 
Others     worked     it 
out  mathematically^ 
you       might       say. 
Some     of    the    ac- 
counts  of   how   the 
secret    was    solved 
are     very    interest- 
ing^ but  of  course  it  is  impossible  to  give 
all   of  them.     Mr.   Donato  Gianguilio  of 
Philadelphia^  who,  it  seems^  is  an  expert^ 

tells  his  experience  as  follows: 

There  is  one  curious  feature  concerning  my 
efforts  to  'Vade  through"  the  code  and  it  is 
this — ^that  after  one  whole  hour's  painstsiking 
care  to  solve  the  thing  letter  by  letter  and 
after  taking  the  trouble  of  placing  each  letter 
above  each  character  of  the  code,  I  discovered 
something  that  would  have '  made  my  work 
much  easier.  It  was  this:  Mr.  Waldorf  used 
the  very  simple  expedient  of  taking  the  letter 
next  to  the  correct  one  at  it  appears  on  the 
typetcriter  keyboard,  for  the  code. 

He  then  goes  on  to  say: 
I  win  undertake  to  solve  any  "secret"  code, 
the   individual  characters  of  which  are  always 
the  same  for  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  pro- 
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vided  the  code  so  written  is  divided  into 
words  (as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Waldorfs)  and 
it  makes  ''sense.**  In  other  words,  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  message,  or  lecture  with  no  attempt 
at  abbreviation  such  as  is  sometimes  used  in 
telegrams.  In  the  latter  case  it  would  be  much 
harder  to  solve  it  as  a  good  deal  depends  on 
the  "sense"  of  the  message  written  in  the  code. 
Another  condition  I  would  insist  upon  would 
be  that  the  code  be  written  at  some  length — 
not  consisting  of  only  a  sentence  or  two,  but 
comprising  at  least  seventy-five  words.  In 
short,  a  code  like  that  of  Mr.  Waldorf  complies 
in  every  case  with  my  conditions.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  would  not.  imdertake  to  famish  a  key 
to  a  code  which  had  different  arbitrary  char- 
acters for  each  letter 
of  the  alphabet — two 
or  three  or  even  more 
for  the  letter  "e"  and 
for  several  other  fre- 
quently occurring  let- 
ters. In  other  words, 
there  should  be  one 
and  only  one  arbi- 
trary character  f«r 
each  letter  of  the  al- 
phabet, and  each  of 
these  characters  should 
invariably  be  the  same 
when  representing  the 
same  letter  of  the  al- 
phabet 

The  matter  written 
in  cipher  can  be  much 
more  easily  deciphered 
if  it  is  written  in  a 
conversational  **tone" 
and  consists  of  fairly 
simple  language.  I 
have  in  mind  an 
amusing  experience 
along  this  line.  About 
a  year  or  so  ago  a 
friend  of  mine  solved 
"code"     somewhat 


a 


similar  to  the  one  in 
the  Writer  and  was 
rashly  elated  over  his  success.  He  said  to  me, 
"1*11  bet  you  anything  I  can  solve  any  cipher 
message  that  you  could  make  up!"  He  made 
it  a  condition  that  I  should  represent  each 
letter  of  the  alphabet  by  a  single  arbitrary 
character,  that  I  should  space  out  the  words 
and  even  punctuate  the  matter — but  he  forgot 
to  say  that  it  should  be  written  in  what  I  would 
call  a  "conversational  tone."  I  thereupon  wrote 
in  cipher  what  was  nothing  more  than  an  in- 
quiry addressed  to  a  grocer.  It  ran  something 
like  this:  "Please  let  me  have  your  prices  on  the 
following:  Spinach,  rhubarb,  cinnamon,  cante- 
loupes,"  and  I  went  on  and  gave  a  list  of  over 
thirty  articles  that  are  sold  by  grocers.  It  is 
almost  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  my 
friend  did  not  succeed  in  deciphering  this 
matter. 

It    will    be    remembered    that    in    Poe's 
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"Gold  Bug"  the  question  of  secret  codes 
is  discussed  at  some  length. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  take  part 
in  other  contests  some  of  the  defects  in  the 
papers  which  had  a  decided  bearing  on 
their  success  or  lack  of  success  are  men- 
tioned. In  the  first  place,  the  gravest  fault 
found  was  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  an 
artistic  balance  of  the  matter  on  the  page. 
Wide  lines  were  used  and  the  matter  was 
not  set  out  in  an  attractive  way.  Then  no 
heading  or  "caption"  was  provided.  Head- 
ings were  not  centered ;  erasures  were  com- 
mon ;  letters  were  struck  over  one  another ; 
the  letter  accompanying  the  translation 
was  written  on  the  same  paper  in  some 
cases;  the  name  of  the  translator  was 
omitted  in  two  or  three  papers;  interlinea- 
tions were  made  with  pencil;  the  type  was 
not  clean ;  papers  were  improperly  folded ; 
incorrect  spacing  was  common;  transla- 
tions were  written  on  letter  heads;  head- 
ings were  written  in  lower  case  letters  in- 
stead of  capitals;  translations  written  on 
the  typewriter  on  ruled  paper;  papers  so 
placed  in  envelopes  that  they  could  not  be 
removed  without  injury.  Then  one  thing 
that  should  be  printed  in  all  capitals  is 
that  several  hundred  of  the  papers  were 
sent  to  the  Chicago  office,  when  the  in- 
structions are  plainly  given  at  the  top  of 
each  department  in  the  magazine  to  send 
all  communications  intended  for  particular 
departments  to  the  addresses  there  given. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  contest  was 
that  a  great  many  papers  were  hand  writ- 
ten. This  was  rather  odd^  considering  the 
fact  that  the  correct  translation  depended 
upon  the  way  the  hands  were  placed  on 
the  keyboard.  One  of  the  best  of  these 
papers  was  that  presented  by  Miss  Evelyn 
G.  Cutler,  of  Bridgeton,  R.  I.  Other  good 
pen-written  transcripts  were  received  from 
Miss  A.  Druyce,  Sydney,  Australia;  Mr. 
E.  L.  Rawlins,  Liverpool;  W.  S.  Hughes, 
Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island; 
Connie  Grainger,  Newtown,  Sydney,  Aus- 
tralia; and  Miss  Gladys  McEwen,  Allen- 
on-Ashburton,  New  Zealand. 

Another  striking  feature  of  the  contest 
was  this — that  by  far  the  larger  number 
of  translations  came  from  the  fair  sex.  Is 
it  that  the  feminine  mind  is  keener  in 
divining  secrets.  Isn't  there  a  tradition 
that  the  inability  to  keep  a  secret  is  a  fail- 
ing of  the  feminine  sex?  In  all  cases  where 


an  elaborate  plan  of  working  out  the 
cipher  was  followed — ^it  was  done  by  the 
male  mind ! 

We  want  to  make  a  general  acknowl- 
edgment to  all  who  took  part  in  the  con- 
test. Special  acknowledgment  was  not 
made  in  each  case  on  account  of  the  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  stenograj[>hic  work 
necessary  to  do  it. 

If  anyone  else  has  anything  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  secret  code,  please  send  it  in. 
We  have  several  under  consideration — one 
in  particular  that  will  undoubtedly  require 
the  exercise  of  much  gray  matter  to  work 
out.  But  it  is  a  very  feasible  code — and 
an  easy  one  when  you  learn  the  secret  of  it. 

Contributors  to  this  department  are 
asked  to  send  all  communications  to  the 
Editor,  1123  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Rules  for  Care  of  the  Typewriter 

A  public  stenographer  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing rules  for  the  proper  care  of  ma- 
chines : 

Cover  your  machine  at  lunch  and  quit- 
ting time. 

Keep  it  away  from  open  windows  ou 
damp  and  rainy  days. 

The  first  Saturday  in  every  month  ap- 
ply enough  machine  oil  with  a  medicine 
dropper  so  that  it  may  run  into  every 
working  part  of  the  mechanism.  Wipe 
away  the  excess  of  oil.  Every  desk  is 
supplied  with  a  bottle  of  oil. 

Clean  the  type  of  ink  accumulations 
with  a  sharpened  toothpick  every  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  before  quitting  time. 

Insert  a  new  ribbon  every  month. 

If  the  alignment  suffers,  examine  the 
rubber  platen  first,  and  if  it  is  uneven  and 
dented  have  it  renewed. 

Any  serious  defect  in  your  machine 
should  be  reported  at  once,  so  that  it  may 
be  repaired  by  a  competent  repairer. 

This  public  stenographer  has  worked 
the  same  machine  for  seven  years  without 
a  single  breakdown,  or  a  call  on  the  re- 
pair man. — The  Gem  City. 

An  "Eberhard  kneaded"  eraser  is  the 
best  to  take  finger  marks  from  paper. — 
Richard  W.  Cain,  Little  FaUs,  N.  f. 


Some  of  the  Pros  and  Cons  of  Civil  Service 

IS.     I  should  like  to  see  in  a  future  number  fellow,  there  will  be   practically   unlimited  op- 
of  the   Gregg   Writer   what  the   readers   think  portunitles  for  him  to  advance, 
about   Civil   Service,   and   whether   they   would  r.        ■      ■           .  .       .-                     »<        vi 
advise   B  young  man  to  take   up  ClvU  Service  Continuing    this    discnssion    Mr.    New- 
er commercial  work.  man  speaks  of  the  salaries  paid  and  op- 
There  are  undoubtedly  hundreds  of  stu-  Port^n^i^^  f"  promotion  in  the  Civil  Serv- 

denta  and  stenoirraphers,  readers  of  this  '*^^,  ^          „             .     ,  ,     ,     . 

„  „     ■        , urL  li,    _„.„.;„„  „*  .I,,  j-^  Here  on  Governors  Island,  there  are  men 

magazine,  to  whom  the  qnesUon  of  Uie  d^  •  „^^  ^,,^  ^^^  ^  y,^  ^„i„'  ,„  ^^„  y^„ 

sirabihty    of    entering    the    Cml    Service  than   I  have  been  in  the  world,   and  they  are 

work  hfts  appealed  at  one  time  or  another,  now  earning  from  91,800  to  SS.OOO  per  year. 

To    these    readers    the    discussions     from  The  highest  salary   received  by   any  is  W.OOO, 

.,           _.       u   _     I    J        .      1  and   that   is   paid   to   but   one   man.     Probably 

those   who   have   had   actual   experience   in  „,,,,  ^„^ty  per  cent  of  the  stenographers  anS 

this  line   will  be   of  greatest  interest   and  clerks  on  the  island  recdve  from  $900  to  SI.OOO. 

value.  I  am  in  not  quite  a  year  now,  and  am  getting 

II      D   1    u  VT 1,                I         J  81,000,  on  which   I  started.     I  may  get  81,900 

Mr.  Ralph  Newman,  whose  work  under  ?^'^  ^'^^^  „^  ^„  ^^^^  ^„^  if  j  reniaiSed  in  the 

the  gorernment  is  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  service  alt  my  life,  I  could  not  expect  to  ever 

Surgeon,    Governor's    Island,    New    York  make  more  than  92,000  (and  you  may  be  sure 

City,   gives   his   conclnsions    as    based   on  that  I  do  not  intend  to  remain  in  all  my  life). 

,           ^             J                                  -  I,  In   this  office  are  the   following  with  years  of 

observation  and  experience  as  foUows:  ^^^j^  ^^^  ^^^. 

^  5?,  "^"^^^.K*^  S^™.****""*  "^r      Senior    (Chief)    Oerk,    W  years «1,600 

something  about  the  subject  }j^aow  a  ste-      stenographer  and  Qerk,  10  years I,4O0 

no««pher   in   fte   War   Department,   was   for-      Messenger,   5   years    .  !^. 720 

merly  in   the   New  York  City  service,  and  am      Enlisted  man  - 

l^V^Il^l  c"'^"".!r'*i^  other  branches  of  j,      j,    (stenographer) 'i'y«r;..";..;..  .1,000 

the    Civil   Service   through   my    friends   in   the  ''°'^'-' 

Shorthand  Club  of  New  York.  No  one  in  the  office  ever  expects  to  receive 

Personally,  I  should  not  advise  a  young  man  a  larger  salary,  no  matter  how  long  he  remains. 

to   take  a   federal   QvU   Serrlce   position   with  This  position  will  serve  me  until  I  receive  a 

the  intention  of  staying  in  the  service,  for  the  better  one.     I  am  now  on  the  New  York  State 

reason  that  the  opportunities  for  advancement  'ist  for  a  position  paying  half  as  much  again, 

are  very  limited.  ^"^  "m  studying  for  the  C.  S.  R.  degree  that 

If  he  intends  to  perfect  his  shorthand  ability  ""  have  in  New  York, 

^th  the  idea  of  eventually  becoming  a  reporter.  jj,    pj,„i  ^    Hoffman,  whose  experience 

why   then,   he  sbonld,   by   all   means,   secure   a  ,              ,      .                     ■   -i        3  r^   -i   a 

Cirfl    Service    position.    The    work    is    largely  embraces  both  commercial  and  Ciyil  Serv- 

rouHne.   and   will   leave   the   brain   in   a   better  ice  work,  writes  in  favor  of  Civil  Service: 

condition  for  evening  study  than  work  in  com-  Having  had  experience  as  a  stenographer  In 

merdal  life.  both  commercial  work  and  under  Civil  Service 

If  his  ambitions  do  not  lie  In  that  direction,  jurisdiction,   I   do   not  hesitate   to   recommend 

1    should   certainly   advise   him   not   to   accept  Government  work  to  any  stenographer.    I  have 

a   Civil   Service   position,  but  to   go   Into  com-  many  advantages  which  commercial  work  can- 

merdal  life.  not  offer.     The  hours  are  shorter,  the  pay  more 

I  am  ftrmly  convinced  that  there  is  nothing  liberal,  the  supervision  more  lenient,  and  the 
under  the  sun  that  will  help  a  man  advance  work  of  a  peculiar  nature  which  gives  the 
in  business  faster  than  shorthand.  He  leams  stenographer  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  gen- 
more  about  the  business  than  anyone  else  in  the  eral  work,  thus  Increasing  his  vocabulary  and 
place.  He  usually  has  the  confidence  of  the  general  experience  more  than  the  average  com- 
"boss"  and  If  he  is  the  right  kind  of  a  young  mercial  work  does. 
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The  short  hours  and  easy  work  give  great 
opportunities  for  self-improvement  out  of  of- 
fice hours,  which  Grovemment  stenographers,  as 
a  rule,  utilize  to  tiie  limit. 

In  addition  to  these  features,  the  positions 
are  absolutely  permanent,  except  where  the 
stenographer's  ability  makes  that  impossible. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration.  Gov- 
ernment work  is  better  for  the  stenographer 
than  the  ordinary  commercial  work,  and  the 
enormous  scope  which  the  Government  Covers 
makes  the  possibilities  for  advancement  un- 
limited. 

The  value  of  the  Civil  Service  appoint- 
ment in  Washing:ton^  D.  C.^  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  further  education  is  brought  out 
by  Mr.  H.  E.  Kemp,  High  School,  De- 
catur, 111. 

If  a  young  man  wants  a  better  education  than 
he  has,  it  matters  little  of  what  kind  or  nature 
he  can  get  it  in  the  city  of  Washington  at  a 
comparatively  small  cost  and  while  he  is  work- 
ing and  earning  a  good  salary.  Several  good 
universities  in  the  city  offer  almost  any  course 
of  study  a  young  man  or  woman  may  want,  and 
have  their  hours  for  recitations  and  classes  ar- 
ranged either  in  the  morning  or  afternoon  or 
evening,  that  is  either  before  or  after  working 
hours  of  government  employees.  Here  then 
there  is  no  real  excuse  for  a  young  man  to  be 
without  an  education,  and  many  hundreds  of 
them  are  availing  themselves  of  this  opportun- 
ity. If,  after  a  year  or  two,  he  feels  that  he 
would  rather  get  out  of  Civil  Service,  the  edu- 
cation he  may  have  taken  the  opportunity  to 
get  in  some  school  in  Washington  will  not  be 
amiss  in  whatever  he  undertakes  after  leaving 
Civil  Sen'icc  work,  nor  will  the  training  and 
experience  he  has  gotten  in  the  Civil  Service 
work  be  anything  but  the  most  valuable  to 
him  in  securing  and  doing  commercial  work. 

We  recently  heard  from  Mr.  Joe  Lo wen- 
thai  of  Washington,  D.  C,  a  young  man 
who  seems  to  be  making  the  most  of  edu- 
cational opportunities  that  the  city  in 
Washington  offers.  Mr.  Lowenthal  is  a 
graduate  of  the  commercial  department  of 
the  high  school  at  Muscatine,  Iowa,  and 
is  now  holding  a  stenographic  position  un- 
der the  government  in  Washington.  This 
winter  he  is  studying  Latin  and  as  soon  as 
he  is  able  to  qualify  for  entrance  he  ex- 
pects to  take  a  full  course  in  one  of  the 
dental  schools  of  the  city. 

Mr.  J.  A,  Williams,  Official  Court  Re- 
porter for  the  Fifteenth  Judicial  District 
of  Iowa,  is  an  example  of  how  a  Civil 
Service  appointment  may  lead  to  better 
things.  In  discussing  the  possibilities  of 
government  service  before  the  G.  S.  A. 
Convention  of  1909,  Mr.  Williams  said: 


I  took  the  Civil  Service  examination  five 
years  ago  and  secured  a  position  within  four 
weeks  after  the  examination  had  been  held.  I 
immediately  went  to  Washington  and  began 
work  there  in  a  small  bureau,  the  Signal  Corps 
of  the  War  Department.  I  had  five  offers  of 
appointment,  ranging  in  salary  from  $75  a 
month  to  $100  a  month.  I  accepted  one  of  the 
lower  salaries  because  I  liked  the  department 
Some  of  the  departments  are  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter than  others;  in  some  advancement  is  more 
rapid  than  in  others.  I  was  there  just  two 
months  when  I  received  an  advance  of  $100  a 
year,  bringing  my  salary  to  $1,000.  In  the 
spring  I  received  another  promotion  and  in  the 
fall  another,  of  $900  each.  I  just  mention  that 
as  an  example  of  promotion  from  the  money 
standpoint. 

The  educational  advantages  are  further 

emphasized  by  Mr.  Williams: 

The  object  of  going  to  Washington,  as  I  see 
it,  is  to  get  an  education.  I  went  down  there, 
primarily,  to  study.  I  never  thought  of  the 
money  consideration.  There  are  three  univer- 
sities there  and  their  courses  are  so  arranged 
that  one  can  take  them  after  the  office  hours; 
that  is  to  say,  school  commences  at  five  o'clock 
and  lasts,  varying  in  different  schools  up  till 
nine  o'clock.  They  have  all  the  collegiate 
courses  and  the  specialized  courses.  I  took  the 
law  course  while  I  was  there  and  completed  it. 
As  soon  as  I  had  finished  I  began  to  cast 
around  for  a  good  opportunity  to  get  away 
from  Washington,  because  I  do  not  mink  it  a 
desirable  place  for  any  one  to  spend  all  his 
life  in.  Washington  is  a  beautiful  place  to 
live,  and  the  possibilities  of  the  service  are  al- 
most unlimited  in  the  way  of  salary  if  you  like 
that  life,  but  it  is  just  like  railroad  work  or 
commercial  work  of  any  kind — ^you  are  liable  to 
get  into  a  rut  and  stay  there  all  your  days. 
I  looked  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  educa- 
tion. If  a  person  wants  to  get  an  education 
there  is  nothing  like  departmental  service.  You 
can  get  an  education  at  the  people's  expense;  St 
does  not  cost  you  anything.  You  can  save  just 
as  much  money  there  and  have  as  good  a  time 
as  you  can  any  place  in  the  world. 

Answering    the    argument    that    Civil 

Service  gives  no  opportunity  for  initiative, 

Mr.  Williams  says: 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  from  the  educational 
and  experimental  standpoint  in  the  department, 
I  don't  think  there  are  many  places  where  one 
can  get  as  wide  and  varied  an  experience  as  in 
the  government  service.  Of  course,  you  have 
to  do  things  in  a  set  way;;  that  is,  you  are  lim- 
ited; you  don't  have  freedom  of  work  or  the 
chance  of  using  your  own  judjnnent  as  to  the 
arrangement  of  your  work.  For  instance,  in 
writing  letters  you  have  to  follow  the  stvle  used 
in  that  particular  bureau,  and  you  have  to 
work  within  these  limitations. 

As  to  preference  being  given  to  older 
employees  with  political  friends: 
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There  are  two  classes  of  employees  in  the 
departments^  the  first  is  a  class  that  was 
blanketed  in  before  Civil  Service  became  ef- 
fective. The  old  fellows  are  still  there.  They 
hold  the  best  positions  and  as  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  service  if  the  work  is  done  satis- 
factorily, they  can  stay  until  they  die.  These 
men  hold  the  best  positions  and  do  compara- 
tively the  least  amount  of  work.  The  younger 
fellows  do  the  work. 

What  Mr.  Williams  has  to  say  in  re- 
gard to  the  hest  time  of  the  year  for  ap- 
pomtments  may  be  of  interest  to  readers 
who  are  contemplating  going  into  this 
line  of  work: 

Yes;  I  would  call  attention  to  that  point. 
There  kre  a  large  number  of  vacancies  in  the 
government  service  at  the  end  of  the  collegiate 
year — ^in  May  and  June.  The  men  get  through 
their  courses,  resign  their  positions,  and  go 
bock  to  their  homes  or  where  they  wish  to  lo- 
cate. That  is  the  reason  there  are  so  many 
vacancies,  and  usually  most  of  those  Tacandes 
occur  along  in  the  early  summer.  So  if  you 
have  your  students  take  the  spring  examina- 
tions they  are  more  likely  to  receive  appoint- 
ment than  if  they  take  the  fall  examination  and 
they  are  also  more  likely  to  get  high-grade 
positions. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  the  basis 
on  which  promotions  are  made^  Mr.  Will- 
iams' answer  is: 

Of  course,  in  my  own  case  I  thought  it  was 
entirely  on  merit.  (Laughter.)  I  have  seen 
promotions  made  that  I  did  not  think  were 
made  on  merit,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  made  en- 
tirely on  merit.  That  is  my  observation  in  the 
various  departments,  espedaUy  in  the  Post 
Office  Department,  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  and  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

Another  brilliant  example  of  what  Civil 

Service  may  mean  as  a  stepping-stone  is 

found  in  the  case  of  Judge  Carl  A.  Davis^ 

of  the  Third  Judidal  District  of  Idaho. 

Judge  Davis'  story^  told  in  his  own  words^ 

was  given  in  the  Gregg  Writer  for  August^ 

1910.     At   that   time   Judge    Davis    was 

state  senator  from  his  state  and  practicing 

law  at  the  state  capitol  at  Boise. 

To  acquire  a  law  education  I  had  first  to 
quality  myself  to  make  a  living  during  the 
time  I  would  have  to  study  law,  as  I  had  no  re- 
serve capital  whatever.  To  accomplish  this  I 
enrolled  with  a  business  college  that  taught 
one  of  the  Pitmanlc  methods,  but  after  about 
six  weeks'  work  became  discouraged  and 
changed  to  another  school  where  Gregg  Short- 
hand was  taught.  Within  five  months  after 
beginning  the  study,  I  took  a  civil  service  ex- 
amination for  stenographer  and  typewriter  and 
soon  afterward  was  appointed  to  a  position  in 


the  Navy  Pay  Office  at  Seattle.  Being  unable 
to  secure  a  transfer  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
where  I  wanted  to  go  to  study  law,  I  reslsned 
from  this  position  and  returned  home  to  l£Uio, 
but  within  a  few  months  applied  for  a  reinstate- 
ment, and  thereupon  was  sent  to  Washington, 
as  I  had  expected  to  be.  I  worked  for  a  shori 
time  in  the  Navy  Department,  but  preferring 
employment  where  I  could  have  some  experience 
in  law,  I  soon  secured  a  transfer  to  the  Bureau 
of  Corporations,  In  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  during  the  time  that  James 
R.  Garfield  was  Conunissioner  of  Corporations. 

I  was  in  the  Government  service  about  three 
years,  and  in  that  time  received  seven  promo- 
tions, serving  as  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Ste- 
nographic Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Corpora- 
tions for  some  time,  in  which  capacity  I  fre- 
quently had  charge  of  from  ten  to  fourteen 
stenographers. 

This  is,  in  brief,  the  record  of  my'  experience 
as  a  stenographer.  I  resigned  my  position  in 
the  government  service  to  return  to  Idaho  to 
practice  law,  having  secured  my  degree  of 
Master  of  Laws  and  admission  to  the  Supreme 
Courts  of  Idaho,  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  United  States. 

Basing  my  Judgment  upon  my  experience  and 
observation,  I  am  firmly  of  uie  opinion  that 
any  healthy,  energetic  young  man  who  desires 
to  secure  an  education  in  either  law,  medicine, 
engineering,  diplomacy,  or  the  other  professions 
can  readily  do  so  in  Washington  and  pay  his 
way  by  becomtnff  a  stenographer  In  the  govern- 
ment service.  I  also  finnly  believe  that  ste- 
nography itself  as  a  profession  Is  mudi  more 
remunerative  and  satisfactory  than  any  other 
not  requiring  many  years  of  special  and  techni- 
cal preparation.  Young  men  are  in  special  de- 
mand. I  speak  with  all  authority  when  I  say 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  government — anil 
other  employers  as  twell — ^to  secure  enough 
competent  male  stenographers  to  fill  the  posi- 
tions on  their  list.  But  to  do  well  one  must  be 
competent.  The  great  objection  made  by  the 
government,  and  employers  generally,  is  that 
the  majority  of  so-called  stenographers  are 
not  really  competent. 

As  a  means  of  training  the  mind  to  quick, 
accurate  thinking,  there  is  nothing  equal  to 
stenography,  and  I  often  wonder  why  capable 
educators  continue  to  teach  young  students 
ancient  languages  and  other  obsolete  brandies, 
when  it  is  pos^ble,  with  far  less  effort,  to  g^ve 
the  boys  and  girls  a  profession  the  practical 
value  of  which  will  be  a  thousand  times  greater. 

At  the  next  election  Mr.  Davis  was 
elected  District  Judge  and  through  Mr. 
Gregg's  recommendation  appointed  an- 
other Gregg  writer,  Mr.  George  Niklaus, 
his  official  reporter  at  a  salary  of  $2,500 
a  year  and  expenses.  In  discussing  his 
work  before  the  G.  S.  A.  Convention  of 
1911,  Mr.  Niklaus,  in  referring  to  Judge 
Davis,  brings  out  the  fact  that  in  the  chair 
of  this  district  shorthand  has  a  place. 


sso 
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The  instructions  of  the  jury  are  written  out 
in  our  court  and  g:iven  to  the  jurjr  with  the 
exhibits  in  the  case.  It  is  a  statute  requirement 
that  the  instructions  be  written  out.  The  judge 
in  our  district  is  a  Gregg  writer,  and  he  writes 
a  great  deal  of  this  work,  includins;  instruc- 
tions to  the  Jury,  in  shorthand  and  hands  the 
notes  to  me  to  write  up.  Of  course,  this 
makes  the  work  much  simpler. 

Mr.  Chester  L.  Finch^  an  employee  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture^ located  at  Oklahoma^  Oklahoma^ 
writes  in  favor  of  Civil  Service  work.  He 
especially  emphasizes  the  short  hours  and 
the  opportunity  afforded  for  home  study. 

An  interesting  contrast  to  these  recent 
experiences  is  that  of  Mr.  Irving  B.  Cob- 
leigh^  Vermont  Business  College^  Burling- 
ton^ Vt.  Mr.  Cobleigh  left  the  service  ten 
years  ago  and  we  are  of  the  belief  that 
the  conditions  as  he  outlines  them  will  not 
be  found  in  any  of  the  departments  to-day. 
It  is  only  fair  to  our  readers^  however^ 
to  show  up  the  other  side  of  the  question 
and  his  story  is  so  well  told  that  we  are 
especially  glad  to  give  it  a  place. 

In  1890  I  was  appointed  ''clerk"  at  a  salary 
of  91,000  in  the  Bureau  of  Pensions.  The  first 
morning  of  my  service  I  was  handed  a  printed 
circular  which  emphasised  the  uselessness  of 
appealing  to  political  friends  for  promotion,  as 
promotion  would  be  made  on  merit  and  that 
alone.  I  was  pleased,  for  I  did  not  know  a 
man  in  Washington. 

As  a  farmer  boy  and  country  teacher  it  had 
been  my  custom  to  dig  into  problems  and  mas- 
ter them.  I  did  the  same  in  Washington.  At 
the  end  of  two  years  I  had  some  skill,  but  had 
received  no  advance  in  salary.  I  was  put  in 
charge  of  a  temporary  Job  with  thirteen  men 
under  me.  Three  of  these  men  drew  $1,400  each, 
and  another  drew  $1,300,  yet  they  were  subor- 
dinate to  me! 

One  of  the  $1,400  men  had  been  appointed 
at  the  same  time  as  I.  He  was  72  years  old, 
had  never  done  any  clerical  work,  and  was 
useless  though  willing.  He  had  been  twice  pro- 
moted, possibly  because  his  daughter  was  the 
deputy  commissioner's  wife!  Another  of  these 
$1,400  men  had  been  connected  with  the  bu- 
reau for  over  twenty  years ;  it  seemed  marvelous 
that  a  man  could  have  been  so  long  connected 
with  ihe  Bureau  of  Pensions  without  absorbing 
more  knowledge  of  its  workings.  The  $1,900 
man  was  a  politician  whose  time  in  office  was 
spent  in  yawning,  (he  was  an  expert  in  that) 
and  out  of  hours  in  procuring  transportation 
for  the  voters  of  his  party  at  the  coming  na- 
tional election. 

With  such  subordinates  I  was  supposed  to  do 
a  rush  job  on  new  work.  I  was  becoming  dis- 
gusted. 

The  national  election  came;  it  was  a  political 
landslide  in  favor  of  the  ''outs."    Nobody  was 


thrown  out  of  office,  for  that  would  violate  the 
Civil  Service  law.  The  salaries  were  transposed; 
the  "victors"  were  promoted,  the  "vanquished" 
were  reduced  in  salary.  I  saw  nothing  in  this 
to  induce  loyalty  to  my  position. 

Washington  has  exceUent  educational  facili- 
ties; all  are  planned  to  acconunodate  the  gov- 
emment  clerk.  Among  my  acquaintances  were 
many  law  students;  practically  all  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  but  never  practiced.  They 
will  not  leave  a  sure  salary  and  an  easy  job 
for  the  uncertain  earnings  of  an  obscure  law- 
yer. I  have  been  corresponding  with  one  for 
twenty  years;  he  is  always  'Agoing  to  resign." 
I  rarely  saw  a  contented  young  man  in  the 
Civil  Service.  I  never  knew  an  old  man  in  the 
Civil  Service  who  wanted  his  son  to  follow  in 
his  steps. 

In  1893  I  resigned.  I  am  glad  to  have  had 
"inside  knowledge."  I  am  equally  glad  to  be 
again  on  the  outside.  I  would  not  advise  any 
young  man  to  bury  his  ambition  in  the  com- 
bination of  red  tape  and  political  "pulls"  which 
will  kill  off  even  so  good  a  man  as  Dr.  Wiley. 

O 

The  Postal  Card  in  Business 

17.  Give  the  rules,  if  any,  as  to  when  a  pos- 
tal card  should  be  used ;  the  arranoement  of  the 
matter  on  it  with  the  date;  the  address  or  sal- 
utation, how  and  where  arranged;  the  compli- 
mentary closing,  when  used. 

A  consideration  of  the  legitimate  use  of 
the  postal  card  is  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  stenographer.  It  is  apparent  that 
in  the  course  of  a  year's  business  the  sav- 
ing effected  in  substituting  a  postal  card 
for  a  letter  would  be  a  considerable  item 
in  a  business  of  any  size.  As  with  all 
good  things^  however^  the  postal  card  has 
its  place^  and  the  use  of  one  when  a  letter 
is  essential  is  a  serious  blunder.  Mr. 
Ralph  Newman  believes  that  the  postal 
card    is    infrequently    used    by    business 

houses.     He  says: 

During  my  experience,  I  have  never  found  any 
"rules"  in  regard  to  the  use  of  postal  cards. 
In  fact,  I  have  never  worked  for  a  Ann  that 
made  use  of  postal  cards  at  all  (and  I  have 
worked  for  quite  a  number)  except  one.  That 
was  when  I  nrst  started  out  as  a  stenographer. 
It  was  a  small  concern,  and  even  there  they 
were  only  used  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  orders 
and  to  flfive  advance  notices  of  salesmen's  trips. 

PostiS  cards  are  rarely  used  in  business  cor- 
respondence. When  they  are  used  the  date 
should  be  put  in  the  extreme  upper  right-hand 
comer,  and  the  salutation  should  consist  of 
nothing  but  "Gentlemen,"  "Dear  Sir,"  etc 

Mr.  Samuel  J.  Bradfield^  Decatur,  III.. 

gives  several  instances  of  the  correct  use 

of  the  card  in  preference  to  a  letter. 

The  postal  card  may  be  used  in  confirming 
orders,  either  telegraphic  or  written.    Requests 
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for  catalogs,  for  printed  matter  or  information 
majr  well  be  made  by  postal  card. 

Another  contributor  suggests  that  notices 
of  meetings  are  usually  sent  hy  societies 
and  organizations  hy  card  and  that  this 
method  cuts  their  postage  hills  in  two. 

A  "double  post  card"  costs  no  more  than 
a  letter  and  is  much  more  sure  of  a  reply 
since  the  return  side  is  addressed  ready  to 
return  and  no  return  postage  is  necessary. 
Many  firms  secure  much  valuahle  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  customers^  prospects^  ad- 
dresses^ etc.^  and  keep  this  up-to-date  hy 
the  sending  out  of  double  cards. 

Rules  for  writing  a  card  are  given  by 

Mr.  H.  E.  Kemp: 

Practically  all  the  rules  applying  to  the  writ- 
ing of  a  letter  will  apply  to  the  use  of  postal 
cards.  The  arrangement  of  the  matter  will  be 
about  the  same;  the  address  and  the  salutation 
in  their  arrangement  as  to  place  and  form,  and 
the  complimentary  closing,  will  be  much  the 
same  as  in  a  letter. 

Mr.  Kemp  also  quotes  from  texts  on 
commercial  correspondence  the  following: 

Write  a  short  letter  or  a  card  to  a  busy 
business  man;  and  an  indifferent  man  on  whom 
you  want  to  make  a  sharp  impression;  a  per- 
son who  has  written  you  about  a  trivial  matter 
for  which  he  cares  little;  a  man  who  wants 
only  a  record  of  a  piece  of  information,  a  per- 
son who  needs  only  the  slightest  reminder  of 
something  he  has  forgotten  or  overlooked. 

A  postal  card  with  a  statement  of  account 
written  thereon,  or  a  legal  notice  that  taxes 
are  due,  or  about  to  become  due,  may  be  trans- 
mitted in  the  mails  when  such  statement  or  no- 
tice does  not  contain  anything  reflecting  in- 
juriously upon  the  conduct  or  character  of  a 
person,  or  a  threat  of  any  kind,  or  any  other 
matter  forbidden  by  law. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Barrett  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
has  formulated  a  number  of  rules  for  us- 
ing postals  which  we  are  glad  to  quote  in 
full: 

Write  the  name  and  address  on  the  side  of 
the  card  indicated  by  the  printed  words  **This 
side  of  Card  for  Address  only."  Write  them 
before  writing  the  message,  so  they  will  not 
be  forgotten,  in  which  case,  the  postal  card 
can  not  be  delivered,  and  write  nothing  else  on 
that  side  of  the  card. 

Write  the  date,  salutation,  message,  compli- 
mentary closing  and  signature  on  the  reverse 
side  of  the  card,  in  the  same  way,  and  in  the 
same  order  and  positions,  relatively,  as  they  are 
written  in  a  letter.  The  "address'  having  al- 
ready been  written  on  the  side  of  the  card  ap- 
propriated for  that  purpose,  need  not  be  re- 
peated on  the  'Message"  side  of  the  card. 

The  margins  and  spacing  must,  necessarily, 


depend  on  the  amount  of  space  required  for 
message.  If  it  is  crowded,  the  margin  should 
be  small,  and  the  matter  be  single-spaced.  If 
a  notice  to  attend  a  meeting,  etc.,  requiring  only 
two  or  three  lines,  the  margins  may  be  wider, 
and  the  matter  double-spaced.  FoUow  ''Print- 
er's rule,"  so  as  not  to  leave  unseemly  spaces. 
Use  judgment  and  good  taste  in  this  matter. 
The  signature  may  be  written  with  pen  or  type- 
writer, or  it  may  be  stamped  on  with  a  rubber 
stamp.  The  rule  that  all  matter  on  a  post 
card  should  be  single-spaced  is  an  exceedingly 
bad  one. 

Mr.  Barrett  closes  his  contribution  with 

suggestions  as  to  what  should  he  done  if 

the  card  be  found  too  small  for  the  entire 

message : 

If  you  should  find  when  you  reach  the  last 
line,  you  are  unable  to  get  all  the  matter  on 
the  card,  there  are  three  methods  to  be  pursued. 
First,  tear  up  the  card  and  write  a  letter;  sec- 
ond, write  another  postal  with  the  remaining 
part  of  the  message  on  It,  and  enclose  both  in 
the  same  envelope,  and,  third,  write  the  mes- 
sage on  a  shingle  and  send  it  by  express! 


On  Training  the  Third  Finger 

18.  Can  some  one  suggest  an  exercise  or  prac- 
tice to  strengthen  the  stroke  of  the  third  fin- 
ger, so  that  in  striking  the  keys  assigned  to  this 
finger,  the  impression  will  be'  even  and  clear, 
and  not  of  a  lighter  shade  than  letters  struck 
with  other  fingers,  and  still  keep  the  fourth 
finger  in  its  proper  position? 

In  discussing  this  question  Mr.  H.  £. 

Kemp  suggests: 

A  very  useful  and  practical  exercise  that  I 
have  found  by  experience  to  strengthen  the 
stroke  of  the  third  finger  is  to  make  a  list  of 
words,  each  of  which  contains  at  least  one  of 
the  letters  in  the  columns  operated  by  this 
finger,  and  practice  on  these  words  a  while  every 
day,  keeping  in  mind  to  strike  the  keys  with  the 
third  finger  more  forcibly  than  the  others.  In 
this  way  one  soon  forms  the  habit  of  uncon- 
sciously striking  the  keys  in  these  columns  hard- 
er, and  after  a  while  it  becomes  automatic  or 
reflex,  and  he  will  be  surprised  to  see  how 
uniform  the  strokes  will  be.  It  really  doesn't 
matter  who  the  operator  is,  or  how  much  type- 
writing he  has  done.  I  have  found  the  plan 
to  work  out  very  nicely  and  satisfactorily  with 
beginners,  as  well  as  with  persons  who  had 
operated  the  typewriter  for  a  year  or  more.  If 
five  or  ten  minutes  every  day  is  devoted  to 
this  practice,  it  is  surprising  to  note  the 
progress. 

The  Third  Lesson  in  Rational  Typewrit- 
ing  is  devoted  to  the  training  of  this  fin- 
ger and  the  following  words  are  given  as 
affording  valuahle  practice  material: 
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excellent 

oUed 

limits 

molecule 

follow 

nnllify 
exiled 

slowly 

soils 

exertion 

wild 

exert 

slouch 

clothes 

twUl 

sweetly 

million 

twist 

In  the  excellent  series  on  "How  to 
Change  to  Touch  Typewriting/'  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Gregg  Writer,  Vol.  XIII, 
Mr.  SoRelle  takes  up  this  problem  in  Ar- 
ticle III.  Touching  on  the  difficulty  of 
training  this  finger,  Mr.  SoRelle  says: 

Many  tjrpists  experience  a  little  difBcul^  in 
using  this  finger  at  the  beginning,  but  this  is 
natural.  You  will  find  it  espedafiy  difficult  to 
keep  the  little  finger  in  position  and  strike  the 
keys  of  the  third  division.  But  it  is  worth  the 
little  extra  effort  needed  to  learn  to  do  this, 
although  later  in  your  work  there  will  be  less 
need  of  keeping  the  little  finger  anchored  to 
the  guide  key.  With  some  operators  the  strik- 
ing of  a  key  with  the  third  finger  seems  to 
excite  a  reflex  action  that  causes  the  little  fin- 
ger to  fly  up  into  the  air.  Concentrate  your  at- 
tention on  this  for  a  time  and  the  difficulty 
will  disappear.  The  object  of  this  drill  of 
learning  to  hold  the  little  finger  hi  position 
while  striking  the  third  finser  key  is  to  cultivate 
independent  finger  contr^,  wiuiout  which  an 
adequate  technique  is*  impossible. 

Several   short   sentences   are  giyen   for 

practice  with  instructions  that  each  is  to 

be  written  perfectly  at  least  ten  times: 

This  would  not  be  true  here.  Exert  yourself 
to  do  correct  work.  The  freight  cost  should 
be  lower.  Bring  the  bill  with  you.  This  is  in 
excess  of  the  number. 

(0) 

Prices  for  Abstracts 

19.  Is  there  a  regular  schedule  of  prices  for 
writinff  abstracts?  If  so,  would  it  not  be  fair 
to  make  a  slight  additional  charge  when  one  is 
obliged  to  copy  from  writing  which  is  almost 
illegible?  Please  answer,  stating  reasonable 
rates. 

Only  one  authoritative  answer  has  as 
yet  reached  us  on  this  question.  This 
comes  from  our  friend,  Mr.  H.  E.  Kemp 
of  Decatur,  and  is  as  follows: 

Most  abstract  offices  maintain  a  regular 
schedule 'of  prices  for  making  abstracts.  Most 
abstract  firms  are  members  of  state  or  national 
associations  of  abstractors,  or  of  both,  and 
therefore  their  prices  are  largely  uniform,  or 
nearly  so.  This  information  was  received  from 
the  abstract  office  of  one  of  the  largest  of  such 
firms  in  one  of  the  states  of  the  middle  west, 
and,  I  think,  can  be  relied  upon. 

The  usual  charge  is  from  50  cents  to  70 
cents  per  folio,  altiiough  lately  there  has  been 


some  agitation  to  put  the  price  up  to  80  cents 
or  90  cents  per  folio. 

There  are  many  cases  in  which  abstract  firms 
are  obliged  to  copy  from  old  records  where  the 
writinff  is  usually  in  longhand,  is  old,  almost 
illegible,  and  is  in  such  a  condition  that  then 
are  only  a  limited  number  of  people  who  are 
able  to  read  it.  In  such  cases  the  abstract 
firms  charge  a  much  higher  rate,  for  often 
they  are  obliged  to  engage  the  services  of  per- 
sons who  are  especially  fitted  to  do  such  read- 
ing and  transcribing,  and  the  cost  of  whose 
services  is  high. 

Question  20  is  being  held  over  on  ac- 
count of  lack  of  space. 

Referred  for  Answer 

96.  What  class  of  positions  affords  the  great- 
est opportunity  for  doing  outside  work,  and 
are  employers  usually  willing  for  their  stenog^ 
raphers  to  do  such  work  during  office  hours? 

87.  Is  it  proper  to  make  corrections,  by 
erasing,  etc.,  in  actual  office  work;  and  what 
is  the  general  opinion  of  employers  in  regard 
to  such  matters? 

98.  What  is  the  proper  salutation  to  be  used 
in  addressing  the  following:  The  Woman's 
Home  Missionary  Society;  Sie  Agard  Deacon- 
ess' Rest  Home;  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

99.  Which  is  the  correct  form  "Hnoot  ques- 
tion" or  "mooted  question"?  I  have  seen  botii 
forms  used  and  am  in  doubt  as  to  the  prefer- 
ence. 

30.  Will  you  list  ten  famous  books  which 
in  your  opinion  every  stenographer  should  read, 
not  as  a  matter  of  informaUon  but  for  vocabu- 
lary building  and  general  culture? 


0) 


Shorthand  Useful  to  Everybody 

Since  the  world  has  been  acquainted 
with  the  use  Woodrow  Wilson  makes  of 
shorthand  we  shall  doubtless  have  many 
professional  men  considering  the  advisa- 
bility of  learning  it  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  an  art  easily  acquired  and  one  that 
can  be  made  verj  useful  by  men  in  many 
lines  of  business  and  the  professions.  It  is 
taught^  we  believe^  in  some  of  the  second- 
ary schools  of  Baltimore^  and  there  is  an 
opinion  in  some  quarters  that  it  should  be 
made  a  part  of  tiie  regular  curriculum  of 
the  elementary  schools^  so  that  all  might 
learn  it. — Baltimore  Sun. 
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From  Novice  to  Adept 


[Note;  This  is  the  first  installment  of  a  serial  article  in  which  the  writer  will  aim  to 
cover  the  steps  of  advancement  from  the  time  a  stenographer  leaves  s(4iool  until  he  reaches 
the  reporter's  chair.  This  is  an  excellent  time  for  all  those  loaldng  in  the  direction  of  becom- 
ing shorthand  reporters  to  start  practicing  and  to  adopt  such  of  our  suggestions  as  will  be 
particularly  applicable  to  the  problems  they  have  to  solve.  If  at  a  later  date  tbey  decide  not 
lo  become  court  refwrters,  the  practice  they  have  obtained  will  be  of  great  value  to  them 
because  of  the  increase  in  shorthand  speed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cultural  value  to  be  derived 
from  such  training.  The  editor  of  this  Department  will  be  pleased  to  have  readers  of  these 
Hrlicles  submit  any  of  their  shorthand  difficulties,  in  order  that  they  may  be  discussed  In  these 
columns  for  the  benefit  of  others  who  are  possibly  trying  to  solve  the  same  problems.] 


ASSUMING  that  you  have  completed 
your  shorthand  course  in  the  busi- 
ness college  or  high  school,  and 
that  jou  have  an  ambition  to  become  an 
expert  shorthand  writer,  the  first  question 
to  arise  will  naturally  be,  How  can  I  go 
about  preparing  myself  for  this  work  ? 
Up  to  the  time  of  your  being  graduated 
from  your  school  you  no  doubt  have  read 
and  observed,  at  least  in  part,  many  of 
the  valuable  suggestions  that  have  been 
made  in  the  Learners'  and  other  depart- 
ments of  this  magazine.  If  you  have  fol- 
lowed these  and  have  worked  earnestly, 
yon  have  probably  already  gone  far  on 
the  road  to  reportorial  skill,  and  that  which 
is  said  in  this  article  will  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  review. 

Elements  Involved 
Let  us  take  the  two  extremes  and  see 
what  we  can  learn  by  comparison.  You 
realize  that  you  are  an  amateur  at  short- 
hand writing;  bat  your  ambition  is  to  be- 
come an  expert.  Let  us  get  a  clear  con- 
ception of  what  an  expert  is:  an  expert  is 
one  who  is  skilful  in  bis  business  through 
practice  and  experience — much  more  skil- 
ful than  the  ordinary  writer.  It  is  this 
greater  skill  that  distinguishes  the  "ex- 
pert" from  the  average  writer.  The  aver- 
age writer  is  satisfied  to  do  his  work  as 
well  as  Jones  or  Smith,  or  somebody  else, 
who  just  manages  to  get  along,  is  able  to 


do  it.  The  expert  is  not  satisfied  until  he 
can  do  his  work  so  well  that  it  puts  faim 
in  a  class  by  himself.  And  that  is  the 
kind  of  work  that  pays,  and  pays  big. 

Shorthand  of  itself  is  different,  per- 
haps, from  any  subject  you  have  ever  tried 
to  master  in  that  it  requires  a  ipecial  and 
different  effort  to  become  skilful  in  its  use. 
In  order  to  make  shorthand  of  value,  the 
shorthand  forms  should  first  be  theoretic- 
ally correct;  every  outline  must  conform 
to  well-established  principles  to  make  it 
available  for  real  expert  work.  And  it  will 
be  just  as  well  to  say  a  word  or  two  here 
about  system.  In  working  out  the  details 
of  a  shorthand  system  the  author  enjoys 
an  advantage  that  is  not  possible  to  the 
ordinary  writer.  He  has  the  opportunity 
for  research,  and  his  work  embodies  the 
experience  of  perhaps  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  writers  who  have  put  it  to  the 
test  of  actual  working  conditions.  You  can 
accept  his  conclusions  with  absolute  faith 
in  their  practicality  and  in  their  sound- 
ness. 

And  this  is  a  point  that  should  be 
emphasJEed  now  before  we  go  farther,  be- 
cause it  is  at  this  point  in  many  young 
stenographers'  careers  that  they  are  led 
into  very  deep  water,  into  channels  that 
are  extremely  dangerous.  Reaching  a 
point  where  they  can  take  dictation  fairly 
well  and  not  being  able  instantly  to  gain 
the  $peed  they  think  they  ought  to  have. 
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they  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  with  the  shorthand 
system  itself:  new  wordsig^s  must  be 
added^  forms  must  be  shortened^  special 
phrases  must  be  memorized — when  all  the 
time  the  difficulty  is  that  the  principles 
they  have  learned  have  not  become  thor- 
oughly familiar  to  them.  The  trouble  lies 
not  in  the  principles  themselves^  but  in  the 
lack  of  practical  familiarity  with  them. 
In  other  words,  they  have  not  become 
"expert"  in  the  use  of  the  materials  with 
which  they  are  trying  to  work.  This 
familiarity  comes  only  with  use — not  with 
a  merely  theoretical  knowledge. 

The  Beginning 

Within  the  short  period  that  you  spend 
in  3chool  you  can  only  learn  shorthand 
well  enough  to  use  it  hesitatingly;  in  other 
words,  as  a  novice,  or  beginner,  you  have 
to  think  out  the  individual  characters  that 
make  up  the  entire  word.  This  we  will 
call  the  "elementary"  process  of  writing 
shorthand.  It  is  a  very  necessary  and  in- 
dispensable step  in  the  journey  toward 
skilful  application  of  theory,  toward  the 
unhesitating,  automatic  and  rhythmic  exe- 
cution of  outlines  that  distinguishes  the 
"expert"  from  the  novice.  This  suggests 
the  familiarity  with  the  principles  of  the 
system  which  is  the  true  beginning,  the 
basis  of  speed  in  shorthand. 

There  are  so  few  rules  in  Gregg  Short- 
hand that  you  ought  to  find  it  easy  to  com- 
mit their  application  to  memory.  Your 
whole  success  as  a  writer  rests  upon  your 
familiarity  with  the  word-building  prin- 
ciples— the  principles  presented  in  the 
text-book.  It  goes  without  saying  that  if 
you  really  understand  these  principles, 
really  know  them,  you  will  not  have  much 
difficulty  in  applying  them.  But  really 
knowing  them  is  quite  different  in  actual 
practice  from  being  able  to  apply  them  in- 
stantly. You  may  know  them  well  enough 
to  be  able  to  apply  them  with  100  per 
cent  theoretical  accuracy  if  given  plenty 
of  time.  But  to  know  them  so  well  that 
you  can  apply  them  without  hesitation  re- 
quires much  practice. 

Why  the  Expert  is  Well  Paid 

You  are  serious,  of  course,  in  your  en- 
deavor to  become  an  expert  shorthand 
writer,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  sug- 


'  gest  that  all  your  practice  should  be  done 
in  a  painstaking  and  intelligent  manner. 
Even  then,  don't  expect  too  much  at  the 
beginning.  If  it  were  easy  to  become  an 
"expert,"  the  woods  would  be  full  of  "ex- 
perts" and  there  would  not  be  adequate 
reward  for  the  expenditure  of  the  sterling 
effort  that  is  now  required.  It  might  be 
somewhat  of  a  gratification  to  do  well 
what  the  majority  can  do,  but  it  would  not 
be  a  paying  accomplishment. 

If  expert  shorthand  writers  were  plenti- 
ful, the  supply  exceeding  the  demand,  it 
would  not  be  a  profession  that  would  be 
attractive  as  a  means  to  an  honorable  live- 
lihood. It  would  be  just  as  valuable,  so 
far  as  the  world  is  concerned,  if  everyone 
were  able  to  become  an  expert  with  bnt 
little  labor;  but  there  would  not  be  either 
the  satisfaction  of  superiority  or  of  reward 
that  is  now  in  it. 

Time  Required 

Whether  or  not  you  will  do  the  required 
amount  of  practice  to  become  a  court  re- 
porter within  six  months  or  two  or  three 
years  is  a  matter  for  individual  decision. 
Not  all  of  us  are  fortunate  enough  to  be 
able  to  lay  aside  everything,  to  give  up 
working  for  a  living,  and  devote  ourselves 
exclusively  and  strenuously  to  the  mastery 
of  this  "lithe  and  noble  art."  But  that 
should  not  be  a  discouragement  to  anyone. 
We  will  assume  that  for  personal  reasons 
you  cannot  lay  aside  everything  else  for 
shorthand,  and  that  you  will  have  to  hold 
a  position  and  spend  about  two  years  or 
more  as  a  commercial  stenographer  while 
preparing  yourself  for  reporting  work. 
Our  suggestions  will  be  planned  to  fit  this 
condition,  but  they  can  be  adapted  to 
whatever  time  and  energy  you  can  devote 
to  study  and  to  practice. 

How  to  Practice 

To  practice  in  the  wrong  way  is  almost 
as  bad  as  not  to  practice  at  all.  You 
should  make  some  regular  program  of 
practice  and  stick  to  it.  Even  if  this  is 
only  for  a  brief  period  each  day,  it  should 
be  regular.  Regularity  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  training.  The  next  step  to 
be  considered  is  what  the  practice  shall  be. 

At  first,  devote  at  least  one-third  of  your 
practice  time  to  work  on  the  wordsigns. 
Manual   phrases    and    vocabulary    words. 
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beginning  at  slow  speed  and  increasing  it 
as  rapidly  and  as  often  as  good  writing 
will  permit.    The  "forcing"  of  speed  should 
be  approached  with  care.     Some  practice^ 
however,  to  force  you  out  of  a  set  pace 
will  be  necessary,  and  this  will  always  be 
accompanied  by  a  loss  in  the  accuracy  of 
your  outlines.     Only  a  limited  amount  of 
this  kind  of  practice  should  therefore  be 
indulged  in  at  first.    The  speed  should  not 
be  so  great  as   to   prevent   your   making 
fairly  good  notes.     A  jump  of  five  or  ten 
words   a   minute   is   reasonable,   and   can' 
possibly  be  effected  without  shattering  the 
notes.     If  you  have  one  hour  to  practice 
every  day,  devote  twenty  minutes  to  this 
phase  of  practice,  taking  twenty  or  thirty 
word^igns  for  a  period  of  six  consecutive 
days,  for  example,  .and  practice  for  style, 
size  and  speed.     The  object  to  be  sought 
is  to  get  your  hand  to  execute  these  auto- 
matically  and  accurately.    Five  minutes  of 
the  twenty-minute   period   should   be   de- 
voted to  writing  the  words  and  phrases 
just  as  rapidly  as  you  can  execute  them 
legibly.     Be  careful  to  go  over  the  notes 
and  observe  the  changes  that  are  brought 
about  by  the  pressure.    Time  your  writing 
and  force  yourself  to  execute  the   forms 
a  little  faster  from  day  to  day.     You  can- 
not increase  your  speed  without  forcing 
yourself  to  do  it.     You  will  need  to  bring 
into  use  all  the  ability  you.  have  gained 
through  practice  and  experience.     When- 
ever the  effort  to  go  forward  relaxes  you 
begin  to  go  backward.     Enough  accurate, 
slow  work  should  be  done  every  day,  how- 
ever, to  afford  a  proper  balance  in  your 
work. 

Effect  of  Repetition 
What  is  the  result  of  this  sort  of  prac- 
tice? It  develops  hand  movement,  manual 
dexterity,  care  in  execution,  and  what  is 
of  very  great  importance,  it  makes  you 
think  faster.  Your  success  in  it  inspires 
you  to  greater  efforts.  It  prevents  you 
from  drawing  the  shorthand  characters, 
from  making  useless  "air  strokes"  and 
from  unnecessary  pauses  at  the  end  of 
each  word  or  phrase.  It  develops  con- 
fidence in  your  own  ability.  It  stimulates 
your  ambition. 

Avoid  Sluggish  Practice 
Sluggish  and  desultory  practice  is  to  be 
scrupulously  avoided  on  all  occasions.  You 


will  be  better  off  to  skip  a  session  of  prac- 
tice than  to  do  your  work  in  a  haphazard, 
indifferent  manner,  but  you  are  not  to  use 
a  slight  indisposition  as  an  excuse  from 
practicing. 

By  providing  for  a  special  time  for  your 
practice  each  day  you  will  be  able  to  do 
much  better  and  more  work  at  this  time 
than  at  others.  You  will  find  yourself 
more  in  tune  with  the  spirit  of  the  work. 
It  will  soon  become  a  habit.  As  the  time 
for  your  practice  approaches  you  will  feel 
eager  for  it,  much  as  you  are  ready  to  eat 
when  the  meal  times  come  around — not  so 
much  because  you  are  actually  hungry,  but 
because  it  has  become  a  habit. 

To  get  the  most  out  of  your  practice  you 
must  be  thoroughly  "energfized."  There 
must  be  enthusiasm  in  it;  you  must  put 
your  heart  in  the  work.  The  psychological 
effect  of  sluggish  practice  is  very  depress- 
ing, and  for  that  reason,  if  for.  no  other, 
it  should  be  avoided. 

Getting  up  speed  in  shorthand  is  at 
times  like  swimming  against  the  tide,  re- 
quiring much  energy,  determination,  stick- 
to-it-iveness — and  an  utter  lack  of  com- 
prehension of  the  word  "failure." 

Definite  Application 

In  order  to  make  these  suggestions 
really  worth  while,  suppose  you  resolve 
now — and  begin  at  once  to  act  on  your 
resolution — to  make  a  thorough  review  of 
the  Manual  between  now  and  the  next  in- 
stallment of  these  articles.  And  in  your 
review  remember  this:  that  you  do  not 
know  a  thing  simply  because  it  seems 
familiar.  Because  you  have  been  over  the 
work  before,  perhaps  several  times,  and 
the  pag^s  and  the  various  principles  look 
familiar  to  you,  do  not  draw  the  conclusion 
that  they  are.  Make  a  practical  test  of 
each  of  them.  Be  sure  it  is  familiar.  More 
than  that,  be  sure  that  you  are  gaining  the 
necessary  technical  skill  in  the  application 
of  each  principle.  Rapidity  in  the  appli- 
cation of  principle  is  as  necessary  as  the- 
oretical familiarity.  Dictation  on  each 
principle  is  just  as  essential  as  a  study 
of  it.  This  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind 
always,  that  in  practical  work  with  short- 
hand the  words  come  to  you  through  the 
ear  and  not  through  the  eye.     Hence  it  is 
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important  that  yoa  get  as  much  dictation  correct    ideal    of    forms    and    proportions 

as  possible  in  order  that  actual  working  through  the  eye.     That  is  the  first  stage. 

conditions  will  be  as  nearly  duplicated  as  The  second  stage  comes  in  being  able  to 

possible.     Of    course    it    is    necessary    to  recall  these  forms  with  precision  from  the 

ttudt/  the  principles.     You  must  get  the  ipoken  word. 

How  an  Official  Court  Reporter  Reached  his  Goal 

You  have  only  to  look  at  the  face 
of  Mr.  R.  G.  McFarland  to  see  that 
there  is  something  about  it  that  in- 
dicates that  when  obstacles  get  in  the  way 
of  his  accomplishing  something  he  has  set 
out  to  do,  it  will  be  all  the  worse  for  the 
obstacles.     Hence  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find   him    occupying   the   chair   of   official 
stenographer   of  the   Fifth   Judicial    Dis- 
trict of  North  Dakota,  and  that  he  has 
found  time  in  the  mean- 
time to  prepare  himself 
in  law,  pass  the  exami- 
nations and  be  admitted 
to  the  bar.     And  it  was 
no    easy    road    that    he 
traveled,  either.    But  let 
him  tell  the  story  himself 
— although  he  modestly 
says  that  he  would  much 
prefer  to  have  someone 
else  tell  it: 

I  was  bom  of  Scotch- 
Irish  parentage  in  a  log 
hut  In  Iowa  in  1860.  My 
early  education  was  begun 
In  the  country  school  house 
two  miles  distant  from  my 
home  at  the  age  of  nine. 
T  attended  this  school  six 
years,  with  frequent  inter- 
ruptions, as  the  txigei  ' 
of  my  family  and  the 
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the  farm  would  permit.  In  my  sixteenth  year 
I  left  home  with  but  little  money,  and  after 
teaching  school  a  while,  entered  a  normal  school 
and  graduated  in  1901.  Afterwards  I  entered 
the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Law  School,  from 
which  I  received  the  LL.  B.  degree  In  1904. 
I  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  North  Dakota 
in  190S  and  was  actively  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law  before  all  the  courts  of  the  state 
until  August,  I9II,  when  I  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  official  stenographer  of  the  Fifth  Judi- 
cial District  of  North  Dakota. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  it  was  on  account  of 
failure  of  success  at  the  bar  that  I  took  an 
appointment  as  official  stenographer.  It  had 
long  been  an  ambition  with  me  to  become  and 
perfect  myself  to  be  an  accurate  reporter,  and 


the  appointment  as   official   stenographer  gavt 
the  opportunity  I  bad  long  souf^t. 

»-  Shorthand  Paved  the  Way 

It  was  throngji  dire   necessity^that  mother 
of   many    good   things — that   I    undertook   the 
mastery  of  shorthand,  for  it  was  to  become  the 
means   of  securing  a  livelihood   and  the  com- 
pletion of  my  legal  education.    In  1901,  during 
my   vacation  from  school  and  while  employed 
in  the  harvest  fields  of  South  Dakota,  I  began 
the    study    of    shorthand    at    spare    moments. 
During  the  winter,  at  such 
convenient  times  as  I  could 
spare  from  my  law  work, 
I    took    shorthand    lessoiu 
from  Mr.   H.  L.  Lady,  of 
Highland      Park     College, 
Des  Moines,  b  most  efficient 
instructor  of  Gregg  Slmrt- 
hand.      I   was   maUng  the 
law   my   first   aim   at  tltat 
time     and     continued    the 
school   work   in   sliorthand 
but  four  months. 

In  190a  and  1903  I  wa-. 
employed  by  Hon.  BmliD 
McClain,  Chief  Justice  of 
tiie  Iowa  Supreme  Court, 
a  law  text  writer  of  con- 
siderable note,  and  en- 
gaged in  general  steno- 
graphic work  when  the 
opportunity  offered.  Mv 
first  reporting  was  done  in 
1904  during  the  political 
campaign.  From  I90S  to 
August,  1911,  I  at  times 
reported  in  court,  at  cor- 
oner's inquests,  and  in  investigations  of  variou.'- 
sorts  when  other  reporters  could  not  be  se- 
cured. From  the  reporter's  standpoint  pnrfi- 
ably  the  most  Important  case  I  reported  was 
that  of  Waterman  vs.  Soo  Railway  Com- 
pany in  1911.  The  action  was  based  upon  per- 
sonal Injury — traumatic  neurosis  and  general 
injuries— of  the  plaintiff,  and  recovery  was  had 
for  ^6,000.  Ten  expert  medical  witnesses,  and 
some  nerve  experts  of  national  reputation  tes- 
tified. The  technical  nature  of  the  work  made 
it  very  difScult  to  handle. 

An  Extensive  District 

As  the  official  stenographer  of  the  Fifth 
Judicial  District  Mr.   McFarland  has  no 
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Mr.  McFarland's  Notes 

(For  key,  see  page  339.) 
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easy  task.  The  district  covers  eight  coun- 
ties— a  territory  that  is  more  than  300 
square  miles  larger  than  that  of  the  states 
of  Rhode  Island  and  New  Jersey  com- 
bined^ and  contains  a  population  of  more 
than  100^000  inhabitants.  There  are  six- 
teen regular  terms  of  courts  two  in  each 
county,  provided  by  statute  to  be  held  each 
year.  His  court  has  original  jurisdiction 
in  all  matters  in  the  district  involving  the 
title  to  real  property,  and  concurrent 
jurisdiction  with  all  other  counties  in  mat- 
ters of  value  from  one  cent  to  the  limit. 
The  result  is  that  an  almost  continuous 
session  through  the  year  is  necessary  to 
handle  the  business. 

The  Reporter's  Qualifications 

Mr.  McFarland  has  some  very  definite 
ideas  on  what  a  reporter's  qualifications 
should  be,  outside  of  his  technical  skill. 

He  says: 

The  one  idea  should  be  an  accurate  record. 
The  effort  must  be  made  suiBcient  to  get  such 
a  record,  regardless  of  how  great  it  may  be. 
A  physically  strong  body  and  an  active  mind 
are  necessary  requirements.  The  reporter  must 
have  temperate  habits  and  get  sufficient  regular 
exercise  to  keep  the  body  and  nerves  strong. 

Proper  tools  with  which  to  work  are  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  best  results.  I  use  a  good 
grade  of  clean,  smooth  paper,  a  light,  cork- 
tipped  penholder  fitted  with  a  No.  1  Spencerian 
pen,  and  an  open  inkwell  completely  filled  with 
vegetable  writing  fluid.  I  dip  the  pen  over  the 
side  of  the  inkwell. 

Why  the  Reporter  Should  Receive  Better 

Pay 

That  the  reporter  should  receive  better 
pay  is  the  firm  conviction  of  Mr.  McFar- 
land, and  he  supports  his  belief  with  a 
very  able  argument  in  favor  of  it. 

It  is  claimed  in  certain  states  that  the  court 
reporter  receives  unreasonable  compensation 
for  his  services.  He  does — but  it  is  unreason- 
able because  of  its  inadequacy.  Such  charges 
usually  come  from  certain  members  of  the  bar 
who  object  to  the  expense  of  transcripts  in 
appeal  cases.  They  seldom,  if  ever,  are  ad- 
vanced by  anyone  who  has  had  practical  experi- 
ence in  reporting.  An  efficient  reporter  is  one 
of  the  all-important  requisites  to  the  trial  of 
an  action  or  an  investigation  where  rights  to 
property,  to  life,  or  to  liberty  may  be  in 
jeopardy.  The  court,  the  attorney,  and  even 
the  witness  may  forget  what  has  transpired, 
but  ihe  reporter  m\ist  make  an  accurate  record 
upon  which  in  many  instances  the  matter  in- 
volved is  to  be  finally  determined. 


The   Reporter   Must   Have    Special 
Qualifications 

The  reporter  unquestionably  should  receive 
pay  in  accordance  with  the  importance  of  his 
work  and  the  skill  he  displays  in  performing  it. 
I  believe  there  is  hardly  any  other  work  that 
requires  greater  skill,  more  thorough  prepara- 
tion, and  that  imposes  a  greater  strain  botti 
mentally  and  physically,  than  that  of  reporting. 
The  muscles  of  fingers,  hands  and  arms  must 
be  accurately  trained  to  perform  the  severe 
task  imposed  upon  them  without  hesitation  and 
for  long  periods  of  time.  The  reporter  must 
possess  a  wonderful  degree  of  concentration. 
He  must  have  a  steady  nerve,  a  clear,  alert 
mind,  and  the  power  of  quick  discrimination. 
The  work  in  court  is  often  technical  and  fast 
and  the  hours  of  labor  long. 

The  Reporter's  Problems 

In  addition  to  these  qualifications  the  re- 
porter must  possess  a  trained  ear  to  hear 
aright  the  many  variations  of  pronunciation,  of 
dialect,  of  accent.  He  must  have  an  eye  capa- 
ble of  accurately  observing  the  things  going  on 
around  him,  for  his  record  is  comp^ed  not 
merely  of  what  he  hears  but  also  what  he  sees. 
He  must  know  something  of  nearly  every 
human  enterprise,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
report  accurately  without  understanding,  and 
the  cases  in  court  run  through  tiie  entire  range 
of  human  activity  and  experience.  He  never 
knows  what  is  coming;  he  must  be  ready  for 
anjrthing.  In  one  case  he  may  have  to  report 
the  testimony  of  expert  medical  witnesses  who 
delve  into  the  minutest  intricacies  of  the  human 
anatomy  or  of  disease;  the  testimony  of  distin- 
guished alienists  trying  to  prove  sanity  or  in- 
sanity; the  testimony  of  an  expert  in  elec- 
tricity, mechanics,  chemistry,  or  any  of  the 
other  practical  sciences;  or  the  testimony  of 
a  financial  expert,  an  architect,  an  engineer  or 
an  expert  in  any  division  of  human  endeavor  in 
our  modem  complex  society. 

Much  Preparation  Required 

Necessarily  the  preparation  for  such  woric 
as  this,  where  the  vocabularies  must  be  mas- 
tered and  something  more  than  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  be  known, 
requires  a  great  deal  of  time  and  labor  on  the 
part  of  the  reporter.  He  is  required  to  make 
accurate  reports  of  all  these  matters  without 
notice  or  the  opportunity  for  previous  special 
preparation.  His  work  takes  him  rapidly  from 
one  scene  to  another  in  this  broad  and  limitless 
field.  In  order  to  be  expert,  in  order  to  per- 
form efficiently  the  service  required  of  him,  he 
must  study  and  investigate  all  avenues  of 
thought  and  learning.  His  work  in  preparation 
for  his  professional  services  is  never  ended.  It 
is  useless  and  unfair  to  say  that  a  reporter 
equipped  to  do  this  sort  of  work  should  not  be 
paid  fully  for  what  he  knows  as  well  as  for 
what  he  does. 
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The  Reporter's  Responsibilities 

'Fhe  judge  upon  the  bench  may  have  a  lim- 
^  ited  knowledge  upon  certain  subjects  with  ref- 
erence to  which  he  is  called  upon  to  apply  the 
law.  He  has  only  to  rule  and  apply  tiie  law 
to  the  facts  as  presented  to  him.  If  he  makes 
a  mistake  it  may  be  corrected  in  a  higher  court. 
But  the  reporter's  record  is  a  thing  that  can- 
not be  changed;  it  is  there  for  or  against  him 
— and  those  involved.  Counsel,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  assist  the  court  in  the  presentation  of  the 
facts  and  the  law  applicable  to  the  problems 
under  consideration,  have  ample  time  to  pre- 
pare themselves  to  meet  the  particular  demand 
made  upon  them  by  the  court  and  clients.  The 
reporter  has  had  no  notice  of  the  transaction, 
has  had  no  time  in  which  to  prepare  especially 
for  the  occasion.  He  labors  unceasingly  at  his 
task.  Oftentimes  he  is  forgotten  and  unnoticed 
during  the  heat  of  the  trial,  the  fervor  of 
argument  of  counsel,  examination  of  witnesses 
by  rapid  fire  questions,  the  objection,  the  rul- 
ing, the  exception,  eadi  coming  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. He  is  straining  every  nerve  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty.  One  word,  one  objec- 
tion, one  exception  omitted  or  inaccurately  re- 
ported may  mean  life  or  liberty  or  the  loss  of 
property. 

Is  the  reporter  not  an  important  factor  in 
the  proceeding?  Is  he  overpaid  for  his  work? 
His  responsibility  is  as  great,  if  not  greater, 
than  that  of  the  judge  on  tiie  bench  or  the 
attorney  at  the  bar.  He  should  receive  com- 
pensation in  proportion  to  his  duties  and  his 
responsibility. 

Raising  the  Standard 
Mr.  McFarland  is  strongly  in  favor  of 
encouraging  the  fraternal  spirit  in  the  re- 
porting  profession   and   working   for   the 


establishment    of    the    profession    on    the 

highest  possible  plane.    He  says: 

As  exponents  of  Gregg  Shorthand  we  should 
feel  as  friends  and  brothers  wherever  we  meet. 
We  are  entitled  to,  and  do  feel  that  we  have 
the  best  and  most  practical  system.  Let  us, 
however,  not  be  selfish,  but  join  with  our 
friends  who  write  other  systems  of  shorthand 
in  the  upholding  and  uplifting  of  our  calling. 

0 

Key  to  Mr.  McFarland's  Notes 

Q.  Will  ask  you,  Mr.  Torbenson,  how  many 
horses  ? 

Mr.  Combs:  The  same  objection,  incom- 
petent, irrelevant  and  immaterial;  not  the  best 
evidence. 

The  Court:    Overruled.    Exception. 

A.    Seven,  I  believe. 

Q.    And  how  many  head  of  cattle? 

A.    Twenty-three. 

Mr.  Combs:  Objected  to  as  incompetent,  ir- 
relevant and  immaterial;  and  the  objection  is 
that  it  is  not  the  best  evidence. 

The  Court:    Overruled.    Exception.' 

Q.    Was  there  anything  else? 

Mr.  Combs:    The  same  objection. 

The  Court:    Overruled.     Exception. 

A.    I  don't  remember. 

Q.     How  about  a  half  of  the  crop? 

A.    Yes,  the  crop  was  in 

Mr.  Combs:  Objected  to  as  incompetent, 
irrelevant  and  immaterial,  and  the  motion  is 
to  strike  it  out  as  not  the  best  evidence. 

The  Court:  I  have  some  doubt  as  to  this 
evidence  being  proper. 

Mr.  Englert:  I  think  it  would.  Your  Honor, 
under  the  circumstances  of  previously  going 
into  the  matter. 


New  York  State  Stenographers'  Association 

Report  of  37th  Annual  Convention 


THE  Thirty-seventh  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  New  York  State  Stenog- 
raphers'   Association    was    held    on 
December  80  and  SI,  1912^  in  the  Senate 
Cities  Committee  Room  in  the  Capitol  at 
Albany. 

Dr.  Augustus  S.  Downing^  First  As- 
sistant Commissioner  of  Education^  and 
Chairman  James  S.  Ruso  of  the  Board  of 
C.  S.  R.  Examiners^  addressed  the  con- 
vention on  the  C.  S.  R.  law^  its  workout^ 
pointing  out  the  desirability  of  extending 
the  time  for  applications  under  the  waiver^ 
and  giving  the  details  of  the  first  examina- 
tion for  the  degree  to  be  held  in  Albany 
on  January  2B,  1913.  The  Circular  of 
Information  on  Examination  for  Certified 


Shorthand  Reporters,  printed  in  this  mag- 
azine last  month  (see  page  281),  was  cir- 
culated among  those  present. 

The  closing  day  of  the  convention 
marked  the  close  of  the  career  as  an 
official  reporter,  of  the  dean  of  the  active 
official  reporters  in  New  York  State,  Wil- 
liam W.  Osgoodby  of  Rochester,  whose 
retirement  by  resignation  went  into  effect 
December  81,  1912.  Secretary  Kidder  by 
vote  of  the  convention  wired  congratula- 
tions to  Mr.  Osgoodby  on  having  so  suc- 
cessfully rounded  out  fifty  years  of  active 
service.  On  motion  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Mac- 
Clinton  of  New  York  it  was  decided  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  procure  and  pre- 
sent to  Mr.  Osgoodby  a  loving  cup  in  re- 
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membrance  of  the  events  and  to  express 
the  affection  and  respect  felt  by  all  the 
members  for  him  as  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  association. 

At  the  banquet^  tendered  by  the  "boys" 
of  Albany  at  Keeler's^  all  previous  records 
in  entertainment  were  broken.  The  menu^ 
entirely  in  Yiddish^  was  interpreted  by 
the  new  vice-president^  Mr.  Louis  Loewen- 
stein^  of  Troy.  The  strictly  private  cab- 
aret performance  was  an  eye-opener  in 
the  entertainment  line  which  made  the 
dignified  C.  S.  R.  men  as  well  as  the 
others  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  sum- 
marize all  the  proceedings  of  the  conven- 
tion. The  report  is  in  such  shape  already 
that  it  may  be  looked  for  by  the  members 
in  some  weeks. 

The  New  Officers 

President,  Willard  B.  Bottome^  New 
York  City. 

Vice-President,  Louis  Loewenstein, 
Troy. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Harry  M.  Kidder^ 
New  York  City. 

Historian,  Spencer  C.  Rodgers^  Albany. 

Librarian  and  Editor,  David  H. 
O'Keefe,  Brooklyn. 

Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
William  M.  Thomas^  Albany. 

"The  Law*s  Delays" 

AT    the   banquet   of   the   New    York 
State    Stenographers'    Association^ 
Mr.  Louis  Loewenstein,  official  re- 
porter, Troy,  New  York,  read  the  follow- 
ing amusing  skit  on  the  methods  of  pro- 
cedure in  the  courts: 

The  Triumph  of  Justice 

By  any  district  attorney:  "What  is  your 
name,  please?*' 

"I  object;  this  witness  cannot  possibly  re- 
member what  she  was  christened,  and  the  fam- 
ily Bible  would  be  the  best  evidence." 

"I  withdraw  the  question.  What  are  you 
commonly  called?" 


Objected  to  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not 
shown  that  the  witness  is  an  expert  on  "com- 
mon callings." 

"I  will  diange  the  form  of  the  question— 
what  name  are  you  known  by?" 

Objection  on  the  ground  that  It  is  hearsay, 
that  it  is  immaterial;  not  original  evidence,  and 
that  no  foundation  has  been  laid  for  it  by  low- 
ing that  the  witness  has  any  name. 

Objection  sustained.    Exception  noted. 

"Have  you  a  name?" 

"Yes  " 

"What  is  it?" 

"What  is  it?"    Same  objection. 

After  argument,  question  allowed.  Ezoeption. 

"My  name  is  Mrs.  Mary  Smith." 

Request  to  expunge  tiie  answer  from  the 
record  because  it  is  not  shown  that  the  witness 
is  married,  nor  that  her  husband's  name  is 
Mary  Smith.     Answer  stricken  out. 

"Are  you  married?" 

Objected  to  as  secondary  evidence,  on  the 
ground  that  it  has  not  been  shown  that  the 
marriage  certificate  cannot  be  produced,  and 
is  immaterial,  as  the  question  of  marriage  is 
not  involved. 

Objection  sustained. 

"Have  you  been  known  by  any  otiier  name 
than  Mrs.  Mary  Smith?" 

Oblected  to  as  leading.  Defendant's  oounsd 
asked  to  be  heard  on  this  matter,  but  the  ques- 
tion was  allowed — he  seemed  much  elated. 

The  witness  then  answers,  "Yes,  Mary  Jones." 

Defendant's  counsel  moved  to  strike  out  the 
last  part  of  the  answer  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  not  responsive.    Motion  was  granted. 

"When  did  you  assume  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Smith?" 

Objected  to  by  defendant's  counsel  on  the 
ground  that  the  answer  may  tend  to  humiliate 
the  witness.    Question  allowed. 

"In  eighteen  hundred  and  umph,  when  I  was 
married." 

By  the  court — ^"One  moment;  you  may  say, 
if  that  was  the  case,  that  it  was  when  you  went 
to  live  with  Mr.  Smith." 

The  witness:    "Yes,  that  was  it" 

"How  old  are  you?" 

Objected  to  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not 
shown  that  she  is  old  at  all.  Objection  sus- 
tained. 

"Are  you  more  than  21  years  of  age?" 

I  Co. 

"Do  you  consider  that  your  21st  year  began 
at  your  21st  birthday  or  ended  on  it?"  Coun- 
sel objected  to  this  as  immaterial  and  incom- 
petent. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  consumed  in 
a  bitter  wrangle  between  counsel  as  to  this 
question. 


Keys  to  Last  Month's  Shorthand  Plates 


Self -Confidence 

The  timid  new  stenographer  gave  a  little 
shiver  of  mingled  admiration  and  awe  as  the 
president's  amanuensis  came  into  the  room  and 


put  her  notebook  on  the  copyholder  and  her 
pencils  in  the  drawer  of  her  desk  in  prepara- 
tion for  her  morning's  work. 

The  timid  stenographer  folded  her  hands  and 
gazed  at  the  older  girl  admiringly. 
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**!/  he  should  ever  ring  when  you're  not 
here,"  she  said  with  a  quivering  little  laugh, 
"Fm  going  to  put  on  my  nat  and  run  home.'*^ 

"Then  you'll  be  a  goose,"  responded  the 
other.  •'You'd  better  1^  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  try  and  see  if  you  can  do  it.  Do 
you  want  to  keep  on  doing  the  same  little  old 
easy  things  all  your  life?" 

"Of  course  not,"  said  the  other  girl,  ''but 
I  do  want  to  be  sure  I  can  do  the  things  before 
I  try  them." 

"Then  youTl  never  try,"  said  the  president's 
stenographer  decidedly.  ''How  can  you  ever 
learn  anything  if  you  never  try  to  do  anything 
different?" 

"But  I  am  so  afraid  of  doing  things  wrong 
and  I  get  so  discouraged  when  I  make  mistakes," 
pleaded  the  younger  girl. 

"Then  don't  let  people  know  it,"  said  the 
president's  stenographer.  *'An  overbold  girl  is 
an  abomination,  but  one  simply  must  have  or 
act  as  if  you  had  a  reasonable  amoimt  of  self- 
confidence." 

"But  I'm  such  a  poor  bluffer,"  signed  the 
timid  stenographer. 

"I  don't  advocate  bluffing  too  much,"  said  the 
older  girl,  ''but  where  there  is  real  capability 
beliind  it  (and  there  is  in  your  case)  a  little 
bluffing  is  a  good  thing.  When  I  was  in  the 
shorthand  school,"  she  continued  after  a  mo- 
ment, 'the  teacher  came  to  me  one  day  and 
asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  go  out  and  try  a  cer- 
tain position  that  she  had  to  fill.  I  told  her 
that  I  didn't  thmk  I  could  do  it  and  I  didn't 
dare  try.  Then  she  gave  me  Just  such  a  lecture 
as  I  have  been  giving  you.  She  told  me  that 
1  had  learned  the  theory  as  well  as  I  ever 
would  and  that  a  little  practical  experience 
would  help  me  more  than  weeks  of  schooling. 

"I  was  a  thorough-going  little  goose  and 
rather  obstinate  too,  I  expect,  and  I  hesitated 
so  long  that  finally  she  got  rather  provoked 
and  told  me  she  had  to  send  someone  rig^t 
away  and  didn't  have  time  to  argue  with  me 
any  longer.  Then  she  went  over  to  a  girl  who 
I  knew  wasn't  nearly  as  well  educated  as  I, 
couldn't  read  her  notes  nearly  as  well  and  this 
girl  put  on  her  hat  immediately,  went  out  and 
applied  for  the  position. 

"She  got  it  and  you  may  believe  I  never  was 
so  silly  again.  I  had  to  wait  several  weeks  for 
another  opportunity  and  then  it  wasn't  nearly 
as  good  as  the  first  one,  but  I  had  learned  my 
lesson  and  I  didn't  hesitate  the  second  time. 
I  Just  went  and  tried. 

•TTou  may  not  succeed  in  everything  you  do," 
she  concluded,  '^ut  it  is  pretty  safe  to  say 
that  you  will  never  succeed  in  anything  you 
don't  try." — Worker's  Magazine,  Chicago  Trib- 

MisceUaneous  Correspondence 

Dear  Sir:  Yon,  as  a  credit  man,  are  vitally 
interested  in  the  subject  of  credits  and  any- 
thing pertaining  to  it;  hence,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  sending  you  a  descriptive  circular  of  Com- 


mercial Law  Simplified,  by  Hon.  Charles  C. 
Simmons,  of  this  city,  a  book  compiled  for  the 
busy  business  man  and  especially  the  credit 
man. 

Now,  please  do  not  lay  this  circular  aside  as 
an  ordinary  book  circular,  but  look  over  the 
table  of  contents  and  you  will  find  a  great 
many  simple  questions  in  law  respecting  your 
everyday  transactions  which,  if  you  were  to  be 
put  to  a  test  unexpectedly,  you  could  not  read- 
ily and  positively  answer.  Commercial  Law 
Simplified  will  do  it  for  you  in  an  authoritative 
manner  and  in  such  >simple  language  that  any 
business  man  can  comprdiend  it.  It  is  arranged 
in  question  and  answer  form,  which  in  a  book 
of  this  kind  is  absolutely  new  and  unique.  It 
contains  over  two  thousand  of  such  questions 
so  comprehensively  indexed  that  they  can  be 
turned  to  in  a  moment  The  circular  will  tell 
you  more  about  it  and  we  hope  this  letter  has 
aroused  sufficient  interest  in  it  to  induce  you 
to  look  into  this  carefully  as  you  would  any 
good  investment  that  mi^t  be  placed  before 
you.  The  price  is  only  $5.00  and  with  our  spe- 
cial proposition  to  credit  men  you  take  no  risk 
whatever.  The  enclosed  card  will  explain  it. 
This  is  the  best  evidence  we  can  give  you  of 
our  confidence  in  it  and  if  you  will  simply  sign 
and  return  the  card  a  book  will  be  sent  you  at 
once. 

We  trust  that  we  will  hear  from  you  with- 
out delay  as  the  first  edition  is  nearly 
exhausted. 

Yours  respectfully, 


Dear  Sir: 

At  the  January  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  this  company,  Mr.  Frank  G.  Nel- 
son and  Mr.  John  £.  Blunt,  Jr.,  who  have  been 
connected  with  this  bank  for  many  years,  were 
elected  additional  vice-presidents.  We  believe 
that  this  change  in  our  official  staff  will  enable 
us  to  give  better  attention  to  the  requirements 
of  our  customers  and  would  ask  you  to  co-op- 
erate in  our  endeavor  to  establish  a  closer  bus- 
iness relationship  with  you,  which  we  have  no 
doubt  would  result  to  our  mutual  advantage. 

We  highly  appreciate  the  new  business  which 
comes  to  us  at  the  suggestions  of  our  friends 
and  customers  and  will  be  grateful  if  you  will 
recommend  this  bank  as  occasion  offers  to  those 
who  contemplate  chanses  in  existing  banking 
connections  or  who  wiw  to  establish  a  banking 
home. 

Our  facilities  for  handling  accounts  of  in- 
dividuals, firms  or  corporations  are  exception- 
ally good  and  in  addition  to  our  general  bank- 
ing business  our  bond,  trust,  foreign,  savings, 
farm,  loan  departments  and  the  safe  deposit 
vaults  enable  us  to  handle  advantageously  every 
kind  of  legitimate  banking. 

Thanking  you  for  the  business  with  which 
you  have  favored  us  in  the  past,  and  trustins 
tiiat  this  year  will  be  one  of  happiness  and 
prosperity  for  you,  we  are 

Yours  truly. 


S4S 
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Dear  Sir: 

Our  loose  leaf  record-keeping  books  are  so 
convenient,  so  compact  and  so  easy  to  handle, 
so  secure  (because  pages  need  not  be  removed 
for  reference)  and  so  inexpensive  to  install  that 
no  matter  whether  your  records  are  unimport- 
ant or  of  the  utmost  importance  it  will  be  to 
your  advantage  to  give  our  loose  leaf  methods 
a  very  thorough  trial. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 


An  Advertising  Letter 

Gentlemen: 

Here  is  a  special  opportunity  for  concerns 
selling  books  for  education  to  make  a  modem 
investment  that  is  practically  certain  to  re- 
turn a  profit. 

We  refer  to  the  department  in  our  advertis- 
ing pages  for  publishers  of  educational  books. 
We  give  this  department  a  special  display 
heading,  ''Educational  Books,*'  and  place  it  in 
the  most  prominent  possible  position  for  such 
advertising,  namely,  adjoining  the  great  school 
directory  in  the  "Review  of  Reviews" — and 
charge  for  space  in  this  department  only  the 
special  publishers'  rate  of  the  Review  of  Re- 
views of  $1.25  per  agate  line  for  space  up  to 
one-fourth  page,  $45.00  for  one-fourth  page, 
$90.00  per  half  pase  and  $180.00  per  full  page. 
(See  enclosed  card.) 

Any  book  that  imparts  knowledge  to  man, 
woman  or  child  can  be  advertised  to  advantage 
in  this  department. 

For  over  ten  years  the  Review  of  Reviews 
has  been  the  foremost  magazine  in  the  world 
for  school  advertising,  proving  that  its  readers 
are  interested  in  education. 

In  the  case  of  text-books  for  use  in  schools 
and  colleges,  if  such  advertisements  in  our  Ed- 
ucational Books  Department  were  read  only  by 
the  school  and  college  officials  whose  advertise- 
ments appear  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  (in  the 
summer  months  we  carry  as  many  as  350  school 
advertisements  in  one  issue)  and  the  teachers 
and  schools  connected  with  these  colleges,  the 


advertisers  should  get  enough  orders  to  make 
the  investment  profitable. 

But  the  kind  of  people  who  buy  educational 
books,  who  read  the  Review  of  Reviews,  are 
not  by  any  means  limited  to  these  school  ad- 
vertisers. Only  about  one-tenth  of  the  schools 
in  the  country  advertise,  but  all  schools  and 
all  teachers,  as  well  as  all  people  interested 
in  education,  buy  educational  books.  The  Re- 
view of  Reviews  reaches  all  college  officers,  all 
school  principals,  all  school  teachers  who  can 
afford  to  buy  any  magazine. 

Moreover  it  is  read  by  the  whole  better  class 
of  our  citizens,  men  and  women — and  in  addi- 
tion to  people  actively  employed  in  school  work 
there  are  among  its  readers  many  thousands  of 
people  who  buy  books  for  home  study  by  their 
children  and  for  adding  to  their  own  knowl- 
edge. These  are  not  theories,  but  facts.  The 
Review  of  Reviews  is  a  necessity  to  educators 
and  all  "live"  people.  This  magazine  is  the 
only  one  that  gives  the  news  and  interpretation 
of  current  events  over  the  world  authentically 
and  impartially  and  is  absolutely  relied  upon 
for  sudi  information  by  all  intelligent,  alert, 
substantial  people  throughout  America. 

If  you  wanted  to  send  out  a  circular  offering 
your  educational  books  for  sale,  you  could  not, 
in  the  first  place,  gather  together  as  good  a  list 
for  your  purposes  as  you  will  readi  through 
an  advertisement  in  the  Review  of  Reviews; 
in  the  second  place,  you  could  not  send  out  a 
circular  to  even  a  moderately  sized  list  of  any 
names  at  as  low  a  cost  as  you  can  advertise 
for  in  this  department. 

To  sum  up:  Under  our  plan  you  can  ad- 
vertise in  any  space  from  a  page  down  to  an 
inch  or  less  and  have  your  advertisement  placed 
in  a  department  devoted  entirely  to  announce- 
ments of  books  for  education  iiistead  of  being 
scattered  through  the  advertising  section  with 
miscellaneous  announcements.  Doesn't  tiiis  look 
good  to  you?  We  hope  that  our  plan  interests 
you  and  that  you  will  let  us  hear  from  you. 
Copy  for  each  issue  can  be  received  until  the 
11th  of  the  month  preceding  date  of  publica- 
tion. 

Yours  truly, 


A  LL  works  of  quality  must  bear  a  price  in  proportion  to  the  skill,  time 
and  risk  attending  their  invention  and  manufacture.  Those  things 
called  dear  are,  when  justly  estimated,  the  cheapest;  they  are  attended  with 
much  less  profit  to  the  artist  than  those  which  everybody  calls  cheap.  Beauti- 
ful forms  and  compositions  are  not  made  by  chance,  nor  can  they  ever  in  any 
material  be  made  at  small  expense.  A  competition  for  cheapness  and  not 
for  excellence  of  workmanship  is  the  most  frequent  and  certain  cause  of  the 
rapid  decline  and  entire  destruction  of  arts  and  manufactures. — Ruskin. 
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The 

FOUR  R's 

Times  change !    Once  there 
were  THREE.     Now  there 
are  FOUR. 
The  three  R's  mean  education. 
■  The  four  R's  mean  the  same- 
plus  an  occupation. 

Remington 

Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 


Si 


VOL.  XV  No.  7 


MARCH   1913 


Announcement 


\Y/^  have  pleasure  in  .announcing  the  appeara|ic£^  Jrom  the  press  of  the 
W  shorthand  version  of  the  first  forty-eight  articles  frbm  Expert  Short* 
hand  Spmmd  Course,  Our  readers  who  have  been  following  this,  series  of 
plates  19LS  it  has  been  given  in  the  magazine  each  month  will  need  no  intro- 
duction to  this  latest  of  our  publications. 

Advanced  Practice  in  Gregg  Shorthand 

PART  ONE 

is  all  in  shorthand,  printed  from  plates  made  by  an  expert  writer  of  Gregg 
Shorthand*  We  select  at  random  some  of  the  articles  it  contains  simply  to 
convey  to  your  mind  its  possibilities  for  increasing  your  shorthand  skill — 

—Practical  Value  of  LReratnre  «      What  is  a  patent? 

ft 

Lost  Arts  Electromagnets 

The  Stenographer's  Qualifications  International  Arbitration  - 

The  Art  of  Conversation  L4ncoln 

The  Sensations  of  High  Speed  New  Materials  for  Paper— 

Sixty-three  page  booklet,  linen  paper  cover,  fifty  cents 

Expert  Shorthand  Speed  Course 

0y  RUPERT  P.  SO  RELLE 

Gives  an  explanation  of  the  scientific  methods  used  in  training  the  successful 
contestants  in  the  Fifth  International  Shorthand  Speed  Contest,  and  the 
matter  used  for  practice.  It  was  these  methods  that  helped  Mr*  Swem  to 
defeat  writers  like  Bottome^  Wood,  Marshall;  to  make  records  in  the  Na- 
tional  Shorthand  Reporters'  speed  contests  as  268  words  per  minute  on 
testimony,  237  words  per  minute  on  jury  charge,  and  192  words  per  minute 
on  straight  matter,  and  to  make^a  world's  record  for  accuracy — 99.6%  perfect 

They  helped  Miss  TarxOtnd  Miss  Weming  tot  secure  N.  S.  R.  speed 
certificates  for  more  than  200  words  per  minute. 

You  can  vastly  increase  both  your  speed  and  accuracy  by  following  the 
methods  of  practice  used  hy  these  writers.  It  gives  the  best  collection  of 
practice  matter  ever  embodied  in  a  book.    260  pages,  bound  in  doth,  $1.00. 

THE   GREGG   PUBLISHING   COMPANY 

1123  Broadway  32  S.  Wabash  Avenue  760  Maricet  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
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"Girl  Wins  First  Diploma  for  Certified  Shorthand  Reporter" 


UNDER  this  Utie  the  New  York 
Herald  of  Sunday,  February  9, 
contains  an  interesting  article  about 
the  success  of  Miss  Paula  E.  Werning,  a 
writer  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  in  tlie  recent 
examination  held  by  the  Board-  of  Regents 
tor  candidates  for  the  degree  of  C.  S.  R. 
under  the  new  law.  The  article,  which 
fallows,  was  illustrated  with  a  photo  of 
Miss  Werning  and  her  diploma : 

Winning  a  unique  distinction  for  herself 
and  at  the  same  time 
playing  a  joke  upon  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the 
State  of  New  York  is 
llie  achievement  of  Miss 
Paula  E.  Werning. 

Miss  Werning  has 
just  been  awarded  the 
first  diploma  ever  'is- 
sued in  this  State  grant- 
ing the  degree  C.  S.  R. 
—  Certified  Shorthand 
Reporter.  She  passed 
t  h  e  examination  o  n 
Tuesday  and  the  di- 
ploma was  issued  imme- 
diately by  the  regents. 
The  joke  on  the  board 
came  about  through  the 
fact  that  in  having  the  Mim.Pidl.  : 

certificates  engraved  the 
regents  did  not  contemplate  a  woman  tak- 
ing the  examination,  and  so  all  the  cer- 
tificates read  "him"  and  "he."  As  the 
first  successful  applicant  was  a  woman, 
flic  board  was  forced  to  erase  those  little 
words  and  insert  in  their  place  tlie  words 
"her"  and  "she." 

"Of  course  I  am  very  proud  and  happy 
over  the  whole  matter,"  said  Miss  Wern- 
ing to  a  Herald  reporter  yesterday  after- 
noon at  the  office  of  the  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  No.  1123  Broadway,  where  she 
is  employed,  "but  I  felt  very  confident  of 
(he  result  when  I  went  to  Albany  to  try 
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the  examination.  You  see  I  already  had 
a  certificate  from  the  National  Shorthand 
Reporters'  Association  that  I  could  write 
306  words  a  minute  and  I  knew  that  was 
as  fast  as  I  would  be  called  upon  to  go. 

"At  Albany  they  put  on  a  court  scene 
to    try    me    out.     There    were    the    usual 
questions  and  answers,  the  wrangling  of 
lawyers  and  all  that  goes  with  a  regular 
session  of  court.     The  dictation  varied  at 
a  speed  of  from  ISO  to  200  words  a  minute 
and  then  at  unexpected 
intervals  I  was  request- 
ed to  refer  back  to  my 
notes   and    read    certain 
passages, 

"When  that  part  of 
the  examination  was 
over  I  was  required  to 
transcribe  my  notes  and 
do  it  accurately  and  in 
as  short  a  time  as  pos- 
sible. I  was  surprised 
that  I  did  not  find  the 
test  more  difficult." 

Miss  Werning  is  the 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  F. 
VV'erning,  pastor  of  Zion 
German  Evangelical 
Church,  of  L  o  w  d  c  n  , 
'..  VF.1.H.S,;  Iowa.  When  she  finished 

her  course  in  stenog- 
raphy she  said  she  could  see  no  career  in 
the  little  Iowa  town  and  so  she  went  to 
Chichgo.  She  won  recognition  there  and 
soon  got  an  appointment  with  the  Navy 
Department  at  VVashington.  At  the  end 
of  seven  months  she  had  gained  such  dis- 
tinction in  her  work  that  her  employer 
declared  her  to  be  the  best  stenographer 
the  department  had.  Then  Mr.  Gregg 
persuaded  her  to  come  to  New  York  and 
enter  his  service.  She  has  been  with  her 
present  employer  for  about  three  years. 

"I    have  not  decided  just  what   I   will 
do,"   remarked   Miss  Werning,  "but  with 
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my  credentialB  I  anticipate  no  great  dif- 
Hculty  in  getting  an  appointment  to  some 
court.  Of  course  my  diploma  docs  not 
insure  me  a  position;  it  simply  makes  mc 
eligible,  since  1  already  Iiavc  passed  the 
civil  service  examinstion  for  stenographers. 

"As  yet  I  have  received  no  proposals — 
proposals  of  a  job,  I  mean,"  she  added 
hastily,  "but  you  sec  the  world  does  not 
know  about  me  yet." 

The  examination  given  by  the  regents  is 


The  Teat  a  Most  Severe  One 

To  show  liow  difficult  the  examinftliim 
is  we  quote  from  the  regents'  rules: 

"Eligible  candidates  who  take  the  ttxani- 
ination  will  he  required  (I)  to  write  siiort- 
hand,  from  dictation,  of  regular  court  pro- 
ceedings or  such  matter  as  may  be  selecti'il 
by  the  board  of  examiners,  for  at  least  one 
hour,  at  a  speed  varying  from  130  to  iOO 
words  a  minute;  with  an  average  speed  of 
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about  as  severe  a  test  as  the  stenographer 
will  ever  be  called  upon  to  take.  The 
examining  board  is  made  up  of  a  group  of 
New  York  professional  reporters,  and  they 
planned  an  examination  that  would  test 
the  candidates'  stenographic  powers  to  the 
limit.  The  reporters  of  the  state  have  been 
working  for  years  to  gel  a  law  passed  that 
would  put  the  reporting  profession  on  the 
same  basis  as  other  i)rofessions;  to  keep 
out  of  the  profession  all  those  who  did  not 
possess  skill  of  the  highest  order. 


ISO  words  a  minute;  (2)  to  transcribe  sucii 
part  of  the  dictation  as  the  examiners  maj 
indicate;  (3)  to  read  aloud  such  portion 
of  the  dictated  matter  as  the  examiner- 
may  require." 

How  the  Test  Was  Conducted 
The  examination  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
Harlan  H.  Horner,  Chief  of  the  Examina- 
tions Division  of  the  Regents,  and  the 
three  members  of  the  C.  S.  R.  Board  ol 
Examiners:      James    M.    Ruso.  Chairman: 
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Henry  L.    Beach,   Secretary;   and    F.   \V. 
Allen. 

Although  notice  of  the  examination  had 
appeared  in  nearly  all  of  the  professional 
papers  only  three  candidates  made  appli- 
cation, and  at  the  time  of  the  examination 
only  one  candidate  appeared — Miss  Wern- 
ing.  Each  of  the  examiners  was  supplied 
with  a  copy  of  the  transcript  of  a  case 
tried  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Albany 
County — The  People  versus  McStea,  a 
trial  for  murder  in  the  first  degree.  The 
typewritten  copies  of  the  case  were  counted 
out  and  every  100  words  indicated  so  that 
the  requirements  for  speed  could  be  fol- 
lowed to  the  letter.  Messrs.  Beach  and 
Allen  had  their  watches  on  the  table  to 
make  sure  that  the  timing  was  correct. 
The  examiners  sat  together  on  one  side  of 
the  table  opposite  Miss  Werning.  Exam- 
iner Huso  started  the  examination  by  read- 
ing  the  questions  put  to  the  witnesses, 
while  Mr.  Allen  read  the  answers,  and 
Mr.  Beach  noted  the  deviations  from  the 
eopy  made  by  the  readers.  The  charge  to 
the  jury  was  read  by  Mr.  Ruso. 

After  the  hour's  dictation  ranging  in 
speed  from  130  to  200  words  per  minute 
had  been  given.  Miss  Werning  was  called 
upon  to  read  back  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses at  points  previously  agreed  upon  by 
the  examiners.  So  readily  did  she  read 
the  matter  back  that  at  first  it  was  thought 
unnecessary  to  require  a  written  transcrip- 
tion, but  when  it  was  suggested  that  the 
rules  required  a  written  transcript  it  was 
made.  Her  promptness  in  finding  the  place 
when  a  particular  part  of  the  testimony 
was  required  was  a  feature  that  excited 
great  admiration  among  the  examiners — 
or,  as  one  examiner  expressed  it,  "it  was 
cause  for  astonishment." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  these  exam- 
iners  are  all  practical  reporters   and  un- 
derstand fully  the  difficulties  of  reporting 
— and  especially  under  such  trying  condi- 
tions as  those  under  which  Miss  Werning  was 
then  working.      She  was  asked  to  transcribe 
a  portion  of  the  jury  charge  and  the  direct 
ttstimony — part  of  the  testimony  was  ex- 
pert   medical    testimony- — which    she    did. 
Only    one   error   was    found    in   the   tran- 
script.     The  examiners  then  told  her  that 
her  reading  had  been  fine,  her  transcript 


practically  without  an  error,  and  congrat- 
ulated her  on  the  good  work  she  had  done. 

Fluency  in  Reading  Causes  Astonishment 

In  talking  with  the  examiners  after- 
wards Miss  Werning  caused  considerable 
astonishment  when  she  stated  that  she  had 
never  reported  a  day  in  court.  They  could 
hardly  believe  that  one  whose  transcript 
was  prepared  in  such  perfect  form,  who 
read  back  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  the 
rulings  of  the  court,  and  reproduced  the 
language  of  the  attorneys  so  readily,  could 
have  attained  this  ability  without  a  great 
deal  of  experience  in  actual  court  report- 
ing. Mr.  Ruso,  in  w^riting  about  the  ex- 
amination afterwards,  said: 

"We  required  the  candidate  to  read  10 
minutes  dictation  at  a  speed  of  150  to  160 
words,  also  at  a  speed  of  175  words,  and 
she  also  read  the  testimony  of  190  to  200 
words,  and  to  our  surprise  she  executed 
the  test  with  scarcelv  an  error.  We  then 
had  her  write  out  one  of  the  tests,  and  the 
copy  she  turned  in  was  very  clean  and 
neat  and  perfectly  transcribed,  although 
she  informed  us  that  she  had  never  had 
any  regular  practice  except  the  dictation 
she  had  been  given  lately." 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-two  reporters 
made  application  for  C.  S.  R.  certificates 
under  the  waiver  clause — which  exempted 
practicing  reporters  of  certain  experience 
— and  one  hundred  thirty-eight  certificates 
were  granted.  But  Miss  Werning  is  the 
first  and  only  candidate  to  take  the  exam- 
ination. Hers,  therefore,  is  a  unique  dis- 
tinction in  a  profession  that  is  commonly 
regarded  as  one  for  men  alone. 

Miss  Werning  Wins  Other  Honors 

In  the  United  States  Civil  Service  ex- 
amination for  stenographer  held  in  New 
York  recently  Miss  Werning  passed  the 
140- word  test  in  shorthand — the  highest 
given — with  a  grade  of  99  per  cent.  In 
the  typewriting  straight  copy  test  she  was 
given  a  grade  of  100  per  cent.  As  a  result 
of  her  excellent  work,  the  announcements 
of  the  examination  had  no  sooner  been 
made  than  she  received  a  telegram  from 
the  Navy  Department  at  Washington  of- 
fering her  an  excellent  appointment.  She 
is  now  No.  1  on  tiie  list  of  eligibles  from 
New  York  state. 
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Where  Miss  Warning  Was  Trained 

Miss  Werning  studied  shorthand  at  the 
well-known  Gem  City  Business  College, 
Quincy^  111.,  completing  the  shorthand  and 
typewriting  course  in  less  than  five 
months.  She  accepted  a  stenographic  posi- 
tion in  Chicago,  and  in  the  spring  of  1909 
entered  the  reporting  class  of  Gregg 
School,  Chicago.  In  April,  1909,  she  took 
the  Civil  Service  examination  for  stenog- 
rapher and  typewriter,  successfully  taking 
the  120  words  a  minute  test  in  stenog- 
raphy. She  received  her  grades  in  July, 
and  on  September  18  was  notified  of  her 
appointment  to  a  position  with  the  Bureau 
of  Navigation,  Navy  Department,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  In  May,  1910,  Miss  Wern- 
ing took  a  position  with  the  New  York 
office  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company. 
In  October,  1910,  she  entered  the  contest 
for  speed  and  accuracy  held  at  Baltimore 
by  the  Progressive  Stenographer  Maga- 
zine and  won  it  with  a  transcript  that  was 
100  per  cent  perfect — a  record  that  has 
never  been  equalled  in  any  of  the  contests 
since  that  time. 


Keep  Your  Mind  Clear,  Your 
Judgment  Keen 

THERE  is  a  microbe  called  "unrest." 
It  breeds  in  many  a  busy  brain.  It 
blurs  many  a  clear  vision.  It  un- 
balances many  a  sound  judgment.  It 
sours  a  healthy  ambition.  It  ferments 
it  into  a  mad  passion  for  quick  riches.  It 
urges  us  on  to  undertake  things  overnight, 
that  need  years  of  mature  effort  to  ac- 
complish. It  makes  us  unfit  to  do  our 
daily  work. 

Acquire  patience — a  willingness  to  wait. 
Seek  content — content  that  smothers  un- 
rest and  enables  us  to  do  our  present  task 
with  a  true  eye,  a  clear  mind,  a  keen  judg- 
ment.— Si/stem, 

Character  is  more  than  intellect.  A 
great  soul  will  be  strong  to  live,  as  well  as 
to  think.  Goodness  outshines  genius,  as 
the  sun  makes  the  electric  light  cast  a 
shadow. — Emerson, 

*     *     * 

Be  sure  you  are  right,  then  go  ahead. 


Some  Rules 

(The  key  to  this  plate  will  be  given  next  month.) 
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Icf ea  EiQcfiaiige 

Co<«pcratk)n  is  one  of  the  greatest  words  in  the  Ungueffe.    By  hclpins  others. 

you  help  yourself.    If  you  have  discovered  a  tim*'  or  efforvsaving  way 

of  doing  your  work,  "  pass  it  on"  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

Those  whose  suggestions  arc  printed  will  be  entitled  to 

a  twelvC'inonihs'  extension  of  their  subscription. 
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Dating  Notebooks 

I  ALWAYS  place  the  date  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page,  about  one-half  inch  from 
the  extreme  edge,  and  then  turn  this 
sheet  out  beyond  the  left-hand  edge  of  the 
notebook,  and  when  the  book  is  closed  this 
serves  as  an  index  and  saves  turning  pages 
looking  for  a  date.  If  the  stenographer 
works  through  the  book  and  then  returns 
to  the  front,  it  may  be  necessary  to  sacri- 
fice the  page  used  as  an  index,  but  to  my 
way  of  thinking  it  is  well  worth  the 
while. — Harry  N.  Shropshire,  Chester,  Pa. 

Removing  Carbon  Sheets 

I  have  found  the  following  method  ad- 
vantageous, especially  in  heavy  manifold 
work  where  speed  is  the  important  fac- 
tor: On  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  the 
carbon  sheet  paste  a  small  piece  of  paper 
so  that  it  projects  out  at  the  side  of  the 
slieet  about  half  an  inch.  Cut  off  the 
upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  carbon  and 
when  ready  to  remove  the  sheets,  grasp  the 
letters  where  these  comers  have  been  cut 
from  the  carbons  and  they  can  be  readily 
removed  bv  means  of  the  tabs  on  the  lower 
corner. — Clarence  M,  Styer,  Huron,  S. 
Dak. 

When  Addressing  Envelopes 

After  placing  envelope  in  position  for 
addressing,  take  a  second  envelope  and 
put  against  platen,  but  don't  turn  same. 
Then  as  you  address  the  first  envelope  and 
work  the  space  lever,  the  second  envelope 
will  begin  to  revolve  in  the  machine. 
When  the  first  envelope  is  addressed  and 
w^hen  turning  the  platen  to  release  same, 
the  second  envelope  will  be  in  position  for 
addressing,  thereby  saving  the  time  it 
would    otherwise    take    to    first    turn    the 


platen  to  release  the  first  envelope  and 
then  turning  it  again  to  put  in  the  second 
envelope. 

When  ready  to  address  the  second  en- 
velope, place  another  envelope  in  position 
as  before,  and* so  on. — Theodore  Corenzwit, 
Newark,  N,  J. 

Transcribing  Made  Easy 

Some  time  ago  I  changed  my  manner 
of  transcribing  so  as  to  save  both  time 
and  energy.  After  dating  and  address- 
ing a  letter,  I  keep  my  eyes  on  the  note- 
book and  depend  entirely  upon  the  bell 
in  transcribing,  just  as  I  do  in  regular 
copy  work.  At  first  it  was  rather  difficult 
for  me  to  keep  from  looking  back  and 
forth,  but  now  when  I  do  forget  myself 
and  shift  my  eyes  too  inuch,  I  become  ag- 
gravated. Stenographers  will  find  this 
method,  if  persisted  in,  to  bring  surprising 
results.  In  writing  this  way,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  continually  employ 
one  hand  in  adjusting  a  guide  blotter,  and 
the  only  time  I  take  my  eyes  off  the  short- 
hand notes  is  when  I  happen  to  make  a 
typographical  error.  I  think  all  really  good 
stenographers  ought  to  try  this  way,  and 
thus  be  able  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  be- 
ing a  "touch  operator." — Emil  M.  Winter, 
Milwaukee,  Wis, 

Acquiring  a  Vocabulary 

Write  the  Gregg  Writer  in  shorthand. 
Whenever  you  hesitate  over  a  word,  think 
what  is  the  best  outline  for  that  word, 
then  take  your  Manual  or  Gregg  Diction- 
ary and  verify  the  theory.  WHien  you  have 
satisfied  vourself  that  the  outline  is  cor- 
rect,  then  practice  that  word  until  you 
can  write  it  fluently.  Incidentally,  you 
become  familiar  with  everything  in  the 
Grecjcf   Writer,  and   it  is  more  firmly  im- 
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pressed  on  your  mind  than  if  you  had 
merely  read  it  over. 

I  apply  the  same  principle  in  taking 
dictation.  Anv  word  that  I  am  not 
familiar  with  I  write  as  nearly  correct 
as  possible^  then  when  I  have  time,  make 
a  note  in  the  back  of  ray  notebook,  and 
practice  these  words  whenever  I  have  a 
few  minutes*  spare  time. 

I  also  take  my  Gregg  Dictionary  with 
me  and  read  it  on  the  train,  going  and 
coming  from  work.  In  this  way  a  great 
manv  words  are  retained  in  mv  memory, 
and  when  I  encounter  them  in  dictation  I 
know  how  to  write  them. — Alice  M.  Cox, 
Chicago,  III. 

Keeping  Memoranda 

I  keep  a  card  in  a  conspicuous  place  on 
my  desk  as  a  daily  or  weekly  memoran- 
dum for  jotting  down  business  appoint- 
ments which  my  employer  asks  me  to  re- 
mind him  of,  and  all  other  notations  that 
hold  good  temporarily. — Sophia  Wagner , 
Madison,  Wis. 

Sealing  Envelopes 

It  is  quite  a  tiresome  task  to  seal  en- 
velopes, especially  so,  when  there  are 
several  hundred  to  be  sealed. 

In  order  to  save  time  in  sealing,  I  take 
all  of  the  envelopes  and  put  them  in  a 
pile  with  the  glued  side  turned  up.  Then 
after  moving  the  envelopes  until  the  glue 
on  each  envelope  is  exposed,  I  t^ike  a 
sponge  or  damp  cloth  and  moisten  the  glue. 
Then  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  fasten  the 
envelopes. 

This  method,  with  little  practice,  will 
be  found  to  be  a  great  time-saver. — Joe 
Weber,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

How  1  Increase  My  Vocabulary 

I  always  carry  a  small  loose-leaf  note- 
book  with  me,  and  whenever  I  hear  an  un- 
usual word  that  I  think  I  am  liable  to 
get  in  dictation  at  some  time,  I  write  it 
down  and  after  it  the  correct  shorthand 
form ;  also  in  dictation,  I  make  a  note  of 
any  new  word  of  which  I  am  doubtful  and 
afterward  look  up  the  correct  form.  I 
memorize  these  forms  in  anv  leisure  mo- 
ment  I  may  have.  In  this  way,  I  have  a 
dictionary  especially  adapted  to  the  work 
in  which  I  am  engaged,  and  as  they  are 
fewer,  the  words  which  are  liable  to  come 


up  are  more  easily  found.  With  the  loose- 
leaf  book,  the  lists  can  be  arranged  alpha- 
betically and  new  leaves  inserted  at  anv 
time. — Clarence  M.  Styer,  Huron,  S. 
Dak. 

Another  Vocabulary  Suggestion 

Almost  every  typist  has  a  few  unoccu- 
pied minutes  every  day  and  these  span- 
mi  nutes  might  very  well  be  devoted  to 
copying  out  on  the  typewriter  the  words 
in  the  dictionary-  and  their  meaning. 

I  believe  that  this  gives  a  more  lasting 
impression  of  the  word  form  than  when 
the  word  is  memorized  direct  from  the 
dictionary.  This  may  seem  a  very  large 
task,  but  it  is  surprising  the  amount  oi 
this  kind  of  practice  one  can  get  in  a  few 
minutes. — A.  W.  Nielsen,  Rockhampion, 
Queensland. 

A  Space-Saver 

When  answering  a  letter,  write  the  car- 
bon copy  on  the  back  of  the  letter  to 
which  you  are  responding.  It  saves  paper, 
space  in  the  letter  file,  and  when  looking 
up  a  letter  in  the  file  you  have  the  answer 
to  it  without  further  search. — Sophia 
Wagner,  Madison,  Wis, 

Some  Excellent  Suggestions 

I  make  it  a  practice  each  month,  while 
my  magazine  is  fresh  to  me,  to  go  through 
it,  first  copying  my  translation,  typed  as 
correctly  as  possible,  of  the  plates.  Nt\\ 
I  read  all  the  suggestions,  articles,  etc. 
Then  I  translate  the  material  to  be  put 
into  shorthand,  and  lastly  I  translate  the 
keys  of  the  preceding  month  back  into 
shorthand.  At  this  time  I  also  compare 
my  translation  of  the  plates  of  the  months 
before,  correcting  punctuation,  spelling 
and  outlines.  I  believe  I  keep  up  my  in- 
terest better  because  of  following  a  regu- 
lar system  as  above  outlined. 

My  second  suggestion  is  this :  I  am  tlu 
only  Gregg  writer  employed  in  the  of^cv< 
of  this  department.  I  therefore  find  it 
difficult  to  find  anv  one  who  will  dictate 
to  me.  This  is  my  way  to  study  a  key. 
I  translate  the  key.  Then  I  correct  it 
with  the  plate.  Then  I  copy  the  plate 
once  or  twice,  and  when  I  am  sure  I  have 
all  the  new  outlines  and  corrections  well 
in  mind,  I  set  my  key  up  before  mc  and. 
watching    that,    and    not    looking   at    my 
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paper  or  pencil,  I  copy  the  key  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  My  notes  arc  not  quite  as 
regular  as  they  would  be  under  more  per- 
fect conditions,  but  they  afford  excellent 
practice  in  reading  irregular  outlines. 

My  third  and  last  suggestion  is  in  re- 
gard to  making  carbon  copies.  I  some- 
times am  obliged  to  make  a  great  many 
carbon  copies.  In  placing  them  in  the 
machine  I  found  a  simple  way  to  keep  the 
papers  and  carbons  together  and  straight. 
I  insert  them  beneath  the  flap  of  an  un- 
sealed long  envelope  and  they  roll  through 
the  machine  easily  and  evenly. — Rosina  K. 
Schenk,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Indexing  the  Gregg  Writer 

I  find  that  making  an  index  for  each 
copy  of  the  Gregg  Writer  when  I  receive 
it  is  a  great  help  to  me  when  I  want  to  find 
a  particular  article,  etc.  I  merely  write 
the  headings  and  page  numbers  on  a  sheet 
of  paper  and  place  it  inside  the  front 
cover  of  the  magazine. — JV alter  Williams, 
Lynnville,  Ind. 

A  Fountain  Pen  Suggestion 

I  have  often  had  my  fountain  pen  "go 
drv**  with  no  ink  available.  In  such  a 
case  I  fill  the  barrel  of  the  pen  with  water 
until  it  is  about  two-thirds  full.  The  water 
will  mix  with  the  ink  and  sediment  remain- 
ing in  the  barrel  of  the  pen  and  form  a 
very  good  writing  fluid.  This  will  be 
found  to  be  entirely  satisfactory,  as  a  pen 
is  rarely  allowed  to  become  entirely  empty, 
and  repeated  fillings  even  with  special 
fountain  pen  ink  will  cause  more  or  less 


sediment  to  collect  in  the  pen,  which  the 
water  will  dissolve  and  form  an  ink  of 
about  the  usual  composition.  This  method 
cannot,  of  course,  be  repeated  too  often,  or 
the  residue  in  the  pen  will  not  contain 
enough  ink,  etc.,  to  form  the  proper  com- 
bination. As  an  occasional  expedient,  how- 
ever, it  is  entirely  practicable,  and  when 
ink  is  not  obtainable  I  know  of  no  other 
substitute. — A.  B.  Mattox,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

An  Efficiency  Creator 

Have  a  small  indexed  memorandum  book 
close  at  hand  when  taking  dictation,  and 
jot  down  between  orders  the  name  of  the 
firm  and  any  special  brand  or  quality  of 
goods  carried  by  that  firm  for  future  ref- 
erence. In  my  experience,  many  times  the 
"boss"  simply  mentions  the  article  to  be 
purchased  and  hesitates,  expecting  me  to 
supply  the  name  of  the  firm  who  furnished 
the  same,  or  vice  versa,  and  this  memor- 
andum book,  when  neatly  indexed  is  an 
instantaneous  reference  to  all  material  that 
is  usually  ordered  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  the  month. — Helen  Yungbluth,  Mar- 
quette, Mich. 

Two  Pencils  in  One 

The  following  saves  carrying  two  or 
more  pencils  with  you:  Instead  of  ordi- 
nary pencil,  use  a  pencil  lengthener  and  a 
short  piece  of  pencil  sharpened  at  both 
ends.  In  this  way  you  can  have  a  sharp 
pencil  in  an  instant  by  simply  reversing 
the  short  piece,  and  the  point  is  not  as 
liable  to  become  broken. — Clarence  M. 
Styer,  Huron,  S.  Dak. 


The  Stenographer  Must  Love  His  Work 


THERE  is  one  qualification  a  stenog- 
rapher must  possess,  without  which 
he  can  scarcely  hope  to  be  success- 
ful. I  refer  to  a  love  of  the  work.  It 
was  Longfellow  who  said: 

Ah,  how  skilful  grows  the  hand 
That   obeveth   lovc*R   command ! 
It  is  the  heart,  and  not  the  brain, 
That  to  the  highest  doth  attain, 
And   he  who   followeth  love's  behest 
Far  excel Icth  all  the  rest ! 

How   few  students,  how   few   stenogra- 
phers, go  into  their  studies  and  work  with 


the    proper    enthusiasm    that   they    should 
have. 

Be  a  shorthand  enthusiast.  Ever  trv  to 
excel.  Put  your  whole  energy .  into  it. 
Allow  nothing  to  discourage  you.  A  high 
standard  of  excellence  must  be  vour  con- 
stant  and  steady  aim.  Keep  in  mind  the 
advantages,  the  opportunities  to  be  derived 
by  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
shorthand,  and  which  you  cannot  expect 
to  acquire  unless  you  take  a  deep  interest 
— have  a  love  for  the  work  in  hand. — 
From  Frank  Harrison's  Shorthand  Maga- 
nine,  IS^^l. 
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The  Friendship  of  Books 

(The  key  to  this  plate  will  be  given  next  month.) 
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Points  About  Execution — the  Economic  Value  of  Good  Notes 


THE  value  of  good  notes  from  the 
riewpoint  of  economy  is  rarely  con- 
sidered by  the  student  of  shorthand. 
If  students  could  be  so  deeply  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  good  notes  that 
they  would  devote  the .  attention  to  that 
phase  of  the  work  that  its  importance  de- 
mands, we  would  never  hear  anything 
about  the  difficulty  of  reading  "cold  notes." 

The  ease  with  which  our  system  may  be 
read,  even  when  the  notes  have  been  im- 
perfectly executed,  seems  to  justify  the 
statement  teachers  often  bear  from  stu- 
dents— "I  can  read  my  notes;  what  is  the 
use  of  making  them  any  better?"  That 
appears  on  its  surface  to  be  a  logical  view 
to  take;  but  is  it.'  Let  us  show  you  why 
it  is  not.  The  real  value  of  good  notes 
is  to  be  found  in  the  tpeed  with  which 
they  can  be  read  in  trantcribing. 

Good  Notes  Mean  Greater  Service 

You  must  continually  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  you  will  become  a  part  of 
the  working  organization  of  some  business 
concern.  And  it  is  there  that  your  ability 
to  read  your  notes  rapidly  and, accurately 
shows  itself  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents. 
The  business  man  pays  for  service.  The 
more  service  you  can  render  the  greater 
will  be  your  value  to  him — and,  inciden- 
tally, to  yourself.  That  is  an  economic 
law  that  cannot  be  dodged.  If  your  notes 
are  such  as  to  enable  you  to  utilize  your 
full  typing  speed  in  transcribing — to  keep 
your  machine  speeding  along  uninterrup- 
tedly— that  fact  will  be  quickly  appre- 
ciated, because  the  business  man  will  real- 
ize immediately  the  value  of  that  ability 
to  him.  Any  time'  that  you  spend  in  de- 
ciphering poorly  executed  notes  will  be 
a  distinct  loss  to  him — and  to  you,  too, 
because  your  salary  will  depend  upon 
what  you  can  do. 


Poor  notes  are  uneconomical  from  every 
point  of  view.  It  takes  no  longer  to  make 
good  notes  than  it  does  to  make  poor  ones 
under  ordinary  working  conditions.  Hence 
it  is  obvious  that  any  time  unnecessarily 
consumed  in  reading  imperfect  notes  is 
a  distinct  loss  in  the  worker's  total  effi- 
ciency. It  effects  a  loss  in  several  ways. 
If  you  read  part  way  through  a  sentence 
and  encounter  a  character  that  stops  you, 
— makes  it  necessary  for  you  to  give  con- 
centrated attention  to  it  even  for  a  brief 
time, — you  will  be  forced  to  go  back  and 
read  the  whole  sentence  again,  perhaps 
several  times,  before  you  can  decide  on  it 
absolutely.  That  is  a  distinct  loss  in 
transcribing  speed.  Again,  the  poor  exe- 
cution of  one  word  may  lead  you  com- 
pletely astray.  By  misreading  a  charac- 
ter you  may  type  some  part  of  the  sen- 
tence before  you  discover  that  you  are  in 
error.  That  means  a  serious  loss  of  time 
because  you  will  either  have  to  alter  the 
words  you  have  written  or  rewrite  the 
whole  letter. 

These  are  things  that  are  occurring  ev- 
ery day  in  thousands  of  offices  through- 
out the  country  resulting  in  serious  losses 
of  time.  And  such  loss  of  time  does  not 
affect  the  employer  nearly  so  much  as  it 
does  the  stenographer  himself.  It  simplv 
means  a  reduction  in  the  productive  power 
of  the  stenographer  and  a  reduction  also 
in  earning  power. 

Poor  Notes  Go  Hand  in  Hand  With 
Inaccuracy 

The  student  who  says,  and  probably  be- 
lieves, too,  that  he  can  always  read  his 
notes  when  indifferently  executed  is  mis- 
taken in  his  point  of  view.  He  may  be 
able  to  read  them  if  given  enough  time. 
That  is  the  important  point;  time  is  an 
element  that  cannot  be  disregarded.      If 
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—^    impassioned 
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List  of  Similar  Words— Continued 
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(To  be  continued) 
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he  would  get  someone  to  watch  him  during 
liis  transcribing  and  note  with  stop  watch 
t'very  second  lost  in  stops  to  read  tlie 
notes  that  cannot  be  read  at  sights  he 
would  be  appalled  at  how  much  time  is 
wasted  in  this  way.  Like  the  business 
man  dictating^  he  does  not  take  heed  of  tlie 
lapse  of  time.  The  student  of  shorthand 
never  knows  beforehand  in  what  line  of 
business  he  will  be  engaged.  He  may  be 
able  to  read  the  ordinary  dictation  even 
if  his  notes  are  not  good,  but  when  he  en- 
counters strange  and  unfamiliar  matter  he 
will  find  that  his  poor  notes  are  decidedly 
deceptive.  Then,  too,  careless  notes  lead 
to  inaccuracies  that  the  stenographer  is 
unaware  of  until  the  letter  comes  back  to 
be  rewritten.  The  troublesome  word  that 
necessitates  an  appeal  to  the  dictator  to 
untangle  the  problem  is  always  embar- 
rassing. 

The  Problem  of  Efficiency 

One  of  the  questions  that  is  now  en- 
gaging the  attention  of  some  of  the  great- 
est minds  in  the  world  is  the  question  of 
human  efficiency.  It  is  a  question  that 
each  student  should  studv  for  himself.  His 
ability  to  give  a  certain  service  is  his 
capital.  The  more  service  he  gives,  the 
more  capital  he  possesses.  And  the  writ- 
ing of  good  notes  is  one  of  the  first  steps 
in  the  direction  of  greater  efficiency  that 
he  ought  to  take. 

Skill  in  Writing  Elementary  Characters  the 
Basis  of  Good  Execution 

Last  month  we  discussed  some  of  the 
elementary  problems  in  execution  and  gave 
examples  for  practice.  As  these  combina- 
tions occur  over  and  over  again  in  all 
kinds  of  sliorthand  work  they  form  the 
basis  of  all  your  shorthand  writing  so  far 
as  execution  is  concerned,  and  a  great 
deal  of  time  ought  to  be  given  to  review- 
ing and  practicing  them.  Before  starting 
on  the  practice  work  in  these  series  of 
exercises,   bear   in   mind   these   facts: 

L  That  in  the  execution  of  shorthand 
forms  the  movements  used  in  writing  at 
a  .slower  rate  should  be  the  same  as  at  a 
higher  rate — the  only  difference  being  in 
the  speed.  In  draxcing  characters  an  en- 
tirely different  movement  from  that  em- 
ployed in  writing  is  used.    To  get  the  best 


results,  the  characters   should   always   be 
written  not  drawn, 

2.  The  ability  to  execute  one  word  or 
a  group  of  words  with  accuracy  and  speed 
is  extended  to  all  other  words  and  affects 
them  favorably. 

3.  The  principal  points  to  be  observed 
in  execution  are: 

Distinctions  in  sizes  of  circles  and 
length  of  the  strokes. 

Considerable  difficulty  is  experienced 
by  beginners  in  executing  the  simple  char- 
acters by  not  properly  understanding  or 
recognizing  the  forms  of  such  simple  char- 
acters as  "k"  "g"  "r-  "1."  The  sharper 
curve  at  the  end  of  "k"  "g"  and  the  begin- 
ning of  **r"  "1"  is  caused  by  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  hand  to  take  these  direc- 
tions from  long  practice  in  writing  long^ 
hand. 

Many  students,  through  misconception 
of  the  actual  form  of  such  characters,  will 
use  two  distinct  movements  in  writing  them 
and  attempt  to  form  a  "hook"  at  the  be- 
ginning or  end.  If  the  characters  are 
written  with  a  perfectly  natural  movement, 
they  will  take  on  their  characteristic  forms 
automatically.  You  do  not  need  to  give 
any  attention  to  that  feature  of  it.  Simply 
execute  the  characters  with  a  free,  easy 
movement.  Note  the  freedom  in  the  fol- 
lowing: 


r^jJ 


The  "fr"  and  "fl"  combinations— or 
blends — should  also  be  executed  with  one 
movement.     Practice  the  following: 

.Z. ,<fL  ^  <L  e^  <L^  (L.  <L  I.  <i^^  <L<L 


t^    <L^  <L^ 


c 


<L^  ^ 


Note  particularly  the  slant  of  "f"  as  indi- 
cated bv  the  dotted  lines.  Careless  writers 
will  often  give  the  *'f"  a  backhand  slant 
that  destroys  the  artistic  appearance  of 
the  form : 

Incorrect  forms: 

When  a  vowel  intervenes  between  the 
"f"   or   "v"   and    a    following  ''r"   or   'T' 
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Supplementary  Exercises 
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Vocabulary 
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the  angle  at  the  junction  is  restored  and 
the  circles  placed  outside  the  angle  thus: 

Note  that  if  the  circle  were  removed  the 
two  characters  would  still  retain  their  dis- 
tinctive forms.  This  is  a  point  that  is  to 
be  observed  in  all  joinings  that  are  not 
blended. 

The  distinctions  in  length  in  the  fol- 
lowing characters  should  be  carefully 
noted  and  the  exercises  practiced  until 
the  distinctions  can  be  made  positively  at 
high  speed. 


C 


<L  <L_. 


the  bottom  of  the  downward  hook  or  the 
top  of  the  upward  hook  the  two  points  of 
the  hook  would  be  parallel  with  the  line. 
Practice  the  following : 


Note  the  comparative  size  of  the  hook 
and  "k"  and  "r." 


Also  the  comparative  size  of  the  three 
characters  of  this  group: 


cC 


d-^ 


c 


In  placing  a  circle  between  strokes  like 
the  following;  note  that  the  distinctive 
forms  of  the  consonants  are  properly  ob- 
served : 


/ 


>v«^ 


^    -      '-^r-^       >*-«^    -nfiri 


<£. 


^^S2^ 


\:.t^^ 


In  such  combinations  as  the  following 
a  very  full  curve  is  necessary  to  produce  a 
form  that  can  be  quickly  and  accurately 
read: 


Attention  must  also  be  given  to  the  exe- 
cution of  straight  lines.  Better  outlines 
will  be  made  automatically  if  the  methods 
of  joining  the  circle  explained  in  the  first 
article  are  observed.  Note  particularly  in 
the  following  that  the  curve  is  definite — 
distinct: 


;/ 


/J 


J 


The  proper  execution  of  the  hooks  is 
very  important.  The  hook  should  be  made 
very  small  and  deep.  It  should  have  the 
proper  slant  also,  and  should  be  made  so 
that  if  a  vertical  line  were  drawn  across 


When  a  circle  vowel  precedes  or  follows 

a  hook  it  should  not   interfere   with   the 

characteristic  form  of  the  hook;  but  comes 

outside  of  it : 
Correct  forms: 


^ 


J?..- 


Incorrect  forms: 


C7>        ^      c^ 


Practice  the  following  words  containing 
the  foregoing  combinations: 


r^ 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  intervention  of  a 
vowel  does  not  destroy  the  distinctive  form 
of  the  strokes. 

When  the  hooks  are  turned  on  their 
sides  they  should  look  like  this : 


When  joined  to  downward  or  other  char- 
acters the  hooks  should  be  distinctive  in 
form: 


//  ^  / 


/^7 
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Observe  how  the  hooks  are  executed 
when  one  follows  another  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing: 

*— ^       'n '      2^ ^        7      7 

The  distinction  in  the  movements  used 
in  the  execution  of  the  "ye"  and  "ya" 
loops  as  distinguished  from  joined  circles 
should  be  carefully  analyzed  and  prac- 
ticed. That  these  are  infrequent  combina- 
tions is  one  reason  why  they  should  he  well 
executed  when  encountered.  Study  and 
practice   the    following   contrasted    forms: 


^  ^ 


In  the  first  few  lessons  all  of  the  ele- 
mentary shorthand  material  is  presented. 
The  lessons  that  follow  are  only  different 
combinations  of  these  elementary  strokes. 
Hence  it  is  of  very  great  importance  that 
you  early  acquire  correct  movement  in 
execution. 

The  movements  you  acquire  now  will 
gradually  become  automatic.  Sooner  or 
later  the  law  of  habit  will  get  you  in  its 
clutches.  If  your  habits  are  good,  the 
sooner  the  law  takes  hold  the  better  off 
you  will  be.  But  if  the  habits  are  bad, 
it  will  be  next  to  an  impossible  task  to  rid 
yourself  of  them. 

Next  month  some  more  problems  will 
be  discussed. 

The  Antiquity  of  Shorthand 

MUCH  confusion  prevails  in  the 
mind  of  the  average  person  as  to 
the  antiquity  of  shorthand  writing, 
it  being  the  common  impression  that  short- 
hand is  a  modern  art  introduced  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century.  And  this 
idea  is  constantly  being  fostered  by  the 
publishers  of  some  of  the  old-time  sys- 
tems. As  a  matter  of  fact,  shorthand  prob- 
ably is  almost  as  old  as  longhand  writing 
itself.  The  Bible  makes  frequent  mention 
of  "ready  writers,"  the  "scribes"  of  those 
ancient  times,  who  in  all  probability  used 
some  sort  of  shorthand   abbreviations   for 


facilitating  their  work.  Just  how  old  short- 
hand is  has  not  been  determined  with  anv 
historic  exactness,  but  it  is  certain  that  it 
was  well  developed  at  least  a  century  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Christ.  The  following 
timely  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Times  of  January  16 
is  to  all  practical  purposes  historically 
correct : 

"Shorthand  is  so  intimately  associated 
in  our  minds  with  the  rush  of  modem  times 
and  methodsi  that  it  is  startling  to  learn 
that  some  form  of  it  was  known  to  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  Yet  there 
appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  orations 
of  Cicero  were  reported  with  a  skill  and 
rapidity  equal,  perhaps,  to  those  of  many 
modern  stenographers.  It  is,  however,  dif- 
ficult to  state  just  how  old  is  the  system 
of  abbreviated  writing.  The  Greeks  called 
it  tachygraphy.  Xenophon  is  believed  to 
have  employed  this  system  of  taking  notes 
of  the  lectures  of  Socrates,  which  would 
take  it  back  to  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ.  This  is  disputed  by  some  author- 
ities, but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  about 
its  use  in  the  first  century.  By  some  it  is 
held  that  the  development  of  shorthand 
was  due  especially  to  Marcus  TuUius.  Tiro. 
Born  in  Latium  in  103  B.  C,  Tiro,  who 
was  a  slave,  was  reared  with  Cicero,  who 
was  some  years  his  junior.  Freed,  he  be- 
came Cicero's  secretary,  and  in  this  ca- 
pacity aided  him  greatly.  In  the  famous 
trialof  Cataline  (63  B.  C.)  the  steno- 
graphic skill  of  Tiro  was  shown  at  its 
height. 

"In  the  first  centurv  before  Christ  a  dis- 
course  of  Cato  Uticensis  was,  according  to 
Plutarch,  taken  down  by  shorthand  report- 
ers. Early  in  the  third  century  of  our  era 
is  encountered  the  term  "semeiograpb" 
(stenographic  character),  used  by  the 
Greek  orator.  Flavins  Philostratus.  Dri- 
gen  of  Alexandria  (1 85-25 1  A.  D.)  noted 
his  sermons  in  shorthand,  and  Socrates, 
the  ecclesiastical  historian  of  the  fourth 
century,  said  that  parts  of  sermons  of  St, 
John  Chrysostom  were  preserved  by  the 
same  process." 


0 

"Remember  you  are  responsible  for  tlie 
talents,  for  the  time,  for  the  opportunities 
you  now  have;  improve  them  as  one  who 
must  give  an  account." 
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Business  Letters 

(The  key  to  this  plate  will  be  given  next  month.) 
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••The  Hopeful  Orator" 

(For  key,  see  O.  G.  A.  Dept.,  January  Number) 
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"Order  of  Gregg  Artists" 

I  *  clui  composed  of  ardilic  vvrilcn  of  ihe  lynem.  whkh  tu>  for  in  obfci 
devdopmeni  of  ardstiy  in  writing.     Thii  dcputuKnt  is  ihe  official 

ipokeirnan  of  (he  dan.      CotxkicKd  by  Alice  L  Rmne.  O.  C.  A.. 

32  S.  Wab*4i  Avenue.  Chicago,  to  whom   »ll  comimi 
rdkling  lo  ihii  d^uunent  Jwuld  be  addrened. 


or  the  mouth  following  date  of  publlcatli 

TheO.  O.  A.  iaa«elecl  .      . 

benhip  i*  rranted  only  to  thoae  wlioee  not 
questionable  artistic  merit.  It  is  worth  your  while  to 
try  Ibr  lueinbenhiit.  Yoa  may  oot  succeed  the  first  time 
yon  tTT.  because  the  standard  is  very  hirh.  But  you 
will  not  know  until  you  do  try. 

The  emblem  of  the  clan  is  a  trianfle  enckMing  the 
characters  O.  O.  A.  The  leftside  of  the  trianvle  stands 
tor  "tbeorr."  the  ri(ht  side  tot  "accuracy"  and  the  base 
for  "beauty"  —  the  three  qualities  that  to  to  make  up 


ALTHOUGH  it  was  only  last  month 
that  we  announced  the  "Local  Or- 
der" idea,  several  aplcndid  clubs 
tiave  reached  us,  and  we  are  glad  to  add 
them  to  the  list  headed  by  "Local  Order" 
number  one,  sent  in  in  December,  by  Mr. 
Rude  of  Carthage,  Mq.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Blanchard'a  group  of  "artists" 
deserves  the  title  "Local  Order"  number 
two.  There  are  only  a  few  students  in  his 
class  who  are  not  yet  members  of  the  O. 
G.  A.,  but  we  are  assured  that  their  tests 
will  be  forthcoming  in  the  course  of  a  few 
-weeks.  Mr.  Blanchard  writes  that  his  class 
has  organised  a  tentative  O.  G.  A.  clan, 
and  that  the  following  officers  have  been 
elected:  Miss  Anna  Larson,  President; 
Miss  Martha  Anderson,  Vice-President, 
and  Mr.  James  Nevin,  Secretary.  A  few 
of  the  Ottumwa  members  will  be  found 
listed    in  the  January  number.     The  new 


i^those.  granted  the  card  of  member- 
ship on  the  the  January  test — are  Martha 
Anderson,  Elizabeth  Anderson,  Alta  Cul- 
bertson,  Theresa  Brady,  Lynette  Herring- 
ton,  James  Nevin,  Eugene  Parker,  Vic- 
toria Darrell,  Nellie  Jones,  Ruth  Edmund, 
Ruth  Partlow  and  Walter  Schafer. 

We  wish  to  confer  "Local  Order"  num- 
ber three  on  the  club  sent  in  by  Mr.  J.  F. 
Yenner,  High  School,  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 
Several  members  of  his  class  sent  in  their 
papers  last  month,  and  the  new  members 
listed  this  month  are  William  Dupree, 
Earl  Himes  and  John  Simon.  We  have 
not  heard  from  Mr.  Yenner  in  regard  to 
the  organization  of  his  "Local  Order,"  but 
we  expect  to  hear  from  him  just  as  soon 
as  the  members  can  meet  and  make  ar- 
rangements for  their  future  work. 

Miss  Nellie  L.  Nusser  of  the  Bucyrus 
Business  College,  Bucyrus,  Oho,  sends  us 
her  write-up  of  the  January  teat,  with  the 
following  letter: 

Enclosed  ftnd  31.00  and  also  four  copies 
of  "The  Hopeful  Orslor"  written  in  shorthand 
by  the  following  students  of  the  Bucyrus  Busi- 
ness College:  Irene  Bogan,  Flora  Beer  and 
Gladys  Msrtz.  My  own  paper  is  included.  We 
wish  to  become  members  of  the  O.  G.  A.  if  the 
copies  enclosed  meet  with  your  approval. 

All  the  students  are  very  much  interested  in 
this  work,  and  I  think  perhaps  that  more  of 
them  will  try  in  a  very  short  time. 

Good !  And  now,  Misa  Nusser,  please 
see  that  our  young  friends  get  together 
and  organize  "Local  Order"  number  four ! 
Unless  we  hear  from  you  to  the  contrary, 
we  shall  put  you  down  on  our  books  as 
"Local  Order"  number  four,  and  we  are 
anxious  to  make  note  of  the  officers.  Or 
perhaps  you  will  wish  to  postpone  the 
election  until  after  some  of  your  other 
students  have  sent  in  their  teata.  At  any 
rate,  write  ua. 

And  now  we  wonder  if  it  wouldn't  be  a 
good  plan   for  the  officers  of  the  various 
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clubs  to  correspond  with  each  other  re- 
garding their  work.  Discuss  your  prob- 
lems, and  then,  when  there  is  no  apparent 
solution,  write  to  headquarters,  and  we 
may  be  able  to  help  you  out. 

There  seems  to  be  a  slight  misunder- 
standing as  to  the  meaning  of  our  Order. 
We  are  reminded  of  a  letter  just  received 
from  one  of  our  best  known  business  col- 
lege teachers  who  writes: 

In  working  up  the  O.  G.  A.  idea  in  our 
classes,  how  much  assistance  should  the  teacher 
give  the  student?  Is  it  right  to  drill  the  stu- 
dents on  the  monthly  tests  and  then  have  them 
sent  in?  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  test  only  of 
execution  and  of  the  teacher^s  theory.  It  seems 
unfair  in  some  ways  to  place  ordinary  students 
on  a  list  with  such  teachers  as  Miss  Dixon,  Paul 
G.  Duncan,  Miss  Hunter,  Mr.  Jakeman,  Mr. 
Zimpfer,  and  others  of  recognized  ability. 

I  may  have  the  wrong  idea  entirely.  Please 
set  me  right. 

That  brings  to  us  the  thought  that  per- 
haps there  ii  some  misunderstanding  about 
the  Order.  Because  a  student  in  the  Gem 
City  Business  College  has  been  granted 
one  of  our  certificates  is  no  evidence  that 
his  writing  is,  in  any  way,  equal  to  Mr. 
Duncan's !  No,  indeed.  It  means  that  his 
work  comes  up  to  the  standard  adopted  by 
the  Committee — not  necessarily  that  it  is 
on  a  par  with  that  of  Mr.  Duncan!  Mr. 
Zimpfer  does  beautiful  work  and  some  of 
his  students  are  excellent  writers  of  the 
system,  worthy  of  membership  in  the  Or- 
der of  Gregg  Artists,  but  few  of  them  can 
write  as  well  as  he.  We  do  not  expect 
you,  teacher  friends,  to  drill  your  students 
on  the  tests,  but  there  is  no  harm  done  in 
assisting  them  a  little  with  their  work  in 
this  connection.  They  must  be  past  the 
theory  stage  before  it  is  advisable  for  them 
to  attempt  to  win  the  certificate.  We  are 
assuming  that  they  have  a  creditable 
knowledge  of  the  rules  and  their  applica- 
tion, and  our  aim  is  towards  the  artistic 
side.  If  the  applicant's  theory  is  poor  we 
take  it  that  it  is  review  he  needs — ^not 
drill  for  the  artistic!  Sometimes  an  ap- 
plicant is  refused  the  certificate,  not  so 
much  because  his  style  is  not  up  to  the 
required  standard,  but  more  because  he  is 
not  yet  ready  to  try  for  the  honor.  We 
must  bring  up  his  knowledge  of  the  rules 
to  the  required  standard  before  we  can  let 
Iiim  inside  the  gates  of  such  a  select  body 
as  we  are  trying  to  organize. 


For  the  test  this  month  we  have  selected 
the  matter  used  in  the  100  words  a  minute 
test  of  the  shorthand  contest  for  the  Con- 
necticut School  Championship^  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Connecticut  School 
Championship  Shorthand  Speed  Contest, 
on  February  22.  A  full  report  of  the  con- 
test will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
The  matter  used  is  from  a  hitherto  unpub- 
lished speech  by  William  J.  Bryan. 

o 

The  O.  G.  A.  Test 

The  declaration  of  independence  says  there 
are  certain  self-evident  truths.  If  I  were 
amending  that  statement,  I  would  say  that  all 
truth  is  self-evident,  and  the  best  service  you 
can  render  truth  is  to  state  it  so  plainly  Uiat 
it  can  be  understood,  for  when  a  truth  can  be 
understood  it  needs  no  argument.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  any  truth  can  be  stated  so 
plainly  that  no  one  will  dispute  it.  I  think  it 
was  Lord  Macaulay  who  said  that  eloquent  and 
learned  men  would  be  found  to  dispute  the  law 
of  gravitation  if  any  money  was  to  he  made  by 
it,  and  so  men  will  dispute  any  proposition, 
however  plain,  if  they  have  a  pecuniary  advan- 
tage to  gain  by  so  doing;  but,  my  friends,  truth 
can  be  so  plainly  stated  that  it  will  not  be  dis- 
puted unless  one  has  a  special  interest  in  dis- 
puting it,  and  when  you  find  a  man  who  has  a 
pecuniary  interest  adverse  to  a  truth,  one  who 
has  a  pecuniary  reason  for  not  seeing  a  thing 
that  oUiers  can  see,  in  not  accepting  the  truth, 
it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  argue  with  him;  there 
are  other  things  that  you  can  do  to  greater 
advantage.  Go  and  talk  to  somebody  else. 
For  instance,  if  you  say  to  a  man  that  it  is 
wrong  to  steal,  and  he  says,  '*0,  I  don't  know 
about  that,"  don't  argue  with  him — no  use,  it 
is  a  waste  of  time — search  him,  and  you  will 
probably  find  the  reason  in  his  pocket.  Then, 
next  to  clearness  of  statement,  I  would  put 
condensation — that  is,  the  saying  of  a  good  deal 
in  a  few  words.  The  epigram  is  valued  because 
it  condenses  a  great  deal  into  small  space,  and 
that  which  people  can  remember  easily  has  more 
weight  than  that  which  it  is  difficult  to  remem- 
ber, that  is,  that  which  is  too  long  to  pemcmber. 
The  maxim  has  been  valuable  through  all  his- 
tory, the  proverb  has  been  a  clear  brief  state- 
ment of  a  truth.  Now  I  have  had  some  ex- 
perience on  this  subject.  I  have  been  trying 
for  many  years  to  point  out  the  need  of  re- 
form; I  have  tried  to  show  that  an  abuse  taken 
in  its  beginning  was  more  easily  remedied  than 
when  full  grown,  and  I  have  upheld  a  proverb 
of  Solomon's:  "The  wise  man  foreseeth  the  evil 
and  hideth  himself,  but  the  foolish  pass  on  and 
arc  punished."  Now  it  is  a  great  thought,  a 
very  important  one,  and  it  is  beautifuUy  ex- 
pressed, but  I  used  it  for  years  and  it  fell,  ai^ 
it  has  fallen  this  afternoon,  on  an  unapprecia- 
tive  audience,  and  so  I  condensed  it  so  as   to 
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make  it  more  easily '  remembered,  and  I  saw 
at  once  that  in  its  condensed  form  it  was  more 
quicldy  received  and  more  firmly  held,  and  in 
its  condensed  form  it  reads  like  this,  **The  wise 
man  gets  the  idea  in  his  head,  the  foolish  man 
gets  it  in  the  neck."    Now —    (500  words.) 

List  of  New  Members 

Ella  A.  Anderson,  Chicago. 

Martha  Anderson,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

Elizabeth  Anderson,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

Flora  Beer,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

Irene  Bogan,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

Theresa  Brady,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

Kate  Browning,  Evansville,  Ind. 

Samuel  A.  Caraso,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Alta  Culbertson,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

Victoria  Darrell,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

Frances  Dodge,  Lyons,  Iowa.  ^ 

William  Dupree,  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

Ruth  Edmund,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

Agnes  R.  Fullerton,  Marcus  Hook,  Pa. 

M.  J.  Gaertner,  Martins  Ferry,  Ohio. 

C.  A.  Glover,  Lincoln,  Cal. 

Dorothy  Hailey,  Leacombe,  Cheshire,  Eng- 
land. 

Leland  Headland,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Lynette  Herrington,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

Earl  Himes,  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

Anton  H.  Jensen,  Blair,  Nebr. 

Nellie  Jones,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

John  Kass,  Menominee,  Mich. 

Emma  V.  Larson,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Ruth  L.  Lea,  Danville,  Va. 

Marie  Maha£Fy,  Sandstone,  Minn. 

Gladys  Marts',  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

James  Nevin,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

Nellie  L.  Nusser,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

Eugene  Parker,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

Irene  Paroz,  Massillon,  Ohio. 

Ruth  Partlow,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

Frances  Effinger- Raymond,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

Blanche  Reid,  Moberly,  Mo. 

Walter  Schafer,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

John  Simon,  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

Arthur  Smith,  Anfield,  Liverpool,  England. 

Rupert  P.  SoRelle,  New  York  City. 

Amos  Thornton,  Washington  Court  House, 
Ohio. 

Marion  E.  Whitney,  Brockton,  Mass. 

S.  T.  Willis,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Can. 


'*To  have  one's  mentality  stirred  by  the 
passion  for  expansion ;  to  be  dragged  out  of 
the  narrow  rut  of  ignorance;  to  feel  one's 
life    grow  larger,   wider   and   fuller — this 

is   success." 

•     •     • 

N^othing  is  denied  to  well-directed  labor. 
— Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 


V  Envoi 

(With  apologies  to  Rudyard  Kipling) 

"When  Earth's  last  letter  is  written  and 

the  scratch  of  the  last  pen  is  stilled^ 
When  the  oldest  ribbon  has  faded  and  the 

youngest  typist  is  killed^ 
We  shall  rest  and  faith  we  shall  need  it; 

lie  down  for  an  aeon  or  two, 
With  never  a  shrill  alarm-clock  to  set  us 

to  work  anew." 

"And  those  who  were  neat  shall  be  happy, 
they  shall  sit  on  a  cushioned  chair 

Each  weary  and  separate  *steno'  so  cum- 
bered about  with  care ; 

They  shall  have  real  leisure  to  draw  from, 
with  never  a  telephone's  call. 

And  their  heads  shall  have  ceased  from 
aching  and  never  be  tired  at  all." 

"With  never  an  agent  to  gossip  and  never 

a  boss  to  blame. 
And  no  one  need  scrimp  on  pennies  or  care 

for  her  business  fame. 
But  each  for  ever  and  ever,  in  a  separate 

star  alone, 
Shall  Do  The  Things  She  Has  Longed  To, 

In  Time  That  Is  All  Her  Own." 
— Lucy  McMechan,  London,  Ont.,  Can. 


Kind  Words 

I  find  the  Writer  to  be  more  and  more 
valuable  as  time  goes  on,  and  feel  that 
I  cannot  go  without  it.  It  has  certainly 
cheered  me  over  many  rocky  places,  and 
I  attribute  much  of  my  good  fortune  to 
it.— Oscar   P.    Stooks,   190   State   Street, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

*  *     * 

I  enjoy  reading  the  Gregg  Writer  and 
get  a  great  deal  of  useful  information  from 
it.  I  think  every  progressive  Gregg  stenog- 
rapher would  do  well  to  subscribe. — 
Florence  Gilbert,  Rio,  Wis. 

*  «     « 

I  have  taken  the  Gregg  Writer  for  one 
year,  and  wouldn't  be  without  it.  The 
articles  are  so  interesting  and  full  of  use- 
ful information  that  if  one  wants  to  be- 
come an  expert  in  Gregg  Shorthand  he 
needs  your  magazine. — Andrew  Plantinga, 
Whitinsville,  Mass. 
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The  New  President  of  the  Chicago  Law  Reporters'  Association 
—Fred  H.  Gurtler 

writer  winning  the  medal  was  never 
dreamed  of  by  the  writers  of  old- time 
systems. 

Before  taking  up  Gregg  Shorthand  Mr. 
Gurtler  had  previously  written  the  Mun- 
8on  system  for  about  a  year,  but  becoming 
dissatisfied    with    it,    he    began    to    study 
Gregg   Shorthand    at   Zion   City,    Illinois, 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Judd.     Later 
he  went  to  Chicago  where  he  became   a 
stenographer    in   the   office    of   Armour   & 
Company,  and  afterwards  secured  a  posi- 
tion    as     instructor     in 
Gregg  School,  Chicago, 
where  he   remained   six 
months,  leaving  to  take 
up   the   work    of   short- 
hand reporting  in  May, 
1908.        The     following 
April    he    entered    the 
fourth     international 
shorthand  speed  contest 
in  Providence,  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  established  a 
world's  record  for  speed 
for  one  of  his  age  and 
experierice — 218     words 
per    minute.      He    had 
then    had    but    four 
years'    experience    as    a 
shorthand  writer— a  n  d 
GoTLM  one  year  of  that  was 

with  a  different  system. 
In  this  contest  he  was  pitted  against  some 
of  the  most  expert  and  fastest  writers  of 
the  world,  including  such  writers  as  Wil- 
lard  Bottome,  W.  L.  Ormsby  and  Clyde  H. 
Marshall,  reporters  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  New  York  City,  and  Miss  Nellie  Wood, 
official  reporter  in  Boston.  The  following 
year,  althougli  actively  engaged  in  report- 
ing and  having  no  time  for  special  practice 
for  the  event,  he  entered  the  international 
contest  again  and  won  the  Miner  gold 
medal  permanently,  exceeding  by  twenty- 
three  words  per  minute  the  previous  rec- 
ord on  the  class  of  matter  dictated. 

Mr.  Gurtler  has  been  an  active  member 
of  the  Chicago  Law  Reporters'  Associa- 
tion for  several  years.  He  has  had  wide 
experience  in  reporting  of  all  kinds,  and 


AT  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
Chicago  Law  Reporters'  Associa- 
tion the  Association  showed  its  faith 
and  confidence  in  Mr.  Fred  H.  Gurtler  and 
paid  a  high  tribute  to  his  skill  as  a  re- 
porter by  electing  him  to  the  presidency. 
It  is  a  signal  honor  to  come  to  one  of  his 
age  and  experience. 

Mr.  Gurtler,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
reporting  firm  of  Gurtler,  Lock  wood  and 
Johnson,  Chicago,  is  well  known  to  the 
readers  of  the  Gregg  Writer  as  the  editor 
of  the  Reporters'  De- 
partment. He  entered 
the  reporting  profession 
in  May,  1908,  in  a  short 
time  built  up  a  very 
large  reporting  business, 
and  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  skilful  report- 
ers in  Chicago — or  the 
Middle  West.  And,  it 
may  be  mentioned  inci- 
dentally, to  work  up  a 
big  reporting  business 
in  Chicago  is  about  as 
convincing  evidence  of 
merit  as  can  be  pro- 
duced, since  the  report- 
ing business  in  that  city 
is  on  a  competitive  basis 
and  the  reporters  doing  Fmo  h. 

tl]c    best    work    get   the 
basin  esB. 

Mr.  Gurtler  first  sprang  into  national 
prominence  as  a  shorthand  writer  when  he 
won  the  famous  Miner  Medal  in  the  fifth 
international  shorthand  speed  contest  in 
Washington,  1910.  He  exceeded  the  pre- 
vious record  on  non-court  matter  in  the 
international  contests  by  twenty-three 
words  per  minute.  The  Miner  Medal  had 
been  bitterly  competed  for  by  the  best 
shorthand  writers  of  the  world,  had  been 
won  twice  by  England  and  once  by  Amer- 
ica. This  contest  was  to  decide  the  final 
award  of  the  medal.  Mr.  Gurtlers  win- 
ning of  it  permanently  created  a  sensation 
in  the  shorthand  world,  for  he  had  hardly 
been  beard  of  up  to  that  time,  and  at  that 
time     the    possibility    of    a    non-Pitmanic 
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his  work  has  carried  him  to  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  He  haa  re- 
ported the  conventions  and  meetings  of 
medical,  dental,  chemists',  electrical  en- 
gineers', manufacturers'  and  fraternal 
associations  and  his  work  has  covered 
practically  every  phase  of  human  activity. 
Mr.  Gurtler  was  one  of  the  staff  of  re- 
porters engaged  to  report  the  proceedings 
of  the  National  Republican  Committee  and 
the  Credentials  Committee.  This  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  the  most  exhausting 
and  nerve-racking  reporting  jobs  ever 
known.  He  is  also  an  active  member  of 
the  Chicago  A.ssociation  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Gurtler 's  career  has  special  interest 
for  teachers  because  he  was  once  a  teacher 
himself.  In  his  talks  at  conventions,  he 
never  fails  to  lay  stress  upon  the  splendid 


training  for  reporting  work  that  he  got  as 
a  teacher.  In  the  first  place,  it  trained 
him  to  write  a  beautiful  style  of  shorthand. 
He  employs  the  principles  of  the  system 
with  a  degree  of  accuracy  that  is  rarelv 
found  among  reporters  generally.  He  laid 
the  foundation  for  his  skill  and  speed  as 
a  shorthand  writer  while  he  was  a  teacher. 
The  accuracy  of  his  work— a  quality  in 
shorthand  writing  that  was  undoubtedly 
impressed  upon  him  in  his  teaching  days — 
has  made  him  one  of  the  best  reporters  in 
the  country. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Gurtler  for  this 
fine  recognition  of  his  worth  by  his  fellow 
workers;  and  we  congratulate  the  Chicago 
Law  Reporters"  Association  on  electing  a 
president  of  such  ability. 


O0O 

Review  of  "Remington  Notes" 


THAT  interest- 
ing and  inspi- 
rational maga- 
KJnc     for    stenogra- 
phers,     Remington 

this  month  in  an  en- 
tirely new  and  artis- 
tic dress.  The  cut  of 
t  b  e  cover  furnished 
by  the  Remington 
Company,  which  we 
take  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting, does  not 
nearly  do  justice  to 
its  beauty. 

The  magazine  i  s 
printed  in  two  colors 
and  is  not  only  typo- 
graphically beautiful, 
but  is  always  brimful 


of  news  and  articles 
of  interest  to  stenog- 
raphers and  typists. 
This  number  contains 
two  articles  that  ate 
of  particular  interest 
to  our  readers.  Ore 
is  entitled  "Drops  in 
the  Bucket  of  Steno- 
graphic Success"  by 
Harold  H.  Smith,  a 
Rat  ional  operator 
and  Gregg  writer, 
and  another  illus- 
trated articie  iiNnit 
Miss  Salome  L.  Tarr, 
who  won  world-wide 
fame  as  Gover- 
nor Wilson's  stenog- 
rapher. 


0-0O 


""PHE  only  hope  of   pieserving  what   is  best   lies  in  the   piactise  of    an 
immenBe  charity,  a  wide  toleiance,  a  sincere  respect  for  opinions  (hat 
are  not  ours. — P.  G.  Hamerton. 
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THE  special  requests  are  mentioned 
in  the  following  directory.  We  have 
only  one  message  not  included — an 
apology  from  Mr.  Harry  L.  Loop,  Jr.,  of 
West  Philadelphia.  In  his  recent  change 
of  address  his  correspondence  has  suffered 
somewhat.  It  will  hardly  be  necessary  to 
ask  his  fellow  members'  leniency.  That  is 
assumed  when  we  join  the  "clan," 

The  New  Members 


May  R.  Finn,  Evansville.  Wis.  (Would  like 
to  hear  from  stenographers,  especially  those  in 
Butte,  MonL) 

Lola  Henion.  Litchfield,  Minn.  (Would  like 
to  hear  from  those  doing  law,  banking  and  real 
estate  work,  also  Civil  Service  employes.) 

Rtllwiy 

Hetrnan  Bauer,  750  Gleodale  St.,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.     Ortgon  Short  Line. 

W.  V,  Gardner,  Room  1161,  50  Church  St., 
New  York  City.     Erit  B.  R. 

Mmnufact urine  ind  Buiidioa  Supplie* 

D.   C.   Duellea,   218   N.   Grnnt   St.,   Chanute, 

Kans.     Aihgrove  Lime  ^  Portland  Cement  Co. 

Elisabeth  E.  MiUer,  care  Wallace  Stone  Co., 

Bay  Port,  Mich, 

Plato  H,  Taylor,  5937  Jefferson  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago.    Crane  Co.     jElevators.] 

C,  W,  Pratt,  Cottonwood  Falls,  Kans.  (Pre- 
fers cards  showins  artistic  views  of  scenery, 
either  mountain,  lake,  or  forest,) 

Student! 

Robert  Campbell,  481  N.  Sixth  St.,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.     Brown't  Butineti  College. 

Earl  M,  Comwell,  Park  Rapids,  Minn.  High 
Srhool. 

Kenneth  Fitzgibbon,  8S9  State  St.,  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.    Bigh  School. 

Irene  Francis,  710  N,  83d  St.,  SeatUe,  Wash. 
WiUon'i    Modem   Bueineet   College.      (Prefers 


Ora  Hoy,  Cedar  Rapids  Business  College, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Frances  Kelleher,  3j8  Maple  St.,  Marlboro, 
Mass,    Marlboro  Bueineii  College. 

Didier  A.  Landaiche,  St.  Stanislaus  College, 
Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss. 

James  W.  Long,  Jr.,  Williamsport,  Md. 
Waehington  Ci/untg  High  School. 

Margaret  Loughlin,  S61  Church  St.,  Marl- 
boro, Mass.    Marlboro  Btuineie  College. 

Matilda  Sorey,  Highley,  Arii.  Meia  Union 
High  School. 

Agnes  L.  Lyons,  87  Essex  St.,  Marlboro, 
Mass.    Marlboro  Butiness  College. 

Josie  Squire,  Cedar  Rapids  Business  College, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

I..  E.  Squires,  3113  S.  Eighth  St.,  Tacoma, 
Wash.     Bevtel  Bueineei  College. 

Miss  Wilda  Wise,  Cedar  Rapids  Business 
College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Ganeril 

Catherine  Amato,  33  Prospect  St.,  Norwalk, 
Ohio.  (Would  especially  like  to  hear  from 
Italian  writers  of  our  system,  but  will  answer 
all  cards.) 

Alma  J.  Berg,  106  Seventh  St.,  Wausau,  Wis. 
(Desires  views  of  high  schools,  especially,) 

Sadie  Aronson,  13  George  St.,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

Haiel  Bcnnette,  1119  Depot  St,  Calumet, 
Mich. 

Harold  Carey,  St.  Norbert's  College,  West 
DePere,  Wis. 

William  Dupree,  Bertha,  Ohio. 

Lulu  Jacobson,   1339   Washington   Ave,,   Ra- 

Etta  Kotzen,  IT  George  St.,  Oielsea,  Mass. 

E.  R.  Leonard,  Montrose,  Colo, 

I.  G.  Marchand,  St  Norbert's  College,  West 
DePere,  Wis, 

Virginia  McKinley,  232  W,  Broadway,  Mish- 
awaka,  Ind.     (Prefers  views.) 

Kathleen  O'Hara,  514  Sloan  St.,  Peoria,  III, 
(W'ould  like  to  hear  from  writers  in  Colorado 
and  Ma.ssBchusetts.) 

Bert    B.    Perkins,    R.    F.    D.    4,    Monticelio, 


s.) 

Grace   Hoy,  Cedar   Rapids  Bi 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Beatrice  N,  Jones,  141  S.  Elm  St.,  Otti 
Iowa.     High  School. 


Francis  Sehold,  16  Boone  St.,  Cumberland, 
Md.  (Is  especially  interested  in  dams,  bridges, 
wireless  stations  and  light  bouses.) 

Meredith  Staub,  Market  and  Fourth  Sts., 
Frederick,  Md.  /Will  reply  to  all  cards  re- 
College,  reived,  but  wouio  like  to  hear  from  South 
America  in  particular.) 

Justin  Whelan,  1517  Otto  Blvd.,  Chicago 
Heights,  111. 
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The  Gregg  Shorthand  Association 

Will  Hold  Gregg  Shorthand  Silver  Jubilee.— Letter  From  Pres.  Gurtler 


THIS  year  being  the  twenty-fifth  year 
since  Gregg  Shorthand  was  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  form  in  England 
and  the  twentieth  year  since  its  publication 
in  America^  it  seems  fitting  that  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Gregg  Writers  should  appropri- 
ately celebrate  this  memorable  occasion. 
Gregg  Shorthand  is  so  facile^  so  graceful, 
so  symmetrical^  so  complete^  and  the  exe- 
cution of  the  beautiful  forms  is  productive 
of  so  much  pleasure^  that  we  are  sure  that 
every  Gregg  writer  will  feel  it  a  privilege 
to  participate  in  this  event.  I  am  sure  that 
every  writer  feels  grateful  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  system  that  enables  him  to  do  his 
work  so  effectively — feels  that  his  life  is 
ennobled  from  the  constant  writing  of  ar- 
tistic characters.  A  practical  example  of 
this  is  the  very  noticeable  friendliness^  the 
fraternal  sociability  and  the  personal  in- 
terest that  exists  among  all  Gregg  writers. 
In  future  years  those  of  us  who  now  write 
Gregg  Shorthand  will  look  back  with  ex- 
quisite pleasure  upon  the  Silver  Jubilee  of 
^I'^g  Shorthand  if  we  make  it  a  conspic- 
uous success — or  with  apologetic  remorse  if 
we  fail  to  do  so.  You  don't  want  to  apol- 
ogize !  I  don't !  So  I  appeal  to  you  to  put 
your  heart  into  the  organization  of  a  cele- 
bration that  will  go  in  the  history  of  short- 
hand as  the  mqst  notable  celebration  of  its 
kind. 

You  can  do  your  part  by  giving  your 
moral  and  financial  support — by  putting 
your  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  working  to 
make  it  the  success  that  it  ought  to  be. 
The  latter  consists  in  sending  one  dollar 
for  membership  fee  for  one  year  to  the 
secretary,  and  the  former  consists  in  get- 
ting as  many  other  people  to  become  mem- 
bers as  possible  in  order  to  spread  the 
"festive  spirit"  at  the  coming  convention. 
We  need  your  co-operation,  not  only  the 
co-operation  of  the  writers  in  America  but 
in  every  country,  and  we  feel  it  will  for- 
ever be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  you  to 
co-operate  with  us  in  the  celebration. 

The  Executive  Committee  is  arranging 
a  program  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  its 
Chairman,  Mr.  George  H.  Zimpfer  of  the 
Cream  City  Business  College,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,   will   be   glad   to   answer   any 


questions  you  may  wish  to  ask  him  con- 
cerning our  plans. 

The  membership  fee  of  one  dollar  will 
entitle  you  to  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  convention.  Whether  you  are  able  to 
attend  the  entire  convention  or  not  you  will 
want  the  opportunity  to  read  the  full  re- 
port of  the  entire  proceedings.  Besides  a 
printed  report  of  the  proceedings  we  will 
publish  as  an  appendix  a  list  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Association,  and  this  list 
will  be  known  as  the  "Silver  Jubilee 
Roll."  It  will  be  a  distinction  to  have 
your  name  on  that  roll.  If  you  are 
merely  a  student  in  .  school  you  should 
by  all  means  get  your  name  on  this 
roll.  In  a  few  months  you  will  be  an  ac- 
tive worker  in  the  Gregg  army  of  stenog- 
raphers. We  want  this  roll  to  include 
everybody  that  knows  Gregg  Shorthand — 
students,  schoolmen  and  women,  teachers, 
reporters.  We  don't  feel  that  we  have  to 
present  any  argument  in  favor  of  joining 
the  Association  to  teachers  or  practical 
writers  of  the  system.  In  ten  years  the 
present  members  will  occupy  the  unique 
position  and  have  the  singular  honor  of 
being  among  that  class  of  people  who  can 
impartially  and  fairly  investigate  a  thing 
meritorious  and  when  convinced  of  its 
worth  adopt  it  regardless  of  what  others 
may  think.  It  seems  to  us  if  the  fee 
were  twenty-five  dollars  it  would  be- 
hoove every  Gregg  writer  in  the  world  to 
become  a  member  this  year  if  never  before 
or  not  again  for  twenty-five  years.  You 
want  to  have  a  voice  in  and  lend  assistance 
to  this  movement  which  will  in  a  measure 
show  our  appreciation  and  gratitude  to  the 
inventor  of  the  system  we  write. 

While  you  are  thinking,  send  in  a  dollar 
to  Miss  Pearl  A.  Power,  care  West  Chica- 
go Park  Commissioners,  Chicago.  We  want 
your  action  within  fifteen  days  at  the  out- 
side. The  Association  is  dependent  for  its 
funds  upon  membership  dues,  and  we  must 
have  quick  response  to  enable  us  to  make 
and  carry  out  plans  for  an  appropriate 
celebration. 

Won't  you  send  a  dollar  to-day.^ 
(Signed)     Fred  H.  Gurtler, 

President, 
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Connecticut  Shorthand  Championship  Again  Won  by  a  Gregg 

Writer 


FOR  the  second  time  in  succession 
the  Connecticut  School  Champion- 
ship Shorthand  Speed  Contest  for 
the  Monroe  Medal,  presented  by  W.  I. 
Monroe,  Waterbury,  has  been  won  by  a 
student  of  the  Meridan  High  School.  The 
contest  was  open  to  students  of  both  pub- 
lic and  private  schools  who  began  the 
study  of  shorthand  since  September,  1911. 
Some  surprise  was  expressed  last  year 
when  a  student  in  a  high  school.  Miss  Mc- 
Carthy, of  the  Meridan  High  School — and 
the  only  writer  of  Gregg  Shorthand  in  the 
contest — won  the  contest,  as  it  was  thought 
that  the  high  school  students  would  not 
have  afay  chance  of  success  in  competition 
with  the  students  in  private  business 
schools  where  more  time  and  attention  is 
concentrated  on  shorthand. 

Last  year  Miss  McCarthy  won  the  con- 
test on  the  80-word  test,  making  but  three 
errors.  This  year  the  contest  attracted  a 
large  number  of  contestants,  there  being 
twenty-one  actual  entries  for  the  short- 
hand contest — nineteen  Pitmanic  writers 
and  two  Gregg  writers.  Seven  attempted 
the  100- word  test  with  the  following  re- 
sults : 

First:  Mathilda  Bedigie,  Meridan  High 
School  (Gregg  Shorthand),  8  errors. 

Second:  Ethel  Neachen,  Shelton  High 
School  (Pitman),  IS  errors. 

Third:  Helen  Barker,  Meridan  High 
School  (Gregg  Shorthand),  14  errors. 

The  other  contestants  on  this  test  made 
21,  25,  S8  and  49  errors  respectively. 
Miss  Bedigie's  wonderful  accuracy,  only  3 
errors  in  500  words — 99  2-5  per  cent  per- 
fect— and  especially  on  straight  literary 
matter,  was  commented  on  most  favorably. 
The  matter  used  in  the  100- word  test 
(which  will  be  found  in  the  O.  G.  A.  de- 
partment as  the  test  exercise  for  this 
month)  was  from  an  unpublished  speech 
by  William  J.  Bryan.  .It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  have  this  counted  out  and  dictated 
to  students  at  the  rate  given  in  the  Water- 
bury  contest,  and  to  compare  the  results 
with  those  obtained  in  the  contest.  Miss 
Bedigie  made  but  three  errors.  She  omitted 
the  word  "O"  in  the  sentence,  **0,  I  don't 


know  about  tliat,"  wrote  "feeling"  for 
"valued"  and  "matter"  for  "need."  The 
matter  is  not  by  any  means  easy  neither  is 
it  extraordinarily  hard — it  is  just  good  ma- 
terial to  test  the  writers'  ability;  but  any 
orie  who  can  write  100  words  a  minute  on 
this  kind  of  matter  would  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  a  business  office  where  the  vocab- 
ulary is  much  more  simple  and  the  phras- 
ing possibilities  greater. 

Miss  Bedigie's  accuracy  according  to 
the  rules  adopted  was  only  97  per  cent 
perfect,  but  in  reality  on  the  percentage 
basis  was  99  2-5  per  cent.  The  rules 
state:  "For  each  error  in  transcribing  will 
be  deducted  1  per  cent.  The  -speed  at 
which  the  dictation  was  given  will  be 
counted  as  the  gross  speed  in  the  contest" 
The  gross  speed  under  this  rule  being  100 
words  a  minute,  three  errors  would  give 
a  grading  of  97  per  cent. 

Dictations  of  five  minutes  each  were 
given  at  80,  90,  100,  110  and  120  words 
a  minute  and  were  read  by  Dr.  Edward 
H.  Eldridge  of  Simmons  College,  Boston, 
Mass.  The  dictations  followed  one  ofter 
the  other  with  brief — very  brief — ^breath- 
ing  spells  after  each. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Kimball,  who  has  managed 
practically  all  of  the  international  type- 
writing contests  in  New  York,  had  charge 
of  the  contest  and  performed  his  duties  in 
his  customary  brilliant  manner.  No  type- 
writing or  shorthand  contest  of  any  kind 
would  now  be  complete  unless  it  was  di- 
rected by  the  able  hand  of  J.  N.  Kimball. 
Everything  went  off  without  a  hitch  and 
the  results  were  ready  to  be  announced 
before  the  program  of  the  association  had 
been  completed. 

As  showing  the  tremendous  interest 
manifested  in  the  contests,  fourteen  differ- 
ent schools  were  represented.  The  high 
schools  of  New  Britain,  Meriden,  Shelton. 
Central  District,  Derby,  Farrington  and 
Bristol  all  sent  contestants.  In  addition 
to  these  there  were  seven  important  pri- 
vate business  schools  represented. 

We  extend  congratulations  to  Miss 
Bedigie,  Miss  Barker,  and  to  their  teacher. 
Miss  Elwell,  for  their  brilliant  success. 
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The  great  success  of  these  contests  and 
the  increased  speed  shown  in  the  short- 
hand contest  suggests  the  thought  that  the 
schools  of  other  states  might  do  well  to 
imitate  the  example  of  Connecticut  in  hold- 
ing a  contest  of  this  kind.  Last  year  the 
shorthand  speed  was  eighty  words  a 
minute  with  only  three  errors.  This  year 
it  was  increased  to  one  hundred  a  minute 
w^ith  only  three  errors.  Contests  of  this 
kind  cannot  help  but  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  students.  They  lend  an  interest  to 
the  shorthand  work  that  otherwise  would 
be  lacking.  They  tend  to  obtain  better  re- 
sults all  around. 

The  Typewriting  Contest 

Great  interest  is  noted  in  the  typewrit- 
ing contest — or  rather  in  the  two  typewrit- 
ing contests,  one  for  the  School  Champion- 
ship of  Connecticut,  and  the  other  for  the 
State  Championship.  The  former  contest 
was  open  only  to  those  who  had  begun  the 
study  of  typewriting  "in  a  bona  fide  public 


or  private  school"  since  September,  1911. 
Mr.  James  E.  Colgan  of  the  Waterbury 
Business  College,  operating  an  Underwood 
machine,  won  both  championships  with  a 
total  of  1,980  words,  or  a  net  speed  of  66 
words  a  minute.  Miss  Lura  D.  Wooster, 
operating  a  Remington  machine,  won  sec- 
ond place  with  a  total  of  1,970  words,  or 
a  net  speed  of  65  2-S  words  a  minute. 

The  Underwood  Luncheon 

• 
After  the  morning's  program  had  been 

disposed  of,  the  members  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Commercial  Teachers'  Association  and 
the  contestants  were  invited  to  a  luncheon 
given  by  the  Underwood  Typewriter  Com- 
pany at  the  Hotel  Elton.  "Banquet"  would 
be  a  much  more  appropriate  title,  however, 
for  the  splendid  spread  that  was  served. 
Mr.  C.  V.  Oden,  school  manager  of  the 
Underwood  Typewriter  Company,  was  the 
toastmaster  and  in  a  brief  speech  wel- 
comed his  guests. 


Capitalize  Courtesy 

By  Frances  Effinger-Raymond 


THE  owner  of  a  business  that  has 
grown  from  an  obscure  store  to  an 
immense  concern,  with  branches  in 
every  city  in  the  United  States,  states 
that  he  has  won  by  capitalizing  courtesy. 
At  the  outset,  he  appreciated  that  good 
manners  and  a  pleasant  way  cost  noth- 
ing and  at  the  same  time  yield  a  rich 
return.  He  based  his  whole  business,  as 
it  expanded,  on  this  idea.  His  clerks  and 
salesmen  were  drilled  to  have  a  smile,  a 
thank  you,  a  winning  manner  with  cus- 
tomers. No  matter  how  unreasonable  and 
rude  others  might  be,  they  were  never  to 
lose  their  tempers.  He  kept  his  employees 
under  vigilant  observation,  set  traps  for 
them  to  test  their  self-control,  till  it  be- 
came known  that  the  best  road  to  advance- 
ment in  his  service  Was  along  the  line  of 
courtesy  to  the  public. 

Courtesy  has  a  profound  effect  upon 
business,  not  only  of  the  humblest  but  of 
the  largest  kind.  A  man  who  meets  a 
kicker  graciously  and  seems  intensely  in- 


terested in  adjusting  every  grievance  usu- 
ally sees  the  kicker  slink  away  shame- 
facedly never  to  return,  unless  he  return 
as  a  cordial  friend.  Chesterfieldian  man- 
ners and  a  low  voice  generally  abate  rude- 
ness and  the  most  vicious  roar.  A  court- 
eous business,  as  personified  in  its  em- 
ployees, always  enjoys  a  well  deserved 
popularity;  the  reputation  of  being  a  kind 
of  corporate  good  fellow.  If  such  a  house, 
or  its  individual  members,  seek  any  reason- 
able privilege  or  concession  there  is  no 
club  hiding  for  it.  That  business  is  un- 
wise that  rides  rough-shod  over  its  clients 
or  its  customers.  The  people-be-damned 
attitude  is  no  longer  possible;  a  touch  of 
kindliness,  even  if  it  be  selfish,  is  never 
thrown  away.  A  world  of  trouble  could 
be  avoided  by  just  a  little  tact  and  court- 
esy. We  all  have  to  live  together  and 
work  together  and  our  mutual  relations 
will  be  made  far  more  agreeable  and  re- 
munerative if  we  capitalize  courtesy,  for 
it  is  a  big  business  asset. 
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Business  Women  Have  Risen  from  Stenographic  Positions 


MOST  of  the  stories  of  success  built 
on  shorthand  as  a  stepping-stone 
are  told  of  men.  It  is  tlierefore 
rather  refreshing  to  note  numerous  in- 
stances lately,  as  recorded  in  the  news- 
papers, of  women  who  have  graduated 
from  the  stenographer's  desk  to  positions 
that  are  rated  by  the  world  in  general  as 
something  higher.  The  variety  of  the  lines 
of  work  these  women  are  engaged  in  shows 
that  there  are  opportunities  on  every  hand, 
and  that  not  only  do  women  stenographers 
adapt  themselves  with  perfect  ease  to  their 
new  work  and  become  eminently  success- 
ful in  it,  but  respond  to  the  opportunities 
for  advancement  as  readily  as  men  do. 

The  New  York  Times  recently  con- 
tained an  article  showing  that  there  are 
a  large  number  of  women  lawyers  in  New 
York,  and  that  they  have  proved  equally 
successful  as  men.  One  of  the  really  big 
architects  of  New  York  is  a  woman. 

Of  course,  there  is  nothing  particularly 
startling  in  these  facts  to  men  who  know, 
because  the  qualities  of  mind  that  make 
one  successful  in  any  profession  are  just 
as  apt  to  be  found  in  the  feminine  mind  as 
in  the  masculine. 


The  thing  that  causes  it  to  excite  com- 
ment is  that  women  are  invading  the  pro- 
fessions that  from  time  immemorial  have 
been  usurped  by  men.  That  fact  was 
amusingly  illustrated  in  the  recent  exam- 
ination for  C.  S.  R.  in  New  York,  It  was 
evident  that  the  examiners  and  the  Board 
of  Regents  never  dreamed  that  a  mere 
woman — in  New  York  at  least — would 
aspire  to  the  position  of  court  reporter. 
All  the  reporters  that  they  knew  about 
were  men.  So  the  regents*  diplomas,  as 
told  in  another  article  in  this  number,  were 
worded  with  that  idea  in  view.  Some  con- 
sternation was  excited  when  a  woman,  the 
only  candidate,  presented  herself  for  ex- 
amination, and  brilliantly  passed  the  se- 
vere test. 

How  one  woman  rose  from  tapping  type 
writer  keys  to  the  unique  position  of  liter- 
ary broker  is  told  in  the  New  York  Presi 
of  February  2; 

The  roomy  and  charming  home  of  Mis> 
Holly,  manuscript  broker,  on  Long  Island 
Sound,  has  a  typewriter  as  its  corner-stone. 
The  writing  on  its  substantial  walls  is  a  system 
of  stenography.  For  it  was  with  no  other 
equipment  than  the  knowledge  of  how  to  use 
these,   in   combination   with   an   ordinary  high 
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school  education,  that  Miss  Holly  has  advanced 
to  the  rank  she  holds  tonlay. 

Miss  Holly  came  to  New  York  as  a  young 
girl  with  no  other  definite  intention  than  that 
of  making  a  living  and  a  success.  Through 
what  means  she  did  not  know.  To-day  she 
spells  her  alphabet  from  stenography  to  suc- 
cess. Her  first  position  was  in  &e  office  of  the 
publishing  firm  of  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  her 
salary  the  munificent  sum  of  $10  a  week.  She 
determined,  however,  to  mean  something  more 
to  the  firm  than  a  name  on  the  pay  roll.  She 
would  be  recognized  by  them  as  an  individual, 
one  capable  of  thinking  originally  and  working 
intelligently.  The  result  was  her  promotion 
within  a  few  months  to  the  staff  of  the  Book- 
man, the  magazine  published  there. 

But  the  real  test  came  a  little  later,  when  she 
was  handed  some  sheets  without  a  title  page 
and  in  an  unfinished  state.  "Take  this  manu- 
script," she  was  told,  "and  tell  us  your  opinion 
of  it." 

This  was  a  staggering  request  to  the  young 
woman  who  had  only  recently  been  a  stenogra- 
pher. But  if  Miss  Holly  has  one  rule  it  is  uiis: 
Go  ahead  and  do  the  thing  you  are  told.  Waste 
no  time  in  questioning  your  ability.    Do  it. 

So  she  examined  the  book  to  the  best  of  her 
critical  ability  and  reported  that  it  had  certain 
merits  which  should  make  it  a  "best  seller." 
That  novel  was  "Janice  Meredith." 

Miss  Holly's  contact  with  manuscripts 
and  authors  and  a  study  of  their  methods 
of  marketing  their  products  gave  her  an 
original  idea — "why  not  become  a  literary 
broker?"  With  her  to  conceive  the  idea 
was  to  act.  She  embarked  in  business  for 
herself^  and  has  become  one  of  the  most 
successful  literary  brokers  in  the  country. 
The  success  of  her  work  proves  that  there 
was  need  for  the  service  she  rendered. 
"There  is  not  big  money  in  the  business/' 
said  Miss  Holly^  "but  there  is  a  com- 
fortable living  in  it,  and  a  better  one  than 
a  salary  gives." 

In  an  article  in  the  New  York  Herald 
of  February  2,  several  other  hiirh-salaried 
business  women  who  got  started  on  their 
careers  through  stenography  are  men- 
tioned. The  article  paid  a  fine  tribute 
to  Miss  Mary  Orr,  who  is  now  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Remington  Typewriter  Com- 
pany. The  reason  for  the  unprecedented 
step  of  making  a  woman  director  of  a 
larger  corporation,  as  given  in  the  official 
record  of  the  company  at  the  time,  suf- 
ficiently explained  why  Miss  Orr  has  at- 
tained her  extraordinary  success: 

"Her  information,  efficiencv  and  good 
judgment  and  the  absolute  dependibility 
with  which  she  has  always  discharged  her 
duties  serve  to  render  her  the  most  avail- 


able person  in  the  employment  of  the  com- 
pany for  election  to  one  of  the  two  new 
directories.  To  the  best  of  our  knowl- 
edge  and  belief,  she  is  the  first  woman 
ever  elected  to  a  Board  of  Directors  of  a 
great  corporation." 

Miss  Anna  L.  Ament  is  another  who 
emerged  from  stenographer  to  business 
woman.  Miss  Ament  is  private  secretary 
to  Gage  E-  Tarbell,  real  estate  man,  who 
was  formerly  an  official  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Insurance  Company.  While  Miss 
Ament  was  with  the  insurance  company, 
she  was  credited  with  a  salary  of  $12,000 
a  year,  and  she  says  that  she  finds  the  real 
estate  business  fully  as  remunerative. 

She  also  gives  some  common  sense  ad- 
vice to  those  who  expect  to  win  fame  and 
fortune  in  business  life.  "Most  women 
who  enter  the  world  of  business  do  not 
take  their  work  seriously  enoucrh,"  says 
Miss  Ament,  "they  are  not  really  inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  the  office.  So  many 
girls,  and  young  men,  too,  are  afraid  to  do 
something  that  they  regard  as  not  quite  so 
important,  not  so  high  class,  as  they  might 
say,  as  the  work  for  which  they  have  been 
particularly  employed.  Then,  too,  al- 
though they  complain  that  there  is  not  op- 
portunity to  rise,  or  to  obtain  more  salary, 
they  are  unwilling  to  stay  after  hours 
when  the  occasion  demands  it,  or  to  do 
anything  more  than  exactly  what  their 
salaries  in  their  opinions  call  for.  In  a 
business  office  the  useful  woman,  or  man 
either  for  that  matter,  is  she  who  takes  as 
much  interest  in  the  business  as  the  own- 
ers, who  eagerly  masters  every  detail,  who 
sees  no  degradation  in  turning  her  hand 
to  any  sort  of  office  work  that  may  be 
needed  for  the  moment,  even  though  it  is  a 
step  lower  than  her  normal  position,  and 
who  is  not  afraid  to  make  sacrifices  of  her 
own  convenience  as  to  time  and  so  on  to 
serve  her  employer." 

Miss  Katherine  Harrison,  who  was  the 
private  secretary  of  the  late  H.  H.  Rogers, 
was  credited  with  the  princely  salary  of 
$40,000  a  year.  She  was  also  credited 
with  knowing  all  the  secrets  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil,  and  when  put  on  the  witness 
stand  proved  herself  exceedingly  expert 
in  the  difficult  science  of  answering  polite- 
ly without  telling  anything,  thereby  prov- 
ing that  woman  can  keep  secrets. 

Miss  Mary  Kihn,  the  confidential   sec- 
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retary  to  George  W.  Perkins,  is  credited 
by  many  who  know  her,  with  a  salary  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  Miss  Harrison.  She 
has  been  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Per- 
kins since  her  childhood.  Her  work  in  the 
Perkins  office  includes  everything  that 
there  is  to  do  to  relieve  a  very  busy  man 
of  the  pressure  of  business,  and  it  requires 
a  high  degree  of  intelligence  and  faith- 
fulness. 

Twelve  years  ago  Mrs.  Leona  M.  Wills 
entered  the  Government  service  at  Wash- 
ington at  a  minimum  salary  of  $600  a  year. 
As  assistant  clerk  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  she  now  draws  a  salary  of 
$3,500  a  year,  and  is  one  of  the  highest 
salaried  woman  employees  of  the  govern- 
ment— which  goes  to  show  that  even  with 
Uncle  Sam,  who  pays  low  salaries  com- 
pared with  those  paid  by  business  men, 
there  are  openings  for  advancement. 

One  of  the  best  paid  humorous  writers 
on  "Judge" — whose  name  escapes  us  for 
the  moment — is  a  woman  who  started  as  a 
stenographer  out  in  a  little  Ohio  town. 
She  advanced  from  stenographer  to  cor- 
respondent, tried  her  hand  at  authorship 
and  soon  won  the  fame  that  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  magazine  that  now  em- 
ploys her. 

Women  do  not  usually  enter  the  field  of 
stenographic  work  with  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing it  a  stepping-stone  to  something  else 
as  men  do.  They  expect  to  be  stenog^ 
raphers  until  they  are  ready  to  retire  from 
business  life  entirely;  but  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  there  are  almost  as  great 
opportunities  for  women  as  for  men  in  the 
profession.  It  all  depends  upon  the  wo- 
man— as  it  does  upon  the  man.  The  op- 
portunities are  there.  Not  all  professions 
are  adapted  to  women,  but  the  wide  range 
of  work  adopted  by  women  illustrated  by 
the  foregoing  examples  shows  its  possi- 
bilities. Intelligence,  faithfulness  and 
hard  work  bring  to  women  the  same  oppor- 
tunities that  are  open  to  men. 

The  President's  Stenographers 

THE  magazine  was  all  ready  for  the 
press  when  we    read    the    following 
article  in  the  New  York  Times,  and 
we  have  delayed  the  publication  a  day  in 


order  that  the  news  may  be  given  to  our 
readers : 

Picks  Star  Stenographers 

Wilson   to   Ha>'e   C.   I-*.   Swem,   Oxe   op  the 
Fastest  ik  the   World. 

{Special  to  the  New  York  Timee,) 

Trenton,  Feb.  25.— Charles  L.  Swem  will  be 
chief  stenographer  in  the  White  House  after 
March  4.  Swem  is  just  30  years  old,  and  one 
of  the  fastest  and  most  accurate  stenographers 
in  the  United  States.  He  holds  the  worlds 
record  for  accuracy,  and  holds  third  place  for 
speed. 

Swem  went  through  the  Governor's  campaign 
with  him,  and  demonstrated  his  ability  as  a 
stenographer  time  and  time  again.  He  and 
Salome  Tarr,  the  girl  stenographer,  who  is  just 
about  his  age,  are  wonders  in  the  stenographic 
line,  according  to  the  testimony  of  all  the  re- 
porters who  have  watched  them.  Swem  will 
take  to  Washington  a  little  woman  who  looks 
like  a  schoolgirl,  and  who  is  his  wife. 

Warren  Johnson  will  go  to  Washington  a^ 
an  assistant  to  Secretary  Tumulty.  He  is  one 
of  the  stenographers  in  the  State  House  here 
and  assists  Miss  Phillips,  the  invaluable  chief  of 
that  department,  who  is  so  efficient  that  Gov- 
ernor-to-be Fielder  insisted  on  keeping  her 
there  and  not  having  her  transferred  to  Wash- 
ington. Aside  from  these  two  appointment*; 
there  will  be  no  change  in  the  stenographic 
staff  of  the  White  House.  Mr.  Taft's  stenog- 
raphers will  be  retained. 

As  is  well  known,  Mr.  Swem,  Miss  Tarr 
and  Mr.  Johnson  are  all  writers  of  Gregg 
Shorthand.  We  extend  our  congratula- 
tions to  these  young  writers  on  their  ad- 
vancement to  positions  that  open  up  such 
wonderful  possibilities. 

The  Forward  Movers 

HERE  are  some  recent  news  items  in 
pithy  paragraphs : 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Swem  (a  writer  of 
Gregg  Shorthand),  who  is  not  yet  twenty 
years  of  age,  appointed  chief  stenographer 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Warren  F.  Johnson  (a  writer  of 
Gregg*  Shorthand)  appointed  stenog- 
rapher to  the  Secretary  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Miss  Paula  E.  Werning  (a  writer  of 
Gregg  Shorthand)  wins  the  first  C.  S,  R. 
(Certified  Shorthand  Reporter)  certificate 
granted  after  examination  by  committee  of 
reporters. 
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Miss  Mathilda  Bedigie  (a  writer  of 
^'^^SS  Shorth.and)  wins  shorthand  speed 
contest  for  school  championship  of  Con- 
necticut in  competition  with  nineteen  writ- 
ers of  other  systems. 

Highest  honors  in  shorthand  examina- 
tions of  Technical  Colleges  of  Queensland, 
Australia,  won  by  writers  of  Gregg  Short- 
hand. 

Editorial  in  Collier's  Weekly,  entitled 
"One  Who  Emerged/*  about  the  famous 
author  James  Oppenheim,  in  describing 
his  work  as  a  stenographer  before  he  be- 
came an  author,  says:  "No  sprint  of  foot 
or  cerebration  could  outpace  that  com- 
petent young  stenographer."  Mr.  Oppen- 
heim  is  a  writer  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  and 
when  he  was  but  fourteen  won  a  contest 
for  students  conducted  by  us.  An  article 
about  his  remarkable  career  will  appear  in 
an  early  issue  of  the  magazine. 

Every  day  brings  news  like  this  about 
the  advancement  of  our  writers — and  yet 
we  suppose  we  do  not  hear  about  one-half 
of  them. 


Brevities 

You  surely  will  want  to  win  some  of 
the  prize  money  offered  in  the  "Business 
Letter  Contest'*  announced  in  the  January 
number.     Page  270  gives  full  particulars. 

If  you  haven't  read  about  the  cash  prize 
"Business  Letter  Contest"  in  the  January 
number,  "do  it  now" !     Page  270. 

*     *     * 

The  "Y  and  E"  Idea  for  February,  the 
house  organ  of  the  Yawman  &  Erbe  Manu- 
facturing Company  of  Rochester,  makers 
of  filing  equipment,  contains  an  illuminat- 
ing article  on  the  subject  of  "Selling  to 
the  Commercial  School,"  by  Mr.  Rupert 
P.  So  Relle.  It  shows  how  the  co-opera- 
tion of  manufacturer  and  schoolman  in 
seeing  that  commercial  students  are  trained 
to  the  use  of  the  most  modern  labor-saving 
devices  can  be  made  to  work  out  to  the 
decided  advantage  of  all  concerned. 

^     *     * 

We  note  with  considerable  satisfaction 
that  many  teachers  are  availing  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  secure  the  teacher's 
certificate  by  mail.  The  rigid  conditions 
under  "which  the  examination  is  conducted 


make  it  highly  prized  by  teachers,  and 
school  managers,  superintendents  and 
agencies  are  now  recognizing  its  value  as 
an  evidence  of  competency.  We  hope  that 
all  teachers  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  secure  thfe  certificate. 

*     *     * 

Since  the  last  announcement.  Teachers' 
Certificates  have  been  issued  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

Abbie  A.  K amber,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Margarete  Bettendorf,  Coffeyville,  Kansas. 
Alice  G.  Smith,  Leominster,  Mass. 
Bertha  M. .  Holtgrewe,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Ralph  H.  Timmons,  Lincoln^  Nebr. 
Mabel  C.  Hogue,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
C.  Spurgeon  Spalding,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Roland  M.  Frost,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Verdie  A.  Dyar,  University  Place,  Nebr. 
Olsie  May  Anderson,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Gladys  Waddle,  Aurora,  Nebr. 
I^rena  Wilcox,  Lincoln^  Nebr. 
Nellie  A.  Thompson,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

«      *      * 

In  New  Zealand  Mr.  J.  Wyn  Irwin,  of 
Christchurch,  is  maintaining  the  leadership 
of  the  Forward  Movement  in  that  pro- 
gressive country,  and  is  doing  great  work 
on  its  behalf.  Mr.  Irwin  is  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  shorthand  progress  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  and  we  are  constantly 
hearing  of  the  good  work  he  has  done. 

*     *     * 

The  commercial  teachers  of  high  schools 
In  Aurora,  111.,  and  nearby  cities  met  in 
the  Aurora  Business  College  in  January 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  Commer- 
cial Teachers'  Association.  Before  the 
meeting  they  were  the  guests  of  the  col- 
lege at  a  luncheon.  Commercial  teachers 
and  superintendents  in  all  institutions  in 
Kane,  De  Kalb,  Will  and  DuPage  counties 
will  be  invited  to  join  the  association.  At 
the  first  meeting  Mr.  Hubert  A.  Hagar 
gave  a  talk  on  "From  Theory  to  Practice 
in  Shorthand/'  Miss  Maud  Whitmore, 
teacher  of  the  Commercial  Department  of 
Batavia  High  School,  read  a  paper  on 
"Penmanship  and  Spelling,"  and  G.  T. 
Hamilton,  teacher  of  bookkeeping  of  East 
Aurora  High  School,  read  a  paper  on 
"How  I  Teach  Bookkeeping." 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  superin- 
tendents, teachers  and  school  managers, 
and  a  permanent  organization  effected. 
The  next  meeting  will  be  held  March  15 
at  the  East  High  School,  Aurora. 
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The  Freeport  (Illinois)  Bulletin  re- 
cently contained  a  very  interesting  account 
of  the  "House  of  Morgan" — the  banking 
house  of  which  the  great  financier  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  is  the  head.  The  part  that 
deals  with  how  Mr.  Morgan  dictates  is  of 

particular  interest.     The  Bulletin  says: 

He  is  a  very  rapid  reader  and  he  wades 
through  his  correspondence  at  high  speed.  For 
many  years  he  has  had  the  same  stenographer, 
James  Webster  King.  Mr.  King  is  English, 
white-haired,  about  fifty-eight  years  old,  quick 
of  speech  and  quick  of  foot.  He  occupies  a 
desk  in  the  outer  office  among  the  rest  of  the 
clerks,  but  he  has  a  private  office  upstairs. 
When  Mr.  Morgan  wants  to  dictate  anything, 
King  hops  down  from  his  stool,  and  the  banker 
fires  away.  Mr.  King  has  another  stenographer, 
a  man  about  twenty-five  years  old,  to  assist 
him.  Most  of  Mr.  Morgan's  letters  are  redic- 
tated  by  King  to  this  second  stenographer,  but 
the  private  and  personal  matters  are  handled 
entirely  by  King. 

It  is  a  sight  to  see  Mr.  Morgan  dictate  to 
Mr.  King.  The  banker  is  never  at  a  loss  for 
a  word  or  a  phrase.  He  chops  out  his  sen- 
tences at  a  speed  of  about  150  words  a  minute. 
When  he  talks  his  whole  face  works.  His 
cheeks  move,  his  jaws  go  up  and  down,  the 
skin  on  his  forehead  rises  and  falls,  and  his 
muscles  are  in  constant  agitation. 

There  are  no  women  employees  in  the  Mor- 
gan banking  house.  This  is  one  of  the  few  Wall 
Street  establishments  which  the  petticoated 
person  of  business  has  not  invaded. 

*      *     * 

The  students  of  the  commercial  depart- 
ment of  the  Portland  (Maine)  High 
School  have  a  unique  organization.  It  is 
called  "The  Commercial  Club  of  the  Port- 
land High  School"  and  was  organized  in 
1910  by  Mr.  Leon  A.  Winslow,  who  was 
then  teaching  in  the  high  school.  It  was 
Mr,  Winslow,  it  will  be  remembered,  who 
won  the  first  Gregg  Teacher's  Silver 
Medal.  The  club  sprang  into  instant  pop- 
ularity and  the  members  ran  up  to  two 
hundred.  Prizes  were  offered  for  the  best 
compositions  on  such  topics  as  "The  Visit 
to  the  Sunday  Telegram  Plant."  The  idea 
of  the  club  was  to  arouse  an  interest  in 
commercial  matters^  to  visit  commercial 
houses  of  interest^  and  to  get  the  pupils 
personally  acquainted  with  one  another,  so 
when  they  go  out  into  the  world  after  com- 
pleting their  school  days  they  will  be  able 


to  help  one  another  in  getting  positions  or 
otherwise.  Talks  by  business  men  are 
arranged  to  give  valuable  hints  on  the  in- 
side of  business  life  and  to  enable  the 
members  to  form  an  idea  of  what  will  be 
expected  of  them  when  they  go  out  into 
business  life. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Chapin,  the  present  teacher 
of  commercial  subjects  in  the  school,  is 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  club  and 
has  been  a  valuable  factor  in  promoting 
its  interests.  He  makes  it  a  point  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  as  many  business 
men  as  possible  and  to  keep  in  close  touch 
with  the  development  of  business  methods. 
The  idea  of  the  commercial  club  in  the 
high  school  is  one  that  ought  to  grow. 
It  can  be  the  means  of  vast  good. 

*  «     * 

El  Mundo  Taquigrafico  (The  Shorthand 
World)  published  in  Madrid  and  edited  by 
L.  R.  Cortes,  pays  a  very  nice  tribute  (in 
Spanish,  of  course,)  to  the  Gregg  Writer. 
El  Mundo  Taquigrafico  contains  some  very 
scholarly  discussions  of  shorthand  prob- 
lems that  are  now  engrossing  the  attention 
of  the  Spanish  people. 

*  *     « 

One  marked  feature  of  educational 
progress  in  recent  years  has  been  the 
greater  attention  given  to  the  teaching  of 
commercial  subjects  in  the  public  schools. 
At  the  present  time  the  school  authorities 
in  many  large  cities  are  making  careful 
investigations  regarding  the  actual  results 
accomplished  in  teaching  shorthand  and 
typewriting.  Such  investigations  are  help- 
ful to  the  schools,  the  teachers  and  the 
students,  and  incidentally  they  are  con- 
ducive to  the  adoption  of  more  advanced 
methods. 

Some  private  commercial  schools  in 
large  cities  are  beginning  to  make  a  fea- 
ture of  night  school  courses  of  study  for 
stenographers  who  wish  to  prepare  for 
expert  work,  either  in  reporting  or  as  pri- 
vate secretaries.  There  is  a  great  field  of 
usefulness  and  of  profit  in  this  direction, 
but  it  is  not  yet  fully  appreciated  by  school 
managers. 


COME  men  are  ninety-nine  per  cent    start,  and 
one  per  cent    finish. 
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Talks  on  Office  Training 

The  Seventh  Step — The  Composition  of  Businesa  Lettets — (Continued) 


The  •"Human"  0«alitie»— "Tone" 

WE  now  come  to  a  consideration  of 
those  general  qualities  in  a 
letter  that  make  it  effective,  and 
the  first  of  these  is  tone.  Id  speaking 
our  attitude  toward  the  one  with  whom 
we  are  speaking  is  indicated  by  our 
roice,  our  manner,  our  gestures,  our  ac- 
tions. The  letter  writer  is  deprived  of 
these  aids  in  expression  and  must  utilise 
his  words,  phrases  and  sentences  to  ex- 
press his  feeling.  But  notwithstanding 
this  handicap,  the  tone  of  a  business  let- 
ter can  be  made  unmistakable.  The  tone 
most  be  adapted  to  the  circumstances. 
Generally  it  can  be  determined  only  when 
the  relationship  between  the  persons  con- 
cerned in  the  correspondence  is  known. 
The  character,  temperament  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  one  to  whom  you  are  writing 
largely  determine  the  question. 

If  yon  have  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  your  correspondent  you  will  have 
some  idea  of  what  kind  of  a  person  he  is 
and  be  guided  by  that  in  your  approach 
and  in  the  general  tone  of  your  letter.  If 
your  correspondent  is  unknown  to  you, 
you  must,  of  course,  form  yonr  opinion 
of  him  from  the  letter  he  writes,  and 
this  is  nut  as  impossible  as  it  ap- 
pears on  the  surface.  The  writer  of 
a  letter  reveals  unconsciously  something  of 
his  personality.  Something  in  the  way  he 
expresses  himself  enables  you  to  form  an 
idea  of  what  sort  of  a  person  he  is,  and 
the  accuracy  of  this  idea  will  be  deter- 
mined largely  by  your  experience  and 
your  ability  to  judge  men.  Even  this  im- 
personal contact  will  enable  you  to  take 
a  mental  attitude  that  otherwise  would  be 


impossible  and  influence  the  tone  of  your 
letter. 

These  elements  must  all  he  taken  into 
consideration  in  determining  the  tone.  The 
tone  of  your  letter  must  be  sincere.  It 
must  reflect  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  proposition  on  the  part  of  the  writer. 
It  must  take  into  consideration  the  view- 
point of  the  reader.  An  effusive  or  af- 
fected tone  should  be  avoided  in  business 
letters  as  it  would  be  in  a  personal  inter- 
view. Correspondents  often  affect  a  tone 
of  superiority  and  attempt  to  display  a 
knowledge  that  is  a  positive  detriment  to  a 
harmonious  relationship.  Answer  sharp 
and  discourteous  letters  in  a  friendly  tone. 
Show  your  correspondent  that  you  are  un- 
ruffled, amiable,  and  you  will  put  him  in  a 
favorable  frame  of  mind.  Experienced 
correspondents  never  allow  themselves  to 
be  drawn  into  taking  a  sarcastic  tone  even 
though  unjust  criticism  may  seem  to  jus- 
tify it.  A  sarcastic  letter  never  does  any 
good.  In  business  it  often  becomes  neces- 
sary to  refuse  a  request.  Do  it  in  a  way 
that  your  correspondent  will  not  feel  the 
refusal  keenly. 

Some  writers  can  "turn  down"  a  request 
so  cleverly,  so  diplomatically  as  to  make 
it  seem  like  a  favor. 

Asking  yourself  these  questions  will  as- 
sist in  striking  the  right  tone: 

What  kind  of  a  man  is  this  correspond- 
How  would  he  like  to  be  approached? 
What   is   the   best  way  to  present   the 
proposition  ? 

A  Letter  Should  be  Courteous 
A  business  letter  should  always  be  cour- 
teous.    In   the   rush    of   modem    business 
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men  are  often  tempted  to  omit  the  little 
amenities  in  their  intercourse  with  one 
another  that  act  as  oil  acts  on  machinery. 
There  are  men  who  conduct  themselves  as 
if  thej  believed  discourtesy  was  an  asset 
instead  of  a  liability;  as  if  to  be  discour- 
teous was  to  be  businesslike.  Their  let- 
ters are  brusque  and  coldly  impassive. 
But  the  higher  up  you  go  in  the  scule  of 
intelligence  and  breeding  of  men  the  uiore 
courteous  you  find  them.  It  is  politic;  it 
is  business.  The  winning  of  the  favor  of 
other  men;  of  making  friends  of  them, 
drawing  them  into  close  touch — is  often  of 
more  importance  than  to  sell  them  goods 
or  to  collect  an  account.  Courtesy,  as  a 
rule,  will  exact  the  same  treatment  from 
others.     It  is  a  tangible  business  asset. 

Fairness  is  a  Necessity 

Fairness  is  another  quality  in  business 
letters  that  should  not  be  overlooked.  We 
cannot  be  fair  if  we  are  completely  wrap- 
ped up  in  our  own  selfishness — and  un- 
fairness is  usually  the  direct  result  of  self- 
ishness. The  man  who  wants  ever3dhing 
for  himself  is  bound  to  be  unfair  in  his 
treatment  of  those  with  whom  he  comes  in 
contact,  and  especially  those  who  are  not 
his  equal  in  position  or  power. 

In  business  there  is  one  class  of  com- 
munication in  which  fairness  plays  an  es- 
pecially important  part — letters  intended 
to  adjust  differences.  Where  you  are  cer- 
tain someone  has  suffered  inconvenience 
through  your  fault,  it  is  not  only  wise  but 
fair  to  make  a  reasonable  concession. 

To  be  Considerate  is  to  be  Distinctive 

To  be  considerate  of  those  to  whom  you 
write  is  a  mark  of  distinction,  because  the 
majority  of  people  who  write  are  incon- 
siderate. It  is  inconsiderate  to  make  your 
letter  incomplete  so  that  it  will  require 
further  correspondence  to  straighten  mat- 
ters out.  It  is  inconsiderate  to  omit  any 
information  from  your  letter  that  will  en- 
able your  correspondent  to  attend  to  the 
business  in  hand  with  the  greatest  dispatch. 
It  is  inconsiderate  to  address  your  letter  to 
the  wrong  department.  It  is  incon- 
siderate not  to  give  the  specific  informa- 
tion asked  for.  These  are  only  a  few  of 
the  hundreds  of  instances  that  might  be 
mentioned  which  indicate  a  lack  of  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  correspondents. 


The  Heart  of  a  Business  Letter  is  Judgment 

Business  men  live  in  an  atmosphere  of 
business.  A  business  letter  to  be  effec- 
tive must  therefore  be  in  harmony  with 
sound  business  judgment.  Put  nothing 
in  a  business  letter  that  you  would  not 
say  in  an  interview.  The  letter  of  to-day 
is  quite  different  from  that  of  even  a  few 
years  ago.  If  the  writer  is  trying  to  sell 
something  he  does  not  now  content  him- 
self with  a  few  glittering  generalities— 
his  ideas  are  backed  by  arguments  that 
will  appeal  to  the  sound  judgment  of  a 
business  man.  Empty  phrases  have  no 
place  in  a  business  letter  going  to  a  busi- 
ness man.  The  business  man  wants  facts, 
reasons — ^good,  hard,  common-sense  rea- 
sons— for  doing  this  or  doing  that. 

Personality  an  Asset 

Your  personality  is  reflected  in  your 
correspondence.  Business  letters  should 
always  carry  with  them  an  air  of  hearty 
business  friendliness.  They  must  make 
the  reader  feel  good.  Some  writers  seem 
to  possess  the  faculty  of  giving  honestly 
due  praise  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it 
sound  like  a  criticism.  Sincerity  and 
frankness,  and  the  art.  of  reflecting  the 
magnetism  of  your  personality  in  your  let- 
ters should  be  cultivated. 

The  value  of  personality  in  business 
letters  is  more  appreciated  now  than  ever 
before.  Formerly  a  business  man  wrote 
a  letter  only  when  he  had  to.  Now  the 
letter  is  indispensable  and  it  serves  nearly 
every  purpose.  The  whole  character  of 
business  correspondence  has  changed.  It 
has  grown  more  cheerful,  more  optimistic, 
more  encouraging,  more  human.  The  writer 
who  can  establish  the  personal  touch,  make 
his  correspondent  feel  that  he  is  a  human 
being  and  not  a  machine,  has  gone  a  long 
way  in  smoothing  the  Iroad  toward  advan- 
tageous business  relations. 

Naturalness  and  a  cheerful  tone  in  your 
letters  will  do  much  to  streng^en  the 
bond  of  sympathetic  interest.  Study  your 
correspondent,  his  method  of  thought,  his 
moods,  his  way  of  looking  at  things.  If 
possible,  establish  a  feeling  of  common 
interest.  Make  your  correspondent  feel 
that  your  letter  is  especially  for  him. 
Avoid  generalizing  when  you  can  be  spe- 
cific. 
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Originality  the  Striking  Quality 

Personality  in  your  letters  is  reflected 
in  the  originality  of  your  treatment — and 
originality  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
qualities  a  letter  can  have.  Nine  out  of 
ten  correspondents  writing  about  the  same 
topics  will  treat  them  pretty  much  in  the 
same  way.  There  will  be  little  choice  be- 
tween the  letters.  They  will  be  common- 
place^ tedious,  monotonous.  They  will 
possess  all  of  the  elements  we  have  dis- 
cussed, perhaps,  except  one — originality. 
The  one  thing  needed  to  give  them  life, 
vitality,  effectiveness  is  missing. 

One  reason  that  business  leeters  as  a 
rule  do  lack  the  element  of  originality  is 
that  they  are  all  patterned  after  the 
same  models.  They  begin  in  the  s.ime 
way — "We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
your  favor."  Then  follows  a  long  list 
of  hackneyed,  meaningless  "business" 
phrases.  One  of  the  best  exercises  you 
can  possibly  provide  for  yourself  would  be 
to  take  one  of  the  ordinary  dictation  books, 
blue  pencil  out  all  the  hackneyed,  stereo- 
typed, meaningless,  monotonous  phrases 
and  substitute  for  them  real  ideas  ex- 
pressed in  meaningful  words. 


Test  Questions  on  Letter  Writing 

I.  Describe  briefly  what  is  meant  by  "tlie 
point  of  view." 

S,  Name  and  describe  the  principal  parts  of 
a  business  letter. 

3.  (a)  What  is  the  basic  principle  of  'Mis- 
play"  in  arrangement,     (b)  Illustrate. 

4.  Tell  briefly  the  points  to  be  observed  with 
regard  to  "margins." 

5.  Give  ten  important  points  to  be  observed 
to  make  a  letter  present  a  beautiful  mechanical 
appearance. 

6.  How  can  the  stenographer  best  prepare 
to  become  a  writer  of  letters  himself? 

7.  What  is  the  basis  of  a  letter  from  the 
"composition"  point  of  view? 

8.  What  is  the  most  important  thing  about 
a  letter? 

9.  How  are  ideas  about  business  developed? 

10.  Name  some  of  the  things  the  stenogra- 
pher must  know  about  business  in  general  be- 
fore he  has  the  foundation  to  write,  good  busi- 
ness letters. 

II.  What  is  the  object  of  a  business  letter? 
13,    What   is   the   most  important   thing   in 

"style?" 

13.  What  is  meant  by  "style"  in  writing? 

14.  What  kind  of  a  vocabulary  should  the 
writer  of  business  letters  possess? 


15.  How  can  the  writer  go  about  acquiring 
the  proper  vocabulary? 

16.  Name  two  points  that  should  always  be 
observed  in  the  selection  of  words. 

17.  What  is  the  most  important  kind  of 
words  to  be  used  in  writing  letters? 

18.  What  particular  advantage  is  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  use  of  simple  words? 

19.  Why  is  the  short  word  preferable? 

90,  What  is  said  about  the  "sound"  and 
"sense"  of  words? 

91.  What  is  meant  by  "appropriateness"  in 
the  use  of  words? 

29.  What  is  the  test  to  be  applied  in  the 
selection  of  a  word? 

SS.  Why  is  the  dictionary  not  always  a  safe 
guide  in  selecting  our  words? 

(To  be  continued.)   ■ 

Typewritten  Checks 

TYPEWRITING  checks  is  a  growing 
custom  among  many  careful  Providence 
business  men.  It  has  not  yet  become 
general,  but  it  is  more  the  practice  to-day 
than  it  was  six  months  ago  and  it  is  likely  to 
be  more  popular  six  months  hence  than  it  is 
to-day.  The  plan  has  its  advantages  and 
its  disadvantages.  One  thing  to  commend 
it  is  its  neatness.  A  disadvantage  is  that 
it  lessens  the  labor  of  the  check  forger. 
Yet  at  the  same  time  it  increases  the  dif- 
ficulty of  "lifting"  a  check — increasing 
the  amount  named  on  it.  This  seems  a 
paradox^  a  contradiction.  Yet  there's  a 
reason. 

The  check  typewritten  presents  the 
difficulty  of  matching  the  type  letters, 
color  of  machine  ribbon  and  any  peculiari- 
ties of  the  type.  The  work  of  the  checlc 
''lifter"  consists  of  altering  the  sum  named 
on  the  check  to  a  higher  sum.  Thus  a 
check  of  $20  becomes  a  check  of  $200 
by  the  addition  of  a  cipher  to  the  figures 
and  the  alteration  of  the  written  word 
"twenty"  to  "two  hundred."  This  must 
be  done  in  such  fashion  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  distinguish  the  added  words 
and  figure  from  those  first  written. 

It  is  easier  to  imitate  handwriting  than 
to  get  a  typewriting  machine  with  letter, 
shade  of  ribbon  and  touch  by  the  operator 
exactly  similar  to  that  on  the  check — and 
yet  this  statement  is  not  altogether  true. 
Bankers  are  not  of  one  mind  concerning 
the  typewritten  check.  There  are  honest 
differences  of  opinion  over  the  question 
typewritten  vs.  written,  and  there  is  room 
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for  them.  Yet  the  typewritten  check  can 
be  made  as  individual^  as  distinctive^  as 
any  check  ever  scrawled  with  pen  and  ink. 
The  practice  is  becoming  general^  espe- 
cially in  large  offices  where  many  checks 
are  drawn  in  the  course  of  a  day^  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States^  particularly 
the  West.  It  has  been  adopted  in  some  of 
the  larger  law  offices  in  Providence  and 


by  manufacturing  concerns.  The  State 
employees  receive  typewritten  checks  in 
payment  for  their  valuable  services  and 
city  employees  paid  by  check  find  the 
amounts  they  receive  are  made  easily 
readable  through  having  been  printed  by 
a  typewriter. 

Yet  a  check  in  any  form  will  look  as 
good. — Providence  Tribune, 


Typewriting  Practice  Without  a  Machine 


SOME  of  the  most  important  work  the 
typist  does  is  away  from  his  machine. 
That  statement  will  be  rather  start- 
ling to  some,  but  it  is  true  nevertheless. 
Typewriting  is  commonly  looked  upon  as 
a  purely  mechanical  accomplishment,  the 
mental  side  being  regarded  as  of  little 
consequence.  As  a  result,  the  average  be- 
ginner devotes  his  time  to  a  manipulation 
of  the  keys — and  oftentimes  an  aimless 
manipulation — instead  of  spending  some 
profitable  time  in  developing  the  impulses 
that  must  precede  the  movement  of  the 
fingers  toward  the  keys.  The  learning  of 
typewriting  has  often  been  compared  with 
the  learning  of  the  piano.  Hence  the  fol- 
lowing experience  of  a  very  noted  pianist 
is  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  student  of 
typewriting : 

Mr.  Harold  Bauer,  the  celebrated  pianist,  in 
speaking  of  the  grind  of  practice  which  many 
pupils  think  essential  to  the  development  of 
piano  technic,  said  in  an  interview: 

'*!  have  found  in  my  own  experience  that  it 
is  absolutely  unnecessary.  I  was  a  violinist  first, 
as  you  knowj  and  the  career  of  a  pianist  was, 
in  a  way,  forced  upon  me  after  I  was  grown 
up.  But  I  have  never  regretted  the  time  spent 
with  the  violin — it  taught  me  how  to  practice. 

"When  I  realised  that  I  was  to  become  a 
pianist,  I  held  a  consultation  with  myself.  I 
had  practically  no  piano  technic,  and  I  realized 
that  I  had  not  time  to  go  through  years  of 
merely  mechanical  work,  so  the  question  was, 
How  to  acliieve  the  best  results  in  a  limited 
time?  And  in  working  out  the  solution  of  the 
problem  I  found  that  properly  directed  mental 
work  away  from  the  instrument  reduced  the 
amount  of  necessary  mechanical  practicing  to 
a  minimum. 

'*!  made  out  my  programs  and  picked  out 
of  every  composition  the  passages  that  offered 
me  the  greatest  difficulties.  Upon  analyzing 
these,  I  found  that  in  every  such  passage  there 
was  one  special  sticking  point,  and  that  when 
once  the  right  position  of  the  hand  for  it  was 


decided  upon,  all  the  rest  of  the  passage  was 
simplified. 

"This  theory  I  have  applied  in  my  teaching 
with  excellent  results.  Analyze  the  passage  that 
seems  to  bristle  with  difficulties,  pick  out  the 
most  difficult  spot — there  is  always  one  partic- 
ularly refractory  measure  on  which  everything 
else  hinges;  master  it,  and  the  position  of  the 
hand  then  practically  determines  the  position 
of  the  hand  for  the  whole  passage.  I  encour- 
age my  pupils  to  do  as  much  work  as  possible 
away  from  the  instrument,  though  of  course 
that  depends  largely  upon  the  student's  capac- 
ity for  mental  concentration.'* — Mimcian,  Sep- 
tember, 1908. 

"Properly  directed  mental  work  away 
from  the  instrument"  can  unquestionably 
be  made  a  big  factor  in  the  rapid  progress 
of  the  student.  The  first  work  the  be- 
ginner can  do  in  this  direction  is  to  prac- 
tice visualizing  the  keyboard,  the  different 
finger  divisions^  and  the  line  of  approach 
to  each  key  from  the  guide  keys.  This 
should  be  followed  by  mentally  locating 
the  keys  from  the  guides  and  in  mentally 
striking  them,  trying  to  feel  the  move- 
ments that  are  actually  necessary  in  reach- 
ing the  different  keys.  After  this,  practice 
in  writing  words  mentally  can  follow. 
Care  should  be  exercised  to  keep  the  mind 
strictly  on  the  task  in  hand.  Attention 
also  should  be  given  to  the  ''timing." 

The  writer  should  make  his  work  ener- 
getic and  purposeful.  The  more  vivid  the 
impressions  of  the  different  locations,  as 
he  recalls  them,  and  the  actual  work  of 
manipulation  is  made,  the  more  beneficial 
it  will  be.  Sentence  practice  can  follow 
this.  The  work  should  be  done  at  first 
rather  slowly  and  with  as  great  mental 
concentration  as  possible. 

As  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Bauer  in  his 
piano  work,  the  student  can  afterwards 
select  some  particularly  obstreperous  com- 
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binations  and  get  them  well  in  hand  by  the 
mental  process.  It  will  be  found  then  that 
when  the  operator  goes  to  the  machine  for 
actual  practice  his  power  of  concentration 
has  not  only  been  increased^  but  that  he 
has  a  facility  in  writing  that  is  surprising. 
The  alphabetic  sentences  given  in  Rational 
Typewriting  will  prove  very  good  for 
practice  of  this  kind.  The  "Fingering 
Exercises"  will  also  afford  excellent  prac- 
tice. 


Special  Practice  for  Unruly  Fingers 

THE  Chicago  Journal  a  short  time  since 
published  some  interesting  sentences 
under  the  title  of  "Tongue  Twist- 
ers." You  only  need  to  try  them  to  find 
out  how  well  the  title  applies.  When  you 
have  amused  yourself  with  them  in  that 
way,  you  might  see  if  they  have  any  value 
in  "untwisting"  the  kinks  in  unresponsive 
fingers  on  the  typewriter. 

Try  this  one  for  the  "br"  and  "bl"  com- 
binations : 

The  bleak  breeze  blighted  the  bright  broom 
blossoms. 

Finding   the   letter   "t"    promptly   and 

accurately    gives    some    students    trouble. 

This  sentence  will  help  to  overcome  the 

difficulty : 

Two  toads,  equally  tired,  tried  to  trot  to 
Tedbury. 

By  tripping  triumphantly  through  the 

following    sentence^    the    stubborn    third 

finger  of  the  left  hand  can  be  reduced  to 

a  state  of  submission : 

Strict  strong  Stephen  Stringer  swiftly  snared 
six  sickly  silky  snakes. 

The  third  fingers  of  both  hands  can  be 

brought  under  control  by  some  strenuous 

runs  through  this: 

Susan  shineth  shoes  and  socks;  socks  and 
shoes  shine  Susan.  She  ceascth  shining  shoes 
and  socks,  for  shoes  and  socks  shock  Susan. 

Do  you  have  trouble  with  the  left  little 

finger?     Try  this  to  train  it  to  say  "a" 

properly : 

A  haddock,  a  haddock,  a  black-spotted  had- 
dock ;  a  black  spot  on  the  black  back  of  a  black- 
spotted  haddock. 

The  right  third  finger  can  be  brought 
under    absolute    subjugation — or    reduced 


to  "O" — by  the  right  kind  of  practice  on 

the  following: 

Oliver  Oglethorpe  ogled  an  owl  and  an  oys- 
ter. Did  Oliver  Oglethorpe  ogle  an  owl  and  an 
oyster?  If  Oliver  Oglethorpe  ogled  an  owl  and 
an  oyster,  where  are  the  owl  and  the  oyster 
Oliver  Oglethorpe  ogled? 

The  following  is  without  point  unless 
you  attempt  "Theophilus's"  famous  feat^ 
in  which  case  you  may  discover  it.  Its 
principal  value  is  to  be  found  in  the  repe- 
tition of  the  letters  "t,"  "h"  and  "i" : 

Theophilus  Thistlebones,  the  unsuccessful 
thistle  sifter,  in  sifting  a  sieveful  of  unsifted 
thistles,  thrust  three  thousand  three  hundred 
and  thirty-three  thistles  through  the  thick  of 
his  thumb.  If,  then,  Theophilus  Thistlebones, 
the  unsuccessful  thistle  sifter,  in  sifting  a  sieve- 
ful of  unsifted  thistles,  thrust  three  thousand 
three  hundred  and  thirty-three  thistles  through 
the  thick  of  his  thumb,  take  care  that  thou,  in 
sifting  a  sieveful  of  unsifted  thistles,  thrust  not 
three  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-three 
thistles  through  the  thick  of  thy  thumb. 


Piano  Playing  vs.  Typewriting 

[The  following  article  was  written  by  Mr.  O.  B. 
Merrick,  of  Seattle,  some  time  ago,  but  is  still 
of  interest  to  typists  who  are  also  piano  players.] 

I  READ  an  article  in  the  Gregg  Writer 
some  time  ago  which  had  to  do  with 
Mr.  Blaisdell's  accuracy  on  the  type- 
writer during  a  period  of  one  hour  where- 
in he  wrote  several  thousand  words  with- 
out one  single  mistake.  The  point  was 
brought  out  that  skillful  pianists  like  Pad- 
erewski  frequently  made  several  mistakes 
in  playing  their  pieces  and  the  compari- 
son, if  any,  was  made  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Blaisdell.  Being  a  pianist  myself,  as  well 
as  a  typist  of  just  average  ability^  I  wish 
to  disagree  with  the  implied  statement.  I 
maintain  that  the  two  arts  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent in  several  respects. 

Let  us  take  the  technical  side  of  it  first. 
The  keyboard  is  many  times  longer  on  a 
piano  than  on  a  typewriter. 

On  any  make  of  typewriter,  a  great 
artist  like  Blaisdell  would  have  most  of  the 
keys  under  his  fingers  practically  all  the 
time,  necessitating  no  terrific  "jumps" 
when  going  at  high  speed,  and,  in  the  worst 
possible  combinations,  never  having  to  take 
more  than  one  key  at  a  time. 

The  great  typist  is  great  because  it  is 
only  necessary  to  have  a  very  even  touch 
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at  all  times^  together  with  speed  and  accu- 
racy. On  the  other  hand,  the  pianist  must 
have  a  dozen  different  touches  in  order  to 
bring  out  the  desired  effects^  must  be  able 
to  negotiate  long  and  difficult  jumps  while 
going  at  high  speed  and  furthermore  must 
frequently  take  three  or  four  notes  when 
he  does  so.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  great 
pianists  frequently  fail  to  do  so  accurately  } 

Besides  the  ability  to  play  fast  enough 
and  accurately  enough  with  the  right  tonal 
effects^  the  "pedal"  is  another  source  of 
worry  to  lots  of  people.  About  one  person 
in  ten  really  knows  how  to  use  the  pedal. 

The  great  typist  can  concentrate  on  two 
things  and  achieve  success^  namely^  speed 
and  accuracy^  while  the  great  pianists  must 
attend  to  no  fewer  than  Rve — the  technic, 
the  correct  knowledge  of  pedaling,  the 
mastery  of  rhythm^  the  imagination  and 
the  physical  strength  necessary  to  finished 
performance. 

I  do  not  wish  to  run  down  the  great  art 
of  typewriting  or  to  belittle  Mr.  Blaisdell's 
records  in  the  slightest  because  he  is^  with- 
out doubt^  a  twentieth  century  wonder  on 
a  machine^  but  merely  wish  to  defend  the 
supremacy  of  the  pianist  over  the  typist. 

[There  is  no  question  that  in  many  respects 
piano  playing  is  more  complex  than  typewrit- 
ing, for  the  reasons  stated  by  Mr.  Merrick.  But 
in  the  matter  of  accuracy — such,  for  example, 
as  that  displayed  by  Mr.  BlaisdeU  when  he 
wrote  100  words  a  minute  for  one  hour — the 
typist  is  superior  to  the  pianist.  In  comparing 
the  two  arts,  the  fact  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration that  the  typist  "plays"  nevo  matter 
all  the  time,  while  the  pianist  who  g^ves  any- 
thing like  a  finished  ]>erformance  may  have 
practiced  his  selection  a  hundred  or  even  a 
thousand  times. 

Another  point  is  the  question  of  time.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  piano  player  could  maintain  for 
an  hour  the  speed  BlaisdeU  did  in  this  test 
without  making  mistakes  on  even  practiced 
matter.  To  carry  the  argument  to  its  logical 
conclusion  along  this  line,  however,  would  be 
ridiculous,  because  of  the  dilference .  in  the 
objects  sought  by  the  two  arts.  The  contrast 
was  simply  drawn  between  the  speed  and  accu- 
racy of  movement  in  the  two. 

Every  typist  can  gain  much  from  playing  the 
piano.  Whether  the  pianist  can  gain  an3rtiiing 
from  the  typewriter  is  quite  anoSier  question. 
—Ed.] 

"Think  not  a  trifle,  though  it  small  ap- 
pear; small  sands  make  the  mountain,  mo- 
ments make  the  year,  and  trifles,  life." 


No  Chinese  Typewriters 

TYPEWRITERS  are  now  made  for  use 
in  nearly  a  hundred  different  lan- 
guages, and  they  are  sold  all  over 
the  world ;  but  there  is  still  one  great  na- 
tion which,  for  a  very  simple  reason,  has 
no  typewriters  that  write  its  tongue.  That 
nation  is  China. 

The  English  alphabet  has  twenty-sii 
letters,  the  Russian  thirty-six.  The  type- 
writer produced  for  the  Russian  market 
is  the  largest  made;  but  no  typewriter 
could  be  made  that  would  begin  to  be  big 
enough  for  the  Chinese  language^  which 
has  no  alphabet^  but  is  represented  by 
sign  characters,  of  which  there  are  about 
fifty  thousand.  Of  the  great  number  of 
words  found  in  the  English  language  only 
a  small  proportion  are  used  for  the  or- 
dinary purposes  of  speech^  and  the  same 
is  true  of  the  characters  used  in  the 
Chinese  language;  but  the  number  of 
Chinese  characters  commonly  employed  is 
still  far  greater  than  could  be  put  on  any 
typewriter.  So  this  nation  of  400^000,000 
people  has  no  typewriter  in  its  own 
tongue. 

But  that  doesn't  mean  that  no  type- 
writers are  sold  in  China.  More  and  more 
Chinese  are  learning  other  languages  be- 
sides their  own,  and  Chinese  merchants 
and  resident  foreign  merchants  use  type- 
writers, and  they  are  used  in  legations  and 
in  consular  offices  and  colleges,  and  by  mis- 
sionaries, by  various  people.  Altogether 
there  are  sold  in  China  a  good  many  type- 
writers.— New  York  Sun. 

0010 

If  once  a  month  every  student  will  pve 
himself  a  test  by  timing  himself  on  writ- 
ing different  sentences  a  minute  each,  he 
will  soon  find  that  he  is  not  only  master- 
ing the  keyboard,  but  also  gaining  speed. 
— Julia  E,  Hayes,  Providence,  R.  I. 

*  *     * 

When  one  uses  a  machine  having  a  nar- 
row ribbon  it  can  be  used  just  twice  the 
length  of  time  by  merely  reversing  the 
reels,  thus  using  both  edges  of  the  ribbon. 
— Bessie  E,  Barnett,  Blackstone,  Mass, 

*  *     * 

The  waste  of  life  is  greater  than  its  ac- 
cumulations.— Mark  Hopkins, 


Learning  to  Write  Good  English 


13.  What  advice  would  you  give  to  one  who 
is  ambitious  to  become  a  good  writer  of  Eng- 
lish? What  should  he  read  or  study?  I  should 
like  to  have  you  outline  a  course  to  be  foUowed. 

Julian  Hawthorne  has  said  that  the 
writer  of  good  English  "must  combine  the 
intuition  of  the  artist  with  the  talent  of 
the  master  mechanic."  This  suggests  that 
the  makers  of  literature  have  not  depended 
on  inspiration  for  their  material  nor  on 
talent  for  (heir  method. 

In  The  Fiction  Writer'*  Workthop  by 
Duncan  Francis  Young,  the  author  com- 
pares writing  to  a  trade  and  a  writer's 
knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  to  the  tools 
<>£  the  tradesman. 

To  be  thoroughly  proficient  a  carpenter  has 
to  be  familiar  with  all  the  tools  used  in  his 
trade;  attain  a  knowledge  of  when  and  how  to 
use  them,  and  know  what  kind  o'f  material  to 
use  in  tlie  construction  of  the  building  he  is 
about  to  erect.  Likewise,  the  printer  learns  his 
boxes,  the  lawyer  his  digest,  and  the  doctor  his 
materia  medica.  It  is  understood,  however,  that 
every  one  succeeding  in  his  cnlling,  be  it  trade 
or  profession,  has  first  attained  the  fundamen- 
tal education  necessary  to  the  grasping  of  the 
knowledge  essential  to  the  mastery  of  his  work, 
although  that  education  may  not  l>e  of  the 
higher  sort.  When,  therefore,  one  is  familiar 
with  the  tools  he  has  to  handle,  be  he  carpen- 
ter, lawyer,  doctor  or  writer,  he  uses  them 
deftly  and  freely,  being  thus  enabled  to  do  n^at 
work,  good  work,  and  perfect  work. 

If  a  knowledge  of  craftsmanship  be  necessary 
in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life,  amidst  trades  and 
mere  professions,  where  the  culminating  effects 
are  of  but  passing  notice  and  duration,  how 
much  more  necessary  are  these  perquisites,  and 
others  too,  in  the  trade-profession  of  the  writer,. 
whose  work  lives  on  perhaps  forever,  leaving  its 
influence  for  good  or  for  evil  for  generation 
after  generation  to  come.  The  writer's  is  a 
trade  or  profession  of  the  highest  sort,  for  in 
it  are  mechanics,  rules,  art  and  knowledge,  as 
well  as  intellect.  How  essential,  then,  that  he 
who  would  aspire  to  this  all-important  calling 
should  be  fitted— well  fitted— for  the  work— like 


a  carpenter,  who  erects  a  house  that  will  not 
fall  and  injure  its  occupants;  like  the  lawyer, 
who  will  represent  bis  case  with  such  skill  and 
ability  that  his  client  will  not  suffer  by  his  fail- 
ures; like  the  doctor,  who  will  put  up  a  dose 
of  medicine  in  a  palatable  form  that  will  do 
good  and  not  harm^the  work  that  is  to  live 
perhaps  forever,  building  character,  molding 
morals,  and  developing  precepts  that  elevate, 
entertfin  and  edify  God's  chosen  ones. 

Mr.  Duncan  further  brings  out  that 
working  by  rule  need  not  of  necessity  de- 
stroy the  spontaneity  of  the  product. 

Though  the  successful  writer  works  by  rule, 
his  product  is  not  machinemade  stufF,  for  the 
rule  eventually  becomes  a  part  of  nature.  Hie 
printer  uses  composing  rule  and  stick  and  keeps 
the  nicks  out,  and  the  carpenter  square  and 
compass  and  straight-edge,  and  yet  they  are 
not  hampered  thereby,  ITie  quality  of  the 
product  of  these  mechanics  is  great  or  small 
owing  to  the  deftness  with  which  their  tools  are 

The  foundation  then  of  the  writer  of 
good  English  must  be  laid  in  a  thorough 
study  of  the  work  of  other  writers.  Mat- 
thew Arnold  has  defined  culture  as  "know- 
ing the  best  that  has  been  said  and  thought 
in  the  world."  This  the  successful  writer 
must  have.  Julian  Hawthorne  in  com- 
menting on  the  work  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe 

It  is  Goldsmith's  work;  It  is  Chinese  carving; 
it  is  Daednlian;  it  is  fine.  It  is  the  product  of 
the  ingenuity  lobe  of  the  human  brain  working 
and  expatiating  in  freedom.  It  is  art;  not 
spiritual  or  transcendental  art,  but  solid  art,  to 
be  felt  and  experienced.  You  may  examine  it 
at  your  leisure;  it  will  be  aiways  ready  for 
you;  you  need  not  fast  or  wati^  your  arms 
overnight  in  order  to  understand  it.  Look  at 
the  nice  setting  of  the  morti.ies;  mark-how  the 
cover  tits;  how  smooth  is  the  working  of  that 
spring  drawer.  Observe  that  this  bit  of  carv- 
ing, which  seemed  mere  ornament,  is  really  a 
vita!  part  of  the  mechanism.  Note,  moreover, 
how  balanced  and  symmetrical  the  whole  design 
is.  with  what  economy  and  foresight  every  part 
is  fashioned.     It  is  not  only  an  ingenious  struc- 
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ture — it  is  a  handsome  bit  of  furniture,  and 
will  materially  improve  the  looks  of  the  empty 
chambers  or  disorderly  or  ungainly  chambers 
that  you  carry  under  your  crown.  Or  if  it 
happen  that  these  apartments  are  noble  in  dec- 
oration and  proportions,  then  this  captivating 
little  object  will  find  a  suitable  place  in  some 
spare  nook  or  other,  and  will  rest  or  entertain 
eyes  too  Ions  focused  on  the  severely  sublime 
and  beautiful. 

.  .  .  Stories,  for  their  success,  must  de- 
pend primarily  upon  structure — a  sound  and 
perfect  plot — which  is  one  of  the  rare  things 
in  our  contemporary  fiction.  Our  writers  get 
hold  of  an  incident,  or  a  sentiment,  or  a  char- 
acter, or  a  moral  principle,  or  a  bit  of  technical 
knowledge,  or  a  splotch  of  local  color,  or  even 
of  a  new  version  of  dialect,  and  they  will  do 
something  in  two  to  ten  thousand  words  out 
of  that  and  call  it  a  short  story.  .  .  .  But 
O!  what  a  labor  and  sweat  it  is;  what  a  plan- 
ning and  trimming;  what  a  remodeling,  cur- 
tailing, interlining;  what  despairs  succeeded  by 
new  lights,  what  neroic  expedients  tried  at  the 
last  moment,  and  dismissed  the  moment  after; 
what  waste-paper  baskets  full  of  futilities,  and 
what  gallant  commencements  all  over  again! 
Did  the  reader  know,  or  remotely  suspect,  what 
terrific  struggles  the  writer  of  a  really  good 
detective  story  had  sustained,  he  would  regard 
the  final  product  with  a  new  wonder  and  re- 
spect, and  read  it  all  over  once  more  to  find 
out  how  the  troubled  occurred.  But  he  will 
search  in  vain;  there  are  no  signs  of  them  left; 
no,  not  so  much  as  a  scar. 

Mr.  Victor  Lauriston  in  The  Editor  ad- 
vises the  would-be  writer  as  to  how  to  get 
results : 

What  you  write  may  fall  far  short  of  what 
you  have  lived.  If  you  live  as  you  should,  it 
always  will  fall  short.  Don*t  worry  over  it. 
Instead,  try  to-morrow  to  picture  in  a  new 
fashion  that  old,  familiar,  commonplace  office 
where  you  have  worked  so  long,  day  by  day, 
that  youVe  actually  forgotten  what  it  looks 
like.  Try  to  give  your  reader,  even  if  that 
reader  be  none  save  yourself,  a  description  that 
is  not  a  dry  as  dust  catalogue,  but  a  living 
picture.  .  .  .  Try  to  tell  the  story  of  your 
commonplace  world  as  no  one  else  would  tell  it. 
Tell  about  Main  Street  on  a  market  day.  De- 
pict the  dago  navvies  at  work  on  the  new  rail- 
road. Show  us  the  fisherman,  "lazying"  all 
through  the  sunny  afternoon  on  the  broken- 
down  wharf  by  the  river  bank.  Tell  about  the 
life  you  see  at  home;  tell  about  the  life  you 
see  when  you  journey  afar. 


That  was  a  glorious  drive  you  had  over  the 
hill  and  dale — but  can  you  depict  its  glory? 
Can  you  tell  a  stranger  all  about  it;  can  you 
thrill  him  with  the  joy  of  life,  of  the  blue  June 
sky,  the  open  air,  the  sunshine,  and  the  freedom 
of  God's  great  out-of-doors? 

Mr.  James  Weber  Linn  in  a  recently 
published  book  entitled  The  Essentials  of 


English  Composition  lays  upon  his  stu- 
dents the  command  that  they  shall  have 
something  worth  saying  before  they  set 
themselves  to  write  and  that  they  shall 
then  put  down  what  they  have  to  say  with 
heartiness^  propriety  and  comparative 
brevity. 

In  a  later  issue  we  are  planning  to  speak 
more  of  how  to  read  and  what  to  read. 
Just  now  we  would  emphasize  one  funda- 
mental truth — the  writer  must  first  of  all 
be  a  reader.  The  "have  something  to  say ; 
say  it;  stop!"  is  good^  but  it  is  equally 
essential  to  know  what  others  have  said; 
how  they  have  said  it;  when  they  have 
stopped ;  why  they  have  stopped ;  how  they 
have  stopped!  Jack  London  has  summed 
this  up  thus: 

Study  the  tricks  of  the  writers  who  have 
arrived.  They  have  mastered  the  tools  with 
which  you  are  cutting  your  fingers.  They  are 
doing  things,  and  their  work  bears  the  internal 
evidence  of  how  it  is  done. 

Miss  Nola  Houdlette^  Lewiston,  Maine^ 
receives  the  award  for  the  best  discussion 
of  this  question.     Her  plan  is : 

To  become  a  good  writer  of  English  there  are 
two  essentials,  to  have  something  to  say  and  to 
know  how  to  say  it.  In  order  to  find  out  how 
to  express  yourself  clearly  I  would  recommend 
that  you  first  provide  yourself  with  several 
good  books  of  English  granmiar  and  rhetoric, 
and  also  have  access  to  two  or  more  good,  un- 
abridged dictionaries.  Use  these  faithfully, 
both  in  reading  and  writing,  never  allowing  an 
uncertain  point  of  syntax  or  an  unfamiliar  word 
to  go  by  without  investigation. 

Spend  as  much  time  as  possible  reading  care- 
fully and  critically  from  the  works  of  the 
standard  writers,  those  that  have  stood  the  test 
of  time.  Do  not  allow  your  selection  to  be 
narrow.  Take  in  the  essayists,  the  dramatists, 
the  novelists,  and  the  poets.  The  lists  of  re- 
quirements in  the  catalogues  of  high  sdiools 
and  colleges  will  show  what  the  educators  of 
the  dav  consider  best  for  developing  apprecia- 
tion of  what  well  written  English  is. 

But  you  can  by  no  means  afford  to  neglect 
the  writers  of  the  present  day.  *'Good  usage** 
is  determined  to  a  large  extent  by  them  and  is 
constantly  changing.  Any  good  magazines  such 
as  the  Outlook,  3ie  Review  of  Reviews,  or 
Harper's  will  be  helpful  in  this  respect,  and  the 
essayists,  novelists,  and  poets  of  our  own  day 
will  all  have  something  for  you. 

Then,  after  you  have  familiarised  yoursrif 
with  how  things  are  best  said,  you  must  have 
something  to  say.  For  this  read  extensively 
along  the  lines  in  which  you  intend  to  write. 
Read  everything  you  can  get,  whether  you  agree 
with  it  or  not,  and  form  your  final  conclusions 
only  after  fairly  considering  all  sides  of  ^k 
question. 
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We  remember  that  Benjamin  Franklin 
learned  to  write  prose  through  the  repro- 
duction of  selections  from  other  writers. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Harold,  Brownsville,  Texas,  has 
a  similar  idea  in  mind  in  his  suggestions: 

Read  and  study  the  best  authors  and  articles 
from  the  best  magazines  and  newspapers,  and 
reproduce  in  writing  and  in  your  own  words 
what  you  have. read.  Then  compare  your  re- 
production witli  the  original  text,  noting  resem- 
blances and  dififerences  in  style  and  making 
corrections. 

In  writing  original  matter,  the  essential  thing 
is  to  have  someuiing  to  say.  Concentrate  your 
mind  upon  the  thought  to  be  expressed.  Then, 
after  you  have  wri^en  a  rough  outline  of  the 
subject,  carefully  review  and  correct  it,  elimi- 
nating unnecessary  words,  shortening  or  ampli- 
fying paragraphs  where  necessary.  As  new 
ideas  come  to  mind,  jot  them  down  and  later 
work  them  over  as  inoicated  above.  Grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  etymology  should  be  studied;  but, 
the  mind  should  not  be  hampered  by  thinking 
of  modes  or  rules  of  expression.  While  writ- 
ing, forget  everything  but  your  subject.  Then 
apply  the  principles  of  grammar  and  rhetoric 
in  shaping  and  polishing  the  ideas  expressed. 

Mr.  Joy  N  Tait  and  Mr.  H.  E.  Kemp 
both  advise  writing  articles  on  subjects  of 
local  and  general  interest  and  submitting 
them  to  a  local  newspaper  for  publication. 
First  attempts  may  be  refused,  but  the 
possibility  of  their  acceptance  will  prove 
an  incentive  and  the  work  is  sure  to  im- 
prove with  practice.  May  we  suggest  that 
this  department  of  the  Gregg  Writer 
offers  a  splendid  opportunity  for  this  very 
thinir? 

O 

Indexing  your  Reading 

90.  I  should  like  to  have  the  readers  of  the 
Orsgg  Writer  outline  the  best  system  they  have 
seen  for  keeping  a  usable  reference  index  to 
onei's  reading — one  that  is  complete  without  too 
many  cross-references,  and  preferably  one  that 
may  be  kept  in  a  loose-leaf  notebook. 

Many  of  us  read  largely  for  pleasure 
and  recreation — not  for  conscious  self -im- 
provement. Yet  looking  back  on  our  read- 
ing for  the  last  twelve  months,  for  in- 
stance^ we  are  conscious  that  much  of  the 
valne  of  what  we  have  read  has  been  lost 
to  ns  because  of  its  desultory  character. 
Nothing  will  help  to  make  yOur  reading  of 
greater  value  to  you  more  than  the  keeping 
of  a  nsable  index.  A  plan  which  appeals 
to  us  as  being  simple  and  equally  adapt- 
able to  both  books  and  magazine  reading 
will  be  briefly  outlined. 


Provide  yourself  with  a  good  loose-leaf 
notebook  and  a  small  card  file.  Make  the 
initial  outfit  as  simple  as  possible  and  the 
records  as  brief.  On  the  first  page  of  the 
notebook  write  the  name  of  the  last  book 
you  finished  with  author  and  date.  Put 
below  it  a  brief  summary  of  the  book  and 
your  ideas  about  it  with  the  name  of  the 
author— preferably  all  in  shorthand. 
Quote  from  the  book  anything  you  think 
may  be  of  future  use^  or  better  stilly  if 
you  own  the  book,  give  pages  on  which 
such  quotations  are  found.  Prepare  two 
cards,  on  the  one  placing  the  title  first, 
following  this  by  author  and  page  of  note- 
book on  which  summary  may  be  found,  on 
the  second  card  for  cross  reference  plac- 
ing author's  name  first.  File  cards  al- 
phabetically. When  the  notebook  has  been 
filled  so  as  to  preclude  further  additions, 
go  through  the  cards  and  place  Vol.  I 
after  each  page  number.  Buy  a  new  note- 
book identical  to  the  first  and  call  this  Vol. 
II.  This  plan  will  admit  of  considerable 
expansion  and  amplification.  What  we 
would  emphasize  is  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing it  simple.  Otherwise  it  will  become 
burdensome  and  will  therefore  be  given 
up. 

Do  you  remember  when  you  finished 
the  shorthand  Manual  that  you  read  with 
keen  delight  the  plate  entitled  "Shorthand 
as  a  Means  of  Mental  Culture?"  An  oc- 
casional sly  peep  at  the  key  to  the  plate 
did  not  lessen  your  feeling  of  attainment 
at  that  period  of  study.  Why  not  carry 
out  that  plan  in  the  indexing  of  your  read- 
ing? 

Mr.    Ralph    Newman    outlines    a    plan 

which  he  has  followed  to  some  extent: 

In  the  first  section  of  the  notebook  (or  card 
index  file)  a  separate  leaf  (or  card)  should  be 
used  for  each  book,  separated  into  sections  by 
sheets  with  paper  tabs,  so  that  they  can  be 
marked,  showing  the  classes  of  reading  matter. 
For  Instance: 

FICTION. 
Treasure  Island,  Stevenson. 

(The  rest  of  the  page  for  notes.) 
Robinson  Cruso,  DeFoe. 

(The  rest^of  the  page  for  notes.) 

STENOGRAPHIC. 

Hints  and  Helps  for  the  Shorthand  Student, 
Gregg  Expert  Shorthand  Speed  Course,  So- 
Relle. 

The  latter  half  of  the  notebook  or  card 
index  should  be  an  alphabetical  index  of 
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the  books,  using  one  page  or  card  for  each 

letter. 

Another  plan  comes  to  us  from  Mr.  H. 

E.  Kemp: 

A  method  much  used  and  found  to  work  quite 
satisfactory  is  to  keep  on  a  piece  of  scratch 
paper  a  record  of  the  name  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter being  read,  as  well  as  numbers  of  pages  to 
which  you  will  likely  wish  to  refer  later.  After 
completing  the  book,  you  may  very  briefly  and 
compactly,  either  in  shorthand  or  on  the  type- 
writer, index  these  notes  and  page  numbers  on 
the  sheets  of  your  loose-leaf  notebook.  If 
preferable,  one  may  divide  each  page  by  a  ver- 
tical line  and  then  keep  references  of  flrst  im- 
portance on  one-half  and  references  of  second- 
ary importance  on  the  other  half. 

We  call  to  mind  two  workable  reading 
suggestions  which  have  come  to  us  at  dif- 
ferent times  from  two  women  who  stand 
out  as  examples  of  what  well-planned 
reading  may  mean  as  a  source  of  both 
pleasure  and  culture.  One  of  these  wom- 
en, a  librarian  in  an  educational  institu- 
tion who  has  under  her  direction  every 
year  hundreds  of  young  people,  always  ad- 
vises them  to  keep  three  lists  of  books: — 
I,  "Books  I  want  to  Read;"  2,  "Books  I 
Want  to  Own;"  and  S,  "Books  I  Have 
Read."  She  believes  that  following  this 
plan  will  break  the  habit  of  desultory  read- 
ing and  will  insure  that  what  is  read  is 
worth  reading.  It  will  also  mean  that  in 
time  a  library  of  well-selected  books  be 
acquired. 

Our  second  suggestion  comes  from  a 
woman  known  to  her  friends  as  taking  a 
keen  delight  in  reading  really  good  things. 
We  have  made  this  suggestion  into  a  re- 
solve which  may  well  find  place  on  the  first 
page  of  your  new  notebook.  "Resolved, 
That  I  will  always  read  at  least  two  stand- 
ard or  classic  books,  stories  or  articles  to 
one  of  the  popular  variety." 

In  next  month's  magazine  we  expect  to 
touch  on  the  necessity  of  reading  good 
English  as  a  prerequisite  to  writing  good 
English,  or  as  Brander  Matthews  puts  it: 
"The  duty  of  imitation  in  literature." 

The  Dewey  Decimal  System  of  Filing  as 
Applied  to  Commercial  Correspondence 

21.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  has  classified 
subjective  filing  been  extended  to  commercial 
correspondence,  or  interde))artmentnl  corre- 
spondence in  factories  and  offices?  This  refers 
particularly  to  tlie  chissified  subjective  system 


based  on  the  system  for  cataloging  libraries 
originated  by  Melvil  Dewey,  formerly  the  pre^- 
ident  of  the  Library'  Bureau. 

Mr.  Clarence  Brown  of  the  library  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  has  sent  us  a  very  com- 
plete discussion  of  this  question  which  we 
are  giving  in  full. 

A  decimal  classification  for  indexing  railway 
correspondence  and  records  is  printed  in  con- 
siderable detail  in  a  book  entitled  *' Railroad 
Correspondence,"  by  W.  H.  Williams,  Assistant 
Secretary,  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Com- 
pany, copyright  1902,  by  W.  H.  Williams,  and 
published  by  The  Lord  Baltimore  Press,  Balti- 
more, Md.  As  given  in  this  volume,  the  main 
subject  divisions  are  as  follows: 

0  General 

1  Executive 

.    9     Finance  and  Accoimts 

3  Roadway  and  Structures 

4  Equipment  and  Shops 

(Maintenance  of  Shops,  see  Section  3) 

5  Transportation  and  Storage 

6  Traffic,  Rates. 
7 

8 

9     Local  Facilities  and  Affairs 
A  later  edition  of  this  book  has,  I  believe,  been 
issued. 

The  latest  catalog  of  The  Librarj^  Bureau, 
entitled  Vertical  Filing,  contains  on  Page  30 
an  Illustration  of  Decimal  Subject  classifica- 
tion filing  for  Telephone  correspondence.  The 
main  classes  of  this  adaptation  of  the  decimal 
system  are  as  follows: 

000    General 

100     Executive  Administration 

200    Finance  and  Accounts 

300    Construction 

400     Equipment 

500     Operation 

600     Rates,  etc. 

As  an  illustration  showing  the  amplifieaticn 
of  one  of  the  main  classes.  Finance  and  Ac- 
counts, is  taken: 

200.     Finance  and  Accounts 

•210. 

2-20.     Bonds  and  Capital  Stock 

230.     Banks  and   Banking 

24-0.     Ex]>enses 

250.     Accounts 

260. 

270.     Employees'  Accounts,  Wages,  etc. 

280.     Pay  Rolls 

290.     Bills  and  Vouchers 

Here  is  shown  a  portion  of  Subdivision  255, 
under  class  200,  Finance  and  Accounts;  divi- 
sion 250,  Accounts;  subdivision  255,  Exchange 
Accounts,  a  portion  of  which  only  is  shown. 

Note  the  further  cljussiftcation  to  three  deci- 
mals. 

255.     Exchange  Accounts 

255.01     Method  of  keeping  account'^ 
255.03     Reports  of  traveling  auditor- 
255.0  i — Balances 

255.041— Calls  for  balances 
255.1     Subscribers*  Accounts 
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255.101     Classification  of  Credits 
^55.11     Accounts  in  suspense 

255.12  Charges  for  second  party's  use 

255.13  Authorities  for  transfer  of 

charges 
255.14 — Disputed  accounts 
255.15     Transfer  of  credits  and  credit 

balances 
255.2     Subscriber's  unpaid  accounts 

255.21  Adjustment  of  accounts 

255.22  Extension  of  credit 

255.23  Compromise  settlements 

255.24  Accounts  sent  to  attorneys  for 

collection. 

255.25  Bankrupt  subscribers 

255.251  Notices  in  bankruptcy 

255.252  Proofs  in  bankruptcy 

255.253  Assignments  for  creditors 
A   portion   of  the   M    section   of   the  index, 

arranged    alphabetically    for    daily    use   of   the 
fiL'ng  clerks,  reads  as  follows: 

236.01  Methods  of  keeping  accounts  (Gen'l) 
295.41     Methods  of  preparing  and  handling 

vouchers 

050.2  Methods  for  procuring  rights  of  way 
320.501  Methods  of  transposition,  pole  lines 
502.9       Method,  Two  number 

042.1       Micas 

0*2.1       Microphones 

360.031  Mileage  of  cables  (statistics) 

340.041  Mileage  of  conduits 

275.1  Mileage   in    employees*   traveling   ex- 
penses 

320.031  Mileage  of  pole  lines 
6*01.86     Mileage  rates 

601.862  One  party 

601.863  Two  party 

601.864  Three  or  more  parties 

601.861  Mileage  rates,  basis  for  reckoning 
321.001.1  Mileage  of  toll  lines 
323.011   Mileage,  trunk  lines 
356.021  Mileage,  wires 

475.2  Mimeographs 


A  Civil  Service  Employee's  Problem 

'2^.  Suppose  one  take  a  Civil  Ser\'ice  exam- 
ination and  is  tendered  and  accepts  an  appoint- 
ment as  "Stenographer  and  Typewriter."  Upon 
reporting  for  duty  it  is  found  that  there  is  no 
shorthand  and  onlv  the  occasional  use  of  the 
typewriter  required  in  the  duties  to  be  per- 
formed. The  person  accepting  the  appointment 
is  very  desirous  of  keeping  in  practice  on  these 
subjects  and  would  never  have  accepted  the 
position  but  for  the  belief  that  it  was  as  stated: 
"Stenographer  and  Typewriter."  What  would 
readers  suggest  as  to  a  course  to  pursue? 

From  a  number  of  Civil  Service  em- 
ployees, past  and  present,  have  come  prac- 
tical suggestions  which  we  are  glad  to  pass 
on  to  the  propounder  of  this  query. 

Mr.  Gordon  Sheppard  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment of  Washington,  D.  C,  would 
solve  the  problem  in  this  way: 


The  person  making  this  inquiry  should  first 
of  all  endeavor  to  secure  a  transfer  to  some 
other  department  in  the  bureau  in  which  he  is 
employed  with  a  view  to  securing  the  work  he 
wants. 

In  case,  however,  this  is  not  feasible,  I  would 
advise  that  he  seek  stenographic  employment 
for  a  few  evenings  each  week;  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  giving  him  the  practice  desired,  would 
add  somewhat  td  his  income,  a  feature  which, 
it  is  presumed,  would  not  be  an  objectionable 
one.  A  small  advertisement  in  the  daily  papers 
would  probably  secure  such  employment. 

Failing  in  this,  he  must  provide  his  own 
work.  A  good  plan  would  be  to  take  dictation 
and  practice  on  the  typewriter  every  evening. 
If  a  human  dictator  cannot  be  had,  the  next 
best  thing  is  a  mechanical  dictator,  or  a  dicta- 
tion machine. 

Besides  this  a  certain  amount  of  new  matter 
should  be  taken  each  day  for  transcription. 
Also  some  copying  and  tabulating  should  be 
done.  Suppose  a  person  devote  two  hours  an 
evening  to  his  practice,  it  would  be  well  to  give 
one  hour  each  to  his  shorthand  and  typewrit- 
ing. 

The  Oregg  Writer  should  be  studied  as 
earnestly  as  a  text-book;  for  it  is  our  rule  and 
guide  after  leaving  school,  and  keeps  us  posted 
on  all  new  ideas  and  familiar  with  the  old.  The 
shorthand  plates  in  each  number  will  be  found 
excellent  exercises  for  transcribing. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Finch,  Oklahoma,  Oklahoma, 
suggests  outside  practice  as  immediate  re- 
lief and  an  application  for  a  transfer  as 
an  ultimate  cure. 

Of  course  the  only  way  in  which  this  sub- 
scriber can  hold  his  present  position  without 
losing  out  in  shorthand  and  typewriting  is  by 
systematic  outside  practice.  In  a  great  many 
government  offices,  however,  the  work  is  light, 
and  permission  can  usually  be  secured  from 
Washington,  through  the  head  of  the  local 
office,  to  do  outside  work.  If  outside  employ- 
ment could  be  secured,  it  would  be  possible  for 
him  to  keep  in  practice  on  the  subjects  men- 
tioned, and  at  the  same  time  increase  his  yearly 
salary  by  several  hundred  dollars. 

Another  step  which  he  could  take  in  this 
connection  is  to  apply  to  the  Washington  office 
for  transfer  to  another  station,  giving  clearly 
the  reasons  for  desiring  such  transfer.  Again, 
it  might  be  possible  for  him  to  trade  positions 
with  another  stenographer  in  the  same  bureau. 

Mr.  Ralph  Newman's  suggestion  is  the 

shorthand  club: 

I  would  suggest  that  if  the  writer  lives  in 
a  city  where  there  are  any  shorthand  clubs,  that 
he  join  one  of  them.  Shorthand  clubs  do  not 
usually  meet  every  night  in  the  week,  and  the 
off-nights  could  be  taken  advantage  of  to  type 
what  was  taken  on  the  club  nights.  A  type- 
writer can  be  hired  for  a  couple  of  dollars  a 
month. 

Mr.  Harry  Hillje  would  attend  night 
school   and   at  the   first   opportunity   take 
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a  second  examination  with  a  view  to  re- 
appointment : 

Where  this  is  the  case,  and  it  quite  frequently 
is,  the  stenographer  can  keep  up  his  speed  by 
attending  dictation  classes  which  are  held  in 
nearly  all  the  larse  business  colleges.  The  ses- 
sions are  generally  held  three  nights  of  the 
week.  However,  if  this  cannot  be  done,  the 
writer  can  often  procure  a  second-hand  phono- 
graph (or  language  phonograph,  which  has  a 
speed  screw  so  as  to  regulate  speed)  at  a  very 
low  price,  and  make  his  own  records,  which  is 
a  very  simple  task.  If  either  of  these  methods 
is  out  of  question,  a  great  deal  can  be  done  by 
taking  down  parts  of  sermons  or  lectures.  Much 
good  mav  also  be  derived  by  tiiinkine  out  the 
shorthand  outlines  for  the  words  as  uiey  come 
from  the  lips  of  the  speaker. 

In  the  Civil  Service,  a  person  appointed  in 
this  way  is  nearly  always  given  regular  steno- 
graphic work  upon  the  expiration  of  the  period 
of  probation.  If  this  is  not  done,  I  should 
advise  taking  the  examination  over  again  for 
reappointment.  If  the  examination  first  taken 
was  for  Field  Service,  the  next  one  could  be 
taken  for  Departmental  Service,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Marno  Baroggio^  Chicago^  is  a 
young  man  to  whom  this  obstacle  has 
proved  a  stepping-stone  and  who  is  to-day 
a  faster  and  better  shorthand  writer  be- 
cause he  has  had  to  meet  this  problem. 
Mr.  Baroggio  gives  his  experience  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  would  suggest  that  the  person  find  out 
direct  from  his  superior  whether  under  his 
jurisdiction  there  is  a  position  requiring  both 
shorthand  and  typewriting. 

If  not,  then  there  are  two  courses  to  choose 
from.  He  can  resign  any  time  and  take  the 
next  Civil  Service  examination  with  a  view  to 
getting  a  new  position. 

Or,  if  he  desires  a  transfer,  he  must  first  wait 
until  the  probationary  period  of  six  months  is 
up  and  permanent  appointment  secured.  Then 
he  must  write  a  full  statement  of  the  facts  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  at  Washington, 
who  will  pass  Judgment  on  whether  he  can  be 
granted  a  waiver  of  the  rule  that  no  transfer 
can  be  made  from  one  department  to  another 
until  a  person  has  served  three  years  contin- 
uously in  one  department.  When  this  waiver 
is  obtained,  he  can  file  with  the  heads  of  as 
many  departments  or  district  heads  as  he  de- 
sires, applications  for  transfers  to  any  such 
position  as  he  wishes  that  may  become  vacant. 

In  my  own  case,  there  was  very  little  dicta- 
tion and  much  typewriting.  To  increase  the 
dictation  I  gave  preference  to  that  class  of 
work  and  when  there  was  anv  dictation  to  be 
given  and  such  work  transcribed,  it  was  given 
to  me  because  no  matter  how  fast  the  dictation 
went,  I  always  turned  out  transcripts  promptly 
and  accurately. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Kemp,  now  of  the  Yateman 
High  School  of  St.  I.ouis,  Mo.,  is  another 


reader  who  sees  in  this  difiiculty  an  op- 
portunity : 

In  practically  all  of  the  Civil  Service  positions 
the  appointee  is  required,  for  a  day  or  two^  to 
do  nothing  but  typewriting  and  copying  wotk. 
This  is  an  advantage  to  him  in  that  it  gives 
him  a  chance  to  "get  a  line  on*'  the  work,  before 
being  required  to  do  shorthand  and  transcrib- 
ing. It  is  also  an  advantage  to  the  Department 
he  works  in,  as  it  enables  the  head  of  the  section 
to  find  out  what  the  appointee  can  best  do,  and 
place  him  where  he  can  work  for  the  greatest 
good  of  all  concerned.  In  a  few  days,  if  he 
"makes  good"  in  the  work  assigned  him  to 
copy,  he  is  sent  to  take  dictation,  and  nearly 
all  positions  require  as  much,  if  not  more, 
shorthand  and  transcribing  work  as  the  ap- 
pointee desires. 

In  all  Departments  of  the  government  service 
one  does  not  necessarily  do  only  one  kind  of 
work,  for  most  of  the  ''chiefs**  are  glad  to  give 
their  subordinates  an  opportunity  to  do  differ- 
ent kinds  of  work,  and  to  work  for  different 
people.  The  difficulty  mentioned  will  not  neces- 
sarily be  in  any  way  a  drawback  to  any  one 
accepting  a  Civil  Service  position,  for  it  is  but 
a  comparatively  short  time  until  an  appointee 
is  helped  to  find  his  place  and  given  the  work 
he  can  best  do. 

Mr.  C.  V.  Crumley,  Beatel  Business 
College,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  briefly  outlines 
plans  for  retaining  speed  in  both  short- 
hand and  typewriting. 

Typewriting  speed  is  largely  a  matter  of  sys- 
tematic, persistent  practice  after  the  keyboard 
has  once  been  thoroughly  mastered.  If  the 
typist  does  not  own  a  machine,  one  may  be 
rented,  and  the  speed  retained  and  increased  by 
practicing. 

Take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to 
practice  shorthand.  The  dryest  sermon,  debate, 
or  address  may  often  be  transformed  into  one 
of  intense  interest  by  tracing  with  the  fingers 
the  shorthand  outlines  for  the  words.  The 
ambitious  stenographer  will  find  a  way  not  only 
to  retain  speed,  but  to  increase  it. 

How  to  Express  a  Sum  of  Money  in 
Legal  Papers 

23.  Will  you  kindly  have  the  readers  of  the 
Oregg  Writer  give  their  opinions  as  to  the  best 
way  to  express  a  sum  of  money  in  legal  papers, 
such  as  declarations,  deeds,  etc.  I  have  seen 
the  following  used: 

(a)  one  thousand  (1,000)  dollars 

(b)  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000.00) 

(c)  one  thousand  ($1,000.00)  dollars 

A  large  number  of  answers  have  been 
received  to  this  question,  and  preference 
is  given  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  form 
(b).  The  prize-winning  answer  comes 
from  Mr.  Gordon  Sheppard: 

In  writing  sums  of  money  in  legal  papers  all 
three   models   given   are   in   common   use,  and 
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there  seems  to  be  no  prescribed  rule;  but  from 
a  grammatical  point  of  view,  and  for  clearness, 
the  second,  (b),  has  the  best  raison  d'etre.  The 
object  of  writing  an  amount  of  money  in  both 
u'ords  and  figures  is  perspicuity;  and  the  sec- 
ond arrangement  most  adequately  meets  this 
requirement.'  • 

The  first  example,  (a),  simply  states  in 
figures  (1,000)  the  number,  but  the  figures  do 
not  indicate  whether  dollars  or  other  articles 
are  involved.  In  the  third,  (c),  the  insertion 
of  the  figures  in  parentheses  iiielegantly  splits 
the  phrase  "one  thousand  dollars." 

If  the  three  examples  are  read  audibly,  the 
distinction  will  be  clear.  The  first  woula  read 
"^one  thousand  one  thousand  dollars**;  the  third 
would  be  "one  thousand  one  thousand  dollars 
dollars'*;  each  a  more  or  less  incoherent  jumble 
of  words;  while  the  second,  reading  "one  thou- 
sand dollars  one  thousand  dollars,**  expresses 
distinctly  the  complete  thought  in  both  words 
and  figures. 

Miss  Amy  Park,  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 
expresses  the  same  preference  and  ampli- 
fies the  illustrations. 

Like   the  questioner  I  have  seen  words  and 
figures   expressing  sums   of  money  written   in  ' 
various  ways  but  am  giving  herewith  a  list  of 
such    expressions,   showing   the   way   they   are 
written  in  this  locality  by  the  most  careful  at- 
torneys and  reporters: 
One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 
One  Thousand  Five  Hundred  and  Fifty  dol- 
lars ($1,550.00) 
One  Thousand  Five  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dol- 
lars and  Sixty  Cents  ($1,550.60) 
Two  Hundred  (200)  acres 
Two      Hundred      Fifteen      and     Two-tenths 

(215.9)  feet 
Two  Hundred  Fifteen  and  Sixteen  One  Hun- 
dredths (215.16)  feet 
Two  Thousand  (2000)  pounds 
Two  Per  Centum  (2%) 

The  South  Half  (1/2)  of  Section  Ten  (10), 
Township  Twelve  (12),  North,  Range  Nine 
(9),  West;  also  the  East  Half  (14)  of 
West  Fractional  Section  Nine  (9),  Town- 
ship and  Range  aforesaid. 

Among  other  contributions  worthy  of 
special  mention  are  those  from  Mr.  B.  S. 
Barrett,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Mr.  H.  E. 
Kemp^  St  Louis,  Mo.;  Mr.  C.  L.  Finch, 
Oklahoma,  Okla.;  Mr.  R.  E.  Young, 
Galesburg,  III.;  Mr.  Abrara  M.  Kulp, 
Hatfield,  Pa.;  Brother  John  L.  Voelker, 
Dayton,  Ohio;  Mr.  Elmer  H.  Johnson, 
Los  Angeles,  Gal.;  and  Mr.  Clarence  I. 
Brown,  Providence,  R.  I. 

O 

Xhe  Arrangement  of  a  Letterhead 

35.  What  is  the  rule  for  composing  and 
placing  the  matter  to  be  printed  on  a  profes- 
sional and  on  a  business  letterhead? 


Mr.  C.  I.  Brown,  Providence,  R.  L, 
sends  us  the  following  quotation  from  The 
Young  Job  Printer:  a  Book  of  Instruction 
by  S.  M.  Weatherly,  Chicago. 

The  great  art  in  job  composition  is  to  so 
arrange  the  types  selected  as  to  produce  the 
greatest  harmony  and  effectiveness;  and  the 
first  consideration  in  this  direction  should  be 
to  decide  upon  which  are  the  most  important 
lines,  in  order  that  they  may  be  given  the  most 
prominence. 

In  a  business  card,  circular,  or,  in  fact,  almost 
any  kind  of  advertisement,  except  in  rare  cases,* 
the  name  of  the  business,  or  the  thing  desired 
to  be  advertised  is  the  important  line,  and 
should  always  be  set  in  the  heaviest  or  largest 
type  used  on  the  job. 

In  every  job  the  thing  which  it  is  sought  to 
announce  is  the  most  important  line  and  should 
be  given  the  greatest  prominence.  Next,  the 
name  of  the  party  or  parties  making  the  an- 
nouncement, and  then  their  address. 

Next  in  importance  come  the  lines  which 
qualify  and  indorse  the  business  or  thing. 

Take  for  instance,  a  business  card:  Generally 
the  name  of  the  business  will  best  go  in  a  full 
line  in  the  center  of  the  card,  and  set  in  the 
heaviest  appearing — not  necessarily  the  heaviest 
actual — type  used  on  the  job.  The  name  will 
go  above  and  the  address  below,  with  interven- 
ing, qualifying,  explanatory  or  catch-lines. 

Mr.  Abram  M.  Kulp,  Hatfield,  Pa.,  has 
some  definite  ideas  on  this  subject  which 
he  expresses  clearly  and  well: 

There  is  no  definite  rule  for  the  matter  that 
is  to  be  put  on  a  business  letterhead,  save  that 
the  less  there  is  on  it  the  better  it  is.  The 
general  rule  of  to-day,  as  up-to-date  printers 
will  tell  you,  is  "The  large  concern  has  the 
modest  letterhead  and  the  small  concern,  the 
flashy  letterhead."  This  is  not  always  the  case, 
but  it  is  in  a  majority. 

The  name  of  the  firm  should  be  in  the  most 
prominent  type  on  the  letterhead.  If  the  firm 
has  manufacturing  plants  or  mills  of  its  own, 
they  are  usually  named.  If  they  are  members 
of  any  commercial  or  stock  exchange,  or  trade 
organizations  of  any  kind,  it  is  usually  advis- 
able to  state  this.  Wlien  the  firm  has  more 
than  one  office  it  is  best  to  name  them  all  and 
have  a  special  die  made  for  each  place;  hence 
if  a  firm  has  branch  oifices  in  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  this  makes 
it  possible  to  have  the  same  letterhead  for  all 
the  offices,  as  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  have  the 
printer  stamp  it  with  the  "Reply  to  New 
York."  Some  firms  also  have  the  letterhead 
stamped  "Reply  to department." 

In  a  professional  letterhead  only  the  name 
of  the  person  doing  business  and  the  city  in 
which  he  is  located,  with  the  street  address 
should  appear.  Some  people  may  want  to  have 
the  telephone  number — it  is  merely  a  matter  of 
taste.  The  letterhead  should  be  as  plain  as  pos- 
sible. One  of  the  most  prominent  lawyers  in 
Philadelphia   only   has   his    name,   and   that   of 
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his  jmrtners,  with  the  address,  on  his  letter- 
head. It  is  one  of  the  hest  professional  letter- 
heads that  is  to  be  seen  and  is  a  credit  to  all 
in  the  finn. 

Among  other  contributors  are  Mr. 
Ralph  Newman,  New  York  City;  Brother 
John  Voelker,  Dayton,  Ohio;  and  Mr. 
B.  S.  Barrett,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 


Question  Held  Over 

i?l.  How  ean  a  stenojjraphie  position  be 
secured  in  a  State  Capitol?  Could  a  younp 
lady  holding  a  $00.00  )>osition  with  a  railroad 
satisfactory  fill  a  $()5.00  position  at  the  Capi- 
tol? 

The  question  tliis  brings  up — State  Civil 
Service — is  one  of  great  interest  to  a  num- 
ber of  our  readers,  and  we  are  holding  this 
over  to  give  an  opportunity  for  furtlier 
contributions.  We  sliall  he  especially  in- 
terested to  hear  from  readers  in  different 
sections  who  are  holding  State  Civil  Serv- 
ice positions. 

Referred  for  Answer 

31.  In  copying  a  (piotation  of  more  than  one 
paragraph  in  tlie  body  of  a  letter  or  legal  docu- 
ment, should  (piotation  marks  be  placed  only  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  ]»aragra)>h  and  at  the 
close  of  the  last  paragraph,  or  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  close  of  each  i)aragraph,  or  at  the 
beginning  of  each  paragraph  and  at  the  dose 
of  only  tlie  last  j)aragra]>h?  Also,  if  the  body 
of  the  instrument  in  which  the  quotation  appears 
is  typed  double  sjiace  and  the  (piotation  is  single 
spaced  with  indented  margin,  does  this  affect 
in  any  way  the  customary  use  of  quotation 
marks? 

3s?.  It  is  almost  im))ossible  to  kee})  tlie  slip- 
])ery  paper,  on  which  our  legal  documents  are 
typed,  in  its  place  in  the  typewriter.  The  sheet 
slips  about  in  a  most  trying  manner.  If  some 
<me  can  offer  a  remedv,  he  or  she  will  have  the 
gratitude  of  A.  M.  N. 

33.  We  have  had  some  discussion  in  regard 
to  the  proper  use  of  the  abbreviatiims  for  num- 
ber, and  would  like  vour  advice  as  to  when  the 
abbreviation  **Xo."  should  be  used,  and  when 
the  double  cross. 

31.  I  have  often  read  in  the  (in<j<f  Writer 
that  a  person  should  be  able  to  transcribe  his 
notes  just  as  soon  as  the  dictator  is  through 
dictating.     I   have  alwavs  been  in   the  habit   of 

•  ^  ft 

doing  this  at  school,  but  on  every  attempt  in 
the  office  I  have  failed,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
granunar  of  my  em])l()yer  is  poor.  This  causes 
a  delay  in  my  work  as  I  have  to  go  over  my 
notes   and   reconstruct    the   seiitencVs.     I   wmild 


l)e  ver}'  much  pleased  if  the  readers  of  the 
Gregg  Writer  would  suggest  some  plan  of 
arranging  my  notes  while  taking  dictation  so 
as  to  avoid  the  delay  of  reconstructing  the 
sentence. 

35.  What  is  the  future  of  a  young  man  who 
does  nothing  but  stenograjihy  in  a  small  con- 
cern, getting  the  same  thing  over  and  over 
again,  with  no  time  to  increase  his  shorthand 
vocahularv? 

Gov.  Wilson  Helps  Shorthand 

A  PROM IX EXT  man  often  serves  to 
advertise  in  a  unique  way  a  valuablt- 
habit  or  achievement.  Tlie  only  liv- 
ing  ex-President  has  given  a  good  btnist  to 
the  ()utdoor  life.  One  of  those  who  hope  to 
be  the  next  President  is  daily  calling  at- 
tention to  a  valuable  possession  for  a  pub- 
lic man,  in  the  accounts  which  afe  given 
of  his  personal  habits.  It  seems  that  Gov- 
ernor Wilson  is  an  expert  stenographer. 
He  learned  a  good  system  in  early  life 
and  has  found  use  for  it  during  a  long 
and  varied  career.  Probably  it  has  played 
a  considerable,  part  in  his  work  as  pro- 
fessor and  as  university  president.  It 
seems  to  be  important  for  him  in  his 
present  contest.  It  is  interesting,  because 
it  emphasizes  the  truth  that  genius  is  an 
infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains,  and  that 
prominence  is  usually  founded  upon  gotxl 
methods  and  hard  work.  The  public  man 
who  knows  shorthand  saves  a  prodigious 
amount  of  time.  It  is  one  of  those  posses- 
sions which  is  not  showy,  but  which  almost 
always  counts.  Young  men  with  nothing 
to  do  in  the  evenings  might  spend  their 
time  in  worse  ways  than  in  learning  short- 
hand.— Boston  Advertiser. 

It  is  said  to  be  the  leading  business 
school  of  its  city,  but  the  display  case  at 
the  front  of  the  school  contains,  as  an 
advertisement,  specimens  of  that  heavily 
shaded,  flourishing  handwriting  that  wm"* 
thought  to  be  the  proper  thing  a  gen- 
eration or  so  ago.  It  seems  odd  that  such 
a  great  proportion  of  the  business  schools 
should  trail  so  far  behind  current  busines'i 
])ractice;  but  only  now  and  then  does  one 
see  really  good  advertising  of  the  great 
and  interesting  subject  of  businesti  ihIu- 
eation. — Printer's  Ink. 


<^^£*  Reporter 


Lu  depuunem  dnuld  be  aJdrcaed. 


From  Novice  to  Adept — II 


LAST  month  we  pointed  out  a  way  to 
use  the  first  third  of  an  hour  of  daily 
practice.  It  would  be  well  to  re- 
fcad  that  article  so  that  you  will  have 
tliose  facts  fresh  in  your  mind. 

Second  Factor 

H&ving  cunscieutiously  carried  out  the 
practice  in  the  first  division  of  the  hour, 
you  arc  in  good  position  to  start  on  the 
neit  important  phase — style.  There  arc 
two  styles  of  shorthand  writing — the  style 
tliat  is  attained  through  the  development 
of  j-our  writing  ability  as  a  penman  or  an 
iirtist^  making  notes  at  a  speed  under  your 
control,  and  the  other  the  style  that  is  at- 
tained in  practical  work  in  taking  dictation 
nt  a  speed  not  under  your  control.  This 
naturally  divides  this  phase  of  the  work 
into  two  distinct  classes,  and  each  must, 
ri-ecive  special  treatment. 
/ 
Reading  Plate  Notes 

The  reading  of  plate  notes  is  a  most 
important  element  in  the  acquisition  of 
good  style.  When  you  leave  school  you 
have  not  only  a  very  limited  reading  vo- 
cabulary but  a  smaller  writing  vocabulary. 
By  vocabulary  in  this  sense  we  mean  those 
words  that  you  can  either  write  or  read 
without  hesitation;  in  other  words,  it  is 
the  vocabulary  whicii  you  use  of  your  own 
volition-  Such  a  vocabulary  is  expanded 
through  practice  in  reading  and  writing 
and  an  observation  of  form  and  the  prin- 
ciples involvM  in  writing  each  form. 

We  get  a  better  conception  of  those 
tilings  which  we  see  than  of  those  things 
which  we  simply  bear.  Having  visited  any 
city  or  portion  of  the  country  your  rccol- 
h'ction  of  what  yon  saw  is  vivid  and  dis- 
tinct. You  have  seen  it.  You  have  a 
mental  picture  of  it  even  though  it  is  more 


or  less  inexact.  Therefore,  you  remember 
it  better  than  you  would  if  you  studied 
these  conditions  for  days  and  weeks  and 
years,  both  from  books  and  from  hearing 
others  tell  about  it  from  their  mental  piet- 

Wlien  you  look  at  shorthand  notes  writ- 
ten in  plate  style  you  see  there  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  highest  development  of 
artistic  shorthand  writing.  This  style  has 
its  principal  worth  in  the  fact  that  you  can 
get  from  that  the  mental  picture  not  only 
of  the  correct  theoretical  form  but  of  the 
artistic  form.  Then  mental  pictures  will 
he  the  basis  of  your  standard  of  form  as 
you  take  dictation  which  involves  any  of 
them.  After  the  dictation  is  finished  and 
you  are  reading  your  notes  you  will  meas- 
ure them  by  these  artistic  and  theoretical 
standards. 

You  have  probably  noticed  that  in  copy- 
ing from  the  plates  your  forms  will  be 
much  more  accurate,  nearer  the  ideal, 
than  when  you  write  them  from  the 
"mental  picture."  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  you  have  not  yet  fully  transferred  the 
making  of  the  characters  to  the  muscles  of 
the  hand,  arm,  and  fingers.  It  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  plenty  of  practice  from 
ideal  forms  until  the  muscles  have  become 
accurate  in  their  movements.  It  will  easily 
he  seen  that  so  long  as  the  making  of  the 
forms  must  be  guided  by  the  eyes,  the 
process  is  complicated.  By  practice,  the 
time  will  come  when  the  band  will  auto- 
matically and  accurately  execute  the  forms 
as  soon  as  the  mental  picture  is  suggested 
by  hearing  the  word. 

An  Interesting  Contrast 

The  connection  between  the  artistic  and 
practical  forms  an  exceedingly  interesting 
contest  between  your  mind  and  hand.     On 
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the  one  liand,  there  is  brought  into  prom- 
inence the  importance  of  having  a  correct 
mental  picture  from  reading  over  and  over 
again  plate  matter  on  all  subjects.  Read 
all  the  plates  in  the  Gregg  Writer.  Take 
pride  in  being  able  to  read  every  word. 
Mark  any  that  you  can't  read  without 
assistance.  Be  jealous  of  your  own 
ability.  If  you  can  avoid  it^  don't  ask  any- 
body for  help.  Finally,  if  you  are  unable 
to  read  a  few  outlines  go  to  some  school- 
mate and  get  him  to  help  you;  and  then  if 
he  is  unable  to  read  it  go  to  your  teacher, 
or  if  no  longer  in  school  ask  some  friend, 
or  check  over  those  marked  outlines  when 
the  key  is  published  the  following  month. 
Try  to  conquer  it  yourself. 

While  in  school,  remember  that  a  teacher 
is  one  who  directs.  You  can't  learn  any- 
thing that  will  be  of  benefit  to  you  except 
as  that  learning  is  imparted  by  way  of 
direction  and  instruction.  When  you  have 
read  all  the  plates  in  the  Gregg  Writer  get 
some  old  copies  and  read  the  plates,  or 
invest  a  small  amount  in  Gregg  readers. 
See  how  large  a  mental  vocabulary  you 
can  get.  See  how  fast  you  can  read.  Then 
go  back  and  study  the  forms  for  style  and 
theory. 

The  Growth  of  Style 

The  comparison  between  the  forms  you 
first  make  at  leisure  and  the  plate  forms 
rather  creates  a  feeling  of  chagrin  on  your 
part.  This  prompts  you  to  practice  with 
increased  energy  and  determination. 
Eventually  as  you  keep  up  this  work  to 
develop  an  artistic  style  of  writing  you  do 
increase  your  individual  style  very  consid- 
erably. You  watch  the  circles  when  joined 
to  curves;  you  make  your  straight  lines 
straight  and  your  curvecf  lines  curved,  to 
avoid  doubt  in  reading  and  to  set  your 
desire  for  a  perfect  style  in  execution.  You 
take  pride  in  executing  such  characters  as 
represent  the  different  combinations  of 
principles:  for  instance,  words  like  "ac- 
quaint," "alike,"  "again  and  again,"  "in- 
flict," "variety,"  "difficult,"  "borrow,"  "de- 
fensive," "instantaneous,"  "sensitive," 
"miraculous,"  "Gaelic."  Each  word  rep- 
resenting a  general  principle  forms  an  op- 
portunity to  develop  certain  executional 
skill  that  applies  to  all  words  of  that  par- 
ticular class.  It  extends  itself  throughout 
your  entire  writing. 


Another  Element 

The  sliorthand  forms  made  at  leisure 
and  the  forms  made  under  stress  introduce 
another  element,  and  here  is  seen  the  result 
of  practice  on  the  first  two  divisions  of  our 
daily  practice  schedule.  First,  the  prac- 
tice vou  have  had  on  the  common  forms  of 
wordsigns  (and  they  form  a  very  large 
part  of  the  vocabulary  used  in  business 
and  in  general)  has  given  you  good  style 
on  these  oft-recurring  expressions.  Sec- 
ond, reading  of  plate  matter  accompanied 
by  considerable  practice  in  writing  has  in- 
creased your  general  vocabulary  of  correct 
forms,  both  those  that  you  can  use  without 
hesitation  and  those  that  you  can  recall  and 
use  with  some  hesitation.  Third,  the  en- 
deavor to  develop  and  bring  your  practical 
style  up  to  "standard"  mental  picture 
forms.  Too  much  stress  on  your  part  can- 
not be  laid  on  these  elements  of  develop- 
ing your  shorthand  ability.  The  result  of 
such  conscientious  practice  will  be  that 
your  writing  will  take  on  new  beauties  al- 
most unconsciously.  Acquiring  a  "style"  ' 
is  a  growth;  you  cannot  expect  to  master 
the  problem  in  one  or  two  evenings'  prac-  j 
tice. 

Dangerous  Ground 

You  are  now  on  dangerous  ground.  You 
can  lose  the  effect  of  these  elements  of 
basic  speed,  the  development  of  good  style. 
by  disregarding  them  or  thinking  that  the  j 
proper  way  to  do  is  to  rnsh  after  speed. 
Speed  is  a  result — the  result  of  cumulative 
effort.  It  can't  be  brought  about  in  a  day. 
The  writing  of  pages  and  pages  of  dicta- 
tion at  a  rate  of  speed  which  completely  i 
changes  the  style  of  your  writing  is  ten 
times  worse  than  no  practice  at  all.  When 
we  reach  the  third  division  of  our  practice 
plan  we  will  comment  on  this  feature. 

Recapitulation 

Remember  the  order :  Theoretical  knowl- 
edge is  assumed — but  be  sure  that  our 
"assumption"  is  correct;  otherwise  it  will  I 
not  apply  to  you.  The  next  step  is  a  re- 
view of  "theory"  to  strengthen  the  weak 
places  and  to  make  your  knowledge  of  the 
others  still  more  sure.  Practice  on  word- 
signs  for  familiarity  and  rapidity  of  exe- 
cution. Extend  the  practice  to  vocabulary 
words  and  the  special  phrases  given  in 
the  Eighth  lesson  in  the  Manual  as  well 
as  special  commercial  phrases.     Read  plate 
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C^ 


Cjp^ 


Jury  Phrases 

[These  jury  phrases  will  run  through  several  numbers  of  the  magazine] 


What  is  vour  name 


•^'V^  What  is  your  name  please 


Please  state  your  name 


>''*|^  State  your  name  please 

State  your  name  and  residence 


State    your    name,    residence    and 
occupation 

Will  you  state  your  name 


^-^i!,^         Will  you  please  state  your  name 
'    3»-«»  Give  us  your  name  please 


Where  do  you  live 


W^here  did  you  live 


Where  do  you  reside 


Where  did  you  reside 


Where  do  you  work 


Where  did  you  work 


Where  are  you  employed 


Are  you  employed 


At  the  present  time 


Prior  to  that 


At  the  time 

What  is  your  occupation 

What  is  your  business 
What  was  your  business 
Place  of  business 

Where  is  your  place  of  business 

Line  of  business 

What  is   vour  line  of  business 

Are  you  in  biLsiness  for  yourself 
Tn  what  line  of  business 


-■■ — ^       Are  you  married 


r 
f 

V 


r 


-a ia. 


^ 


2 


Are  you  a  married  man 


When  were  you  married 


Have  you  any  children 
How  many  children 


«^^  Were  there  any  children 

Member  of  your  family 
Have  you  any 


^^^^^  Prior  to  that  time 


Have  you  any  prejudice 


You  have  no  prejudice 


Before  that  time 


Were  you  engaged 


1 


You  have  no  bias  or  prejudice 


You  have  no  prejudice  or  bias 
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Jury  Phrases— (Continued) 


r< 


Conscientious  scruples 


Capital  punishment 


For  or  against  the  plaintiff 


For  or  against  the  defendant 


For  or  against  the  complainant 


j^"  Fair  and  impartial 


Fair  and  impartial  trial 


:^-y  Fair  and  im))artial  juror 


y 


Z__ 


y 


:7 


; 


7 


^ 

Y 


9 


J- 


0 


Fair  and  impartial  juryman 


Fair  and  impartial  verdict 


Fair  and  impartial  to  both  sides 


In  your  judgment 


In  my  judgment 


In  your  experience 


In  our  experience 


i\re   you   acquainted   with   the   de 
fendant 


Are  vou  acquainted  with  the  plain- 
tiff 

Preponderance  of  the  evidence 


Prc))ondcrance  of  evidence 

I'^rom  a  ))re})ondc ranee  of  the  cv 
dcnce 

Cireater  weight  of  the  evidence 


From  a   pre]>ondenince   or  grcat«'r 
weight  of  the  evidence 


Burden  of  proof 

Bevond  a  reasonable  doubt 

Bevond  all  reasonable  doubt 


dx  Would  you  be  willing 


v^ 


-r 


':^- 


"? 


To  take  into  consideration 


To  take  into  account 


Instructions  of  the  court 


^     As  to  the  law  of  the  case 


For  the  facts 


^        In  my  place 


--rao 


-7 


In  vour  mind 


In  vour  frame  of  mind 


In  the  same  frame  of  mind 


In  mv  mind 


To  mv  mind 


y^  Yes,  sir,  I  have 

^  Yes,  sir,  1  did 


i^:^^ 


Yes,  sir,  I  can 


9 


T  believe  I  have 
(^_^^^         I  believe  I  would 


en 


£:^C^ 


I  think  so 


Yes,  sir,  T  think  so 
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matter  studiously.  Ohscrvc  all  the  elements 
of  artistic  execution.  Try  to  imitate  the 
plates.  Carry  good  style  into  your  prac- 
tical work  as  far  as  conditions  will  permit. 
Create  and  maintain  a  mental  pieture  of 
all  the  forms  you  find  in  your  reading 
matter. 

The  Practical  Side 
Next  month  we  shall  take  up  the  method 
of  developing  the  practical  side  of  style. 
The  process  of  developing  speed  is  much 
like  an  interesting  storj-  in  fiction — each 
tiiapler  is  a  certain  step.  You  do  not  want 
to  miss  one  interesting  step  in  the  story. 
When  you  have  finished  the  story  you  will 
not  need  to  go  back  and  fill  in  the  gaps. 
The  same  is  true  of  shorthand.  You  cant 
miss  a  link  or  a  lesson;  the  completed 
whole,  in  its  highest  and  best  use.  is  dcr 
pendent  on  every  detail. 

0 
Sadie  M.  Smathers 

IN    Decemher   wc   printed   a   newspaper 
account  of  the  work  of  Miss  Smathers 
as  reporter  in  the  famous  Myrtle  Haw- 
kins murder  trial,  and  we  now  have  pleas- 
ure  in   printing   herewith   a   pboto   of   this 
.accomplished  reporter. 


of  Gregg  Shorthand  by  her  own  efforts, 
and  has  held  her  present  position  for  sev- 
iral  years. 


Our  List  of  Reporters 

Since  we  published  in  November  the 
supplementary  list  of  reporters  using 
Cfregg  Shorthand,  the  following  have  been 

Casoii,  A.  C,  Jr.  Offidal  Deputy  Reimrter 
for  tiie  l''<>rlv-fourth  Jiidicitil  District  Court  in 
iind  fur  the  'County  of  Dallns,  State  of  Texas. 
Gencrni  Court  ami  Convention  reiwrting.  31 1 
North  TewiS  Building,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Cochbiim,  Chiirles.  Official  Rr]Kirter  fur  the 
SeeomI  Jmlieidl  Dislriet  of  North  Dakotn, 
Devits  TA•^»■.  X.  I).  "       -     -   - -. 

FiiftelhrrK,  -V.  K.  Sten0(5rH|>her  for  ^he 
Ninth  Jiiitieinl  Oistrirt  of  Kansns.  Hutchin- 
son, Kans.  " 

' — '-HllH|ri)pri   T\fldii"    " tVtwntr'TTepDHer*  for 

the  Justice  Courts  of  SajUn  Clara  Countv,  San 
Jose.  Cal. 

Hart.  Carl  W.  GenerHl  Court  and  Law  Ke- 
jMirter.     F.lmirn.  N.  Y. 

Kirlt  pa  trick.  Frames.  Official  Court  Reporter 
for  .Xdani.'!  County.    70t  \'ennoiit  Street,  Quin- 


.    .  111. 

LaRue,  Pearl  I.  GlEeinl  ReportiT  of  tlie 
Marion  .Suivrior  Court,  and  of  the  Shelby  Su- 
t>erior  Court  of  Siielliyville,  Ind.  Itoo'm  S, 
Court  House,  IndiHna])oii.i,  Inil. 

I.ei-ouipte,  Gib  G.  OfflcJEil  Cc)urt  Reporter, 
Ninth  Judicial  Di.slriet  of  Oklahoma,  Okemnh, 
OklH. 

Murjjhv.  Marv  C.  Court  Reporter,  Carlin- 
ville.  III.' 

Terr\-,  Sumner.  Official  Reijorter  tor  Circuit 
Court, \Shell.vviile,  lud. 

Vice,  Pearl.  Oflieial  Court  Re]>orter,  Tus- 
i-ota.  111. 


MUs  Smathers  Is  the  official  court  ste- 
nographer for  the  Fourteenth  .Judicial 
District  of  North  Carolina  and  is  n  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Shorthand  Reporters' 
Association.     She  acquired  her  knowledge 


N.  S.  R.  A.  Speed  Contest 

The  speed  contest  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Shorthand  Reporters'  Association 
for  the  191,'i  contest  has  been  appointed, 
and  is  comjMsed  of  the  following: 

J.  N.  Kiniliall,  i:«»  Broadwav.  New  Vork 
(Chairman). 

J.  K.  Fuller,  C.oldov  Collejie.  Wilmington, 
Del..  S.-errtarv. 

FUiuard  H.'Kldridjte.  Bosti.u, 

Frank  H.  Barto.  \VHshin(ri"Ji. 

Walter  M.  .Scolt.  I.imo.  Ohio. 

.lames  V.  Canipliell,  New  York. 

J.  .\.  Williams  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

The  })laci'  of  the  contest  has  not  yet 
been  decided  upon  nor  has  the  date  been 
set;  but  like  last  year  It  will  probably  be 
held  in  the  latter  part  of  August. 
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Keys  to  Last  Month's  Shorthand  Plates 


Business  Letters 

Gentlemen : 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  10th,  we  will 
make  you  a  price  on  dry  wood  as  follows:  Oak 
or  hickory,  body  wood  all  split,  at  $5.00  a  load ; 
the  green  bass-wood  or  poplar  at  $3.00,  which 
we  will  deliver  to  cars  at  Chicago.  These  prices 
are  sfood  during  this  month  only.  We  can  make 
prompt  deliJtrj'  of  any  wood  you  may  desire. 

We  thank  you  for  the  business  you  have  given 
us  and  hope  to  be  favored  with  a  great  many 
of  your  orders  in  the  coming  year.  Prompt 
attention  is  assured  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Dear  Sirs: 

You  wished  us  to  notify  you  when  coal  was 
at  its  best  price.  The  market  is  such  that  we 
think  it  is  at  that  point  now.  It  is  our  belief 
that  it  will  rise  from  this  time  on  at  the  rate 
of  about  ten  cents  a  month.  If  you  wish  our 
representative  to  call,  please  notify  us  on  the 
form  which  we  enclose. 

Very  respectfully, 


Dear  Sir: 

We  have  your  favor  of  the  5th  inst.  and  are 
pleased  to  hand  you  herewith  a  copy  of  our 
book,  for  which  we  ask  your  courteous  atten- 
tion. We  enclose  our  market  letter  and  will 
mail  same  to  you  each  day,  which  will  keep  you 
up-to-date  as  to  the  course  of  the  market. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  handle  orders  whether 
for  grain,  stocks  or  cotton.  Wheat,  corn  and 
pork  are  all  very  low  in  price  at  present  and 
the  buyers  will  soon  see  a  bulge  which  will  carry 
values  much  higher.  The  advance  markets  are 
now  very  low  and  any  move  which  takes  place 
will  be  to  higher  and  not  lower  figures.  Dur- 
ing the  present  narrow  range  in  the  market, 
some  business  can  be  done,  but  for  a  satisfac- 
tory business  we  ad\ise  you  to  buy  and  hold 
the  gbove  mentioned  stock.  At  any  rate,  let 
us  hear  from  you  promptly. 

Yours  verv  trulv, 


Mv  dear  Sir: 

We  have  just  received  advice  from  Mr.  Hart 
that  the  charter  for  our  company  cannot  be 
granted  before  next  month.  He  has  taken  great 
pains  to  make  the  work  in  the  field  thorough 
and  during  his  sojourn  among  the  farmers  has 
led  them  to  see  the  merits  of  our  churns  and 
other  dairy  devices.  Our  milk  carts  are  to  be 
used  very  largely.  The  broad  tires  on  the 
wheels  meet  with  favor  and  he  asserts  that  you 
will  see  a  cart  with  our  "three  stars"  in  more 
than  half  of  the  old  farmers'  vards. 

I  hope  we  can  be  ready  to  begin  business  by 
the  last  of  March. 

Verv  trulv  vours. 


you  think  worthy  to  be  put  in  charge  of  tliis 
work  I  wish  you  would  let  me  know.  Such 
service  seems  hard  to  get  at  any  price,  but  I 
will  urg^  the. members  to  adjust  the  matter  of 
salary  in  such  a  manner  that  we  may  get  it 
filled.  I  hope  you  can  give  me  some  aid  and 
assure  you  that  I  shall  appreciate  hearing  from 
you  about  the  matter. 

Cordially  vours. 


O 


Dear  Sirs: 

Since  Mr.  Rodgers  has  administered  the  af- 
fairs of  this  firm  they  are  in  a  worse  state  than 
ever  before.  If  vou  should  learn  of  a  man  whom 


Condensing  Energy 

The  girl  who  is  operating  a  typewriter  doesn't 
appear  to  be  doing  very  heavy  physical  labor  as 
compared  -with  fiie  brawny  individual  in  a 
stoke-hole  who  is  shovding  coal  into  a  hungn' 
furnace,  but  this  is  one  of  the  many  instanrf> 
in  which  superficial  appearances  are  deceptive, 
as  a  comparison  of  the  force  expended  by  the 
two  will  show. 

The  stoker  may  be  credited  with  handling  one 
ton  of  coal  per  hour  or  eight  tons  per  day,  plus 
the  weight  of  his  shovel.  Adding  his  shovel  to 
his  17,960  pounds  of  coal,  he  expends  about 
20,000  ppunds  of  energy. 

For  each  key  struck  on  the  typewriter  there 
is  an  expenditure  of  something  like  three  ounces 
of  energj',  or  say  one  pound  to  the  average 
word.  A  fair  operator  will  average  1,500  words 
an  hour,  or  in  eight  hours  12,000  words — twelve 
thousand  pounds  of  energy.  To  throw  over  the 
carriage  for  each  new  line  requires  on  an  av: 
erage  three  pounds  of  force.  Twelve  thousand 
words  will  make  a  thousand  lines,  so  there  arc 
three  thousand  p>ounds  of  energy 'to  be  added 
to  the  twelve  thousand,  making  fifteen  thou- 
sand pounds  of  energy  expended — which  com- 
pares pretty  well  with  the  stoker's  twenty  thou- 
sand, all  things  considered.  A  really  fast  op- 
erator would  push  the  expenditure  of  energy  up 
to  twenty-five  thousand  p>ounds  or  more.  Thus 
you  can  determine  the  amount  of  energy  you 
expjend  by  timing  your  day*s  work  or  your 
speed  on  the  machine.  It  is  interesting  some- 
times to  find  out  just  how  much  energ}*  we  do 
expend. — From  Harper's  Weekly. 

O 

Stiff  Competition  the  Salvation  of  the 
Manufacturer 

Absolutely  no  improvements  are  made  in  the 
quality  of  the  product  in  any  line  where  the 
manufacturers  get  together  under  a  so-called 
"gentlemen's  working  agreement."  The  members 
of  this  agreement  become  stagnant.  They  are 
contented  to  drift  along,  making  a  product  as 
good  us  that  produced  by  their  competitors. 
Just  as  soon  as  competing  manufacturers  enter 
into  a  working  agreement  covering  prices, 
terms,  trade  discounts  or  volume  of  production, 
they  cease  to  reach  out  for  improvements  in 
quality,  efficiency,  durability,  attractiveness  of 
package  and  other  trade-winning  advantages 
until  some  day  they  awake  with  a  jolt  to  find 
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that  their  supposedly  securely  intrenched  posi- 
tion has  been  undermined  and  their  trade  is 
slowly  but  surely  slipping  away. 

Nothing  in  this  world  can  stand  absolutely 
still ;  so  the  manufacturer  to-day  must  either  ^o 
backward  or  forward — there  is  no  middle 
ground. 

A  notable  instance  of  this  is  shown  to-day  in 
the  embroidery  silk  industry.  A  few  years  ago 
some  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  this  com- 
modity came  to  Qie  conclusion  that  they  were  not 
making  a  big  enough  profit  and  that  the  re- 
tailer was  demanding  too  many  free  showcases 
and  other  trade  helps.  So  they  entered  into  a 
"gentleman's  working  agreement"  which  proved 
to  be  a  panacea  for  the  trouble.  They  no  longer 
[(ujght  each  other  tooth  and  nail  for  business, 
neither  did  they  spur  their  factory  superintend- 
ents on  to  innovations  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  manufacture  and  improve  the  quality 
of  the  goods. 

During  this  inactive  period  on  the  part  of  the 
leading  silk  manufacturers  up  sprung  a  new 
competitor,  the  manufacturer  of  mercerized 
embroider}'  cotton.  And  when  the  silk  manu- 
facturers woke  up  they  found  that  the  maker 
of  cotton  embroidery  hoss  had  secured  a  per- 
manent hold  on  the  embroideiy  business,  some- 
thing they  had  never  been  able  to  do  in  the 
years  gone  by  in  spite  of  repeated  efforts  to  do 
so.  To-day  the  silk  manufacturer  has  come  to 
recognize  the  maker  of  cotton  floss  as  a  foeman 
worthy  of  his  steel. 

There  are  innumerable  instances  in  trade  such 
as  cited  at>ove.  But  let  us  now  turn  to  a  group 
of  manufacturers  who  from  infancy  have  fought 
each  other  at  every  turn  of  the  road.  When 
acquaintances  sit  down  in  a  friendly  poker  game 
they  tack  a  sign  on  the  wall  that  reads:  "Here's 
where  all  friendship  ceases,"  and  this  has  been 
the  slogan  of  the  manufacturers  of  ready  roof- 
ing. .  .  .  Each  manufacturer  was  constantly 
striving  to  improve  his  product  and  at  the  same 
time  reduce  the  cost  of  making  as  well  as  sell- 
ing. The  result  is  to-day  the  builder  can  obtain 
an  excellent  quality  of  durable  weather-proof 
and  water-proof  ready  roofing  at  a  price  so  low 
that  he  cannot  afford  to  use  any  other  style  of 
material. 

Just  so  surely  as  stiff  competition  has  been 
the  salvation  of  the  roofing  industry,  just  so 
surely  will  it  prevent  dry  rot  and  retrograding 
in  any  manufacturing  industry-. — James  B.  Mil- 
ler. 


O 


The  Empty  Desk 

In  a  private  office  down  on  Nassau  Street,  in 
New  York,  stands  a  large,  flat-topped  mahog- 
any desk  that  wears  an  habitual  air  of  lonely 
abandonment.  Its  polished  upper  surface  has 
no  cheerful-looking  litter  upon  it,  but  gleams 
bare  and  cold  under  the  electrolier.  There  are 
no  wire  baskets  for  letters,  no  tickler-cabinets 
for  indexed  cards,  no  huddle  of  books  and  maps 
and  documents.  On  this  desk  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  except  an  inkwell,  of  Norma n  sim- 
plicity, and  a  pen. 


The  desk  has  a  tier  of  drawers  on  each  side 
of  the  middle  space,  but  if  you  open  them  you 
will  find  them  empty.  The 'manufacturers  who 
made  these  drawers  apparently  gave  consider- 
able thought  to  them,  for  they  are  spaced  off 
into  curious  compartments,  some  big,  some  lit- 
tle. There  are  adjustable  partitions  and  locked 
trays  and  a  secret  receptable.  But  if  you  will 
pull  out  each  drawer  and  peer  into  every  cranny 
you  will  discover  only  emptiness.  Hollow  sounds 
and  disheartening  vacancy  will  be  your  only 
reward. 

Yet  all  signs  fail,  for  this  is  the  working 
center  of  a  young  man  who  has  sold  several 
hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of  the  goods  in 
which  he  deals — real  estate.  This  is  his  desk, 
at  which  he  sits  in  his  office;  and  where  every- 
thing in  his  great  business  finds  its  focus.  The 
private  office  of  Joseph  P.  Day^  is  a  paradox. 

The  desk — of  itself  only  a*  piece  of  office 
equipment — ^typifies  something  really  worth 
studying.  It  stands  as  a  symbol  of  that  ex- 
traordinary capacity  for  handling  a  complex 
business  which  distinguishes  Mr.  Day — and  a 
great  number  of  other  men,  as  well,  who  find 
Qiemselves  hemmed  in  by  the  crowding  demands 
of  commercial  Manhattan. 

Five  years  ago  Mr.  Day  used  the  same  desk, 
but  it  was  not  empty.  Its  top  was  buried  a 
foot  deep  in  places  with  letters,  deeds,  mort- 
gages and  maps.  Its  drawers  were  jammed 
with  card  index  systems,  with  stuffed  folders, 
with  bulging  packets. 

In  those  days  Mr.  Day  sat  at  his  dask  during 
long  hours,  poring  over  the  heap ;  three  or  four 
nights  a  week  he  remained  ther.e  until  midnight 
or  later  in  a  vain  attempt  to  get  out  from  under 
the  load.  Next  morning  its  weight  was  sure  to 
be  bulkier  and  heavier  than  ever,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  he  had  a  private  secretary, 
stenographers,  clerks  and  general  utility  people 
at  his  instant  command. 

When  business  called  Mr.  Day  away  from  his 
office,  he  always  cast  doubtful  and  hesitating 
glances  at  the  loaded  desk  before  leaving. 
"Don't  touch  anything  on  it!"  he  was  wont  to 
exclaim.  "At  the  peril  of  your  lives,  don't  lay 
a  finger  on  one  solitary  document!" 

Sometimes  this  admonition  had  to  be  dis- 
obeyed, and  then  when  Mr.  Day  returned,  likely 
as  not,  the  heap  had  to  be  excavated  laboriously 
so  that  the  head  of  the  business  might  get  into 
touch  with  it  again.  Thus  important  affairs 
were  often  neglected  or  forgotten,  while  fees 
that  might  have  been  earned  drifted  elsewhere. 
The  progress  of  the  business  was  impeded 
and  the  larger  it  grew,  the  slower  became  its 
momentum.  Moreover,  the  labor  and  tension 
were  breaking  down  its  owner. 

Then  one  day  there  came  a  revolution.  With- 
out compromise,  the  mahogany  desk  was  cleaned 
out  and  swept  off.  "Don't  leave  even  a  scrap 
of  paper!"  its  former  slave  commanded.  And 
since  that  day  not  a  scrap  has  littered  it,  inside 
or  out.  Nothing  ever  remains  upon  it  longer 
than  necessary  for  the  actual  attention  of  Mr. 
Day  or  his  callers.  Documents  come  and  go  by 
magic,  but  the  compartments  and  partitions 
arc    superfluous.     They    are    never    used.     And 
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meanwhile  the  business  has  grown  liy  h*ai)s, 
while  its  proprietor  has  ever}'  detail  at  his  in- 
stant command. 

This  change  in.  the  management  methods 
merely  follows  out  an  axiom  of  efficiency  en- 
gineers— that  high-grade  workers  should  not  be 
forced  to  perform  low-grade  routine  proced- 
ures. Many  an  executive  could  add  thousands 
of  dollars  to  the  net  income  of  his  house  ainiu- 
ally  were  he  able  to  concentrate  on  the  big 
things  and  leave  the  lesser  duties  to  less  im- 
portant employees.  He  finds  himself  unable  to 
do  this — why?  Because  efficiency  engineering 
hasn*t  gained  enough  of  a  foothold  in  his  estab- 
lishment. 

Mr.  Day  evolved  a  simple  but  comprehensive 
method  bv  which  all  the  detail  of  his  office  was 
taken  by  a  yoimg  woman  and  her  assistants. 
Just  outside  his  private  room  she  sits  at  her 
desk,  with  her  hands  on  the  levers,  so  to  speak, 
tliat  run  the  heavy  train  of  minutiae.  An  elab- 
orate filing  system  takes  care  of  the  documents, 
while  in  this  young  woman's  desk  are  cards  and 
files  and  tickler  systems  that  direct  every  rou- 
tine move  of  her  chief. 

When  he  sits  down  in  the  morning  at  his 
empty  desk  he  is  handed  a  jxM'ket  memorandum 
showing  his  engagements  for  the  day,  with  the 


hour  for  each.  The  papers  tliat  demand  his 
immediate  attention  are  laid  before  him,  and, 
at  the  touch  of  a  button,  removed.  Another 
list  is  given  him,  indicating  the  office  matters 
that  must  have  his  attention  during  the  day. 
Ten  minutes  before  the  time  he  must  leave  to 
keep  an  appointment  a  reminder  is  laid  on  his 
desk,  and  if  he  lingers  beyond  a  designated 
minute  he  receives  a  verbal  warning.  As  new 
matters  arise  that  call  for  future  attention,  a 
stenographer  takes  down  the  substance;  and 
the  wonderful  tickler  system  at  the  desk  just 
outside  absorbs  it,  and  assures  its  being  taken 
up  at  the  right  time.  When  Mr.  Day  prepares 
to  leave  town,  his  transportation  and  sleeping- 
car  tickets   are  handed   him   automatically.    A 

w 

taxicab  comes  without  a  word  from  hira.  The 
various  documents  he  is  to  require  on  tlie  trip 
are  put  into  his  hand  as  he  leaves  the  office. 

Mr.  Day  attributes  much  of  his  extraordi- 
nary success  to  his  systematic  conduct  of  af- 
fairs,, and  to  a  perseverance  that  knew  no  re- 
buffs. "Perseverance,  in  its  true  sense,*'  he 
says,  "does  not  lie  in  doing  the  same  thing  o\tT 
a  thousand  times.  It  may  have  been  done  wrong 
at  first.  Real  jierseverance  lies  in  creating 
new  and  better  ways  to  do  it." — Ifeaut'f 
Maqazine. 


The  Acquisition  of  Speed 


SHOULD  great  difficulty  be  found  in 
obtaining  speed  practice,  a  good  sub- 
stitute is  to  take  a  newspaper  or  book, 
read  the  words  aloud ^  and,  as  the  sounds 
fall  upon  the  ear,  trace  the  outlines  with 
pen  or  pencil  upon  paper.  Practice  brings 
speed  in  this  direction.  If  Carlyle's  "Sar- 
tor Resartus"  is  dealt  with  in  this  fashion, 
an  unusually  large  range  of  words  will 
have  been  covered.  Manv  a  leisure  half- 
hour  can  thus  be  utilized  profitably  when 
the  services  of  a  reader  are  not  available. 
By  this  means  the  shorthand  writer  can  al- 
most dispense  with  dictation  practice  for 
weeks  at  a  stretch,  and  yet  not  lose  that 
speed  which  has  perhaps  taken  him  months 

to  acquire 

To  reach  a  bona  fide  speed. of  over  200 
words  per  minute,  much  persistence,  hard 
work  and  enthusiasm,  extending  over  some 
years,  are  necessary,  together  with  a  cer- 
tain natural  aptitude,  but  there  seems  no 
reason  why  the  average  student  of  short- 
hand who  has  learned  the  system  thorough- 
ly should  not,  with  a  fair  amount  of  hard 
work  and  practice,  succeed  in  writing  up 
to  150  words  a  minute  -which  is  sufficient 
for    ordinary    requirements.       If    he    can 


reach  a  higher  speed,  so  much  the  better, 
as  he  will  do  his  ordinary  work  with 
greater   ease   and   assurance. 

— William  F,  Smart. 


IN  an  article  in  the  Stenographer  com- 
menting on  the  results  of  a  comparison 
and  analvsis  of  the  notes  of  the  ex- 
pert  reporters  who  took  part  in  the  recent 
shorthand  speed  contests  Mr.  Charles  T. 
Piatt  savs: 

Learners,  especially,  should  note  tliat  these 
experts  use  fairly  full  outlines.  Moral:  Sj^eed 
depends  largely  on  thorough  mastery  of  prin- 
ciples, a  wise  selection  of  forms  for  the  cam- 
mon  words  and  phrases,  and  then  patient, 
laborious  practice  until  the  mental  picture  in- 
stantly responds  to  the  call  of  the  sj>oken 
words  -  that  is  the  "speed  secret.''  Above  all. 
avoid  exceptions  to  broad  rules.  Exception^ 
impose  mental  checks,  and  as  the  mental  oper- 
ation precedes  the  manual,  exceptions  prmluct* 
hesitation  and  consequent  loss  of  speed.  R**- 
member  that  an  unfacile  form  evolved  fnnii 
a  simple  rule  flows  from  tlie  pen  much  more 
rapidly  than  a  more  facile  one  that  elnde> 
the  memory  because  of  exceptional  featiire<i. 
This  last  remark  especially  applies  to  the  writ- 
ing of  unusual  words,  and  even  the  most  ex- 
pert re))orter  is  constantly  meeting  them. 
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If  You  Want  More  Speed-More  Salary  Are  lou  urowiag  in  Fivor 

With  the  Mui  Who  Can   ' 


Study  the  TuUoss  Touch  System.  New  method,  en- 
tirely different  from  all  others,  quickly  brings  the  ex- 
pert's speed  and  accuracy — Ihe  exprri'i  talary.  Special 
Finger  Training  Exercises  bring  results  in  daj/s  that 
ordinary  methods  will  not  produce  in  iiumtks.  Spare- 
time  study.  No  interference  with  regular  work.  For 
beginners  or  experienced  operators. 

Why  be  satisfied  with  a  medium  ability,  and  a  medium 
salary,  when  by  only  a  few  weeks'  spare-time  study 
you  can  change  from  "sight"  to  "touch,"  from  aver- 
age ability  to  expert, — make  your  work  demand  the 
high-grade  salary  .'     Send  for  our  new 

64-Page  FREE  Book 
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Gives  complete  outline  of  lessons.     FiEled  with  new  lOeas  and  ' 

vaJuable  suggestions.     Tells  how  high  speed  is  gained— how  | 
to  avoid  errora-wbat  practice  work  is  best.     It  will  tell  you 

tual   practical  touch  typewriting   than    most  \ 

instruction  books.     One  reader  writes :    "I  i 

^t  mart  rtal  help  from  yimr  FREE  Book  ] 

than  from  an  entire  business  college  course. " 

Any  typewriter  user  may  have  a  copy  ' 

ataolultty  fT4i.     Send  for  your  copy  to-  J 

day.     There  is  no  ext^nse.  ho  obliga-  i 

tion.     You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  ' 

the    Information    this    book   contains.  \ 
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FOUR  R's 

Times  change!  Once  there 
were  THREE.  Now  there 
are  FOUR. 

The  three  R's  mean  education. 
The  four  R's  mean  the  same- 
plus  an  occupation. 
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Summer  Normal  Session 
of  Gregg  School 


FHOM  June  80th  to  August  9th  the  regular 
course  of  instruction  of  Gregg  School, 
Chicago,  will  be  supplemented  by  a  Teachers' 
Course. 

Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  methods  of 

presentation,   speed   practice,   blackboard   drill, 
shorthand    penmanship,     review    work,    Office 

Training,  English  and  the  correlation  of  subjects. 

The  work  will  be  in  charge  of  experienced 
and  capable  instructors  who  have  formed  the 
faculty  of  Gregg  School  for  many  years. 

Teachers'  certificates  will  be  granted  to  those 
who  pass  the  required  examination. 

//  interested  in  the  Teachers*  Course,  send  for  particu* 
lars  and  Gregg  School  prospectus. 


GREGG  SCHOOL 

32  South  Wabash  Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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Stenographers  Can  Pound  Their  Way  to  the  Top 

By  C.  Patrick 

[Reprinted  from  Workers*  Magazine,  Chicctgo  Tribune^  February  9,  1913.] 


STENOGRAPHY  is  a  stepping-stone 
to  success — if  the  stenographer 
makes  it  so.  The  chance  to  be  some- 
thing better  rests  with  him.  Unless  he  be 
human^  and  possess  the  human  desire  to 
rise,  he  will  remain  as  much  of  a  machine 
as  the  typewriter  he  operates. 

Few  people  in  any  line  of  work  ever 
get  anywhere  unless  ambitious.  A  stenog- 
rapher is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

But  stenography  offers  more  opportuni- 
ties to  advance  than  many  other  lines^  be- 
cause the  stenographer  is  in  a  position  to 
become  intimately  associated  with  the 
business  of  his  employer. 

If  he  is  a  good  stenographer  he  can  be 
good  in  more  important  things.  If  he 
keeps  his  eyes  and  ears  open^  picking  up 
here  and  there  a  detail  that  will  relieve 
the  boss  of  some  of  his  many  worries^  the 
boss  will  not  be  long  in  seeing  it. 

And  if  he  continues  to  help  the  boss 
thus^  showing  that  he  has  an  alert  mind 
as  well  as  a  nimble  finger^  it  won't  be 
long  until  the  boss  will  be  helping  him. 

Noted  Men  Pound  Way  to  Top 

The  best  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
stenographers  can  pound  their  way  to  big- 
ger jobs  if  they  hit  the  right  keys  is  the 
long  list  of  stenographers  who  have  done 
so.    Here  are  a  few  notable  instances : 

W,  A.  Gardner — Once  stenographer; 
now  president  of  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western Railway. 

Allen  Manvel — Started  as  stenographer ; 
rose  to  be  president  of  the  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
road. 

J,  E.  Gorman — ^Learned  the  railroad 
business  through  medium  of  shorthand; 
now  vice-president  of  the  Rock  Island 
svstem. 

C.  M,  Hays — Began  life  as  stenogra- 
pher; worked  his  way  up  to  the  presidency 


of  the  Grand  Trunk;  went  down  with  the 
Titanic. 

Kenesaw  Mountain  Landis — Once  ste- 
nographer for  the  late  Walter  Q.  Gresh- 
am;  now  famous  federal  judge. 

Af .  J,  Collins — Gained  executive  ability 
as  stenographer  by  studying  routine;  now 
general  purchasing  agent  for  the  Santa  Fe. 

A,  E,  Cross — President  of  the  Ohio 
Desk  Company;  at  one  time  a  stenogra- 
pher. 

Albert  MacRae — For  years  stenogra- 
jAer  and  secretary  to  Vice-President  Ken- 
drick  of  the  Santa  Fe;  now  editor  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Employes'  Magazine. 

Alonzo  Newton  Benn — Former  stenog- 
rapher; now  vice-president  of  the  Omaha 
Packing  Company. 

Albert  F,  Osterloh — Once  stenographer; 
now  Chicago  manager  of  the  Goodyear 
Tire  and  Rubber  Company. 

F,  E,  Benedict — Rose  from  stenogra- 
pher to  be  manager  of  the  general  supplies 
department  of  Fairbanks^  Morse  &  Co. 

Must  Be  Human — Not  a  Machine 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  long  list  of 
Chicagoans  who  have  found  their  way  to 
the  top  by  combining  shorthand  with  sense. 

Their  experience  shows  that  to  reach  ex- 
ecutive position  a  man  must  not  be  merely 
a  competent  stenographer.  Even  if  he  is 
an  expert  he  will  surely  stay  in  the  rut  if 
he  remains  an  automaton  who  takes  dicta- 
tion and  transcribes  his  notes  mechani- 
cally. 

To  get  ahead  he  must  understand  his 
correspondence.  He  must  make  a  study 
of  his  work^  so  that  the  information  con- 
tained therein  will  be  information^  not 
mere  words^  to  him.  Thus  he  will  gain 
a  basic  knowledge  with  which  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  position  held  by  the 
man  higher  up. 
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The  machine-made  stenographer  is  the 
one  an  employer  refuses  to  encourage. 
Many  of  them  are  fairly  good  shorthand 
writers^  but  they  lack  the  ability  to  grasp 
essential  details.  They  lack  initiative^ 
they  are  not  aggressive^  they  do  not  ad- 
vance ideas  which  will  prove  short  cuts 
to  labor  and  develop  economy. 

They  seem  content  with  holding  down 
a  typewriting  job,  keeping  an  eye  on  the 
clock.  They  have  no  eye  on  the  future. 
Business  men  say  this  class  of  men  are  not 
assets.  They  are  only  fillers  in,  working 
for  a  stipend  that  satisfies.  And  they 
will  always  be  the  same. 

Constant  Understudy  of  the  Boss 

Good  stenographers — the  stenographers 
who  are  going  to  be  something  else  some 
day — constantly  understudy  the  employer 
and  try  all  they  can  to  get  a  line  on  the 
advanced  position.  They  are  progressive, 
anxious  to  learn,  and  keen  to  elaborate 
what  they  have  learned.  They  develop 
the  present  and  live  for*  the  future. 

Among  the  many  men  who  were  not  sat- 
isfied to  remain  shorthand  writers  is  F.  E. 
Benedict,  manager  of  the  general  supplies 
department  of  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
Mr.  Benedict  learned  stenography  while 
working  on  an  Iowa  farm. 

"I  studied  shorthand,"  he  said,  "be- 
cause it  appealed  to  me  strongly  as  the 
best  means  of  becoming  a  successful  busi* 
ness  man.  I  worked  in  a  hay  field  during 
the  day  and  studied  shorthand  at  night. 
I  found  it  a  fascinating  study,  the  more 
so  because  I  felt  it  meant  achievement. 

"Three  years  of  the  fourteen  that  I 
have  been  with  Fairbanks-Morse  were 
spent  as  an  amanuensis  under  heads  of 
various  departments.  During  this  time 
I  applied  myself  to  mastering  the  details 
of  the  business.  If  I  had  it  all  to  do  over 
again,  the  first  thing  I'd  do  would  be  to 
learn  stenography. 

"Our  firm  favors  the  energetic  and  well- 
balanced  stenographer,  and  the  fact  that 
many  of  our  stenographers  have  graduated 
from  the  ranks  and  become  managers  of 
our  branch  offices  is  ample  testimony  of 
their  qualifications. 

"Fifteen  years  ago  C.  W.  Pank  was  one 
of  the  best  stenographers  to  be  found  in 
Chicago.  To-day  he  is  managing  our  St. 
Louis   branch.         A.   A.   Taylor,  another 


stenographer  of  former  years,  now  is  the 
head  of  our  railroad  department. 

"All  our  graduate  stenographers  came 
here  as  raw  recruits.  The  positions  of 
responsibility  they  hold  to-day  speak  elo- 
quently of  what  stenographers  who  use 
their  heads  can  do." 

Chance  to  Master  Business  Detail 

Albert  F.  Osterloh,  Chicago  manager 
of  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  com- 
pany, who  began  as  a  stenographer,  thus 
tells  how  his  promotion  was  accomplished. 

"I  think  stenography  is  a  wonderful  aa- 
set  to  a  young  man.  If  he  begins  mod- 
estly and  has  a  faculty  for  grasping  the 
minor  points  of  the  business  in  which  he 
engages  he  is  sure  to  come  to  the  surface. 
He  not  only  gets  a  line  on  the  outside  end 
of  the  business,  but  he  masters  the  details 
of  the  inside  workings. 

"He  sees  the  correspondence  that  goes 
out  and  comes  in.  Thus  he  acquires  infor- 
mation that  he  could  get  in  no  other  waj. 
If  he  is  of  the  right  caliber  he  will  readily 
grasp  the  ideas  of  the  manag^ing  head  of 
the  business.  He  will  observe  Uie  policy 
of  the  firm. 

"As  a  stenographer  he  gets  in  touch  with 
the  principles  of  the  business  and  its  work- 
ings in  a  way  that  is  not  accorded  the  or- 
dinary clerk  or  other  employee. 

"I  would  advise  any  young  man  begin- 
ning a  business  career  as  a  stenographer 
to  start  wjth  a  small  firm,  a  concern  that 
has  only  two  or  three  shorthand  writers. 
In  this  way  he  will  have  the  advantage 
of  learning  the  business  all  the  more  read- 
ily and  his  chances  for  promotion  will  be 
greatly  enhanced. 

"To  my  way  of  thinking  the  big  firm 
has  too  many  other  things  to  think  of.  The 
stenographic  amanuensis,  in  the  rush  of 
development,  is  lost  sight  of,  and  his  abil- 
ity is  likely  to  suffer  accordingly." 

No  Better  Opening  for  Youth 

"There  isn't  a  better  business  opening 
imaginable,"  said  Alonzo  Newton  Benn, 
vice-president  of  the  Omaha  Packing  Com- 
pany, himself  an  old-time  stenographer, 
"than  that  afforded  a  stenographer  who 
has  brains  and  initiative. 

"The  stenographer  is  constantly  in  the 
closest  touch  with  the  important  things 
connected  with  the  business. 
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"I  wrote  shorthand  for  about  four  years 
oat  in  Nebraska.  All  this  time  I  applied 
rnjsdf  diligently  and  closely  studied  the 
wants  of  my  employer.  I  found  that  I 
was  spending  my  time  to  good  advantage, 
for  in  1893  I  was  sent  to  St  Joseph  as 
manager  for  the  Omaha  Packing  Company. 

"The  boss  is  the  man  to  please,  and  you 
can  please  him  only  through  application 
and  attention  to  his  requirements.  His 
ideas  are  the  best  business  developers  I 
imow  of." 

John  Ball,  assistant  purchasing  agent 
for  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Rail- 
way, spent  several  years  in  the  purchas- 
ing and  other  departments  of  that  com- 
pany. He  "froze  to"  the  man  under 
whom  he  worked  and  learned  how  not  to 
buy  a  locomotive  and  how  to  get  the  right 
price  on  pins.  ^ 

"I  am  a  stenographic  enthusiast,"  said 
Mr.  Ball.  "Any  young  man  who  begins 
a  business  career  as  a  stenographer  chooses 
the  right  path.  One  of  Uie  main  faults 
I  find  with  the  ordinary  amanuensis,  how- 
ever^ is  that  he  has  not  acquired  even  a 
common  school  education. 

"This  is  shown  in  his  transcribed  prod- 
uct. His  spelling  is  faulty,  his  diction  un- 
grammatical.  Consequently  he  not  only 
suffers,  but  the  man  who  employs  him  is 
at  a  disadvantage.  As  a  stenographer  he 
is  a  failure,  as  a  business  man  an  impos- 
sibility." 

Lack  of  Education  Big  Handicap 

Albert  MacRae,  editor  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Employes'  Magazine,  for  years  was  ste- 
nographer and  secretary  to  Vice-President 
J.  W.  Kendrick  of  the  Santa  Fe  road. 
Lack  of  education,  according  to  Mr.  Mac- 
Rae, is  the  crying  deterrent  to  the  success 
of  many  stenographers. 

"There  is  nothing  in  the  world,"  said 
Mr.  MacRae,  "that  could  prove  a  greater 
handicap  to  the  young  stenographer  than 
lack  of  education.  I  say  this  without 
qualification,  for  I  have  been  in  the  rail- 
road business  in  many  capacities  for  years, 
during  which  time  I  have  come  in  personal 
contact  with  innumerable  stenographers 
whose  shorthand  was  good,  but  whose  in- 
ability to  speak  and  write  the  English 
langnage  was  insufferable. 

"Stenography  has  been  a  pet  hobby  of 


mine,  and  I  have  perhaps  put  myself  out 
to  study  character  in  my  contact  with  al- 
leged shorthand  writers.  The  all-around, 
educated  and  wide-awi|ke  stenographer  is 
uncommon.  Occasionally  one  finds  employ- 
ment in  a  railroad  ofiice.  When  "he  does 
his  employer  wears  a  smile  of  satisfaction. 

"If  a  stenographer  pleases  the  employer 
the  employer  in  turn  takes  a  healthy  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  that  stenographer. 
His  advancement  is  merely  a  question  6f 
time.  I  never  lost  an  opportunity  for 
acquiring  details  that  ultimately  worked 
to  my  advantage.  I  studied  long  and  hard, 
and  my  stenographic  duties  finally  became 
subservient  to  the  duty  of  mastering  the 
most  trifling  detail  of  my  employer.  When 
stenographers  learn  this  there  will  be  more 
promotions." 

Men  who  know  what  they  are  talking 
about  agree  that  stenography  of  all  the 
minor  pursuits  gets  the  quickest  and  the 
biggest  results  in  the  way  of  promotion. 
They  also  say  that  only  about  one  in  every 
ten  stenographers  takes  advantage  of  this 
fact.     Are  you  going  to  be  the  tenth  man  ? 


The  E.  C.  T.  A.  Convention 

Atlantic  City.  March  20-22.  1913 

THERE  was  an  immense  attendance 
at  the  convention  of  the  Eastern 
Commercial  Teachers'  Association — 
by  far  the  largest  gathering  of  commercial 
teachers  held  anywhere  in  the  past  five 
years. 

It  was  an  interesting,  instructive  and 
enjoyable  meeting  frpm  start  to  finish. 
The  best  evidence  of  this  is  the  fact  that 
the  Association  took  the  unprecedented 
course  of  deciding  to  hold  its  next  meeting 
in  the  same  place. 

In  future  issues  of  the  magazine  we  hope 
to  publish  some  of  the  interesting  and  help- 
ful papers  that  were  read. 

The  new  ofiicers  are: 

President:    John  E.  Gill,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Vice-President:  M.  H.  Bigelow,  Atlan- 
tic City,  N.  J. 

New  Members  of  Executive  Committee : 
Freeman  P.  Taylor,  Philadelphia,  and  E. 
E.  Kent,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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President  Wilson's  Inaugural  Address— III 
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The  Gregg  Shorthand  Association 

Another  Earnest  Letter  from  President  Gurtler 


WE  are  rapidly  nearing  convention 
time.  The  Committee  on  Local 
Arrangements  is  planning  some- 
thing worth  while  in  the  way  of  entertain- 
ment. The  convention  will  be  held  at  one 
of  the  best  hotels  in  Chicago  about  the 
middle  of  Angost.  Very  reasonable  rates 
have  been  obtained.  If  we  get  the  co-op- 
eration of  the  writers  throughout  the  coun- 
try in  the  way  of  membership,  we  will  be 
able  to  furnish  very  substantial  entertain- 
ment free  to  members.  The  matter  of  con- 
cern right  now  is  membership.  We  have 
been  very  much  pleased  at  the  response  we 
have  received  from  a  few  letters  sent  out. 
We  have  not  heard  from  all  of  them  to 
date,  but  we  know  that  none  who  have 
received  our  letter  will  fail  to  send  in  at 
least  one  membership  to  the  G.  S.  A.  If 
70U  are  located  at  a  great  distance  from 
Chicago,  and  will  be  unable  to  attend  the 
convention  you  at  least  want  to  have  a  part 
in  the  greatest  shorthand  convention  ever 
held.  It  is  our  opportunity  to  pay  tribute' 
to  the  author  of  that  splendid  system  of 
shorthand  in  the  very  writing  of  which  we 
-all  find  a  special  add  different  pleasure 
than  can  be  found  in  the  writing  of  any 
geometric  or  semi-geometric  system  of 
shorthand. 

Geographical  Representation 

Remember  we  will  publish  a  Silver 
Jubilee  Honor  Roll  of  the  members  of  the 
Association,  and  every  state  in  the  union 
and  every  country  where  Gregg  Shorthand 
is  taught  ought  to  be  represented.  If  you 
live  in  a  state  where  you  feel  there  are 
not  many  Gregg  writers,  won't  you  take  it 
upon  yourself  to  be  sure  that  we  have  ten 
members  at  least  to  represent  your  state  .^ 
If  you  live  in  a  city  where  there  are  say 
as  few  as  twenty-five  Gregg  writers,  do 
you  want  this  roll  to  be  published  with  no 
representation  from  your  city  or  only  one? 
Would  you  have  the  world  believe  that 
there  was  only  one  member  in  your  city 


who  was  alert  enough  to  comprehend  the 
opportunity  presented?  I  don't  believe 
you  would. 

Business  Colleges  and  High  Schools 

Again,  is  there  a  business  college  or 
high  school  in  the  country  that  is  willing 
not  to  have  representation  on  this  roll? 
Every  student  in  your  school  at  present 
and  every  graduate  of  your  school,  every 
writer  of  the  system  in  your  city,  is  eligible 
to  membership.'  You  represent  progres- 
sion. You  represent  the  latest  ideas  in 
shorthand  and  typewriting.  You  are  more 
familiar  with  the  situation  than  your  stu- 
dents and  former  graduates.  How  would 
it  be  to  have  a  little  talk  with  them  and 
show  them  that  for  patriotic  reasons  it 
would  be  most  desirable  to  have  a  part  in 
this  jubilee  celebration?  The  membership 
fee  is  one  dollar  a  year. 

We  know  full  well  how  easy  it  is  to  put 
off  sending  in  your  membership  fee  of  one 
dollar,  but  in  order  that  the  Jubilee  Com- 
ujittee  may  know  just  to  what  extent  to 
prepare  for  suitable  celebration,  we  earn- 
estly urge  you  to  send  in  your  membership 
at  once. 

The  celebration  would  be  much  more  ef- 
fective if  every  state  in  the  United  States 
and  every  country  where  Gregg  shorthand 
is  taught  were  represented,  and,  of  course, 
as  many  different  cities  in  those  states  and 
countries  as  possible  is  desired  to  bring 
about  a  world-wide  celebration.  When 
the  Fiftieth  anniversary  occurs  there  will 
be  so  many  people  writing  Gregg  short- 
hand that  there  won't  be  that  particular 
honor  and  significance  about  being  a  mem- 
ber that  there  is  now. 

The  Secretary  is  Miss  Pearl  A.  Power, 
care  West  ^Chicago  Park  Commissioners, 
Chicago,  Illinois.  Send  your  membership 
fee  to  her  to-day. 

Fred  H.  Gurtler, 

President, 


V/OU  always  find  those  men  the  most  forward  to  do  good,  or  to  improve 
time  and  manners,  who  are  always  busy. — Gladstone. 
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Miscellaneous  Correspondence 

(The  key  to  this  plate  will  be  given  next  month.) 
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G^fe  learner  aacf 
His  Problems 


lisnl  leluil)!  lo  ihil  dcpuunnu  ihouU  be  uUrisxd. 


The  Development  of  ^peed  in  Shorthand 


THIS  morning  we  received  a  letter 
from  ft  ^oiing  stenographer  who  is 
ambitious  to  become  a  conrt  re- 
porter. Although  he  says  he  has  a  reliable 
speed  of  about  150  words  a  minute  on 
solid  matter,  and  175  on  easy  matter,  he 
is  discouraged  because  he  finds  it  difficult 
to  increase  hia  speed  beyond  that  point,  or 
at  least  his  progress  is  so  slow  as  to  be 
hardly  noticeable. 

This  is  a  phase  of  the  development  of 
speed  in  shorthand  that  is  not  commonly 
understood,  and  perhaps  an  explanation  of 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  many  ambitious 
writers  who  have  had  an  experience  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  our  correspondent.  More 
than  that,  it  may  be  a  source  of  encourage- 
meat  to  them  to  know  that  this  is  a  unt- 
vertal  condition  and   not  one  peculiar  to 

The  Psychology  of  Shorthand  Speed 
When  we  were  working  up  speed  many 
years  ago,  we  found  that  at  different  points 
in  the  practice  repeated  tests  showed  abso- 
lutely no  gain  in  speed— and  then  after  a 
wliile  we  moved  forward  a  few  notches 
without  any  apparent  reason.  Afterwards, 
in  conducting  dictation  work  wc  noticed 
that  all  of  our  students  seemed  to  have  the 
same  esperieace.  At  times  they  seemed  to 
have  reached  their  limit,  and  they  would 
naturally  become  discouraged.  About  this 
time  we  read  an  article  about  "Speed  in 
Shorthand,"  by  the  late  Mr.  D.  L.  Scott- 
Browne,  which  was  so  helpful  that  we  are 
going  to  quote  that  part  of  it  relating  to 
this  phenomenon: 

Endurance 
At  times  the  student  makes  steady  headway 
which  he  can  see  from  day  to  day;  then  he  will 
seem  to  have  attained  his  whole  meiitnl  status 
or  growth,  and  no  si^  of  progress  appears  to 
rncniirage  him   for   perhaps   weeks   at   a   time. 


practice  as  faithfully  as  he  may,  work  as  hard 
as  he  can.  To  him  the  acquirement  of  speed 
is  the  greatest  of  mysteries.  He  cannot  under- 
stand why  continuous  practice  for  a  reason- 
able length  of  time  does  not  produce  speed. 
It  is  l>eeau5e  another  process  \s  going  on  at 
this  point  of  the  study.  The  art  has  been 
learned  as  far  as  its  principles  are  concerned, 
but  the  mind  has  not  yet  been  quickened  and 
tou^ened,  so  to  speak.  That  process  is  now 
going  on,  and  it  is  like  the  description  given  of 
me  cultivation  of  muscle  in  the  blacksmith's 
arm,  with  the  exception  that  it  is  mind  muscle 
in  this  instance.  It  is  going  through  a  sort  of 
mental  gymnastics  which  gives  endurance, 
rapidity  of  execution,  and  skill  in  maneuvering. 
His  mind  gains  command  over  itself.  He  must 
think  and  forset,  must  open  and  close  tiie 
valves  of  thou^t,  must  force  concentration  on 
the  subject  matter  of  the  speaker  at  one  mo- 
ment, and  at  another  his  mental  action  must 
be  entirely  mechanical.  He  must  have  thor- 
ough discipline  of  the  mental  faculties,  and 
his  mind  must  be  as  flexible  as  a  rubber  boll, 
and  with  all  its  flexibility  it  must  be  as  strong 
as  it  is  possible  for  the  strongest  muscle  of  the 
body  to  become,  to  bear  the  strain  that  will 
be  put  upon  it 

'"The  Progress  Curves" 
There  was  a  more  scientific  explanation 
of  this  feature  of  the  development  of  speed 
in  shorthand — or  rather  the  lack  of  devel- 
opment at  certain  points — in  a  paper  on 
the  "Psychological  Side  of  Teaching 
Shorthand,"  read  before  the  G.  S.  A.  con- 
vention in  Chicago  some  yearsago  by  Mr. 
W.  A.  Hadley.  In  the  course  of  his  paper 
Mr.  Hadley  drew  on  the  board  what  he 
termed  "The  Progress  Curve."  The  re- 
port described  the  illustration  as  follows: 
This  line  of  progress  begins  with  a  fairly 
long  line  slanting  upward  rather  sharply,  de- 
signed to  represent  graphically  the  student's 
rapid  gain  in  speed  up  to  a  certain  point;  then 
the  line  is  horizontal  for  a  space,  then  up  again, 
and  then  horiiontal  for  a  longer  period — Ihe 
upviard  lint  beeoming  alwayt  ihorter  and  the 
horizontal  alwayi  longer.  Real  gains,  however, 
are  being  made  during  the  periods  when  the 
student   is   apparently   standing  still — which   is 
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^^    abandon 
^p-     abundant 


"P       concession 
^        causation 


<y»       oppression 


^       operati 
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y'        probation 
p'         prohibition 


attainment 
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burn 
brown 
burnt 
burned 


detection 


dedication 
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List  of  Similar  Words— (Concluded) 
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legislation 
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in  line  with  Professor  James's  famous  remark 
that  ''we  learn  to  swim  in  the  winter  and  to 
skate  in  the  summer." 

In  answer  to  a  question  Mr.  Hadley  said 
that  it  required  more  effort  to  raise  the  rate 
of  writing  beyond  125  words  per  minute 
than  was  required  to  develop  a  speed  of 
100  words  per  minute^  and  that  to  raise  the 
speed  to  150  words  per  minute  one  must 
use  the  cube  of  ^he  effort  represented  by  a 
speed  of  125  words  a  minute. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  seeming  lack 
of  progress  at  certain  points  in  the  study^ 
especially  in  the  higher  speeds^  is  due  to 
certain  psychological  principles.  It  is  the 
universal  experience — the  points  at  which 
this  apparent  cessation  in  progress  occurs 
may  vary  with  different  individuals^  but 
that  is  all. 

Experience  of  the  Experts 

As  further  confirmation  of  this^  we  may 
mention  that  all  the  writers  whose  achieve- 
ments have  proved  an  inspiration  to  so 
many  of  our  readers  have  all  had  those 
weeks  of  practice  when  there  was  no  ap- 
parent gain  in  speed.  In  the  introduction 
to  the  "Expert  Shorthand  Speed  Course" 
under  the  heading  "Suggestions  for  the 
Student  Based  on  the  Experience  in  Train- 
ing the  Contestants  for  the  International 
Shorthand  Speed  Contest^"  there  appears 

the  following : 

There  shomd  be  a  perceptible  increase  in 
speed  each  month  of  your  practice,  and  you 
should  therefore  put  your  speed  limit  a  little 
higher.  In  the  work  with  the  contestants,  the 
speed  was  increased  about  five  words  per  min- 
ute per  week  for  the  entire  time  given  to  the 
work.  But  this  was  not  a  steady  increase. 
There  vers  times  when  the  writers  would 
"HicW*  on  one  speed  for  several  weeks;  but 
it  appeared  at  times  as  if  during  this  time 
they  were  accumulating  latent  speed  that  was 
afterwards  available. 

That  last  sentence  should  be  a  source  of 
encouragement  to  all  writers  who  are  in- 
clined to  get  discouraged  when  there  are^ 
at  times^  no  signs  of  progress  to  reward 
them  for  the  effort  they  put  forth.  And 
right  at  that  point  the  ambitious  writer  is 
being  put  to  the  real  test — if  he  has  that 
grit,  gumption,  "stick-to-it-iveness,"  or 
whatever  you  may  call  it,  that  is  essential 
to  success,  he  goes  on  to  those  higher  levels 
where  he  can  strike  hands  with  the  experts, 
and  say  "I  am  of  ,your  select  circle,  and 
entitled  to  all  the  honors,  privileges  and 


financial  increment  thereto  appertaining, — 
or  words  to  that  effect." 


Some  Points  in  Execution — No.  3 

IN  this  series  we  have  not  attempted  to 
follow  any  systematic  plan,  but  have 
simply  given  suggestions  about  the 
simple  joinings  as  they  occurred  to  us. 
Our  experience  has  been  that  when  a 
writer  of  shorthand  complains  of  his  in- 
ability to  acquire  speed  an  investigation 
generally  shows  that  he  has  not  a  thorough 
executional  mastery  of  such  simple  alpha- 
betic joinings  as  were  explained  and  illus- 
trated in  this  department  in  the  past  two 
months.  But  most  writers  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  they  have  a  thorough  mastery 
of  them — until  they  see  these  combinations 
written  by  an  expert.  And,  of  course,  if 
they  have  not  a  mastery  of  those  simple 
joinings  which  are  at  the  basis  of  the  sys- 
tem, they  cannot  hope  to  become  really 
expert. 

The  practice  of  these  combinations  gives 
control  of  the  hand,  and  promotes  facility 
and  flexibility  in  writing  combinations  of 
letters.  These  are  important  factors  in 
the  attainment  of  that  high  degree  of  skill, 
which  is  equivalent  to  greater  earning  ca- 
pacity and  immense  personal  satisfaction. 

The  Letter  *'S"  Important 

The  joining  of  "S"  to  other  letters  is 
deserving  of  a  whole  article.  It  may  seem 
an  exaggeration,  but  we  have  known  many 
fairly  competent  writers  to  increase  their 
speed  in  writing  words  and  phrases  con- 
taining "S"  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per 
cent  by  devoting  an  hour  or  two  to  prac- 
tice— to  the  right  kind  of  practice — on 
combinations  of  letters  containing  "S." 
Because  of  the  g^eat  frequency  of  this 
letter,  such  increased  facility  has  a  very 
marked  effect  in  increasing  the  general 
speed. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  explain  in  print 
how  much  an  improvement  can  be  effected 
in  writing  combinations  containing  S,  but 
we  shall  try  to  do  it. 

Joined  to  Straight  Lines 

Let  us  first  take  "S"  joined  to  straight 
lines.  There  should  be  no  pause  in  writing 
st,  sn,  sm,  ns,  ms.     Do  you  understand 
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that?      If   not;   read   the   sentence   again^ 
and  then  examine  the  following  closely: 


In  writing  the  above  the  pen  did  not 
stap  moving  at  the  angle.  In  writing  st, 
sn,  sm,  the  "S"  was  merely  a  drop  move- 
ment of  the  pen  and  the  next  letter  was 
joined  instantly;  in  ns,  ms  the  pen  did  not 
stop  at  the  end  of  n  or  m,  but  swung  back 
instantly. 

Many  writers  execute  these  joinings 
thus : 


J--      y-' 


-r     — r 


They  allow  the  pen  to  rest  after  the 
first  stroke — they  think  of  the  letters 
singly  instead  of  as  combinations — and 
consequently  they  execute  them  singly. 

We  cannot  over-emphasize  the  import- 
ance of  this  suggestion.  If  you  have 
formed  the  habit  of  writing  these  combina- 
tions as  shown  in  the  last  illustration^  by 
all  means  work  hard  to  overcome  that 
habit;  or  it  will  be  a  constant  obstacle  to 
the  attainment  of  high  speed. 

Joined  to  Horizontal  Curves 

What  we  have  said  about  joining  "S" 
to  straight  lines  will  apply  where  it  is 
joined  to  the  horizontal  curves  and  to  the 
hooks;  thus: 


>-. 


To  some  extent  it  applies  to  all  joinings 
because  it  embodies  the  idea  of  "getting 
round  the  corners"  quickly — which  is  one 
of  the  "speed  secrets." 

Joined  to  Downward  Curves 

Where  "S"  is  joined  to  a  downward 
curve  it  is  important  to  "get  round  the 
corner"  quickly,  but  it  is  also  important 
that  the  uniform  slant  be  maintained. 

/  /w/c^/  /  r r  rrrr  (" C^ 
jj  )j  >j<  ^j  J  J  J  J  J  J  / ,'  J 


Here  is  another  little  drill  on  the  same 
joinings  with  circles  included: 

^'(^v-  .9'^/  {^(^c*^  C  C 


Although  the  use  of  str  is  somewhat  re- 
stricted on  account  of  the  application  of 
the  tr  principle  in  so  many  prefixes,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  facile  of  forms  when  prop- 
erly written.  Sometimes  when  giving  a 
class  drill  on  this  joining  we  have  noticed 
students  making  three  distinct  motions  in 
writing  this  simple  combination!  When 
this  happened;  we  asked  the  class  to  write 
in  longhand  the  two  forms  of  a  small  r. 
Then  we  asked  them  what  the  second  of 
the  forms  represented  in  shorthand  and 
they  probably  said  "str,"  Then  we  asked 
them  if  in  writing  it  there  was  any 
pause  of  the  pen,  "No."  Why  then  did 
they  make  three  distinct  movements  in 
making  the  same  form  in  shorthand? 
Simply  because  they  thought  of  the 
individual  letters  and  not  of  the  combina- 
tion, A  little  drill  followed — ^until  they 
could  write  str  without  a  pause. 


Note  that  it  is  important  to  write  "T" 
short  and  with  a  rather  vertical  inclination. 
Here  is  a  drill  on  words  containing  the 
combination : 


>A_tf>   9,_p 


r^  7- 


This  is  enough  to  keep  you  busy  for  the 
present — until  we  can  think  of  some  other 
suggestions. 

(To  be  continued) 


"What's  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  do- 
ing well." 

«     «     « 

The  world  generally  gives  its  admira- 
tion not  to  the  man  who  does  what  nobody 
else  attempts  to  do,  but  to  the  man  who 
does  best  what  multitudes  do  well. — Ma- 
cauley. 
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Charts  of  the  Compound  I  Am  Determined 

Mis8  Florence  McDenoott  of  the  Acme  (The  key  to  this  pUte  will  be  giveo  oext  month.) 
Business  College,  Seattle,  Washington,  is 
awarded  first  place  in  this  contest.  The 
fharts  she  snhmitted  were  not  only  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  writing  in  both  short- 
hand and  typewriting,  but  showed  a  most 
searching  study  of  all  the  principles  of 
the  system.  We  regret  that  owing  to  a 
lack  of  space  we  cannot  present  specimens 
of  tbem.  Miss  McDermott  started  with 
the  beginning  of  the  alphabet  and  traced 
the  principles  in  &11  possible  combinations 
right  on  down,  throngh  from  "a"  to  "z." 

Mr.  Freemont  I.  Ballon  of  Los  Angeles, 
California,  also  sabmita  a  set  of  charts  that 
is  worthy  of  high  praise.  Mr.  Ballon's 
charts  are  not  nearly  so  exhaustive  as  are 
those  of  Miss  McDermott,  containing  only, 
as  he  says,  "All  those  prefixes  and  suffises 
\n  common  use."  It  is  therefore  a  very 
workable  list  that  he  submits.  Still  an- 
other very  complete  set  of  charts  was  re- 
ceived from  Miss  Amy  D.  Putnam,  of  New 


»rK  \j\tf. 

--■r- 
^^/  -^^ 

«o« 

Mathilda  Bedigie 

^  J  J . — . 

(Merlden  High  School.  Herideu.  Conn.) 

? '  ^  ~-^, 

■Z' 


Who  won  the  Connecticut  School  Championship  ^_^ 

Shorthand  Speed  Contest,  a  full  report  ol  which  5,       ^  ^  ^     J^  ./'^      — Z' 

was  ^ven  in  the  March  number  of  the  Gicoa  /  ^^ 

Wbitei  (See  pa^  370) .  ^ 
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An  April  Fool — I 

(The  key  to  this  plate  will  be  given  next  month.) 
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An  AprU  Fool— II  Satisfied  Incompetency 

(The  key  to  this  plate  will  be  given  next  month.)      "W  TT  THENE  VER     a     salesman     or     a 

^  Y      clerk,    bookkeeper,   or    what   not 
has  reached  a  point  of  maximum 
'  efficiency  in  his  department  and  can  find 

C-^  :     —^         --f  nothing  else  to  do  so  that  his  work  runs 

^    ^-  in  a  uniform  groove  and  he  has  time  on 

-<^-   ^   J       ^    (  ^^   _^^ ^^   ^^  '-  c^         ^is  hands   for  idleness,  he  should   either 

^^-^  ^  find  some  new  avenue  of  usefulness  for  his 

)  )  „   ^_xp.  ^■:     -  ^r^  ^  c:    ^  .  ./     ^^         extra  time  or  he  should  get  another  job; 

The  man  who  stops  stock  still  in  any  posi- 
tion no  matter  how  good. his  work  may  be 
in  that  position  may  be  termed  a  satisfied 
/    J    /^/^  '^'  ^^^  incompetent,  because  growth  is  one  of  the 

^  "    '        '   ^  ^  conditions    of    being.      When    one    stops 

.  y  growing,  one  begins  to  retrograde.     The 

r    a^    ^   -^  /  j^  <'^  -^  ^  .  ^..  tendency  of  all  work  is  to  assume  the  lines 

^  of  habit.     In  labor  which  is  more  or  less 

^f  ^-  ^  y  y  ^    ^->'     v—^ ---^^  ^        mechanical,  the  mind  becomes  habituated 

to  certain  motions  which  are  performed 
*^  y^ '^  o  — T^  <^  . e,  _  ,^_  ^ subconsciously,  as  in  the  case  of  the  type- 
writer operator  who  can  write  one  thing 
from  a  book  while  carrying  on  a  conversa- 
tion with  some  one  at  his  side  or  of  a 
pianist  who  can  carry  all  the  parts  of  a 
piece  of  music  while  conversing  on  some 
entirely  different  subject.  It  is  somewhat 
the  same  with  the  regular  daily  work  no 
matter  what  that  work  is.  The  tendency 
is  always  to  do  a  given  thing  in  the  same 
way  until  it  becomes  it  habit.  This  is  one 
-  __^  ,•»:  ..^'i„-  ^  _^  _»  ,-  ,     ^   '\,.- .,»  -       of  nature's  great  economies,  without  which 

C  no  one  could  ever  get  anywhere,  but  which, 

/^  ^ "  ^>"-"^   />  _      ^  _>K  -   .^  ^..'   ^         when  gone  to  seed,  becomes  a  bar  to  prog- 
ress.    If  one  has  refined  his  method  to  the 
^  ,      .        ^     ^  last  analysis  so  that  no  further  improve- 

^^       '  ^   ^  C      '  "^  -^  ' "  ment  can  be  made  upon  it,  then  he  should 

undertake  to  find  additional  work  not  only 
^  -* — '  for  the  sake  of  the  store,  but  for  his  own 

sake,   becau$e,  unless  he  does,  his  intel- 
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vT  -     --'    /  .  ^''  y"^ ^y  .,  .<>  "•  lectual    growth    stops.      No   man    is    any 

longer  fitted  to  fill  a  good  position  unless 
^     <, ,    ^  -^  ,<-  ,->  jf^^ ,.   ^'-  ^  ^  -^'"l  he  is  on  the  lookout  to  do  better  work  to- 

morrow than  he  did  to-day.     He  may  not 
y" "^  ^  .c    1^  .  (^    /  '  /  /  "       always  succeed.     He  may  fail  oftener  than 

^  *"     "'^     ^    "        he  succeeds,  but  he  must  make  a  consistent 

effort  every  day  to  improve  the  quality  of 
his  work.     No  business  can  afford  to  keep 
j>  ^  men  in  responsible  positions  who  have  gone 

-C_^    ^    *^  >^    <>    m^   -^  -  to  seed. — Office  Appliances. 
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"Watch  the  little  leaks  and  you  can  live 
within  your  salary." 
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The  Point  of  View— I 

(The  key  to  this  plate  will  be  given  next  month.) 
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(To  be  continued) 


"Order  of  Gregg  Artists" 

I  *  clui  compoMd  of  4rnnic  writen  of  the  lynem,  which  hii  for  iti  object  iie 
cSevdopmenl  of  ardnry  in  wriiirig.     Thii  ttcputmenl  is  the  ofBdftl 

ipokewun  of  ix  daa      Conducnd  by  Alice  L  Rinn^  O.  G.  A.. 

32  S.  W»b»Ji  Avenue,  Chicago,  lo  whom   kII  communicarioM 
relating  to  this  depanntcnt  shcxild  be  addrcued. 


HOW  TO  BBCOUE  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  O.  G.  A.: 
Make  two  copies  of  Uie  attirle  '■O.  G.  A.  Test"  in  your 
'eyy  best  shorthand.  Send  one  copy  to  the  editor  of  this 
iFpartmenl.  the  other  retain  for  eompariaon  with  the 
ihorthand  "plate"   which    will   appear    in    the    June 


The  emblem  or  the  clai 
cluiBcteraO.  □.  A.    The  le 


ic  wrillna. 


ilities  that  go  to  make  u 


EDITORIAL  comment  is  crowded  out 
by  our  desire  to  quote  from  the  many 
interesting  letters  we  have  received 
from  the  teachers  and  from  prospective 
members  of  the  Order,  so,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  making  one  important  annoonce- 
ment,  we  aren't  going  to  saj  more  than  a 
word  or  two! 

Judging  from  the  letters  of  inquiry  that 
have  come  our  way,  every  one  of  you  will 
be  glad  to  hear  that  we  have  just  placed 
a  comparatively  large  order  for  pins  and 
buttons  symbolic  of  the  Order.  The  em- 
blem is  triangular  in  shape,  showing  the 
three  significant  letters  O.  G.  A.  The 
metal  is  bronze,  and  altogether  the  pin  is 
one  which  we  believe  every  "artist"  will  be 
proud  to  wear.  We  have  done  our  best  to 
secure  low  quotations  on  our  order  for 
pins  and  buttons  so  as  to  be  able  to  give 
our  members  the  benefit.  The  price — 
either  pin  or  button — is  to  be  twenty-five 


cents.  Were  it  not  for  the  pressure  that 
has  been  brought  to  bear  on  us  in  this  re- 
spect, we  should  defer  this  announcement 
another  month  or  so  because  of  our  inabil- 
ity to  fill  any  orders  received  before  the 
first  of  May.  However,  if  you  wish,  you 
may  write  us  immediately,  and  we  shall 
see  that  all  requests  are  attended  to  in  the 
order  of  their  receipt. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  Thee,  Massillon,  Ohio, 
secretary  of  Local  Order  No.  5,  writes  us: 

Eleven  pupils  of  the  Massillon  Actual  Busi- 
ness College,  and  our  teadier.  Miss  Ida  L. 
Hodges,  have  organized  a  Local  Order  of  Gregg 
Artists  and  have  elected  Mtss  Ida  L.  Hodges 
president,  Mtas  Gladys  Stilgenbauer,  vice- 
president,  Ellsworth  Thee,  secretary,  and 
George  Grojean,  treasurer. 

We  have  oreanlied  this  society  with  a  view 
to  Improving  the  legibility,  accuracy  and  beauty 
of  our  shorthand.  We  intend  to  hold  weekly 
meetings,  In  which  we  shall  discuss  everything 
pertaining  to  progress  in  shorthand.  We  have 
also  submitted  a  design  for  an  emblem  to  a 
Class  Pin  Company,  and  hope  to  secure  pins 
for  our  sodety. 

la  another  letter  Mr.  Thee  writes: 

The  Massillon  Order  of  Gregg  Artists  has 
decided  to  have  some  letterheads  printed,  to  lie 
used  In  our  correspondence. 

We  would  like  to  secure  an  electrotype  of 
the  O.  G.  A.  emblem,  Uke  that  published  in  the 
Qrtgg  Writer,  to  be  used  In  printing  these 
letterheads. 

Can  we  secure  one  of  these  electrotypes  from 
the  Gregg  Publishing  Company?  If  not,  could 
you  please  tell  us  where  we  could  get  one? 

If  you  can  supply  us  with  an  electrotype, 
please  let  us  know,  stating  the  price. 

Because  of  this  letter  and  many  others 
of  the  same  purport,  we  are  making  our 
announcement.  This,  of  course,  is  to  save 
the  Local  Orders  any  extra  expense  to 
which  they  might  go  in  ordering  specially 
made  buttons.  On  account  of  the  size  of 
our  order,  the  quotations  given  us  would 
naturally  be  lower.  Please  address  orders 
for  pins  and  buttons  to  the  editor  of  this 
department. 
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American  Cities  in  1912 

(For  key,  see  O.  G.  A.  Department,  February  Number) 
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Regarding  electrotypes  of  the  cut  which 
appears  at  the  heading  of  the  department: 
We  can  supply  any  Local  Order  with  them 
at  twenty-five  cents  apiece.  This  is  the 
minimum  rate  of  making  electrotypes  mnd 
we  are  more  than  glad  to  furnish  them  at 
cost  to  us. 

The  largest  club  that  has  so  far  been 
submitted  by  any  one  school  comes  from 
Mr.  C.  C.  Carter  of  the  Joplin  High 
School^  Joplin^  Mo.  Mr.  Carter  sends  us 
forty-one  tests,  with  a  letter  which  shows 
that  he  and  his  pupils  understand  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Order  and  that  they  are  ready 
to  reap  its  benefits. 

Herewith  I  am  sending  forty-one  copies  of 
the  O.  G.  A.  test  from  the  shorthand  depart- 
ment of  the  Joplin  High  School.  These  papers 
are  all  written  in  pencil,  save  one.  I  do  not 
understand  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  ink 
unless  the  student  desires  to  compete  for  posi- 
tion in  the  Oregg  Writer.    This  bunch  of  papers 


has  been  prepared  by  the  students'  working 
faithfully,  and  I  hope  a  few  of  them  at  least 
will  be  sufficiently  meritorious  that  the  certifi- 
cate may  be  awarded.  In  any  event,  I  feel 
that  the  students  have  been  greatly  benefited 
by  the  eflPort  put  forth  in  this  work.  I  under- 
stand that  you  will  return  such  papers  as  are 
not  sufficiently  artistically  prepared  with  sug- 
gestions as  to  means  of  improvement. 

We  are  glad  to  write  Mr.  Carter  that 
every  paper  is  up  to  the  standard  and  we 
hope  to  hear  from  him  as  to  the  formation 
of  a  Local  Order  in  the  Joplin  Higb 
School.  Let  us  hear  from  you,  Mr.  Carter, 
just  as  soon  as  you  can  get  your  students 
together,  so  that  we  may  assign  your  club 
a  number. 

Miss  Grace  E.  Smith  of  Grays  Harbor 

Business  College,  Aberdeen,  Wash.,  writes: 

I  am  enclosing  several  tests  written  by  my 
students.  They  hardly  expect  to  make  the 
Order  the  first  time,  but  I  assured  them  tf»e 
suggestions  they  would  receive  were  well  worth 
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the  quarter,  and  would  better  enable  them  to 
make  it  the  next  time.  Hope  to  send  others  in 
later  as  the  students  get  them  out. 

This  plan  seems  to  me  a  very  good  one 
indeed,  and  one  that  should  arouse  enthusiasm 
in  all  who  write  the  system. 

We  believe  Miss  Smith «  letter  voices 
the  consensus  of  opinion  as  far  as  the 
teachers  are  concerned.  Every  letter  re- 
ceived this  month  fairly  teems  with  en- 
thusiasm and  it  begins  to  look  as  though 
our  most  sanguine  hopes — our  hopes  for 
the  enrollment  of  every  subscriber — are  to 
be  realized.  Our  teacher  friends  are  work- 
ing with  a  view  to  definite  organization  in 
this  respect  and  some  of  them  have  written 
us  that  a  membership  in  the  Order  has 
been  made  a  requirement.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Criswell  of  the  Township  High  School, 
Joliet,  Illinois,  says,  in  this  connection: 

I  am  enclosing  some  copies  for  the  O.  G. 
A. 'made  by  my  pupils.  I  dictated  the  test, 
so  it  is  not  copy  work.  These  people  have 
been  studying  shorthand  only  since  last  Septem- 
ber, and  I  think  do  well  as  we  do  not  have  as 
much  time  for  dictation  in  high  school  as  we 
would  like. 

You  may  expect  papers  from  us  now  each 
month,  as  I  have  made  the  requirement  that 
each  one  must  hold  an  O.  G.  A.  Certificate 
this  year.  The  incentive  is  a  wonderful  help 
in  improving  the  pupils'  work. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Dumbauld 
of  the  Middletown  High  School,  Middle- 
town,  N.  Y.,  is  only  one  of  many  received, 
showing  the  spirit  of  persistence  which 
seems  to  have  invaded  the  classes  of  our 
enthusiastic  teacher  friends: 

I  am  sending  you  herewith  my  copy  for  the 
0.  G.  A.  as  found  in  the  February  number  of 
the  Writer.  You  will  also  find  enclosed  some 
copies  prepared  by  my  students,  who  are  aim- 
ing for  a  certificate. 

Perhaps  none  of  us  will  be  successful  the 
first  time,  but  you  can't  discourage  us  if  we 
are  told  to  try  again.  I  was  a  little  dilatory 
in  getting  them  at  work  on  this  number,  but 
if  we  are  not  successful,  we  are  bound  to  make 
you  send  us  a  certificate  later. 

While  I  can  see  defects  in  the  work  sub- 
mitted,'and  have  pointed  them  out,  they  rather 
think  it  well  to  submit  the  papers  anyway,  and 
your  suggestions  may  be  helpful  to  them. 

Miss  Harriet  Armstrong  of  the  Port- 
land High  School,  Portland,  Maine,  says: 

Enclosed  I  am  sending  you  copies  of  the 
February  test  by  four  members  of  my  class, 
with  the  examination  fee  for  the  same. 

These  copies  are  just  as  they  were  passed 
to  me  by  these  pupils,  having  been  done  by 
them   without  help   or  criticism.     They  all,   I 


notice,  contain  some  errors,  but  if  you  think 
them  worthy  of  certificates  we  shall  all  be 
much  pleased  and  encouraged.  If  not,  your 
criticism  will  be  cheerf uDy  received  and  will, 
I  am  sure,  prove  helpful  when  they  try  again. 
All  in  this  class  are  much  interested  and  are 
planning  to  send  in  tests  as  soon  as  these  are 
heard  from. 

We  hope  to  receive  the  tests  from  the 
rest  of  the  pupils  in  Miss  Armstrong's 
class.  The  work  already  received  is  beau- 
tiful and  quite  a  credit  to  both  teacher  and 
student. 

Several  additional  papers  from  students 

in   the   Rude   Bros.    Business   CoUege   of 

Carthage,  Mo.^  have  come  in.     Mr.  Rude 

writes  that  his  wife  is  a  teacher  of  several 

years'  experience  and  that  she  is  anxious 

to  get  the  O.  G.  A.  Certificate  so  as  to 

be  able  to  join  Local  Order  No.  1,  which 

was  organized  some  weeks  ago  under  his 

direction.    He  also  says: 

Everything  is  moving  along  nicely  and  great 
interest  is  taken  in  our  work.  We  want  to 
thank  you  for  the  interest  you  have  shown  in 
our  work,  as  it  helps  to  keep  up  the  enthusiasm 
among  the  members. 

And  this  prompts  us  to  tell  you  that 
we  are  interested  in  every  member  and 
that  even  though  you  have  been  granted 
the  Certificate  we  want  you  to  write  us 
from  time  to  time.  "Two  heads  are  bet- 
ter than  one"  and  with  so  many  to  offer 
suggestions,  is  there  any  limit  to  what  we 
should  be  able  to  accomplish?  We  think 
not.  So  whenever  anything  occurs  to  you 
that  you  believe  would  help  us  in  any  way, 
please  write!  Mr.  Paul  S.  Lomax  of  the 
Hannibal  High  School,  Hannibal,  Mo., 
writes  that  he  is  sending  his  test  as  he 
is  anxious  to  be  in  line  with  the  boosters 
of  the  highest  standard  of  Gregg  Short- 
hand writing.  Won't  every  teacher  help 
us  to  form  a  long  line.^ 

And  now  comes  a  plea  from  one  who  is 
interested  in  those  who  are  studying  short- 
hand by  themselves.  Miss  Nina  N. 
O'Mealey  of  Saltfork,  Okla.,  writes,  in 
part: 

Your  department  was  filled  with  enthusiasm 
this  month,  and  especially  so  for  schools.  Yet, 
that  poor  student  who  is  studying  shorthand 
by  himself  and  who  has  never  seen  an  outline 
executed,  has  my  sympathy.  He  must  have 
the  determination  of  Grant,  the  self-confidence 
of  Columbus,  and  the  persistence  of  Thomas  A. 
Edison  in  order  to  reach  the  goal  for  he  does 
not  have  the  enthusiasm  of  the  trained  teacher 
to  carry  him  through. 
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Now,  we  don't  want  you  subscribers 
who  are  not  in  school  to  feel  that  you  are  in 
any  way  neglected.  You  may  not  have 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  trained  teacher  to 
help  you  out,  but  you  have  the  Gregg 
Writer.  It  is  loaded  with  enthusiasm, 
and  so  are  Ve!  All  you  have  to  do  is 
write  us  when  you  are  in  need  of  sug- 
gestions. We  mean  the  magazine  to  take 
the  plaice  of  the  trained  teacher  after  you 
have  left  school.  That  is  what  it  is  for. 
That  is  why  we  urge  you  to  keep  up  your 
subscription  because  we  know,  from  ex- 
perience, that  you  will  find  it  indispensable 
in  your  practical  work.  That  is  why  we 
appeal  to  you  for  your  contributions  to 
the  deparhnents — ^because  we  want  to 
make  it  your  magazine.  We  want  you  to 
realize  that  your  knowledge  of  shorthand 
and  typewriting  are  the  tools  of  your  busi- 
ness and  that  unless  you  keep  those  tools 
in  A  No.  1  condition  you  will  soon  find 
yourself  losing  ground  in  your  profession. 
Let  us  quote  from  a  few  of  the  letters 
received  from  those  who  have  been  out  of 
a  school  for  a  long  time,  but  who  are 
doing  what  they  can  to  keep  their  tools 
sharp.  Miss  T.  M.  Hanson  of  Allegan, 
Mich.,  writes: 

I  am  submitting  my  notes  on  the  O.  G.  A. 
test,  but  not  with  much  confidence.  Each 
time  I  copied  it  and  braced  up  on  one  word,  I'd 
fall  down  on  some  other.  I  was  venr  anxious 
to  qualify  at  the  first  attempt,  but  I^a  out  to 
win,  if  not  this  time  then  some  other  time, 
and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  your  criti- 
cisms and  profit  by  them.  It's  comparing  my 
notes  with  those  in  the  Writer  that  gives  me 
heart  failure,  but  I'll  send  them  in  as  I  do 
not  want  to  be  late.    I  am  enclosing  stamps. 

If  we  could  let  you  glance  at  Miss  Han- 
son's notes  you  would  soon  see  that  she 
has  little  to  fear  from  heart  failure !  They 
have  a  swing  and  beauty  of  execution 
which  is  extremely  gratifying. 

Mr.  Walter  Edw.  Lindig  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  writes  us  that  he  is  self-taught; 
that  he  had  only  the  Manual  and  other 
supplementary  books  to  aid  him  in  his 
study.  His  notes  are  wonderfully  ac- 
curate, both  in  execution  and  theory.  We 
wish  him  continued  success  and  hope  to 
hear  from  him — as  well  as  others — ^in  con- 
nection with  this  department  from  time  to 
time. 

And  now  we  should  like  to  tell  you  about 
the  benefit  derived  from  the  department 


by  some  of  its  members.     One  applicsnt 

who  failed  to  secure  the  Certificate  on  the 

first  trial  writes: 

I  am  sendinff  in  the  test  for  February  and 
I  hope  you  will  see  some  improvement  in  my 
notes. 

I  am  glad  my  first  test  was  rejected,  for  the 
criticism  you  gave  me  was  just  what  I  needed. 

I  did  not  know  my  shorthand  was  getting  so 
low,  and  your  letter  gave  me  a  great  deal  of 
help. 

I  have  very  little  shorthand  work  where  I 
am  employed,  so  I  had  not  given  my  notes 
much  attention  since  I  left  school  and  was 
certainly  surprised  when  I  compared  my  notes 
and  saw  the  many  mistakes  I  had  made. 

The  suggestions  in  the  O.  G.  A.  department 
have  been  a  great  help  to  me,  and  I  have  tried 
to  follow  them  closely.  My  notes  seem  to  be 
a  little  unsteady  yet,  but  I  think  with  a  little 
more  practice  I  indll  soon  master  that. 

Isn't  that  just  the  trouble  with  most 
of  us — that  we  don't  realize  that  our  tobls 
are  getting  so  dull?  Let  us  do  more  com- 
parison work.  There  is  nothing  like  it 
if  we  want  to  show  ourselves  up! 

Another  letter  reads: 

I  received  your  letters  some  time  ago  and 
appreciate  very  much  the  interest  you  have 
taken  in  me. 

At  first  I  was  very  disappointed  that  I  did 
not  pass  the  test,  but  after  looking  up  the 
many  principles  you  so  carefuUy  brought  out, 
I  found  how  reckless  I  had  been  in  writing 
the  test.  I  intended  to  try  the  next  month, 
but  I  have  been  ill. 

The  last  week  or  so  I  have  been  working  on 
the  test  in  the  February  number,  and  I  hope 
you  will  see  enough  improvement  In  it  to  send 
me  a  certificate  of  the  O.  G.  A. 

Why  can't  we  all  show  the  spirit 
possessed  by  the  writer  of  the  following: 

Quite  sometime  ago  I  received  your  letter 
in  regard  to  my  first  attempt  to  secure  a 
certificate  in  the  O.  G.  A.  clan. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  encouragement 
and  the  good  pointers  you  have  given  me,  and 
though  I  have  not  had  time  to  practice  or 
study  a  great  deal  over  mv  errors,  I  am  again 
making  another  trial,  ana  am  in  hopes  that 
tliis  time  my  notes  will  meet  with  a  little  more 
success,  though  it  is  hardly  likely,  for  I  know 
they  are  far  from  being  up  to  a  standard  that 
I  would  like  to  have  them.  However,  I  always 
remember  the  old  sayinff;  "If  at  first  you 
don't  succeed,  try  again,*^  so  if  I  am  not  suc- 
cessful this  time,  I  shall  not  be  discouraged. 
Some  time  I  am  sure  of  reaching  the  goal. 

I  enclose  herewith  my  transcript  of  "Amei^ 
ican  Cities  in  1919,"  which  I  submit  for  your 
approval  and  such  criticisms  as  you  see  fit 
to  make.  Suppose  you  charge  the  fee  of 
twenty-five  cents  for  examination  for  each  and 
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ereiy    test,    so    therefore    am    enclosing    this 
amount  witii  my  notes. 

Trusting  that  they  will  receive  due  considera- 
tion, and  that  I  will  again  hear  from  you  in 
regard  tO  any  faults  you  may  find,  I  beg  to 
remain. 

There  is  a  great  deal  that  we  can't  tell 
you  in  the  department  because  of  space 
exigencies^  but  we  can  do  it  by  letter. 
There  isn't  any  limit  to  the  number  of  let- 
ters we  can  write,  so  let  us  tell  you  by 
personal  letter  that  which  we  can't  get 
into  the  pages  of  the  magazine.  There 
were  over  three  hundred  tests  to  be  con- 
sidered this  month.  That  meant  work, 
but  it  also  means  that  we  are  on  the  road 
to  standardization  and  that  is  our  goal ! 
Three  hundred  tests  each  month  for  a  few 
years  would  mean  every  subscriber.  Send 
youT$  in! 

The  O.  G.  A.  Test 

Cramped  Lives 

The  law  of  sacrifice  has  always  appealed 
successfully  to  the  imagination  of  mankind. 
In  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  in 
the  moral  history  of  mankind,  the  ideal  of  the 
voluntary  sacrifice  of  one  being  for  another 
has  always  been  apparent.  It  has  produced 
the  supreme  sufferers,  those  heroic  souls  who 
wrought,  endured  and  died  that  the  race  might 
profit  by  their  pain.  It  is  an  ideal  which  the 
world  can  understand  and,  in  its  own  way,  ap- 
preciate.  Side  by  side  with  it  has  existed  an- 
other and  more  human  ideal  wliich  represents 
moral  effort  not  as  a  sacrifice,  but  as  a  har- 
monious development  of  all  the  parts  of  human 
nature  in  just  proportion  to  each  other.  It  is 
the  more  subtle  ox  the  two  and  the  less  easily 
understood.  ''If  thy  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it 
off  and  cast  it  from  thee"  is  a  precept  which 
appeals  by  its  very  simplicity,  its  directness. 
It  is  the  drastic  method  which  the  world  under- 
stands. The  priest  and  the  monk  are  the 
natural  fulfillment  of  this  ascetic  ideal,  and  it 
is  a  recognition  of  this  fact  that  accounts  for 
their  power  over  the  heart  and  conscience  of 
mankind. 

In  the  opposite  camp  are  those  who  realiw 
that,  in  a  world  where  we  must  needs  make 
the  most  of  things,  no  theory  or  system  which 
requires  of  them  tiie  sacrifice  of  anv  part  of 
their  experience  can  have  any  real  claim  upon 
their  allegiance.  To  such  as  these  the  priest 
stands  as  a  type  of  the  cramped  life.  So, 
likewise,  though  in  lesser  degree,  stands  the 
soldier,  the  sailor,  the  doctor,  the  lawyer — all 
who  voluntarily  or  through  force  of  circum- 
stances cut  themselves  off  from  the  main 
stream  of  life  to  pursue  their  course  in  nar- 
rower channels.     From  this  point  of  view,  in 


fact,  it  would  seem  that  we  are  all  leading 
cramped  lives  except  those  of  us  who  are  doing 
nothing  in  particular.  It  is  a  maintainable 
position,  and  no  doubt  the  true  idea  of  ''aris- 
tocracy" lies  just  there.  We  ought  to  be 
doing  nothing  in  particular — ^that  is  to  say, 
no  one  thing  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else. 
Who  knows  what  we  are  missing  of  the  things 
that  matter  while  we  are  so  busy  about  our 
small  affairs? 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  cramped  life 
which  owes  its  condition  not  to  any  mere  ma- 
terial fact,  but  to  a  state  of  mind.  It  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  necessary  limitations  imposed 
by  a  man's  profession  or  calling.  It  is  an  in- 
herent deficiency  in  his  own  diaracter.  The 
priest,  the  soldier,  the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  each 
may  have  his  private  interests,  his  enthusiasms, 
his  passions  which  yield  him  that  quickened 
sense  of  life  and  so  redeem  it  from  mere  profes- 
sionalism. But  the  man  in  question  has  no  sudi 
colored  moments.  He  lacks  a  certain  dispo- 
sition of  mind — ^the  power  of  absorbing  the 
elements  in  the  intellectual  life  about  him.  .  He 
has  no  sense  of  the  beauty  and  compass  of 
human  feeling.  He  fails  to  recognLee  the  inner 
poetry  of  things.  He  has  never  learned  to 
withdraw  his  thoughts  from  the  mere  machinery 
of  life  and  fix  them  upon  the  spectacle  of  the 
great  facts  of  men's  existence  which  no  ma- 
chinery affects,  "on  the  great  and  universal 
passions  of  men,  the  most  general  and  inter- 
esting of  their  occupations  and  the  entire  world 
of  nature,"  on  "the  operations  of  the  elements 
and  the  appearances  of  the  visible  universe,  on 
storm  and  sunshine,  on  the  revolutions  of  the 
seasons,  on  cold  and  heat,  on  loss  of  friends 
and  kindred,  on  injuries  and  resentments,  on 
gratitude  and  hope,  on  fear  and  sorrow." 

Of  Coleridge  it  was  said  that  from  his  youth 
he  "hungered  for  eternity,"  and  certainly  Col- 
eridge, in  spite  of  his  dejection,  with  his  warm, 
poetic  joy  in  everything  beautiful,  might  serve 
as  an  almost  perfect  example  of  those  who 
lead  the  fuller  life.^i4.  E,  Manning  Foster, 
in  London  Saturday  Rwiev), 

o 

List  of  New  Members 

Florence  Albertsen,  Chicago,  111. 
Evelyn  Alexander,  Aurora,  Kans. 

E.  Winifred  AUington,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

F.  M.'AUworth,  Rawlins,  Wyo. 
Julia  D.  Ambrose,  Westville,  111. 
Anna  Anderson,  Galesburg,  111. 

,   Lillian  E.  Anderson,  Albion,  Mich. 
Niels  C.  Anderson,  Broken  Bow,  Nebr. 
Ruth  Ashbrook,  Evansville,  Ind. 
Mary  F.  Bailey,  Berlin,  Md. 
Phil  C.  Baines,  Albion,  Brisbane,  Australia. 
Helen  C.  Ball,  Portland,  Me. 
Jennie  Barcus,  Canton,  Ohio. 
Edith  M.  Barry,  Newport,  R.  I. 
B.  B.  Barton,  Joplin,  Mo. 
Arthur  J.  Becker,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Norman  Beglin,  Frostburg,  Md. 
Hulda  Behm,  Hoquiam,  Wash. 
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Opal  Benjamin,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

E.  Harold  Berges,  Evansville,  Ind. 

Agnes  Bergeson,  Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Frieda  Bittrolff,  Evansville,  Ind. 

Ed.  Blankenstein,  Harvey,  111. 

Deborah  Blossom,  Lowell,  Mass. 

D.  H.  Boardman,  Riverside,  Cal. 

James  C.  Bodine,  Joplln,  Mo. 

Vivian  Borders,  Jopun,  Mo. 

A.  R07  Bortzfield,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Pearl  Bowers,  Tempe,  Aris. 

J.  E.  Boyd,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Elsie  Brenner,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Edward  M.  Brown,  Georgetown,  Del. 

Merritta  Brown,  Chicago,  111. 

Louie  Bruffett,  Carthage,  Mo. 

Mabel  £.  BuUard,  Chester,  Pa. 

Theresa  Burk,  Joplin,  Mo. 

Blinn  Bushaw,  Albion,  Mich. 

George  F.  Butturff,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

C.  Ray  Carlson,  Joplin,  Mo. 

Marie  Carman,  Joplin,  Mo. 

Elma  Carr,  Evansville,  Ind. 

C.  C.  Carter,  Joplin,  Mo. 

Helen  Carter,  Joplin,  Mo. 

J.  F.  Caskey,  Bellingfaam,  Wash. 

Agnes  Castell,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Jessie  Cheesman,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Waldo  B.  Christy,  Tempe,  Ariz. 

Ernestina  Chyba,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Chan  Kim  Chwee,  Singapore,  S.  S.,  Malaysia. 

Alfred  Clayton,  Joplin,  Mo. 

Mary  Coberly,  Joplin,  Mo. 

Jerome  F.  Cole,  Portland,  Mp. 

J.  R.  Conover,  New  York  City. 

Burton  T.  Cooke,  La  Salle,  111. 

Kathryn  Cooper,  Indianola,  Iowa. 

Theodore  Coreniwit,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Cecil  R.  Corrick,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

T.  Leroy  Coultas,  Lewiston,  Idaho. 

J.  E.  Creager,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Shirley  M.  Crittenden,  Albion,^  Mich. 

Nanson  Curtis,  Joplin,  Mo. 

M.  N.  Cutlip,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Helen  Dages,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Leota  Dalton,  Joplin,  Mo. 

Lucille  Daniels,  Joplin,  Mo. 

Ethel  L.  Darling,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Noel  Dauphinais,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Can. 

Barton  DeJamatt,  Evansville,  Ind. 

Cortland  H.  Dippel,  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

Marie  Donahue,  Joplin,  Mo. 

Ruth  Douglfiss,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

Maud  E.  Draper,  WinAeld,  Kans. 

Edward  A.  Drews,  Aurora,  Minn. 

C.  D.  Dumbauld,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Emma  Duncan,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

W.  Floyd  Dunn,  Quincy,  111. 

Arthur  E.  Dunstan,  Evanston,  III. 

Mildred  Dysart,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Henry  Etsch,  Jr.,  Mt,  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Gertrude  Fairbanks,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Charles  Fanslau,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Elsie  M.  Fausch,  Nauvoo,  111. 

Margaret  H.  Faust,  Wingham,  Ont.,  Can. 

Henrietta  G.  Fickett,  Portland,  Me. 

Ethel  J.  Fish,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Elmer  H.  Fisher,  Whiting,  Ind. 

Marion  Fletcher,  Joplin,  Mo. 


Olive  Fletcher,  Joplin,  Mo. 

Kittie  Ford,  Albion,  Mich. 

James  Garver,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Viola  R.  Gaskill,  Portland,  Me. 

Ruth  W.  Gearhart,  Blair,  Nebr. 

Eugenia  Glasscock,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Ainorose  Simon  Gomes,  Singapore,  S.  S., 
Malaysia. 

D.  Webster  Groh,  Haserstown,  Md. 

Gilberta  M.  Gruver,  Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 

Amy  E.  Hall,  Independence,  Kans. 

Elsie  Hall,  Benton,  111. 

Emma  Hamm,  Joplin,  Mo. 

Miss  T.  M.  Hanson,  Allegan,  Mich. 

Loban  E.  Harmon,  Quincy,  lU. 

F.  N.  Haroun,  Portland,  Ore. 

Adelbert  H.  Hartman,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

Mary  Harutun,  Joplin,  Mo. 

William  Hastings,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Charles  J.  Hausman,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

H.  E.  Hedlund,  Scott  City,  Kans. 

Beatrice  Herman,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Cornelia  Heun,  Joliet,  111. 

Laura  I.  Hinckley,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Philip  D.  Hirschy,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Nellie  Hollingsworth,  Joplin,  Mo. 

S.  E.  Hood,  Benton,  111. 

Evelyn  Hope,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

Ed.  Histed,  Aledo,  111. 

Estah  Hopkins,  Evansville,  Ind. 

Vera  Hornick,  Samia,  Ont.,  Can, 

Ruth  H.  Horton,  Nauvoo,  111. 

Nola  Houdlette,  Lewiston,  Me. 

Mary  Hutsinpiller,  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak. 

Mae  Immel,  Glenwillard,  Pa. 

Alta  L.  Jewell,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

Ida  Jobell,  Hoquiam,  Wash. 

Andrew  Johnson,  Joplin,  Mo. 

H.  L.  Johnson,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Marie  Johnson,  Great  Falls,  Mont 

Richard  Johnson,  Joplin,  Mo. 

Marguerite  Catherine  Keane,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Hazel  Key,  Joplin,  Mo. 

Richard  D.  Kistler,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Elam  S.  K  ready,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

John  Koch,  Evansville,  Ind. 

Clarence  J.  Lansing,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

W.  A.  Larimer,  Indianola,  Iowa. 

Mary  E.  Lathrop,  Waupun,  Wis. 

LeRoy  Lentz,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Walter  Edw.  Lindig,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hazel  Llndley,  Cartilage,  Mo. 

Irene  G.  Lindquist,  Sharon,  Mass. 

Paul  S.  Lomax,  Hannibal,  Mo. 

Maude  G.  MagofSn,  Carthage,  Mo. 

Bertha  C.  Marshall,  Boston,  Mass. 

Florence  M.  Martin,  White  River  Junction, 
Vt. 

Idabelle  Masters,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Etta  D.  Maurer,  Bloomington,  III. 

Jerome  Mayol,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Lulu  McBride,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

Thurman  L.  McCormlck,  Joplin,  Mo. 

Lewis  E.  McCrea,  Joplin,  Mo. 

Lucile  McCrea,  Joplin,  Mo. 

I^ura  H.  McDonald,  Portland,  Ore. 

Flodie  L.  Mears,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
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Raymond  Meyer,  Evansville,  Ind. 
Dora  Miller,  Denver,  Colo. 
Ruth  Morrison,  Joplin,  Mo. 
Beulah  F.  Mumma,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 
Earl  Murch,  Albion,  Mich. 
Grace  Murdoch,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
J.  W.  Murphy,  Joplin,  Mo. 
K.  V.  Nayakam,  Singapore,  S.  S.,  Malaysia. 
John  J.  Neault,  Jr.,  Marquette,  Mich. 
Gladys  Norris,  Joliet,  111. 
Ralph  L.  Nyhuise,  Evansville,  Ind. 
Anna  Oberdorf,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Ottilia  Oehlman,  Evansville,  Ind. 
Nina  N.  0*Mealey,  Saltfork,  Okla. 
Addie  Owen,  Joplin,  Mo. 
Gussie  Palmer,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Marjorie  Parker,  Wautoma,  Wis. 
Mary  E.  Parker,  Joliet,  111. 
Eudie  L.  Parks,  Salisbury,  Md. 
WiUmetta  Patterson,  Joplin,  Mo. 
Edith  E.  Pelton,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Sherman  Periy,  Taylorville,  111. 
Margaret  Imelda  Pfeifer,  Washington,  D.  C. 
RoUa  Phillippi,  Quincy,  111. 
Tucker  Pinney,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
C.  M.  Porritt,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 
Everett  Potts,  Olathe,  Kans. 
J.  Prangley,  Jr.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Dee  Prigmore,  Carthage,  Mo. 
Raymond  Putney,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Mary  Quatman,  Nauvoo,  III. 
Mabelle  Rhodes,  Evansville,  Ind. 
Roy  T.  Richards,  Tempe,  Ariz. 
Viola  Roberts,  Chicago,  111. 
Anna  T.  Roche,  Salem,  Mass. 
Esther  Romig,  Evansville,  Ind. 
Alexander  Rosas,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Edgar  Ross,  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 
Mrs.  Eunice  R.  Rude,  Carthage,  Mo. 
J.  G.  Rule,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 
H.  J.  Russell,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Can. 
Clarence  Ruston,  Evansville,,  Ind. 
Fannie  S.  Salmons,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 
Wm.  A.  Sanders,  West  DePere,  Wis. 
Diamond  Kwong  Sang,  Toowoomba,  Queens- 
land, Australia. 
Edna  Saupert,  Evansville,  Ind. 
Ethel  C.  Sawyer,  Cumberland,  Wis. 
Mrs.  Clara  K.  Schade,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Bessie  Schank,  Independence,  Kans. 
Charles   F.  Scholl,  Parkersburg,  W.   Va. 
Clara  Schulte,  Joplin,  Mo. 
Paul  H.  Seay,  Lockport,  111. 
Roger  Seibert,  Evansville,  Ind. 
Oral  W.  Scipp,  Albion,  Mich. 
Veneta  Shumate,  Quincy,  111. 
Azale  W.  G.  Simpson,  Portland,  Me. 
Georgiana  Smith,  Joplin,  Mo. 
Glenn  Smith,  Quincy,  111. 


M.  Genevieve  Smith,  Hard  wick,  Vt. 
Wm.  E.  Smith,  Quincy,  111. 
Ethel  M.  SoUoway,  Georgetown,  Del. 
J.  M.  Spalding,  Pueblo,  Colo. 
Bertha  Spiva,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Celia  Sprague,  Albion,  Mich. 
Leslie  £.  Squires,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Mrs.    Beryl     Blanchard    Stafford,    Altoona, 
Kans. 
Helen  A.  Stedman,  Bristol,  R.  I. 
Eva  B.  Stevenson,  Pierre,  S.  Dak. 
Maye  Stevenson,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
George  L.  Streeby,  Joplin,  Mo. 

C.  E.  Stretcher,  Denver,  Colo. 

Wm.    Webster    Swan,    Toowoomba,    Queens- 
land, Australia. 
Mabel  Swanson,  Chicago,  lU. 
Nellie  Sweazey,  Albion,  Mich. 
H.  L.  Taylor,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Loyce  Taylor,  Joplin,  Mo. 
Plato  H.  Taylor,  Chicago,  111. 
Vreeland  Tharp,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

D.  B.  Thompson,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Hartsell  O.  Thompson,  Albion,  Mich. 
Marion  Tiffany,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Esther  Tinker,  Joplin,  Mo. 
Margaret  Tinsley,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Katie  Traylor,  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 
Arthur  N.  Tripp,  Eugene,  Ore. 
Hazel  Troutner,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Arthur  R.  Turner,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
U.  T.  Uhls,  Lexington,  Ky. 
B.  I.  Van  Gilder,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 
Eva  Van  Hoorebeke,  Joplin,  Mo. 
.Stella  Van  Hoorebeke,  Joplin,  Mo. 
Daniel  J.  Vaughan,  Marquette,  Mich. 
Eva  M.  Venne,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Sam  Virtue,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 
Erwin  Wagner,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 
Bernie  May  Walls,  Salisbury,  Md. 
Carrie  H.  Walter,  Easton,  Pa. 
Callie  A.  Ward,  Nauvoo,  111. 
Henry  Clay  Ward,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 
David  Warner,  Joplin,  Mo. 
Sophia  D.  Wassmann,  Quincy,  111. 
Clarence  F.  Weber,  Evansville,  Ind. 
Ethel  M.  Weinhold,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Mae  Weiss,  Chicago,  111. 
Margareth  C.  Welton,  Joplin,  Mo. 
Doris  Helen  White,  Joplin,  Mo. 
Florence  White,  Joplin,  Mo. 
Clyde  Bryan  Whitwell,  Joplin,  Mo. 
Florence  Wibbeler,  Evansville,  Ind. 
Leon  V.  Willes,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Rube  Woolfolk,  Carthage,  Mo. 
Ralph  B.  Wyand,  Hagerstown,  Md. 
H.  J.  Wvmer,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
George  A.  Yaeger,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Florence  Zlnk,  Canton,  Ohio. 


A  IM  at  perfection  in  everything,  though  in  most  things  it  is  unattainable , 
^^  however,  they  who  aim  at  it  and  persevere  will  come  much  nearer 
to  it  than  those  whose  laziness  and  despondency  make  them  give  it  up 
as  unattainable. 


THE     GREGG     WRITER 

A  Woman's  Business  Advancement 


WHEN  we  gave  an  acconnt  of  wo- 
men who  bad  risen  to  high  posi- 
tions through  stenography  in  last 
month's  number,  we  hadn't  yet  heard  of  the 
promotion  of  Mrs.  E.  A.  Kennedy  to  the 
position  of  head  of  the  Employment  De- 
partment  of    the    Remington    Typewriter 
Company   for  the  United  States,  or  she 
would  have  been  included 
among"    these     remarkably 
successful  women  in  busi- 
ness.     She    deserves    and 
has    won    that    distinction. 
Whenever    a    woman    has 
taken    her    place    in     the 
business    world    and    won 
success  as  a  leader  in  the 
realm  usually  assigned  to 
men,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  she  has  done 
as  well  as  any  of  the  men 
— and  perhaps  better. 

When     the     Remington 
Typewriter     Company 
looked  about  for  a  super- 
intendent   for    their    Em- 
ployment Department  sys-  uu.  e.  a 
tem,  for  someone  to  aid  the 
efficiency  of  the  employment  departments 
which  they  conduct  in  conjunction  with 
every  branch  office,  they  could  find  no  one 
better   qualified    for    the   position  than    a 
woman — Mrs.    E,   A,    Kennedy,    formerly 
head  of  the  Remington  Typewriter  Em- 
ployment Department  in  Pittsburgh,  but 
now  stationed  at  Kew  York,  from  which 
point  she  will  visit  the  various  Employ- 


ment Departments  of  the  Remington  sys- 
tem. It's  a  man-sised  job,  and  that  means 
that  it's  just  Mrs.  Kennedy's  size,  for  in 
her  small  personage  she  carries  a  man's 
capability. 

Mrs.  Kennedy's  advancement  in  the 
Remington  Organization  has  been  consist- 
ent and  sure.  She  possesses  remarkable 
executive  ability.  Devel- 
oping her  natural  talents 
in  the  employment  branch 
of  the  business,  she  has 
won  conspicuous  success  in 
it.  Mrs.  Kennedy  has  the 
valuable  faculty  of  making 
friends  of  both  stenog- 
raphers and  their  employ- 
ers. Hers  was  not  an 
easy  position.  It  required 
unusual  tact,  diplomacy 
and  firmness.  To  select 
the  right  stenographer  fur 
)  the  right  place;  to  get  the 
confidence  of  business  man 
and  stenographer  alike;  to 
win  their  friendship  in  a 
K»KiDT  way  that  both  the  employ- 

ers' and  the  employees' 
best  interests  were  served,  required  un- 
usual insight  into  human  nature.  We  wish 
her  unbounded  success  in  her  new  position. 
Mrs.  Kennedy,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  the  wife  of  J.  Clifford  Kennedy,  the 
most  revered  member  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, whose  sudden  death  a  few  years 
ago  cast  a  gloom  over  the  whole  ste- 
nographic world. 


*Oo 


I  'HE  only  responsibility  that  a  man  cannot  evade  in  this  life  is  the  one  he 
thinks  at  least, — his  peisonaJ  inBuence.  Man's  conscious  influence,  when 
he  is  oD  diess'paiade,  when  he  is  posing  to  impress  those  aiound  him, — is 
woeKilly  small.  But  his  unconscious  influence,  the  silent,  subtle  radiation  of  his 
personality,  the  effect  of  his  words  and  acts,  the  trifles  he  nevei  considers, — is 
tremendous.— W/7/iam  George  Jordan. 
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ONE  of  the  former  members  of  our 
clan  wrote  lost  month  with  a  rather 
formidable  request,  promising  em- 
phatically that  he  will  answer  messages 
from  everji  Gregg  writer.  "I  would  like 
at  least  one  card  from  every  Postcarditis 
victim  in  the  world.  In  return  I  promise, 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  answer  each 
and  every  one  though  the  number  runs  into 
the  thousands."  If  you  have  not  yet 
written  to  Mr.  Morris  Feiman,  jot  down 
Uie  address — SQO  S.  Division  St.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Mr.  Bagan's  application  tells  of  his 
work  in  the  Bock  Island  Arsenal  here  in 
Illinois,  a  Civil  Service  position  secured 
shortly  after  he  completed  his  shorthand 
conrse  in  1908.  He  is  contemplating  a 
transfer  to  Washington  if  opportunity 
offers  and,  we  believe,  would  be  especially 
interested  in  hearing  from  his  fellow 
Greggites  in  that  city. 

In  listing  Miss  Bohle  in  the  following 
directory,  we  did  not  mention  Civil  Service 
as  a  line  in  which,  outside  of  her  own  sort 
of  work,  she  is  particularly  interested. 
Althonf^  her  call  is  for  correspondents  in 
every  line  of  business,  she  speaks  specific- 
ally of  this  branch  of  the  profession. 

Miss  Hawl^'s  camera  will  be  brought 
into  requisition  in  the  behalf  of  her  cor- 
respondents. She  is  one  of  those  fiends 
for  amateur  photography.  What  a  debt 
we  postcarders  owe  the  camera  man!  Let 
us  help  discharge  it  by  making  our  short- 
hand notes  match  the  card  accompanying 
them.  Just  a  word  on  this  point  in  regard 
to  writers  listed  in  the  "Student"  class. 
Some  of  their  cards  show  as  good  speci- 
mens of  shorthand  as  any  we  have  re- 
ceived. 

The  New  Members 

CIrU  Service 
J.    E.  Ragan.  1910  Third   Ave,   Moline,   IIL 


corder,"  Training  School. 

Kthel  Hawlej,  Board  at  Medical  Examiners, 
State  of  OUahoma,  Guthrie,  Okla. 

Bank  lot 
Mar^  Quadros,  P.  O.  Box  S33,  San  Leandro, 


C.  C.  McNabb,  cart  Avondale  Cotton  Mills, 
Box  803,  Birmingham,  Ala.  (Prefers  cards 
from  Western  States,  especially  California.) 

RaUwiv 
R.  Z.   Poiiuett,   CBK   Pennsylvania  R^lroad 


Amelia  H.  Bohle,  S34  Curry  St.,  Portland, 
Oregon.     (Concrete  bridges,  etc.) 

Tetcheri 

H.  W.  French,  Davls-Elkins  CoUege,  Elkba, 
W,   Va. 

C.  A.  Rodgera,  Principal  Queen  City  Busi- 
ness College,  BIytheville,  Ark.  (Prefers  to  cor- 
respond  with   teachers,    but    will    answer    all 

Studealt 

Hulda  Behm,  403  Eklund  Ave..  Hoqulam, 
Wash.  (Views  preferred.)  Orayt  Harbor  But- 
insM  CoiUgt,  AbtrtU»n. 

Indianola  M.  Berry,  8008  Sixth  Ave,  Moline, 
111.  BroMin't  Btuintf  Coiltgt.  (Foreign  es- 
pecially.) 

Blanche  Bums,  Ml  Foorth  St,  Merrill,  Wis. 
(Scenic  cards  preferred.) 

Henry  D.  Franren,  520  Sixth  Ave.,  Peoria, 
111.     Broicn't  Butineii  Colltgt. 

C.  A.  Gross,  Second  and  Kerens,  Elkins,  W. 
Va.     Daeit-Elkint  ColUg*. 

Ida  Joliell,  TSl  Monroe  St.,  Hoqulam,  Wash. 
Oray  Harbor  Biuin«»  College,  Aberdatn. 
(Views  preferred.) 

Mark  B.  Peck,  SOS  E.  Ehn  St,  Vinton,  Iowa. 

Eula  Lee  Smith,  Box  103,  Mesa,  Arli.    af««a 
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Ruth  Sharp,  Elkins,  W.  Va. 
Howard  Smith,  Elkins,  W.  Va. 
Virginia  Smith,  212  Kerens  Ave.,  Elkins,  W. 
Va. 

Ivy  Taylor,  Elkins,  W.  Va. 

General 

Anna  Anklam,  Crisfleld,  Md.  (Landscapes 
preferred.) 

I^na  Barnes,  Crisfield,  Md.  (Desires  scenic 
views. ) 

W.  C.  Begley,  Glenn,  Perry  Co.,  Ky. 

Miss  Norrine  Blaisdell,  North  Berwick,  Me. 
(Would  like  especially  to  receive  views  of  Ma- 
sonic Temples.) 

Lcora  Burrell,  906  N.  17th  St.,  East  St. 
Louis,  111.  (Will  answer  all  cards;  views  pre- 
f erred.) 

Wilda  E.  Edwards,  1309  S.  G  St.,  Tacoma, 
Wash.  (Would  like  to  hear  from  foreign 
countries  as  well  as  the  United  States.) 

Robert  W.  Foreman,  812  12th  Ave.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Delia  S.  Gaffner,  703  23d  Ave..  N.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Margaret  E.  Huber,  690  Northampton  St., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Winfred  Hunter,  Blakesburg,  Iowa.  (Pre- 
fers scenes,  but  will  answer  all.) 

Ruth  LaVallette,  Crisfield,  Md.  (Wishes 
foreign  scenes.) 


Arthur  Loebel,  5507  Greenfield  Ave.,  West 
AUis,  Wis. 

John  Lyons,  726  Pljrmouth  Bldg.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Prudent  Mai  lord.  Box  73»  Bay  St.  Louis, 
Miss. 

W.  C.  Patterson,  260  E.  Sixth  St.,  Riverside, 
Cal. 

Ruth  Payne,  217  R.  R.  Ave.,  Lead,  S.  Dak. 

J.  P.  Pisor,  241  Mifflin  St.,  Butler,  Pa.  (Will 
answer  all  cards.) 

Albert  Pontbriand,  25  Bridle  Path,  Nashua, 
N.  H.  (Desires  views  of  public  buildings,  and 
cards  from  foreign  countries.) 

Karl  Ramsey,  749  St.  Charles  St.,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

Catherine  Reding,  560  High  St.,  Aurora,  111. 

Emma  A.  Rice,  161  Willow  Ave.,  W.  Somer- 
vill  e    ^A  ass 

Pearl  Ried,  920  H  St,  Lincoln,  Nebr.  (Pre- 
fers scenic  cards  and  views  of  buildings.) 

Ada  J.  Salts,  1008  W.  Main  St,  Crisfield, 
Md.      (Landscape  views   desired.) 

Daisy  A.  Snow,  20  Island  Ave.,  Showhegan, 
Me.  (Prefers  to  exchange  views,  but  will  an- 
swer all  cards.) 

Anna  Stark,  687  37th  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
(Desires  views  of  parks,  especially,  but  will 
answer  all  cards;  letters. as  well.) 

J.  G.  Thelin,  128  Parkdo^e  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.  (Is  particularly  interested  in  receiving 
cards  from  abroad,  but  will  answer  all.) 


The  First  Certified  Shorthand  Reporter  Certificate 


THE  success  of  Miss  Paula  E.  Warn- 
ing in  winning  the  first  C.  S.  R. 
Certificate  upon  examination  issued 
by  the  State  University  of  New  York,  has 
attracted  wide  attention^  and  has  been 
commented  on  favorably  by  nearly  all  the 
professional  publications.  The  Stenog- 
rapher for  March  contains  a  most  inter- 
esting account  of  how  the  examination  was 
given. 

The  candidates  were  notified  to  be  present 
at  9:15  A.  M.  The  examination  began  over 
one  hour  later  and  took  three  hours  in  all. 
Each  examiner  was  supplied  with  copy  of 
the  transcript  of  a  case  tried  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Albany  County:  The  People  vs. 
McStea,  a  trial  for  murder  in  the  first  degree. 
The  typewritten  copy  was  blocked  with  a  mark 
at  e^^ery  hundredth  word,  and  Messrs.  Beach' 
and  Allen  had  watches  on  the  table  before 
them.  The  examiners  sat  together  at  one  side 
of  a  long  table  with  Miss  Weming  directly 
opposite.  Examiner  Ruso  started  the  exam- 
ination by  reading  the  questions  put  to  the 
witnesses,  while  Examiner  Allen  read  the  an- 
swers, and  Examiner  Beach  noted  any  devia- 
tions by  the  readers  from  the  copy.  The  charge 
to  the  jury  was  read  by  Examiner  Ruso. 
About   nine   thousand   words,   covering  thirty- 


nine  pages  of  ordinary  court  matter  were  read 
in  three  minutes  over  one  hour,  which  means 
that  the  average  speed  was  about  150  word.s 
per  minute. 

Miss  Weming  was  then  called  upon  to  read 
back  the  testimony  of  witnesses  at  points  agreed 
upon  by  the  examiners  beforehand  amon^  them- 
selves and  checked  off  on  the  copy.  Her  type- 
writer had  not  arrived  when  the  time  came 
for  the  written  transcription,  so  while  arrange- 
ments were  being  made  to  secure  for  her  an- 
other typewriter,  the  examiners  called  upon 
her  for  additional  reading.  They  were  en- 
couraged to  do  this  by  her  promptness  in  find- 
ing  the  place  and  her  ease  in  reading  the 
notes,  which  (as  one  of  the  examiners  said] 
was  "a  cause  of  astonishment."  She  was  then 
asked  to  transcribe  the  doctor's  testimony, 
which  she  did  on  a  typewriter  in  an  adjoining 
room  alone,  making  in  all  four  pages  of  tran- 
'  script.  When  she  returned  with^her  transcript 
the  examiners  went  over  it  together  and  found 
not  more  than  two  errors.  They  thereupon  told 
her  that  her  reading  had  been  very  fine,  her 
transcript  practically  without  error  and  con- 
gratulated her  on  the  good  w^ork  she  had  done. 
The  examiners  then  signed  her  diploma.  Be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  the  State  Commissioner 
of  Education,  whose  signature  had  to  go  on 
the  certificate,  and  of  the  fact  that  all  the 
diplomas  had  been  made  out  with  the  pro- 
nouns  in   the  masculine   gender   only,  it  was 
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necessary  to  delay  the  issuance  of  the  certificate 
for  two  days. 

Chairman  Ruse  in  a  letter  to  this  office 

dated  January  30^  1913^  writes: 

**I  thought  perhaps  it  might  be  of  interest 
to  the  profession  generally  if  a  statement  was 
made  of  the   result   of  the   first  examination 
under  the  Certified  Shorthand  Reporters'  law. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  notice  was  not  given 
in  the  stenographic  publications  of  the  exam- 
ination we  have  ascertained  that  a  number  that 
would  have  tried  the  examination  received  the 
infonnation  too  late  and  are  intending  to  try 
in  June.     We  had  but  one  candidate  for  ex- 
amination and  it  certainly  was  a  great  success. 
I  selected  a  murder  case  which  had  been  tried 
in  this  county,  using  part  of  the  opening  of 
counsel,  the  direct  statements  of  several  wit- 
nesses, a  doctor's  testimony   and  part  of  the 
charge  of  the  court,  making  a  very   compre- 
hensive report  for  examination.    We  had  near- 
ly 9,000  words  which  we  dictated  in  three  min- 
utes over  an  hour,  the  speed  varying  at  different 
parts  of  the   examination.     We   required   the 
candidate  to  read  ten  minutes  dictation  at  a 
speed  of  150  to  160  words,  also  at  a  speed  of 
175  words,  and  also  she  read  the  test  of  190 
to  200  words,  and  to  our  surprise  she  executed 
the  test  with  scarcely  an  error.    We  then  had 
her  write  out  the  tests  and  the  copy  she  turned 
in  was  very  clean  and  neat  and  was  perfectly 
transcribed,    although    she    informed    us    she 
never  had  had  any  legal  practice  except  dicta- 
tion which  had  been  given  her  lately  in  prepar- 
ation   for    the    examination.      Tfie    Board    of 
Examiners    was   more    than    pleased   with   the 
way   the  examination   turned   out   and   believe 
that  we  have  adopted  the  right  rules  to  reach 
satisfactory   conclusions.     At   the   end   of  the 
hour  I  may  say  that  the  candidate  was  pretty 
tired,  but  she  went  through  the  various  speeds 
with  great  ease  and  facility. 

The  Stenographer  said  that  the  head  of 
the  Examination  Division  of  the  State 
Department  was  present  at  the  examina- 
tion and  expressed  himself  as  being  highly 
pleased  with  the  outcome.  A  feature  of 
the  examination  that  has  excited  a  great 
deal  of  enthusiastic  comment  was  the  fa- 
cility Miss  Werning  displayed  in  reading 
and  in  finding  the  place  when  called  upon 
to  read  from  a  certain  portion  of  the  testi- 
mony. 

The  plan  of  giving  the  examination 
seems  to  have  pleased  everybody,  and  it 
is  apparent  that  the  examinations  have 
been  made  difficult  enough  to  insure  a  very 
high  degree  of  proficiency  in  all  C.  S.  R. 
reporters.  Any  one  who  can  pass  all  its 
tests  is  qualified  beyond  question  to  do  ex- 
pert reporting. 


"Be  a  whole  man  to  one  thing  at  a  time."      course. 


"From  Theory  to  Practice '* 

AT  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Ala- 
meda, California,  County  Institute, 
Mrs.  Frances  Effinger-Raymond, 
Vice-President  of  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers'  Federation  and  Manager  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  office  of  the  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  delivered  before  the  Commer- 
cial Teachers'  Section  an  inspiring  address 
on  the  subject  of  "From  Theory  to  Prac- 
tice." Mrs.  Raymond's  address  dealt  with 
some  of  the  things  the  schools  fail  to  teach 
in  the  advanced  course  of  the  shorthand 
department.  She  advocated  the  teaching 
of  initiative,  the  emphasizing  of  the  ethical 
side  of  our  work,  the  training  of  students 
to  speak  promptly,  decisively  and  frankly 
in  a  clear,  deliberate  tone  of  voice,  to 
answer  questions  earnestly,  to  listen  care- 
fully to  instructions,  to  keep  their  eyes  and 
ears  open,  how  to  use  the  by-products  of 
time,  how  to  enlarge  their  English  vocab- 
ularies. 

Some  of  the  questions  she  asked  will 
show  the  scope  of  her  address: 

"Have '  we  taught  our  students  how  to 
prepare  out-going  mail.^  Do  they  know 
how  to  make  up  the  mail,  classify,  deter- 
mine postage  on  letters,  catalogues,  ad- 
vertising matter,  etc. }  Do  they  know  how 
to  take  care  of  enclosures  }  Do  they  know 
how  to  send  out  separate  packages,  make 
out  manifests  and  bills-of-lading?  Do  they 
know  shipping  terms  .^  Do  they  know  the 
difference  between  the  consignor  and  con- 
signee.^ Do  your  students  know  how  to 
make  a  bank  deposit,  using  some  other 
form  than  the  one  contained  in  the  budget 
you  teach  .^  Do  they  know  that  money 
orders  must  be  signed,  whereas  checks  can 
be  stamped  with  an  endorsement  stamp  .^ 
Have  they  been  given  a  general  idea  of 
alphabetical,  numerical,  topical  and  geo- 
graphical filing.^  Do  they  know  what  is 
meant  by  vertical  and  flat  filing?  Can 
they  take  charge  of  card  indexes,  form  and 
follow-up  letters?  I  have  not  mentioned 
the  use  of  the  telephone  and  office  refer- 
ence books,  the  writing  of  telegrams  and 
cablegrams,  and  night  letters  and  day  let- 
ters, or  the  correcting  of  proof — ^but  all  of 
these   are   essentials    in   the   stenographic 
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How  to  Qualify  for  a  Big  Salary 


MR.  THEODORE  N.  VAIL,  presi- 
dent of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company,  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  New  York  World,  tells  about  some 
of  the  qualifications  that  are  necessary  to 
win  the  big  salary.  And  Mr.  Vail  is  emi- 
nently qualified  to  give  advice  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  started  life  as  a  $40-a-month 
clerk  on  a  railway  siding,  and  is  now  the 
head  of  the  Bell  Telephone  and  Western 
Union  Telegraph  systems.  The  World 
says:  "Ask  the  president  of  any  bank  or 
trust  company  in  New  York  to  name  the 
three  biggest  men  in  business  to-day  and 
the  answer  will  be  J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
Judge  E.  H.  Gary  and  Theodore  N.  Vail." 

Here  is  Mr.  Vail's  recipe  for  the  big 
salary : 

"The  man  who  earns  $10,000  to  $25,000 
a  year  must  first  of  all  know  his  business 
from  the  ground  up. 

"He  must  be  absolutely  efficient;  that  is, 
he  must  have  ability,  judgment,  courage, 
enthusiasm,  self-confidence,  energy,  initia- 
tive, foresight,  experience,  a  great  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature,  and  personality 
enough  to  be  a  real  leader  of  men. 

"He  must  take  infinite  pains  in  small 


things  as  well  as  in  large.  He  must  de- 
mand of  himself  as  well  as  of  others  noth- 
ing but  the  best 

"He  must  win  and  retain  the  confidence 
and  the  friendship  of  his  superiors,  his 
associates  and  his  subordinates. 

"He  must  always  be  ready  to  take  re- 
sponsibility, to  decide  quickly,  and  he  must 
be  right  more  than  half  the  time. 

"With  all  that  he  must  have  backbone 
and  a  real  desire  not  only  to  excel  but 
also  to  serve. 

"Of  course  a  man  has  got  to  earn  a  big 
salary  k^fore  we  can  pay  it,  but  we  arc 
only  too  anxious  to  pay  it  to  men  who  can 
earn  it." 

Mr.  Vail  says  that  the  big  men  come 
up  from  the  ranks.  He  said:  "I  do  not 
know  if  you  realize  that  of  all  the  big  men 
in  New  York  to-day,  there  is  only  one— 
and  that  is  Mr.  Morgan — who  didn't  start 
in  the  ranks."  (We  don't  know  what  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Morgan  is  the  biggest  one 
of  all  financiers  proves — whether  he  is  the 
exception  that  proves  the  rule;  or  that  it 
is  better  to  start  higher  up!) 

"The  presidents  of  most  of  our  railroads 
have  walked  the  traces,  and  in  our  busi- 
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ness  there  is  not  a  single  man  in  any  bi^ 
executive  position  who  has  not  come  up 
through  all  the  various  grades.  Many  of 
them  have  climbed  poles  or  worked  at  the 
key  or  switch  board.  I  believe  we  would 
find  the  same  conditions  in  any  business." 
He  was  asked^  "Do  you  get  any  college 
men  in  the  $25,000  class?"  "Well,"  he 
said,  "they  don't  come  right  out  of  the 
universities  and  take  up  executive  jobs; 
but  every  year  we  take  in  a  certain  num- 
ber of  college  men,  and  they  have  to  start 
in  at  the  bottom  and  work  their  way  up 
gradually.  A  man  has  got  to  have  it  in 
him.  Sometimes,  of  course,  we  make  mis- 
takes ;  but  not  often.  There  may  be  a  man 
in  a  $1,500  job  doing  remarkably  good 
work  and  we  promote  him,  and  then  we 
discover  that  he  is  only  a  $1,500  nian  after 
all — ^that  he  doesn't  grow  with  growing 
responsibility.  In  the  same  way  there  may 
be  some  good  men  who  have  really  never 
had  an  opportunity;  but  after  all  real 
merit  is  rare,  and  hard  to  hide." 


find  work  right  at  once — surely  I  can  com- 
plete the  course  in  two  months  ?"  It  would 
be  a  good  thing  if  all  girls — whatever  their 
circumstances  in  life  may  be — were  taught 
shorthand  and  typewriting. 


A  Safe  Bank  Account 

ON  the  first  page  of  the  Delineator 
for     March,     under     the     heading 
"What    Some    Other    Middle-Aged 
Women  are  Doing,"  there  is  a  very  inter- 
esting letter  from  a  correspondent  in  the 
course  of  which  she  says: 

I  have  always  held  the  theory  that  every 
woman  should  be  able  to  support  herself,  and 
knowing  nothing  of  commercial  value,  three 
years  ago,  having  a  competent  maid  and  the 
children  being  in  school  all  day,  I  took  a  two 
years'  course  in  a  local  business  college,  from 
which  I  have  derived  great  pleasure  and  ben- 
efit. Though  I  have  never  used  it  practically, 
I  feel  it  is  a  bank  account  I  can  call  on  at  any 
time. 

The  bookkeeping,  I  find,  helps  me  in  my  ac- 
counts and  dealings  with  tradesmen;  I  take 
great  comfort  in  reading  and  being  able  to 
write  in  Gregg  Shorthand,  and  my  English  and 
typewriting  I  find  invaluable  in  my  literary 
work. 

There  is  a  sensible  woman !  Often  we 
have  had  women  come  into  the  office  of 
our  school  in  Chicago,  after  the  bread- 
winner of  the  family  had  been  taken  away, 
and  burst  into  tears  when  told  that  it 
would  require  several  months  of  study  to 
become  proficient  enough  in  shorthand  and 
typewriting  to  be  of  any  value.  They 
would  almost  invariably  say  "But  I  must 


Stenographers  in  the  Metropolis 

THE  difficulty  of  securing  good  sten- 
ographic service  in  New  York  City 
has  long  been  a  topic  of  discussion 
in  the  daily  press.  This  was  recently 
illustrated  when  the  notable  work  of  Miss 
Tarr  in  taking  and  transcribing  President 
Wilson's  speech  of  acceptance  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  press  of  not  only  New 
York,  but  of  all  the  country.  Miss  Tarr 
was  written  up  in  hundreds  of  newspapers 
and  her  work  was  even  commented  on 
editorially.  The  point  is  that  Miss  Tarr's 
work  was  so  good  that  it  drew  a  sharp 
comparison  with  the  usual  run  of  steno- 
graphic work  in  New  York. 

The  following  letter  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Sun  of  January  21  voices 
a  common  complaint: 

Stenographers 

An  Old  Complaint  About  Their  Incom- 
petence AND  Inactivity 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Sun— Sir: 

"M.  K."  in  to-day's  Sun  expresses  the  gen- 
eral complaint  as  to  the  relative  facility  with 
which  an  employer  can  find  typewriters  at  $9 
or  $10  a  week  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  and 
keeping  servants  at  good  wages.  May  I  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  when  employers  are  them- 
selves capable  of  discriminating  between  c(nn- 
petence  and  incompetence  in  their  office  work- 
ers, or  when  as  a  general  rule»  they  have  ceased 
to  be  indifferent  to  incompetence,  there  will  not 
be  so  much  difficulty  in  finding*  girls  willing  to 
enter  domestic  service? 

Speaking  from  my  own  personal  experience 
with  the  average  public  stenographer,  I  would 
hold  her  or  him  dear  at  any  price.  The  ma- 
jority I  have  found  to  possess  the  most  meagre 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  and  to  be  so 
deficient  in  literary  intelligence  as  to  be  ca- 
pable of  making  the  most  grotesque  errors  of 
sense  such  as  "excavate  this  e^l"  for  "ex- 
tirpate," etc.;  "augumentative  assemblies"  for 
"argumentative,"  etc.  In  my  case  there  was 
never  the  slightest  excuse  for  the  perpetration 
of  these  mistakes,  because  I  never  demanded 
more  than  the  mere  mechanical  transcription 
of  a  document,  taking  care  beforehand  to  advise 
the  copyist  that  I  would  give  all  the  aid  that 
might  be  required  as  to  punctuation,  spelling, 
capitalization,  etc. 

I    remember   that   when   on    one   occasion    I 
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pointed  out  to  a  public  typewriter  in  a  leading 
hotel  the  atrocities  of  which  he  had  been  guilty 
he  excused  himself  by  saying  that  the  language 
was  "unusual";  yet  the  document  was  abso- 
lutely non-technical  and  did  not  contain  a  single 
word  that  a  boy  of  grammar  school  education 
would  have  been  lustified  in  calling  "unusual." 

As  that  particular  stenographer  is  still  doing 
business  at  the  old  stand,  as  well  as  many  others 
of  whom  I  have  been  the  victim,  I  am  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  stenographers  and  type- 
writers whom  my  experience  has  shown  to  be 
incapable  of  writing  an  ordinary  letter  without 
blundering  seriously  can  find  a  fairly  profitable 
market  for  their  services  in  this  metropolis. 

Is  it  surprising,  then,  that  young  girls  should 
flock  into  an  •occupation  which  seems  to  require 
no  other  preliminary  training  than  an  easily 
acquired  mechanical  facility  and  in  which  un- 
critical employers  sometimes  pay  them  salaries 
wholly  disproportionate  to  their  attainments? 
A  really  capable  stenographer  is  worth  a  good 
salary;  a  poor  one  is  worth  or  should  be  worth 
less  than  nothing.  Scriptor. 

New  York,  January  18. 

The  poor  stenographic  work  in  New 
York  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  good 
work  in  most  of  the  other  large  American 
cities^  and  this  is  probably  due  more  to 
the  old-time  systems  of  shorthand  that 
prevail  than  to  any  other  cause.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  general 
educational  facilities  in  New  York  are  not 
as  good  as  elsewhere^  and  it  is  certain  that 
life  in  a  city  ought  to  be  a  factor  in  tlie 
quickening  of  the  intelligence  of  the  aver- 
age young  man  or  woman  that  is  not  to 
be  found  in  smaller  communities. 

o  Op 

The  President's  Stenographers 

ON  March  5  Mr.  Swem  was  sworn 
in  as  personal  stenographer  to 
President  Wilson.  Writing  us  on 
March  6,  Mr.  Swem  said:  "Johnston 
and  I  occupy  the  room  in  which  President 
Roosevelt  sat  during  his  administration 
everything  is  pleasant  and  I  like 
the  work  and  atmosphere  very  much  in- 
deed. Why  shouldn't  I?  ...  It  has 
not  yet  become  generally  known  that  we 
are  Greggites,  but  that  will  spread." 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  newspaper 
comment  about  the  appointments  of  Mr. 
Swem  and  Mr.  Johnston.  The  New  York 
Globe  said  of  the  first  day  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration: "The  Secretary  of  the  Pres- 
ident arrived  at  the  White  House  at  8 
o'clock  this  morning.     No  one  of  the  office 


force  was  in  sight  with  the  exception  of 
the  two  stenographers  President  Wilson 
took  with  him.  When  the  other  officials 
arrived  they  found  Tumulty  dictating  two 
stacks  of  letters." 

There  is  a  whole  lot  of  significance  in 
that  paragraph.  Our  boys  were  on  the 
job  as  usual;  which  characteristic  is  one  of 
the  reasons  that  they  are  where  they  are. 

Newspapers  Have  Good  Word 
for  Miss  Tarr 

WE  have  just  been  reading  through 
many  complimentary  editorials 
and  illustrated  news  dispatches 
of  Miss  5alome  Tarr's  experience  in  Wash- 
ington last  month.  Immediately  follow- 
ing his  inauguration^  President  Wilson,  re- 
membering the  excellent  work  Miss  Tarr 
did  for  him  at  Trenton  in  taking  down 
and  accurately  transcribing  in  record 
breaking  time  his  speech  of  acceptance, 
had  her  come  to  Washington,  for  the 
purpose  of  using  her  services  in  a  similar 
capacity  in  the  White  House.  According 
to  the  reports  published  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  country.  President  Wilson  did  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  place  Miss  Tarr  on 
his  executive  staff,  and  the  only  reason 
why  he  did  not  succeed  was  that  he  did  not 
deem  it  prudent  to  break  the  time-honored 
rule  that  "No  woman  shall  be  employed 
in  the  offices  of  the  President."  When 
Miss  Tarr  learned  of  this  rule,  she  did  not 
insist  on  being  made  an  exception. 

As  a  result  of  the  President's  interest, 
at  least  five  important  positions,  according 
to  the  newspapers,  were  offered  Miss  Tarr 
in  other  departments  of  the  government 
service.  Each  of  these  positions,  we  read, 
paid  not  less  than  $100  a  month.  Al- 
though the  salary  was  acceptable,  the  po- 
sitions were  not  in  the  White  House,  and 
as  a  consequence  Miss  Tarr  took  a  train 
for  New  York  City  to  work  for  the  Gregg 
Publishing  Company  in  their  eastern 
office. 

Miss  Tarr  is  evidently  popular  with  the 
newspaper  editors,  otherwise  they  'would 
not  have  said  the  nice  things  about  her 
they  have. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  takes  up  the  fight 
for  her  vigorously.     It  says: 
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She  Has  Earned  Her  Job 

Let  neither  regulations,  laws  nor  devotion  to 
principle  stand  in  the  wav  of  a  job  for  Salome 
Tarr! 

A  stenographer  who  has  stood  the  test  of 
taking  down  an  extended  Wood  row  Wilson 
speech,  with  its  precise  wording  of  subtle  ideas, 
and  the  rewriting  of  it  in  record  time,  to  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  so  careful  a  critic  as 
the  new  President,  needs  no  further  examina- 
tion by  a  civil  service  board  to  determine  her 
qualifications. 

There  will  be  no  complaint  of  the  President 
if  he  suspends  the  rules  in  the  case  of  Miss 
Tarr;  there  will  be  a  mighty  lot  of  it  if  he 
doesn't. 

Although  Miss  Tarr  has  about  a  year 
longer  to  live  before  she  can  cast  a  legal 
ballot  for  President  or  other  official  elect- 
ed by  popular  vote,  we  suspect  the  suf- 
fragist forces  must  have  overlooked  the 
question  when  President  Wilson  and  Miss 
Tarr  were  tugging  desperately  at  the  latch 
strings  of  the  White  House  offices,  as  we 
fail  to  find  any  evidence  that  the  organ- 
ized suffragists  were  stirred  over  Miss 
Tarr's  debarment  because  she  is  a 
woman.  That  would  have  been  a  logical 
step. 


Brevities 

A  booklet  giving  particulars  -  of  the  ex- 
amination for  the  Teachers'  Certificate  has 
been  issued  and  will  be  sent  to  any  one  on 
request.  In  the  past  month  Certificates 
have  been  awarded  to  the  following: 

Ida  Leighton  Hodges,  Massillon,  Ohio. 
Mary  Quatman,  Nauvoo,  III. 
W.  A.  Lindsey,  Hiawatha,   Kansas. 
Maude  Stevenson,  Columbus,   Ohio. 
Mary  Hutsinpiller,  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak. 
W.  H.  AuBuchon,  Caruthersville,  Mo. 
Kdith  M.  Olson,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Jeanette  Spalding,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

♦      »      » 

The  graduates  and  former  students  of 
the  Gregg- Aurora  Business  College  met  in 
the  college  rooms  on  February  27  to  form 
an  Alumni  Association.  The  meetings  are 
to  be  held  etery  three  months,  when  the 
time  will  be  devoted  to  addresses  and  dis- 
cussions on  business  topics,  followed  by 
social  good  times.  The  Association  will 
hear  from  various  business  men  and  prom- 
inent shorthand  writers  at  the  coming 
meetings,  the  first  of  which  is  scheduled 
for  June  26. 

Officers  and  committees  were  elected  at 
the  initial  gathering  from  the  forty  pre.*?- 


ent,  and  the  work  of  organization  is  well 
advanced.  The  principal  of  the  school, 
Mr.  J.  R.  Hadley,  is  heartily  in  sympathy 
with  the  organization  and  will  be  a  valu- 
able factor  in  promoting  its  success. 

The  Association  aims  to  foster  interest 
in  business  education  among  the»  young 
people  of  Aurora  and  to  keep  the  Greggites 
there  in  touch  with  the  progress  of  the 
system,  as  well  as  to  extend  the  school 
spirit  socially. 


In  response  to  the  increasing  demand 
for  well-trained  Jeachers  of  Gregg  Short- 
hand, many  important  institutions  are  of- 
fering summer  normal  courses  for  teach- 
ers. In  addition  to  the  Gregg  School, 
Chicago,  we  have  received  notices  that 
Summer  Normal  courses  in  Gregg  Short- 
hand will  be  conducted  by  the  Rochester 
Business  Institute,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the 
Gem  City  Business  College,  Quincy,  111., 
the  Bowling  Green  Normal  and  Business 
University,  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  and  the 
Bay  Path  Institute,  Springfield,  Mass. 
At  the  E.  C.  T.  A.  convention  Dr.  E.  H. 
Eldridge  informed  us  that  he  is  arranging 
for  a  Summer  Normal  course  in  Gregg 
Shorthand  at  Simmons  College,  Boston, 
Mass.  The  indications  are  that  all  the 
teachers  attending  these  schools  will  be 
needed  to  supply  the  demand. 


From  our  good  friend  Mr.  Philip  C. 
Baines,  Albion,  Brisbane,  Australia,  we 
have  received  copies  of  the  Review  of  Re- 
views for  Australia,  the  Australian  Chris- 
tian World,  the  Warwick  Argus,  and  other 
magazines  and  newspapers  containing  ar- 
ticles about  Gregg  Shorthand  and  its  prog- 
ress in  Australia.  The  Review  of  Reviews 
says:  "One  of  our  staff  selected  Gregg 
Shorthand  many  years  ago  from  other  sys- 
tems, when  seeking  one  to  study,  and  chose 
it  first  for  its  simplicity,  second  for  its 
completeness,  and  third  for  the  ease  with 
which  its  characters  are  formed.  It  ful- 
filled all  his  expectations."  The  Christian 
World  says:  "Gregg  Shorthand  is  cer- 
tainly the  best  yet  devised,"  and  recom- 
mends it  very  emphatically  to  its  readers. 

We  appreciate  heartily  the  good  work 
that  is  being  done  by  our  friend  and  for- 
mer student,  Mr.  Baines,  and  also  by  the 
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Australian  teachers  who  have  changed  to 
the  system  from  the  older  methods. 


Obituary 

Rupert  H.  SoRelle 

THE  many  friends  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rupert  P.  SoRelle  will  be  grieved 
to  learn  of  the  death  of  their 
oldest  son,  Rupert,  who  passed  away  on 
Easter  Sunday.  Rupert  was  a  manly,  lov- 
able lad  of  fifteen  who  gave  promise  of  a 
life  of  great  usefulness.  He  was  attend- 
ing high  school,  was  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
Boy  Scouts,  a  member  of  the  choir  of  the 
Episcopal  Cathedral,  and  was  beloved  by 
all  who  knew  him.  He  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  coming  to  our  office  in  the  after- 
noon after  school,  and  we  had  all  grown  to 
love  him.  Then,  on  Saturday,  March  15, 
he  complained  of  a  headache,  went  liome 
ill,  and  pneumonia  set  in,  and  he  passed 
away  on  Easter. 

All  our  readers  will  join  with  us  in  ex- 
tending to  the  sorrowing  parents  tlie  most 
profound  sympathy  in  their  great  bereave- 
ment. The  New  York  Timet  of  March 
25  contained  the  following  notice: 

"Taps**  for  a  Boy  Scout 

Hifl  Battalion  Will  Fire  Volley  Over 
Grave  of  Lieut.  SoRelle. 

This  afternoon  a  troop  of  American  Boy 
Scouts  will  pay  their  last  tribute  to  a  comrade, 
Rupert  H.  SoRelle,  a  young  Lieutenant  in  the 
Ellsworth  Zouave  Battalion.  After  a  short  ill- 
ness Rupert  died  of  pneumonia  on  Easter  Sun- 
day. He  will  be  buried  in  his  scout  uniform  at 
the  interment,  which  will  take  place  in  Wood- 
lawn  Cemetery  this  afternoon.  Col.  Andrew  C. 
Zabriskie,  the  acting  Chief  Scout,  will  be  pres- 
ent with  his  staff,  a  ^quad  of  Bojr  Scouts  will 
fire  three  volleys  over  the  grave,  and  the  chief 
trumpeter,  Bernard  Elow,  will  sound  *taps.*' 

The  battalion  to  which  Rupert  SoRelle  be- 
longed was  formed  a  few  weeks  ago  by  Major 
L.  £.  Trimm.  Although  Rupert  was  only 
fifteen  years  old  he  showed  such  proficiency 
that  he  was  made  a  commissioned  officer. 

The  funeral  services,  which  will  be  held  at 
his  home,  819  Hunts  Point  Avenue,  the  Bronx, 
will  be  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Mock- 
riege,  rector  of  Trinity  Chapel,  West  Twenty- 
fifth  Street. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Rowe 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  record 
the  death  of  Mrs.  H.  M.  Rowe,  the  wife 


of  Dr.  H.  M.  Rowe,  president  of  the  H. 
M.  Rowe  Company,  Baltimore,  which  oc- 
curred on  March  11.  In  writing  us.  Dr. 
Rowe  says:  "My  friend,  she  was  a  very 
unusual  woman,  and  I  have  been  over- 
whelmed to  learn  of  the  loving  affection 
she  had  inspired  in  a  wide  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances and  of  the  charities  that  had 
kept  her  poor,  of  which  she  never  even 
told  me." 

The  many  friends  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Rowe  will  read  this  announcement  with 
sincere  sorrow. 

H.  L.  Lady 

Many  readers  of  this  magazine  who 
acquired  shorthand  under  the  instruction 
of  Mr.  H.  L.  Lady,  as  well  as  many 
teachers  who  have  been  associated  with 
him  or  who  have  met  him  at  the  conven- 
tions, will  be  shocked  to  learn  of  his  un- 
timely death. 

Mr.  Lady  was  taken  ill  on  February 
23  and  died  at  the  McNutt  Hospital,  San 
Francisco,  on  March  8.  After  five  con- 
sultations the  trouble  was  diagnosed  as  an 
abscess  on  the  brain,  and  an  operation  was 
performed  from  which  he  did  not  recover. 

Mr.  Lady  was  born  near  Gettysburg, 
Pa.,  December  21,  1876.  He  learned 
Cross  Eclectic  Shorthand  and  taught  it  for 
some  years  before  changing  to  Gregg 
Shorthand.  For  about  ten  years  he  was 
principal  of  the  shorthand  department  of 
the  Highland  Park  College,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  where  he  made  a  most  enviable 
record  as  principal  and  instructor.  In 
July,  1912,  Mr.  Lady  became  principal 
of  the  shorthand  and  typewriting  depart- 
ments of  the  San  Francisco  Business  Col- 
lege, where  he  remained  until  about  six 
weeks  before  his  death.  He  utilised  his 
spare  moments  in  the  study  of  law  and  in- 
tended entering  the  legal  profession  in  Los 
Angeles  in  partnership  with  his  brother. 

The  relatives  of  Mr.  Lady  desire  us  to 
extend  their  thanks  to  all  who  sustained 
them  in  their  time  of  sorrow,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  president,  the  faculty  and  the 
students  of  the  San  Francisco  Business 
College.  We  feel  a  deep  personal  loss  in 
the  death  of  Mr.  Lady  as  we  had  the  high- 
est regard  for  him,  both  as  to  his  charac- 
ter and  his  professional  attainments. 
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Talks  on  Office  Training 


The  Eighth  Step— The  Composition  of  Busineu  Letters — (Continued) 


THIS  article  will  conclude  the  series 
on  the  composition  of  business  let- 
ters, and  next  month  we  will  go  on 
to  a  consideration  of  other  features  of 
office  training  that  materially  affect  the 
stenographer's  chances  of  success. 

The  preceding  articles  of  this  series 
have  supplied  a  mass  of  valuable  sugges- 
tions for  acquiring  a  practical  style  in 
writing  and  the  treatment  of  business  com- 
munications in  general.  But  these  sugges' 
tions  will  only  prove  valuable  if  studied 
again  and  again  and  u»ed.  This  article 
will  deal  with  some  practical  suggestions 
for  bringing  into  everyday  use  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth.  The  first  is  to  restudy 
the  articles  thoroughly,  to  make  sure  that 
the  basic  principles  have  been  assimilated. 
Then  the  review  and  test  questions  should 
enable  you  to  determine  how  well  you  have 
absorbed  the  spirit  of  the  articles,  and  give 
yon  well-defined  ideas,  of  how  each  situa- 
tion should  be  met.  After  yon  have  done 
this,  it  would  be  well  to  make  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  whole  series  arranged  on  the 
following  plan  to  enable  you  when  writing 
to  briefly  review  the  whole  subject  until 
you  can  handle  a  topic  in  logical  order 
and  apply  to  it  the  principles  you  have 
learned. 

Plan  of  Review  Outline 
Step  Seven: 

Tone;  Tone  means  simply  the  •mood,  cAar- 
octtT,  »piri(  or  irifi  of  the  communication. 
A  letter  may  have  a  ttrvna  tone;  it  may 
be  larcaitic;  it  may  be  optimutic;  it  may 
and  should  have  a  fntndly  tone!  it  may 
have  an  hnftratiee  tone.  The  tone  must 
be  adapted  to  the  circumstance,  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  persons  concerned  in 
the  letters.  The  writer  in  answering  a  let- 
ter must  be  able  to  Judge  from  the  orig- 
inating   communication    something   of   the 


writer's  character,  temperament,  disposi- 
tion, etc.,  in  order  that  the  reply  may  be 
fitted  to  the  conditions.  Ask  yourself  these 
questions:  What  kind  of  a  man  i»  this  cor- 
respondent? How  would  he  like  to  be 
approached.'  What  Is  the  best  way  to  pre- 
sent the  proposition? 
Courtesy:  A  letter  should  always  be  cour- 
teous. The  winning  of  the  favor  of  other 
men,  of  making  friends  of  them,  drawing 
them  into  close  touch — is  of  great  Impoi^ 

Fairness:  We  must  be  absolutely  fair  .to  our 
correspondents  in  every  way;  must  get 
their  viewpoint  in  order  to  do  this;  must 
apply  the  golden  rule. 

Consideration:  Consideration  simply  con- 
sists of  including  in  your  letter  everything 
to  make  it  complet*  end  to  make  it  easy 
for  'your  correspondent  to  obtain  the 
meaning  of  your  letter  to  the  smallest 
detaU. 

Business  Judgment:  A  business  letter  to  be 
effective  must  be  in  harmony  with  good, 
sound  business  judgment.  Empty  phrases 
have  no  place  in  a  business  letter— they 
show  lack  of  business  Judgment. 

Personality:  Letters  must  reflect  a  charm- 
ing personality — but  they  must  be  sincere. 
They  must  contain  the  personal  touch, 
They  must  be  natural,  cheerful  and  tend 
to  strengthen  the  bond  of  sympathette  in- 
terest. Make  your  correspondent  feel  that 
your  letter  is  especially  for  him.  Avoid 
generaliEing  when  yon  can  be  spedftc. 

Orlf^ality:  Originality  of  treatment  is 
necessary  to  make  deeper  impressions. 
They  must  reflect  you.  ITiey  must  not  be 
patterned  after  other  models.  They  must 
be  striking  but  not  biiarre.  They  must 
be  in  good  taste.  They  must  be  different, 
but  not  freakish.  Originality  can  be  ob- 
tained by  originality  in  wording  and  in  the 
treatment  of  our  writing. 

The  composition  of  this  outline,  study- 
ing the  different  features  and  bringing  out 
the  strong  points  in  each  section,  will 
serve  not  only  to  impress  the  points  upon 
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your  mind^  but  will  afford  excellent  prac- 
tice in  writing  and  in  making  the  kind  of 
outline  that  is  necessary  in  writing  letters 
— at  least  necessary  for  the  beginner. 
After  you  have  made  your  outline^  com- 
pare it  with  the  original  articles^  and  it 
would  then  perhaps  be  well  to  submit  it 
to  your  teacher  for  further  suggestions. 
You  will  find  your  teacher  willing  and 
ready  to  give  yon  assistance  of  this  kind^ 
although  you  have  perhaps  gone  out  to  a 
position  and  are  no  longer  a  member  of 
the  school. 

With  this  preliminary  work  done^  the 
next  step  to  gain  proficiency  in  writhig  is 
to  write.  All  the  thinking  about  it^  and 
theorizing  and  studying  of  the  subject  you 
can  possibly  do^  cannot  take  the  place  of 
tlie  actual  work  of  writing.  The  best  way 
to  start  is  with  the  material  you  have  right 
at  hand^  and  there  is  plenty  of  it.  It  is 
one  thing  to  have  an  idea  and  quite  another 
to  express  that  idea  so  that  others  will  see 
it  exactly  as  you  see  it.  The  first  things  of 
course^  is  to  have  the  idea  clearly  in  your 
own  mind  and  then  try  to  express  it  in 
words  that  will  present  an  exact  picture 
to  the  reader.  And  sometimes  that  is  very 
difficult. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  and  useful 
features  of  any  sort  of  business  matter  is 
description.  To  be  able  to  describe  a  thing 
so  clearly  that  the  reader  may  form  an 
exact  mental  picture  of  it  is  an  art  that  is 
worth  cultivating.  You  can  start  on  the 
most  simple  objects  about  you  and  see 
how  well  you  can  describe  them — ^keeping 
in  mind  the  idea  of  simplicity  of  treat- 
ment;  freedom  from  technical  description, 
and  the  fact  that  as  most  descriptive  lit- 
erature in  business  is  intended  to  sell 
goods^  it  should  be  attractive.  In  this  work 
you  can  appeal  to  all  the  senses^  depend- 
ing upon  what  the  article  you  are  writing 
about  is.  You  must  first  analyze  the  ar- 
ticle thoroughly.  Study  out  all  the  points 
that  you  think  will  appeal  ^  and  then  de- 
scribe them  in  winning  language.  Take, 
as  an  example,  your  typewriting  manual. 
Study  the  book  and  note  all  the  points  in 
its  favor  you  can  find,  then  work  the  ma- 
terial up  into  such  a  description  of  the 
points  of  the  book  as  will  appeal  to  one 
who  may  be  interested  in  studying  type- 
writing. Almost  any  article  you  may 
choose  will  afford  excellent  practice  along 


this  line.  This  kind  pf  work  is  simply  pre- 
liminary to  the  suggestions  that  will  be 
made  for  writing  business  letters. 

Every  day  you  get  in  your  regular  dic- 
tation, either  in  the  school  or  in  the  busi- 
ness office,  letters  that  are  susceptible  of 
improvement.  Many  of  them  come  from 
men  who  are  not  educated  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  that  term.  They  know  busi- 
ness and  all  the  little  ins  and  outs  with 
amazing  thoroughness,  but  their  methods 
of  expression,  while  direct,  are  not  always 
accurate.  But  they  do  know  the  principles 
of  business  and  if  you  delve  down  into  the 
real  meaning  of  what  they  write  you  can 
get  a  viewpoint  that  is  accurate.  Such  let- 
ters are  valuable  for  practice  in  rewriting, 
because  they  are  actual  business  letters 
and  represent  real  transactions  of  one  sort 
or  another.  To  rewrite  these,  avoiding 
the  language  used  by  the  dictator  as  much 
as  possible,  will  afford  the  best  sort  of 
practice.  First  you  must  study  the  condi- 
tions thoroughly  and  get  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  letter,  or  try  to  get  the  exact  idea 
the  writer  had  in  mind  in  writing  the  let- 
ter. Then  analyze  it  for  all  the  qualities 
that  have  been  mentioned  in  the  articles 
of  this  series.  The  most  important  thing 
in  the  letter  is  the  idea,  and  with  this  in 
mind  you  can  disregard  the  letters  en- 
tirely, except  so  far  as  is  in  your  opinion 
its  idea.  But  even  in  that  case  you  might 
try  your  hand  at  reconstruction.  Do  not 
paraphrase  the  letter.  Simply  set  down 
in  writing  the  points  you  want  to  cover,  or 
get  them  well  in  mind.  Then  arrange  the 
ideas  and  details  in  their  logical  order  and 
go  ahead  with  the  composition.  Several 
revisions  of  the  letter  may  be  necessary  be- 
fore you  bring  it  up  to  the  standard  of  per- 
fection you  have  established.  To  be  really 
valuable  to  you  your  composition  along  this 
line  should  cover  as  wide  a  variety  of  work 
as  possible.  You  must  also  take  into  con- 
sideration in  rewriting  a  letter  the  two  cor- 
respondents exchanging  the  letters.  If 
one  man  in  the  steel  business,  for  example, 
writes  to  another  in  that  same  line,  he  will 
use  technical  expressions  that  would  be 
perfectly  appropriate.  Such  letters  are 
not  intended  for  general  readers  and  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  try  to  adapt 
them  to  such  readers.  The  same  is  tnie 
of  other  lines  of  business. 

You  will  undoubtedly  find  you'  teacher. 
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or  former  teacher,  interested  in  your  work 
in  correspondence  and  will  be  able  to  get 
many  valuable  pointers  from  him.  Co- 
op>erate  with  the  teacher  wherever  pos- 
sible. 

The  value  of  this  kind  of  training  in 
writing  will  soon  be  manifest  in  the  facil- 
ity with  which  you  will  be  able  to  express 
your  ideas.  Your  success  in  it  will  depend 
wholly  upon  your  power  to  analyze  the 
proposition  until  you  understand  it,  and 
in  your  ability  to  use  language  effectively. 
Skill  in  writing  business  letters  comes  only 
from  constant  practice  after  once  you  have 
got  the  principles  well  established  in  your 
mind.  The  more  practice  of  the  right  kind 
you  get  the  more  skilful  you  will  become. 
The  editor  of  this  department  will  be  glad 
to  answer  any  inquiries  about  the  work 
and  to  offer  further  suggestions. 

O 

Test  Questions  on  Letter  Writing 

d4.    What  kind  of  words  should  be  avoided? 

25.  Why  is  it  that  words  that  may  be  prop- 
erly used  under  certain  circumstances  would  be 
inappropriate  under  other  circumstances? 

96.  What  is  said  about  the  use  of  such  words 
and  expressions  as  "we  enclose  herewith,"  'Val- 
ued favor,"  etc.?- 


27.  Why  should  originality  in  the  use  of 
words  be  cultivated? 

£8.  What  is  the  first  requirement  to  be  ob- 
served in  writing  sentences? 

99.  Name  at  least  two  other  points  that 
shoiild  be  borne  in  mind. 

30.  (a)  Name  the  important  sentence  struc- 
tures that  have  been  discussed;  (b)  define 
each;  (c)  illustrate  each. 

31.  Name  the  important  uses  of  each  of 
these  sentence  structures. 

32.  How  may  the  "loose^'  sentence  be  con- 
verted into  a  "periodic?" 

33.  Which  is  to  be  preferred,  the  long  or 
the  short  sentence? 

34.  What  is  an  important  advantage  of  the 
short  sentence? 

35.  What  is  the  effect  of  a  series  of  long 
sentences? 

36.  What  is  the  best  combination  of  sen- 
tences? 

37.  How  can  we  really  add  a  word  to  our 
vocabulary? 

38.  What  is  said  about  synonymous  words? 

39.  Give  an  epitome  of  what  Prof.  Palmer 
says  about  learning  to  write. 

40.  Describe  a  systematic  way  in  which  a 
vocabularv  may  be  acquired. 

41.  What  three  things  should  we  understand 
about  a  word? 

48.  What  can  we  learn  from  good  specimens 
of  advertising? 

43.  Name  the  important  qualities  a  sentence 
should  possess. 

44.  How  do  these  qualities  apply  to  the 
whole  composition? 

(To  be  continued.) 


Progress  Records  of  Students 


KEEPING  a  record  of  students'  prog* 
ress  so  that  it  is  in  an  instantly 
available  form^  accurate  and  up-to- 
date^  and  letting  him  know  that  such  a 
record  is  being  kept^  is  a  great  stimulus 
to  good  work^  and  also  to  more  rapid 
progress. 

The  great  difficulty   with  a   system   of 
record-keeping  that  has  been  experienced 

by  many  teachers  is  the 
time  it  takes  to  keep  it 
up  to  date.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly due  in  most 
cases  to  faulty  construc- 
tion of  the  system.  A 
simple  method  for  keep- 
ing a  record  of  his  stu- 
dents' work^  in  both  the 
shorthand  and  typewrit- 
ing departments^  is  that  sent  in  by  Mr. 
Roy  Bortzfield  of  the  Boys'  High  School^ 


Roy  Boetzpisld 


Lancaster^  Pa.     He  describes  his  method 

as  follows: 

The  No.  1  card  I  use  in  teaching  accurate 
typewriting.  The  students  are  given  the  cards, 
and  progress  according  to  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  lesson  is  written.  I  punch  the  cards 
for  approved  work,  but  the  student  must  re- 
write any  lesson  that  is  not  approved. 

The  small  card  No.  3  is  used  to  keep  track 
of  the  paper  received  by  each  pupil.  He  is 
charged  with  each  sheet  received  by  punching 
the  card  above,  and  credited  when  he  hands  it 
in  bv  having  the  lower  part  of  the  card  pimched. 

The  No.  3  card  is  used  with  the  Reaoing  and 
Writing  Exercises.  Each  lesson  is  transcribed 
on  the  machine  and,  if  the  work  is  approved,  the 
card  is  punched  and  the  student  goes  on  to  the 
next. 

I  find  this  a  very  good  method  in  teaching 
neatness  and  accuracy.  The  only  disadvantage 
Is  that  a  few  of  the  students  will  forge  ahead, 
complete  the  lessons  and  then  require  extra 
work. 

The  latter  difficulty  mentioned  by  Mr. 

Bortzfield  is  overcome  by  assigning  extra 
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work  and  giving  extra  dictation  to  be 
transcribed.  The  problem  of  extra  work 
in  typewriting  is  one  that  is  easily 
solved  when  the  student  gets  to  a  point 
where   he   can   type   straight   matter   ac- 
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Card  No.  1 

curately  and  smoothly.  In  fact,  this  fea- 
ture of  the  actual  accurate  manipulation 
of  the  keyboard  is  the  principal  object  of 
the  course  in  typewriting.  Usually  by  the 
time  the  student  has  progressed  to  the 
transcribing  stage  of  his  course,  transcrib- 
ing furnishes  matter  that  keeps  him  busy 
during  his  typewriting  periods. 

We  should  like  to  hear  from  other 
teachers  who  have  in  force  simple  but  ef- 
fective methods  of  keeping  records  of 
students'  work. 
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The  correctness  and  appearance  of  jour 
typewritten  transcript  is  what  your  em- 
ployer will  judge  you  by. 
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Saving  Filing  Space 

THE  other  day  a  man  who  is  well 
known  to  the  office  appliance  fra- 
ternity both  in  this  country  and 
abroad  was  sitting  on  the  north  side  of  a 
big  flat-top  desk  in  the  principal  office  of 
this  magazine.  The  president  of  the  Office 
Appliance  Company  picked  up  a  letter  to 
read  to  him^  then  turned  it  over  and  read 
his  reply^  a  carbon  copy  of  which  had 
been  placed  on  the  bade  of  the  original 
letter.  When  the  reading  was  finished  the 
visitor  said,  "Say,  Johnson,  I  have  just 
made  $100.00."  "How  so?"  "I  observe 
that  you  put  the  copies  of  your  answers 
on  the  letters  answered."  "Yes,"  was  the 
reply,  "it  not  only  saves  filing  space  and 
paper,  but  best  of  all  the  letter  and  the 
answer  are  always  sure  to  be  together. 
There  is  never  any  time  lost  hunting  for 
the  carbon  copy  of  a  reply  which  may  have 
become  detached,  because  the  two  are  al- 
ways upon  the  same  sheet." 

This  is  one  of  those  small  kinks  in  busi- 
ness which  save  in  a  good  many  ways.  It 
isn't  the  fact  that  it  saves  a  few  thousand 
second  sheets  which  makes  this  practice 
desirable.  The  cost  of  the  second  sheets 
is  inconsequential,  but  the  saving  in  filing 
space  is  of  considerable  importance.  Fur- 
thermore, where  the  reply  is  copied  by 
carbon  on  the  back  of  the  original  letter 
it  is  more  legible  than  it  would  be  if 
typed  upon  a  thin  second  sheet.  The 
letter  stands  up  better  in  the  files,  re- 
quires less  filing  space  and,  as  noted  above, 
there  is  never  any  possibility  of  the  letter 
and  answer  being  separated.  All  these 
things  save  time  which  is  more  important, 
more  costly,  than  the  cost  of  second  sheets. 
— Office  Appliances, 

O 

The  Typewriter  and  "Women's 

Rights" 

TH  £  typewriter  is  commonplace 
enough  to-day.  There  is  no  ro- 
mance in  it.  But  in  less  than  forty 
years  it  has  wrought  one  of  the  greatest 
advances  in  the  world's  commercial  his- 
tory. It  has  done  more  than  marvelously 
facilitate  business  correspondence;  it  has 
admitted  women  to  an  important  part  in 


business  life.  A  soulless  little  machine 
has  done  more  toward  gaining  "women's 
rights"  than  had  the  arguments  and  agi- 
tation of  centuries.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  whether  the  typewriter  owes  more 
to  woman  than  woman  owes  to  the  type* 
writer,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  business 
world  owes  a  large  debt  to  both.  To- 
gether they  have  wrought  wonders.  It  is 
difficult  to  realize  that  only  thirty  years 
ago  there  were  no  women  in  the  business 
offices.  *  ♦  *  Now  things  would  look 
peculiar  without  them.  The  typewriter 
has  brought  the  great  change.  It  has  in- 
troduced women  to  all  departments  of 
business.  And  who  can  say  that  business 
has  not  been  benefited?  Women  are  in 
many  professions  and  many  branches 
of  business,  but  the  profession  of  type- 
writer is  the  only  one  which  was  of- 
fered to  women  from  the  beginning.  It 
must  have  been  an  inspiration  that  caused 
the  first  manufacturers  of  typewriters, 
in  1875,  to  send  out  little  circulars  call- 
ing the  attention  of  educated  women, 
particularly  those  skilled  in  pianoforte 
playing,  to  a  new  opportunity.  A  few 
who  ventured  to  accept  the  opportunity 
were  trained  and  sent  oi;t  to  other  cities 
to  demonstrate  their  skill  and  to  teach 
other  women.  Within  five  years  the  wo- 
man stenographer  was  an  established  in- 
stitution in  city  offices;  within  ten  years 
she  was  a  necessity.  *  *  *  The  wo- 
man and  the  typewriter  have  wrought  one 
of  those  mighty  revolutions  which  find  no 
place  in  history,  but  count  for  much  in 
life. — Memphis  News-Scimiter, 

For  Your  Information 

The  results  of  both  the  business  letter 
and  the  shorthand  club  contests  are  being 
held  over  until  the  May  number  because  of 
the  work  involved  in  going  over  the  papers. 
Watch  for  them ! 


In  typewriting  don't  lift  the  car- 
riage at  all;  write  only  as  fast  as  you  can 
write  accurately;  keep  your  hands  close 
to  the  keyboard.  That  makes  for  speed 
in  typewriting. 
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What  We  Have  Done 

(The  key  to  this  plate  will  be  given  next  month.) 
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Conducted  by  Alice  M.  Hunter.  32  South  Waba^  Avenue.  Chicago,  to  whom 
all  communicationi  relating  to  this  department  should  be  addressed.  Answers 
to  the  questions  in  this  issue  must  be  in  our  hands  by  May  15,  and 
will  be  published  in  the  June  number. 
An  award  of  50c.  is  given  each  month  for  the  best  answer  re- 
ceived on   each   question :   twenty'five  cents  each  for 
all  other  contributions  published. 
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IN  past  issues  we  have  discussed  in  this 
department  various  phases  of  vocabu- 
lary building.  The  following  editorial 
from  Collier's  Weekly  brings  out  another 
side  of  this  question — "the  scientific  man- 
agement of  words^"  the  importance  of 
word  selection^  and  points  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  value  of  word  study  is  as 
much  in  knowing  what  words  not  to  use  its 
it  is  in  knowing  what  words  to  use.  The 
man  who  uses  the  simplest  language  is 
often  the  master  of  the  largest  vocabulary. 

Writers  and  speakers,  ^o  happen  to  be  clear 
thinkers,  practice  scientific  management  for  the 
special  benefit  of  the  consumer.  With  them  it 
is  not  to  economize  on  raw  material,  for  they 
usually  have  an  inexhaustible  supply.  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  to  increase  their  output,  although 
they  are  usually  paid  by  the  word.  It  is  solely 
to  make  it  easier  and  clearer  for  the  reader  and 
listener.  Of  course,  all  workers  in  words  have 
not  adopted  scientific  management.  There  are 
yet  writers  who  consider  language  an  end  in 
itself,  and  spend  their  time  in  arranging  intri- 
cate and  astounding  combinations.  If  they 
undertake  to  describe  a  field  they  proceed  to 
lay  around  it  a  rail  fence  of  words,  phrases, 
and  metaphors  until,  by  the  time  they  get  the 
stake  and  riders  up,  you  have  forgotten  the 
field  and  are  tired  of  the  fence.  There  are 
occasions  that  will  still  call  out  oratorical  gen- 
tlemen who  fondly  love  their  own  mellifluous 
voice  as  it  caroms  among  unscalable  peaks  of 
glittering  metaphor  and  rolls  down  deep,  dim 
abysses  of  meaningless  emotions;  but,  on  the 
whole,  people  are  caring  less  and  less  for  mean- 
ingless phrases,  however  cimningly  arranged. 
They  want  the  substance  of  thought.  They 
pass  by  the  writer  or  speaker  whose  intricate 
phrases  are  but  a  drop  curtain  to  hide  whut 
does  not  go  on  in  his  head,  but  they  give  more 
and  more  attention  to  the  man  who  really  thinks 
and  uses  language  to  transmit  his  thought. 


The  Stenographer  and  Outside  Work 

^.  What  class  of  positions  affords  the 
greatest  opportimity  for  doing  outside  work, 
and   are   employers    usually    willing    for   their 


stenographers   to   do   such   work   during   office 
hours? 

As  is  the  case  with  most  questions  of  a 
general  or  an  ethical  nature^  the  decision 
in  regard  to  whether  or  not  a  stenographer 
should  do  outside  work  depends  entirely 
on  the  viewpoint.  What  looks  to  one  like 
an  opportunity  is  interpreted  by  another 
as  undue  presumption. 

Miss  Amy  D.  Putnam^  Hackensack^  N. 
J.,  presents  the  matter  very  well  from  the 
stenographer's  standpoint. 

It  is  obvious  that  where  several  girls  are 
employed  the  attempting  of  outside  work  might 
cause  jealousy.  Therefore,  the  best  position 
in  which  to  do  such  work  is  the  small  office 
where  there  is  only  one  stenographer.  If  the 
work  does  not  keep  the  employee  busy  all  the 
time  or  if  the  employer  is  away  a  great  deal, 
leaving  littie  work  to  be  done  during  his  ab- 
sence, there  is  no  reason  why  the  stenographer's 
time  should  not  be  employed  in  other  things. 

There  is,  however,  a  great  deal  of  difference 
in  employers  in  this  respect.  Some  men  will 
object  to  a  stenographers  bringing  in  a  short 
article  to  copy  while  others  are  glad  to  have 
spare  time  profitably  employed.  One  man  for 
whom  I  worked  helped  me  to  compose  a  cir- 
cular to  send  out  to  some  of  my  own  customers, 
but  another  objected  to  my  writing  one  per- 
sonal letter,  although  I  used  my  own  station- 
ery and  did  the  work  outside  of  the  regular 
hours.  These  are  the  two  extremes,  but  I  have 
found  the  majority  of  employers  very  consid- 
erate and  it  has  been  my  experience  that  if 
one  went  about  it  tactfully,  no  objection  would 
be  made  to  legitimate  outside  work. 

Before  arranging  to  do  anything  of  this  sort, 
however,  I  should  carefully  consider  whether 
I  could  not  to  better  advantage  devote  this 
time  to  forwarding  the  interests  of  my  em- 
ployer. 

A  stenographer  who,  on  the  other  hand, 
believes  that  to  do  outside  work  is  an  in- 
justice to  the  employer  is  Miss  Amelia  H. 
Bohle,  Portland,  Oregon: 

I  have  found  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  select 
any  special  line  of  business  in  which  outside 
work  can  be  done  to  the  best  advantage.     In 
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many  offices  into  which  one  goes  they  are  sim- 
ply loaded  down  with  work  while  in  others 
carrying  on  the  same  business  you  will  find 
that  the  occupants  have  so  much  time  that  the 
male  employees  place  their  feet  on  the  desk, 
lean  back  in  their  chairs  and  enjoy  a  quiet 
smoke  while  the  young  ladies  spend,  their  time 
on  embroidery  and  personal  telephone  calls. 

Most  employers  do  not  like  to  have  outside 
work  done  during  office  hours.  In  many  cases, 
I  have  found  that  they  prefer  to  see  me  read 
a  book  or  magazine  to  having  me  work  for 
other  people  in  their  office  during  the  time 
for  which  they  pay  me.  They  feel  that  while 
this  outside  work  is  being  done,  their  employees 
have  little  interest  in  their  regular  work. 

I  have,  however,  found  employers  who.  were 
fflad  to  see  me  doing  outside  work  during 
leisure  time.  I  have  even  been  conmiended  for 
my  ambition  and  for  taking  advantage  of  op- 
portunities. 

In  doing  this  work  after  hours  I  find  that 
it  handicaps  me  with  my  regular  duties.  I 
often  worry  about  getting  the  outside  work 
done  and  as  a  result  find  that  I  make  more 
errors  in  my  regular  dictation.  I  would  there- 
fore suggest  that  the  best  way  to  win  promo- 
tion is  to  devote  all  of  one's  time  and  energy 
to  the  work  for  which  one  is  paid. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Kemp^  Yeatman  High  School^ 

St.  Louis^  Mo.^  suggests  that  the  govern- 

ment   service  gives  the   best  opportunity 

for  this  kind  of  work, 

A  position  in  the  government  service  in  one 
of  the  departments  at  Washington  probably 
affords  one  some  of  the  best  opportunities  for 
doing  outside  work.  The  hours  are  from  9  to 
4:80,  with  thirty  minutes  off  for  lunch,  thus 
making  the  working  day  seven  hours.  In  sum- 
mer they  work  from  9  to  1  o'clock  on  Satur- 
days, then  are  through.  Here  idso  are  a  good 
many  opportunities  for  those  who  wish  to  get 
work  to  do  outside  of  working  hours,  and,  of 
course,  the  government  does  not  care  in  a 
general  way,  what  its  employees  do  during  their 
spare  time.  Some  stenographers  who  are  in- 
terested in  court  reporting  work  find  oppor- 
tunity to  go  into  the  sessions  of  the  different 
courts  and  practice  there,  and  incidentally  pick 
up  a  little  work,  and  some  valuable  practice. 
Others  get  acquainted  with  reporters  who  do 
committee  work  and  thus  get  in  on  that  if  they 
are  able  to  do  the  work. 

An  emphatic  protest  against  both  the 
principle  and  the  practice  of  appropriat- 
ing for  personal  gain  time  which  belongs 
to  another  comes  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Barrett^ 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Why  should  any  honest  person  wish  to  se- 
cure a  position  to  work  for  and  secure  a  sal- 
ary from  one  employer,  and  then  deliberately 
work  for  another,  and  expect  his  or  her  em- 
ployer to  permit  such  disloyalty?  It  may  be 
possible  that  an  employee  might  find  leisure 
time  in  an  office  in  which  other  work  might  be 
done,   but   the   employee   should   never   forget 


that  all  such  time  is  paid  for  by  the  employer 
and  belongs  solely  to  him,  during  office  hours. 
The  thing  to  do,  evidently,  in  cases  of  this 
kind,  is  to  ask  if  tiiere  is  not  something  else 
to  be  done.  Help  tiie  bookkeeper,  dust  the 
office;  file  papers;  enter  orders;  do  something 
to  further  your  employer's  interests,  and  he 
will  appreciate  your  loyalty  and  advance  your 
wages.  You  need  not  be  a  bookkeeper  to  write 
up  entries  in  the  day-book  or  journal.  You 
can  learn  how  to  do  it  in  five  minutes.  If 
there  isn't  enough  to  keep  you  busy  in  an  office, 
your  employer  may  dispense  with  your  services 
altogether.  Don't  try  to  get  a  position  any- 
where and  give  a  part  of  your  time  to  your- 
self, or  to  anyone  else.  It  wouldn't  be  honest, 
and  you  could  not  expect  your  employer  to 
acquiesce  in  your  doing  so.  I  am  aware  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  sometime^  done  without  the 
knowledge,  and  certainly  without  the  consent 
of  the  employer,  but  it  isn't  rig^t;  it  isn*t  hon- 
est, and  will  result  in  your  losing  your  chances 
for  an  advance,  and,  possibly,  in  your  dis- 
charge. Don't  do  it.  Don't  think  of  it. 
Don't  let  anybody  know  that  you  entertain  any 
such  unjust  and  discreditable  intention. 

O 

Making  Erasures 

37.  Is  it  proper  to  make  corrections,  by 
erasing,  etc.,  in  actual  office  work;  and  what 
is  the  general  opinion  of  employers  in  regard 
to  such  matters? 

The  general  opinion  of  our  readers  is 
that  while  the  ideal  should  be  perfection, 
yet  experience  has  proved  in  typewritng 
as  in  everything  else  that  this  ideal  is  un- 
attainable. We  may  approach  it  but  we 
cannot  reach  it.  As  Miss  Flora  Powell^ 
Canton,  Ohio^  expresses  it: 

It  is  entirely  proper  to  make  corrections  by 
erasing  in  actual  office  work.  The  typewriter 
is  only  a  machine  which  is  operated  by  human 
fingers,  and  no  fineers  have  as  yet  been  able  to 
do  absolutely  perwt  work.  If,  however,  you 
have  never  used  an  eraser  while  in  school,  yon 
will  find  little  use  for  it  in  outside  work.  You 
can  learn  to  make  a  neat  erasure,  one  that  is 
scarcely  perceptible  and  that  no  employer 
would  object  to. 

A  reader  who  wishes  to  remain  anony- 
mous gives  her  idea  of  the  employer's  at- 
titude towards  this  question: 

It  is  proper  to  erase  a  letter  or  a  word, 
when  there  has  been  a  mistake,  but  the  typist 
must  be  careful  that  the  right  word,  when  in- 
serted, will  not  crowd  the  space,  and  that 
erasures  are  not  too  evident,  though  nothing 
can  prevent  their  showing. 

In  wills,  deeds,  mortgages,  etc.,  not  more 
than  one  or  two  erasures  should  be  made. 
Never  attempt  to  erase  a  line  unless  told  to  do 
so,  for  any  amount  of  erasing  will  look  sus- 
picious in  any  kind  of  law  work,  besides  spoil- 
ing the  appearance  of  the  paper. 
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Employers  think  nothing  of  an  erasure  or 
two,  for  they  realize  that  everyone  makes  mis> 
takes,  but  they  wiU  insist  upon  writing  a  paper 
over  if  the  erasures  spoil  the  looks  of  the 
paper. 

Miss  Matilda  C.  Oexle^  East  Orange^ 
N.  J.,  writes  emphatically  against  falling 
into  the  habit  of  making  many  correc- 
tions : 

While  it  is  not  improper  to  make  correc- 
tions by  erasing,  the  free  use  of  the  eraser  leads 
to  carelessness.  From  my  own  experience,  I 
can  safely  say  that  an*  employer  does  not  ap- 
prove of  erasures.  Certainly,  a  letter  contain- 
ing erasures  will  not  appeal  to  him. 

If  your  letter  is  not  very  long  and  you 
have  made  an  error,  I  would  advise  you  to 
write  it  over  again.  Your  work  will  surely 
make  a  better  impression  on  your  employer  if 
it  has  no  corrections.  This  will  make  you  ac- 
curate and  also  enable  you  to  cultivate  and 
master  one  of  the  most  important  qualities 
of  a  successful  stenographer  which  is  neatness. 

A  point  worth  considering  is  brought 
out  by  Miss  Amy  Putnam  in  speaking  of 
erasing  on  contracts  and  important  legal 
papers: 

There  should  be  no  erasure  or  material  al- 
teration on  any  contracts  or  legal  papers. 
Sometimes  a  single  erasure  is  enough  to  in- 
validate the  whole  contract.  So,  even  if  your 
employer  is  not  over-particular  in  this  matter, 
you  owe  it  to  yourself  and  to  your  reputation 
as  a  careful  and  efficient  stenographer  to  do 
all  such  work  without  errors.  A  strikeover, 
even  if  quite  evident,  is  much  better  here  than 
an  erasure,  as  it  can  usually  be  read  easily 
enough,  even  when  one  letter  is  very  indistinct. 
In  t£ds  class  of  work,  crossing  out  a  word  or 
two  is  better  than  erasing  and  changing. 

Miss  Putnam  further  brings  out  the  fact 
that  the  habit  of  making  corrections  en- 
courages the  habit  of  making  errors  and 
that  it  is  a  hindrance  to  speed: 
-  But  you  cannot  accomplish  nearly  so  much 
work,  if  you  have  a  habit  of  making  errors.  Ac- 
curacy should  be  your  watchword,  even  at  the 
expense  of  speed,  for  it  means  ultimate  speed. 
Sometimes  the  number  of  errors  you  make  will 
make  a  difference  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  letters 
in  the  total  number  you  can  do  in  a  day. 

The  person  who  is  careless  about  making  er- 
rors and  then  takes  time  to  correct  them,  re- 
minds me  of  the  girl  who  pokes  along  on  the 
way  to  work  until  she  rounds  the  last  comer 
and  then  hustles  and  comes  in  all  out  of  breath 
and  panting,  as  if  she  had  made  every  effort 
to  get  in  on  time,  but  in  vain.  Neither  of  these 
are  the  signs  of  the  quick  attainment  of  sure 
success  which  each  of  them  probably  thinks  he 
deserves. 

Mr.  Samuel  J.  Bradfield^  Decatur^  111.^ 
quotes  from  Office  Training  for  Stenog- 
raphers : 


Pernicious  as  the  eraser  is,  it  must  be  used 
occasionally  in  actual  work,  because  human 
nerves  and  human  judgment  are  not  infallible. 
But  when  it  is  employed  it  should  be  used  skil- 
fully with  an  erasing  shield  to  facilitate  a 
neat  correction.  Writing  over  a  half-erased  let- 
ter or  word  should  be  avoided. 


A  Question  of  the  Proper  Salutation 

28.  What  is  the  proper  salutation  to  be  used 
in  addressing  the  following:  The  Woman's 
Home  Missionary  Society;  uie  Agard  Deacon- 
ess' Rest  Home;  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.? 

Mr.  Paul  H.  Seay,  principal  of  the  com- 
mercial department  of  the  Lockport  Town- 
ship School^  Lockport^  111.^  in  discussing 
this  question  says: 

In  addressing  one  man  the  salutation  in 
business  letters  is  Dear  Sir;  in  addressing  one 
woman.  Dear  Madam,  In  addressing  a  firm 
where  the  name  indicates  two  or  more  men, 
the  salutation  used  is  Gentlemen.  In  address- 
ing an  audience  the  speaker  invariably  uses 
the  salutation  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  if  it  is 
a  mixed  audience.  Considering  this,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  salutation  to  be  used  in  ad- 
dressing the  organisations  mentioned  in  this 
question  should  be  Ladies,  inasmuch  as  it  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  women  rather  than 
men  are  in  charge  of  these  organizations. 

Three'  forms  of  address  are  suggested 

by  Mr.  Barrett: 

The  salutation  may  be  omitted  when  letters 
are  addressed  to  a  body  composed  of  ladies, 
or  you  can  use  either  of  the  following:  Ladies, 
Dear  Friends,  or  Mesdames,  The  latter  is  the 
plural  of  the  French  word  Madam,  which  means 
Ladies, 

Mr.  Samuel  Bradfield  gives  the  follow- 
ing example  of  the  proper  heading  for  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  last  organization 
named : 

Y.  W.  C.  A., 

311  Water  St., 
Chicago,  III. 
Mesdames : — 


••Moof  or  ••Mooted" 

29.  Which  is  the  correct  form  '"moot  ques- 
tion" or  "mooted  question"?  I  have  seen  botli 
forms  used  and  am  in  doubt  as  to  the  prefer- 
ence. 

The  most  complete  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion comes  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Barrett,  who 
says: 

Both  forms  are  correct.  A  "moot  question" 
is  one  that  is  now  under  consideration,  while 
a  '^mooted  question"   is  one  that  was  or  has 
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been  under  consideration.  Webster  gives  the 
word  "moot"  as  a  noun,  verb  and  adjective. 
It  is  seldom  used  now  as  a  noun,  but  as  a  verb  it 
means  "to  consider  or  discuss,"  and  as  it  is  a 
regular  verb,  both  its  past  tense  and  participle 
end  in  -ed,  and  the  participle  may  be  used  as 
an  adjective,  the  same  as  any  other  participle. 
As  an  adjective,  it  means  "now  under  consid- 
eration." It  is  something  like  the  difference 
between  "roast  beef*  and  "roasted  beef."  One 
means  a  piece  of  meat  that  is  to  be  roasted, 
while  the  other  means  one  that  has  been 
cooked.  In  English,  it  is  conunon  to  use  the 
past  tense  of  verbs  where  the  perfect  tense 
should  be  properly  employed,  and  where  it  is 
so  employed  in  other  languages,  as  we  say: 
"Mr.  Smith  was  (instead  of  has  been)  here 
just  this  moment,"  and  so  it  often  happens 
that  we  say  "it  is  a  mooted  question"  when 
we  mean  that  it  is  now  being  discussed,  and 
the  use  of  "moot"  as  an  adjective  seems  to 
have  been  fixed  by  custom  rather  than  by 
rhetorical  accuracy.  Webster  says:  "A  moot 
case,  a  case  or  question  that  is  to  be  mooted. 
Moot  court,  a  mock  court.  Moot  point,  a  point 
to  be  debated."  As  a  verb,  it  is  never  iised 
now  in  the  present  tense  in  any  of  its  moods, 
and  as  a  noun,  its  use  need  not  be  considered 
in  answering  this  question. 

Miss    Edith    L.    Burdett,    Leominster, 

Mass.^    speaks    of   the    di£ference    in    the 

meaning  of  the  two  forms: 

"Moot  question"  may  be  one  that  has  or  has 
not  already  been  discussed,  while  "mooted 
question"  is  one  that  has  been  discussed,  but 
not  settled;  as,  according  to  Webster,  *'moot" 
means  debatable;  disputable;  unsettled;  in 
question;  subject  to  argument;  as,  "A  moot 
case;"  "A  moot  point,"  while  "mooted"  means 
debated ;  controverted. 

Other  contributors  are  Mr.  R.  E. 
Young,  Galesburg,  111.;  Mr.  H.  E.  Kemp, 
St.  Louis^  Mo.;  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Bradfield, 
Decatur,  111.,  and  Miss  Amy  D.  Putnam, 
Hackensack,  N.  J. 


A  List  of  the  Ten  Best  Books 

SO.  Will  you  list  ten  famous  books  which 
in  your  opinion  every  stenographer  should  read, 
not  as  a  matter  of  information  but  for  vocabu- 
lary building  and   general  culture? 

A  veritable  avalanche  of  replies  to  this 
question  has  been  receiVed.  Limitation 
of  space  prevents  our  giving  these  in  full. 
So  much  interest  has  been  manifested 
among  our  readers,  however,  that  we  are 
planning  to  print  other  discussions  in  later 
issues. 

The  contribution  given  below  comes 
from  Mr.  C.  I.  Brown,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.    Brown's    position    in    the    library    of 


Providence     makes     him     especially     well 
qualified  to  discuss  this  question: 

How  far  personal  tastes  can  diverse  and 
how  extremely  difficult  it  is  to  decide  what  are 
the  best  books  was  strikingly  illustrated  some 
years  ago  by  Lord  Acton,  a  well-known  English 
scholar.  The  predominance  of  his  authors  who 
are  now  absolutely  unknown  to  the  average 
reader  is  fairly  astounding.  I  think  it  is  Harry 
Lyman  Koopman  who  tells  in  his  textbook, 
"The  Mastery  of  Books,"  about  another  selec- 
tion of  the  world's  best  authors  and  how  on 
a  Frenchmen's  list  there  was  a  decided  taste  for 
French  writers — showing  again  that  an  impar- 
tial verdict  is  really  a  difficult  proposition. 
William  Morris  said  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  Latins  were  what  he  should  caU  "sham 
classics."  "I  suspect,"  he  added,  "that  super- 
stition and  authority  have  influenced  our  esti- 
mate of  them  till  it  has  become  a  mere  matter 
of  convention." 

"*Buy  In  the  line  of  your  genius,'  is  Emer- 
son's advice,  speaking  of  books,  and  Ruskin 
■conveys  the  same  idea  when  he  says:  'Every 
man  has  his  own  field,  and  can  onlv  bv  his  own 
sense  discover  what  is  good  for  him.'  Never- 
theless, in  the  selection  of  literature,  the  advice 
and  opinions  of  scholars  have  always  been 
eagerly  sought.  The  discussion  which  followed 
the  first  publication  of  Sir  John  Lubbock*s 
*One  Hundred  Best  Books,'  and  which  has 
gone  on  intermittently  ever  since,  has  done 
much  good,  for  it  has  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  many  lists  from  which  any  reader  may  choose 
without  danger  of  serious  error." 

The  preceding  paragraph  is  quoted  from  the 
introduction  to  a  recent  volume  entitled,  "The 
World's  Best  Books:  Suggestions  for  the  Se- 
lection of  a  Home  Librarv,"  a  publication  is- 
sued by  The  Globe- Wernicke  Company,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  in  book  and  pamphlet  forms.  This 
book  contains  lists  compiled  by  Mabie,  Howe, 
Farrar,  Lubbock,  Ruskin,  Davenport,  Baldwin, 
"The  Literary  News,"  Eliot  and  Roosevelt.  Of 
the  lists  presented  by  "The  Literary  News"  and 
by  Canon  Farrar,  the  volume  says: 

"Arranged  in  the  order  of  their  popularity, 
as  decided  by  the  readers  of  the  Literary  Nevrs 
some  years  ago,  the  following  are  the  world's 
ten  best  novels:  David  Copperfleld,  Ivanhoe, 
Adam  Bede,  The  Scarlet  Letter,  Vanity  Fair, 
Jane  Eyre,  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  The  Newcomes, 
Les  Mise rabies,  John  Halifax.  The  ten  next 
best  novels,  as  decided  by  the  same  constituency, 
and  constituting,  with  the  foregoing  list  of  ten, 
the  world's  most  popular  twenty,  arc:  Kenil- 
worth,  Henry  Esmond,  Romola,  Last  Days  of 
Pompeii,  Middlemarch,  Marble  Faun,  Penden- 
nls,  Hypatia,  House  of  Seven  Gables,  Mill  on 
the  Floss. 

"In  his  little  book  on  'Books  That  Have 
Helped  Me,'  Canon  Frederick  W.  Farrar  names 
the  following  authors  and  books,  besides  tiie 
Bible,  as  the  most  helpful:  Bunyan,  Dante, 
Imitation  of  Christ,  Shakespeare,  Milton.  Canon 
Farrar  also  said:  *If  all  the  books  in  the  world 
were  in  a  blaze,  the  first  twelve  which  I  would 
snatch  out  of  the  flames  would  be:    The  Bible, 
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Homer,  Thucydldes,  Virgil,  Dante,  Milton,  Im- 
itation of  Christ,  Aeschylus,  Tacitus,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  Shakespeare,  Wordsworth.  Of  liv- 
ing authors,  I  would  save  first  the  works  of 
Teirnvson,  Browning  and  Ruskin/  " 

"The  Ram's  Horn,**  in  its  issue  of  November 
29,  1902,  printed  a  Ust  of  "The  Ten  Best 
Books,"  which  were  "chosen  by  fifty  of  the 
ablest  scholars  and  literary  readers  in  the 
United  States."  This  choice  was  as  follows: 
Robinson  Crusoe,  David  Copperfield,  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  Ivanhoe,  John  Halifax,  Plutarch's 
Lives,  Tom  Brown's  School  Days,  Black  Beauty, 
A  Child's  History  of  England,  Heroes  and  Hero 
Worship. 

According  to  a  canvass  made  by  "The  Prov- 
idence Journal"  in  1909,  and  described  in  de- 
tail in  the  issue  of  May  B  of  that  news- 
pi^)er,  Thackeray  is  Rhode  Islsuid's  favorite 
author,  and  "Vanity  Fair"  its  favorite  novel. 
In  the  order  named,  the  following  books  were 
accorded  the  largest  number  of  votes  by  about 
thirty  prominent  individuals,  whose  tastes  were 
consulted:  Vanity  Fair,  David  Copperfield, 
Henry  Esmond,  The  Newcomes,  Ivanhoe,  Pick- 
wick Papers,  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  The 
Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Loma  Doone,  Romola,  The 
Scarlet  Letter.  It  was  not  the  "ten  best  books" 
whose  names  were  on  this  list,  however,  as  the 
understanding  was  that  affection  rather  than 
stem  standards  of  literary  excellence  should 
be  the  criterion.  "In  other  words,"  said  the 
query  which  was  sent  out  to  the  representative 
citizens,  "if  vou  were  compelled  to  be  isolated 
for  an  indennite  period  and  had  your  choice 
of  reading  restricted  to  ten  works  of  fiction 
in  the  Enelish  language,  which  ten  would  you 
choose  to  keep  you  company?" 

The  difficulty  of  compiling  a  list  of  "best 
books"  was  discussed  very  fully  in  "The  Provi- 
dence Journal"  of  April  11,  1909,  in  which  oc- 
curs the  following  interesting  item: 

"Many  will  be  surprised  to  know  that  when 
Henry  M.  Stanley  plunged  into  Darkest  Af- 
rica, he  carried  with  him  quite  a  large  selec- 
tion of  what  he  considered  the  best  books,  in- 
cluding besides  numerous  geographical,  botan- 
ical, and  other  scientific  works  indispensable 
to  an  explorer,  such  widely  differing  books  as 
Evelyn's  *Diary,'  Gibbon's  *Rome,'  *Henry  Es- 
mond,' Washington  Irving,  Prescott's  his- 
tories, Sterne,  Kingsley  and  a  good  assortment 
of  poets.  Unfortunately,  in  order  to  lighten 
the  load  of  his  boat,  these  books  had  to  be 
thrown  away,  one  by  one  until  at  last,  Stanley 
tells  us,  when  he  was  but  300  miles  from  the 
Atlantic  on  his  return  from  the  interior,  there 
remained  only  the  Bible,  Shakespeare,  *Sartor 
Resartus,'  Norie's  'Navigation,'  and  the  Nau- 
tical Almanac  for  1877.  Later,  the  supersti- 
tious natives  of  a  village  compelled  the  ex- 
plorer to  bum  his  Shakespeare,  so  that,  when 
he  finally  reached  the  coast,  the  Bible  alone 
remained  to  him." 

"Famous  Literature  of  England  and  Amer- 
ica," published  by  The  John  C.  Winston  Com- 
pany, contains  on  pages  429-31  a  chapter  on 
"The  Ten  Greatest  Books  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,"    being    the    selection    made    by    ten 


prominent  educators  and  thinkers  in  America 
acting  as  judges.  This  list  published  bV'^'The 
Outlook"  gives  the  preference  to  the  following 
ten  books:  "Origin  of  Species,"  Hegel's 
"Logic"  and  "Philosophy  of  Religion,"  "Faust," 
"Emerson's  Essays,"  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin," 
Scott's  historical  novels;  Wordsworth's  poems 
and  "Lyrical  Ballads,"  Tennyson's  "In  Mc- 
moriam,"  Hugo's  "Les  Miserables,''  and  Rus- 
kin's  "Modern  Painters."  That  nationality  did 
not  enter  into  the  result  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  of  the  forty-seven  books  on  the  total 
list  given  only  four  of  the  authors  were  of 
American  birtii. 

"One  is  sometimes  asked,"  says  Lowell,  "to 
recommend  a  course  of  study.  My  advice  would 
always  be  to  confine  yourself  to  the  supreme 
books  in  whatever  literature.  .  .  .  You  will 
find  that  in  order  to  understand  perfectly  and 
exactly  any  really  vital  piece  of  literature,  you 
will  be  gradually  and  pleasantly  persuaded  to 
studies  and  explorations  of  which  you  little 
dreamed  when  you  began,  and  will  find  your- 
selves scholars  before  you  are  aware." 

Personally,  in  a  vocabulary  and  culture  list, 
I  should  want  to  include:  "The  Sketch  Book;" 
"Ben-Hur;"  "A  Selection  From  the  World's 
Great  Orations,"  by  Sherwin  Cody;  "The  Plym- 
outh Oration,"  by  Daniel  Webster;  "Sesame  and 
Lilies,"  by  John  Ruskin ;  a  text-book  of  "Amer- 
ican Literature,"  by  Hawthorne  and  Lemmon; 
and  "A  Book  for  All  Readers,"  by  Ainsworth 
Rand  Spofford,  late  librarian  of  The  Library 
of  Congress.  But  why  continue  the  list,  for, 
of  course,  you  would  not  agree  with  me?  And 
I  haven't  even  included  such  famous  writers 
as  Franklin,  Emerson  and  Poe;  Darwin, 
Stevenson  and  Benson;  SoRelle,  Gurtler  and 
Kimball!  However,  if  you  are  on  friendly 
terms  with  all  that  I  have  mentioned,  you  can- 
not lack  agreeable  company;  and  I  feel  sure 
also  that  you,  too,  will  be  unwilling  to  limit 
the  number  to  just  ten! 

In  The  Oregg  Writer,  October,  1909,  to 
February,  1910,  was  published  a  series  of 
shorthand  plates  from  "Sesame  and  Lilies,"  en- 
titled "Books  and  Reading — Ruskin." 

"True  books,"  as  Rusl£i  says,  **have  been 
written  in  all  ages  by  their  greatest  men — ^by 
^  great  leaders,  great  statesmen,  and  great  think- 
ers. These  are  all  at  your  choice;  and  Life 
is  short.  Will  you  jostle  with  the  common 
crowd,  for  entree  here,  and  audience  there, 
when  all  the  while  this  eternal  court  is  open 
to  you,  with  its  society,  wide  as  the  world, 
multitudinous  as  its  days, — the  chosen  and  the 
mighty,  of  every  place  and  time?" 

o 

Some  Interesting  Problems 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  salary  and 
speedy  as  suggested  by  Question  8^  Mr. 
Arthur  G.  Skeeles  propounds  some  prob- 
lems which  are  worth  working  out.  For 
the  three  best  solutions  we  are  offering  a 
special   award   of   a   copy   of   The   Great 
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Stone  Face  written  in  Gregg  Shorthand. 
The  announcement  of  these  prizes,  with 
selections  from  the  prize-winning  discus- 
sions, will  appear  in  the  June  number. 

We  all  know  that  people  are  not  always  pcud 
according  to  the  amount  they  do.  But  let  us 
suppose  they  were,  and  figure  on  the  relation 
between  s^^eed  and  salary. 

First,  if  a  stenographer  writes  shorthand  at 
a  speed  of  75  words  a  minute,  and  transcribes 
at  the  rate  of  90  words  a  minute,  how  many 
letters  of  150  words  each  he  can  take  and 
transcribe  in  five  hours? 

Second,  if  this  stenographer  will  increase  his 
speed  in  shorthand  to  150  words  a  minute,  and 
his  speed  in  typewriting  to  50  words  a  minute, 
what  percentage  of  increase  in  salary  wiU  he 
earn?  That  is,  supposing  he  still  works  five 
hours,  and  is  paid  the  same  amount  per  letter. 

Third,  two  stenographers  have  the  same 
speed,  75  words  a  minute  in  shorthand  and  95 
words  a  minute  in  typewriting.  They  both 
set  to  work  to  increase  their  efficiency;  but  one 
gives  all  his  attention  to  shorthand,  and  doubles 
his  speed  in  that;  while  the  other  gives  all 
his  attention  to  typewriting,  and  doubles  his 
speed  in  that.  On  the  basis  of  work  turned 
out,  which  will  earn  the  larger  increase  in 
salary? 

But  the  worth  of  a  stenographer  may  depend 
also  upon  how  much  of  the  time  of  his  em- 
ployer he  takes  up.  Many  dictators  find  it 
necessary  to  limit  the  speed  of  their  dictation 
because  the  stenographer  can  write  legible  short- 
hand only  so  fast.  It  is  nearly  always  the 
case  that  the  time  of  the  dictator  is  worth  more 
than  the  time  of  the  stenographer.  This  con- 
sideration gives  us  another  class  of  problems, 
of  which  the  following  are  typical. 

A  business  man  has  to  write  30  letters  a  day, 
averaging  400  words  each.  His  stenographer 
writes  75  words  a  minute  and  gets  $15  a  week. 
But  he  finds  another  stenographer  who  can  take 
his  dictation  at  the  rate  of  100  words  a  minute, 
and  he  hires  her  for  $90  a  week.  If  the  dic- 
tator's time  is  worth  two  dollars  an  hour,  does 
he  gain  or  lose  by  employing  the  better  stenog- 
rapher?   How  much? 

This  business  man  finds  another  stenographer 
who  can  write  150  words  a  minute,  and  he  finds 
he  can  dictate  his  letters  at  that  speed.  How 
much  can  he  afford  to  pay  her — or  him?  (In 
both  these  problems  use  five  and  one-half  days 
as  a  week.) 


Referred  for  Answer 

36.  Most  of  us  realize  the  necessity  of  tak- 
ing a  certain  amount  of  physical  exercise  daily. 
Is  it  not  equally  true  that  the  mind  needs  exer- 
cise, especially  in  the  case  of  people  employed 
in  routine  work?  If  so,  what  kind  of  exercise 
would  you  suggest? 

37.  Will  you  kindly  give  me  some  sugges- 
tions   of   pictures    suitable    for    a    commercial 
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room?  I  have  been  given  the  privilege  of  se- 
lecting one  for  my  room  and  I  am  anxious  to 
get  something  good  and  appropriate. 

38.  I  would  like  to  put  the  question  whether 
on  the  average  a  shorthand  writer  in  a  railroad 
office  has  better  opportunities  -  than  the  other 
clerks.  The  question  has  been  put  to  me 
forcibly. 

39.  What  is  the  difference  between  the 
[leaning  of  the  words  "typewriter**  and 
typist**?     Please   give  examples  showing  the 

correct  use  of  each  word. 

40.  I  am  in  trouble  and  I  am  sure  you  or 
some  of  the  Qregg  Writer  readers  can  help  me. 

The  summer  following  my  Sophomore  year 
in  high  school  I  took  a  position  in  a  broker's 
office  and  held  it  through  the  sununer.  I  knew 
very  little  about  shorthand  or  anything  else  in 
the  business  line,  having  just  finished  my  first 
year  of  Gregg.  My  employer  taught  me  the 
insurance  business  and  all  that  I  Imow  of  the 
real  estate  and  legal  work  connected  with  an 
office,  and  was  very  patient  when  I  made  blun- 
ders which  seem  so  very  unreasonable  to  me 
now.  Since  then  he  has  kept  my  position  open 
for  me,  employing  a  stenographer  the  next  win- 
ter on  the  condition  that  whenever  I  wanted  to 
come  back  I  should  have  my  position.  It  was 
necessary  for  me  to  help  in  the  o^ce  work  that 
winter  and  the  following  sunmier  the  position 
was  vacated  for  me.  Last  summer  he  took  into 
partnership  a  man  who  is  very  disagreeable  to 
me  and  who  smokes  innumerable  cigars  daily, 
in  fact,  never  is  seen  without  a  cigar  in  his 
mouth,  and  he  does  not  smoke  $1  cigars  either 
— tobacco  smoke  makes  me  very  sick.  I  hold  mv 
position  this  winter,  working  on  Saturdays  and 
in  the  evening  when  I  am  needed.  My  "boss** 
is  very  good  to  me.  He  lets  me  do  public 
stenography  and  last  winter  and  summer  I  held 
a  position  in  a  bank  while  in  his  employ  be- 
cause there  was  not  enough  work  to  keep  me 
busy  all  the  time.    He  is  very  agreeable  but  his 

partner  is  just  as  disagreeable  as  Mr. is 

nice.    Stenographers  are  scarce  in  this  town  and 

Mr.  has  tauffht  me  practically  all  that 

I  know  about  the  business  and  has  been  in- 
convenienced for  want  of  a  stenographer  when 
one  was  needed  just  so  I  could  have  tne  chance, 
and  now  just  as  I  will  be  available  all  of  the 
time,  and  the  time  has  come  that  he  was  wait- 
ing for  here  is  this  objection.  It  will  seem  the 
rankest  ingratitude  for  me  to  leave  now,  but 
it  hardly  seems  to  me  that  sratitude  would 
want  to  work  in  an  office  eight  hours  out  of 
each  day  with  a  person  that  made  her  hate 
him  more  every  time  she  saw  him.  Now  I 
have  come  to  the  point  of  all  this  long  dis- 
course: shall  I  or  shall  I  not  leave  my  position? 


« 


Be  business  like!  When  called  upon  to 
take  dictation,  have  your  note  book  ready  to 
open  at  the  proper  place,  and  avoid  the  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  your  employer  waiting 


^^^^  Reporter 
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From  Novice  to  Adept — III 


Practical  Style 

LAST  month  we  stated  that  the  next 
article  would  discuss  practical  style 
as  distinguished  from  theoretical 
style.  Practical  style  is  that  individuality 
oE  shorthand  writing  assumed  by  writers 
under  the  pressure  af  practical  work.  The 
writer  may  have  in  his  mind  a  clear  con- 
cept of  the  properly  proportioned  and 
theoretically  correct  outline,  but  in  taking 
notes  on  the  leaf  of  a  desk,  on  his  knee, 
on  a  book,  on  a  high  railing,  or  writing 
at  high  speed  with  his  best  efforts,  or  at 
low  speed  with  eareleasness  or  indiffer- 
ence— -ar  writing  a  subject  matter  with 
which  he  is  not  familiar — it  is  impossible 
to  reproduce  accurately  the  mental  picture 
of  the  notes. 

The  point  between  slow  speed,  where 
we  may  almost  draw  our  outlines  mechan- 
ically, and  where  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  think  ahead,  and  to  form  the  phrases 
we  have  at  least  partially  learned,  and 
the  point  of  variation  from  carefully 
drawn  forms,  forms  the  basis  of  s  most 
important  division  of  study  and  practice. 
If  we  do  a  thing  often  enough  it  becomes 
automatic.  Our  subconscious  mind  takes 
care  of  the  things  which  are  so  often  re- 
peated that  they  are  really  a  part  of  us. 
If  throngh  long  practice  of  shorthand 
forms  written  under  stress,  we  are  forced 
to  vary  from  our  standard  of  writing  there 
then  becomes  a  direct  connection  between 
our  physical  ability  to  execute  forms  and 
the  action  of  our  subconscious  mind,  and 
we  may  be  sure  that  our  variation  one 
time  will  be  of  the  same  general  type  or 
character  as  that  of  another  time. 

Reading  Exaggerated  Forma 

Here  you  have  the  secret  of  reading  bad 
notes.     It  lies  in  a  thorough  knowledge  of 


your  own  peculiar  tendencies  in  writing. 
If  you  would  be  a  good  shorthand  writer, 
you  must  have  at  your  command  the  short- 
hand forms  as  you  are  inclined  to  make 
them — and  of  course  preferably  the  cor- 
rect v^y — for  the  larger  proportion  of 
the  words  you  are  called  upon  to  write; 
and  when  the  stress  of  circumstances  com- 
pels you  to  vary  from  good  form  your 
knowledge  of  your  own  peculiar  tenden- 
cies should  enable  you  to  read  a  poorly 
constructed  note  of  your  own  making  with 
almost  the  same  degree  of  speed  and  ac- 
curacy as  though  it  were  correctly  and 
artistically  written.  You  may  say  that 
this  does  not  seem  possible.  Well,  short* 
hand  in  its  highest  and  best  use  is  some- 
thing that  must  be  studied  Uke  medicine 
or  psychology,  and  your  mind  and  eye 
must  be  trained  in  ^e  reading  of  notes 
just  as  your  hand  and  mind  are  trained 
in  the  writing.  For  instance,  in  the  writ- 
er's own  case  there  ate  many  times  when 
writing  under  pressure  and  difficult  con- 
ditions the  form  for  "or"  gets  distorted 
to  look  something  like  the  word  "all,"  but 
since  I  am  familiar  with  that  tendency 
the  form  is  just  as  readable  as  though  the 
word  were  written  in  longhand  or  on  the 
typewriter.  Many  other  instances  could 
be  mentioned. 

Why  Have  Exaggerated  Forms 
Bsaggerated  forms  are  apt  to  occur  in 
all  writing  at  a  speed  beyond  the  control 
of  the  writer.  In  court  and  general  re- 
porting if  a  shorthand  writer  were  to 
write  only  such  notes  as  he  could  write 
correctly  and  artistically  he  would  perhaps 
get  some  individual  satisfaction  out  of  the 
fact  that  all  his  notes  were  unquestionably 
legible,  but  the  main  object  of  his  work 
would  be  defeated  because  his  report 
would  have  no  practical  value.     The  test 
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Jury!  Phrases— (Continued) 


No  I  don't  think  so 


I  am  not 


No,  sir,  I  don't 


No,  sir,  I  am  not 


7 


No,  sir,  I  do  not 


No,  sir,  I  wouldn't 


No,  I  do  not 


-^^^        No,  I  do  not  believe 
Something  like  that 

(^^         I  believe  there  is 

^/'^^^      I  don't  believe  so 


On  the  jury 

If  taken  as  a  juror 

If  you  are  taken  as  a  juror 

If  taken  as  a  juryman 

c_-^  Selected  as  a  juror 

^^C-^        I^  you  are  selected  as  a  juror 
X^  U  the  Court 

^^^  If  the  Court  please 

2^  If  your  Honor  please 

(f^         Attorney  for  the  plaintiff 
^^       Attorney  for  the  defendant 

Learned  counsel  for  the  defendant 


Do  you  know  any  reason 
Do  you  know  any  reason  why 


r 


You  can't  be 


Both  sides 


To  recover 


-"W       Entitled  to  recover 

How  long  ago 

When  I  left 

When  I  was 

It  isn't  necessary 

^     It  isn't  necessary  that 

One  side  or  the  other 
Out  of  court 

Must  be  given 
Just  as  much 
Just  as  great 


<T' 


/ 

7 
/ 

/ 


Just  as  well  as 


Just  as  well  as  the  other 


I  take  it 


Learned  counsel  for  the  plaintiff 


Great  many  of  them 
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comes  when^  regardless  of  conditions^  the 
writer  can  both  get  down  all  the  shorthand 
characters  representing  all  that  is  said  and 
can  read  all  of  them,  whether  the  charac- 
ters are  well  written  or  otherwise.  We 
are  forced  to  get  everything  that  is 
said^  if  we  would  remain  in  business.  We 
do  it  by  writing  artistic  shorthand  when 
possible  and  inartistic  when  compelled  to 
do  so.  When  through  much  experience 
we  are  able  to  read  without  hesitancy  ex- 
aggerated or  shattered  notes,  the  forms 
seem  to  have  a  certain  live,  obvious,  defin- 
ite identity  subtly  concealed  from  those 
who  have  not  the. ability  to  calculate  vari- 
ation with  apparently  mathematical  ac- 
curacy. 

Applicable  to  Higher  Phase  of  Writing 

This  is  not  meant  to  discourage  the  best 
efforts  to  learn  to  write  theoretically  cor- 
rect shorthand.    We  are  now  talking  about 
that  higher   phase   of  the  art   when   the 
forms  undergo  certain  changes  under  the 
extreme  pressure  of  rapid  note-taking — 
sometimes  maintained  for  hours  at  a  time. 
You  can  be  an  expert  through  the  best 
efforts  of  which  you  are  now  capable.   An 
expert  is  not  one  who  has  any  inherent 
special  ability,  but  merely  one  who  has 
become  skilful  in  the  doing  of  a  certain 
thing  by  long  continued  study  and  prac- 
tice.    The  price  of  efficiency  and  expert- 
ness  depends   entirely  on  the  effort  and 
^crgy  applied  towards  their  attainment. 
Some  of  us  have  not  the  health  to  do  it — 
some  of  us  have  not  the  persistence  and 
some  of  us  even  have  not  the  desire,  but 
those  who  aspire   to  become   expert   can 
attain  their  goal  through  the  uninterest- 
ing,   unattractive    path    of    hard    work. 
Would  you  rather  take  the  easier  way  for 
a  few  years  and  never  become  very  much 
out  of  the  ordinary,  or  would  you  rather 
put  other  things  aside  to  spend  long  and 
weary  hours  at  labor  in  order  that  you 
might  then   enjoy   the  benefits,   rewards, 
and   distinction   of  achievement?     Which 
course  seems  the  most  reasonable?     Will 
you  blame  circumstances  or  yourself? 

Plate  Notes  vs.  Your  Own  Notes 

You  ought  to  read  a  sufficient  amount 
of  plate  notes  to  give  you  a  correct  idea 
of  proportion,  to  acquir^.  an  extensive 
shorthand  vocabulary,  and  in  addition  to 


this,  you  ought  to  read  enough  of  your 
own  notes  to  become  familiar  with  all  their 
peculiarities,  whether  written  correctly  or 
incorrectly,  and  to  be  able  to  read  them 
readily  imder  those  conditions.  If  you 
cannot  write  shorthand  correctly  at  a  low 
rate  of  speed  you  need  more  practice  on 
theory.  That  also  sounds  reasonable.  If 
a  carpenter  forgot  his  saws,  he  couldn't 
build  much  of  a  house,  and  if  a  stenog- 
rapher forgets  his  shorthand  principles  he 
cannot  write  shorthand  that  will  be  sat- 
isfactory to  himself,  to  say  the  least.  The 
saw  is  no  more  essential  to  the  carpenter ' 
than  thie  shorthand  principles  are  to  the. 
stenographer.  If  you  know  your  princi- 
ples so  well  that  you  can  think  out  the 
forms  f astei;  than  you  can  write  them,  then 
you  need  more  practice  to  develop  facility 
in  execution.  If  you  have  both  of  these, 
but  cannot  readily  read  your  notes  made 
under  the  best  of  conditions  or  under  the 
worst  of  conditions,  then  you  are  deficient 
in  reading  ability  and  need  plenty  of  prac-, 
tice  in  reading.  Hesitancy  in  reading  in- 
dicates you  have  not  developed  the  faculty 
of  thinking  instantly  of  all  the  possible 
words  a  certain  imperfectly-written  out- 
line may  represent.  This  ability  to  recall 
instantly  the  possible  variations  a  short- 
hand form  may  undergo  when  distorted 
by  speed  conditions  can  only  be  attained 
by  much  earnest  reading  practice. 

Why  Should  I  Read  My  Notes? 

This  question  has  been  in  the  minds  of 
students,  stenographers  and  everyone  who 
has  ever  studied  shorthand.  The  answer 
is  obvious.  A  student  could  go  through 
the  entire  manual  of  shorthand  without 
writing  a  word  and  possibly  be  able  to 
read  shorthand  generally,  but  of  what 
value  would  it  be  to  him  ?  Were  he  called 
upon  to  write  he  might  know  the  correct 
form,  but  he  could  not  apply  the  princi- 
ples without  extreme  deliberation,  and  he 
could  not  read  the  outlines  without  hesita- 
tion, if  he  could  read  them  at  all.  That 
is  why  at  the  first  we  copy  the  shorthand 
forms  in  the  lessons  and  later  write  them 
from  dictation,  and  why  we  should  read 
our  shorthand  outlines  from  the  first,  and 
then  always  with  the  idea  of  knowing  their 
possible  variations  under  all  conditionsT 
The  reading  of  notes  is  related  to  the  prac- 
tical side  of  our  work.     You  want  to  de- 
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velop  the  capacity  for  both  writing  aad 
reading  your  own  shorthand  independent 
of  the  beautiful  forms  in  the  manual, 
magazine  or  elsewhere.  What  you  can 
do  yonTirlf  counts. 

Systematic  Practice 
It  will  be  remembered  that  wc  are  now 
discussing  the  last  half  of  the  second  divis- 
ion of  an  hour  of  practice,  and  that  the 
second  period  of  twenty  minutes  should  be 
devoted  to  the  development  of  a  theoretical 
and  a  practical  style  of  shorthaDd.  You 
cannot  neglect  the  reading  of  shorthand 
plates  and  get  up  speed  in  the  easiest  way, 
neither  can  yon  neglect  the  study  of  the 
exaggerated  forms  of  shorthand  made 
under  difficult  conditions,  and  have  ac- 
curacy and  fluency  of  reading.  If  you  are 
following  our  suggestions  yon  are  no  doubt 
beginning   to    be   enthusiastic   abont   your 


work.  In  your  slower  practice  during  the 
first  division  of  the  hour  the  writing  of  the 
beautiful  characters  which  abound  in  cir- 
cles and  curves  will  appeal  to  your  artistic 
sense  and  you  will  find  yourself  practicing 
shorthand  for  the  sheer  pleasure  you  lind 
in  writing  iL  In  the  second  division  you 
will  commence  to  associate  the  practical 
with  the  artistic,  and  later  the  practical 
notes  will  indicate  to  you  the  importance 
not  only  of  your  conscientious  practice  at 
slower  speed,  but  will  impress  upon  you 
the  necessity  of  making  accurate  tran- 
scripts. Then  later  will  come  the  joy  of 
achievement.  That  is  worth  while.  That 
repays  for  hard  work^ — for  sacrifice  of 
pleasure  for  a  short  time.  Then  it  is  that 
you  get  the  returns  on  your  investment  of 
energy,  time  and  persistence. 
(To  be  continued) 
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T.  Paul  Wilcox— Official  Court  Reporter 


IT  is  always  an  inspiration  to  young 
stenographers     and    especially     those 
with    reporting   ambitions   to   read  of 
the  life  story  of  one  who 
has    reached    the    posi- 
tion of  official  reporter. 
There    is    something    in 
the  very  words  "official 
reporter"    that    carries 
with  them  a  feeling  of 
dignity,   a   certainty   of 
efficiency,    a    vision    of 
the    pinnacle    of    sten- 
ographic     achievement, 
and,  to  the  beginner,  an 
incomprehensible      skill 
that   awakens   both    the 
deepest  awe  and  high- 
est admiration.    We  are 
therefore     glad     to     he 
able  to  give  a  sketch  of 
the  stenographic  life  of 
Mr.  T.  Paul  Wilcox,  of- 
ficial   court   reporter  of  T.  P*ul 
the  First  Judicial  Dis- 
trict of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  located  at 
Cheyenne.       And     Cheyenne!       What     a 
vision    of    cowboys    and    the    virile,    pic- 
turesque West  (as  inspired  by  the  motion 


pictures),  that  name  conjures  up  in  tlir 
mind  of  the  Eastern  boy!  How  he  will 
envy  Mr.  Wilcox  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  Uie  mystic  art  of 
shorthand  in  such  en- 
vironment of  romance. 
dramatic  action,  and 
life!  Not  a  one  that 
will  not  at  the  sound  of 
Cheyenne  hear  ringing 
in  his  ears  that  swing- 
ing song  of  "Cheyenne, 
Cheyenne,  hop  on  my 
pony !" 

But  life  even  in 
Cheyenne  is  not  all  ro- 
mance. The  reporter 
there  often  finds  him- 
self writing  in  cold, 
legal  phraseology  the 
horrible  details  of  mur- 
der, or  accounts  of  un- 
thinkable deceptions  in 
WiLTQx  a    perjury    trial.      Ho- 

man  nature  there  is  as 
it  is  elsewhere.  Some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  difficult  cases  Mr.  Wilcox  has  re- 
ported have  been  of  this  character — Stat* 
of  Wyoming  vs.  Ray  H.  Pressler,  murder; 
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Mr.  Wilcox's  Notes 

(For  key,  see  page  451.) 
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State  of  Wyoming  vs.  Oscar  Carrolson, 
murder;  State  of  Wyoming  vs.  Pete  Dick- 
erson,  perjury;  State  of  Wyoming  vs.  An- 
thony Wilde,  perjury;  John  Lucas  vs. 
Union  Pacific  Coal  Company,  personal 
injury. 

Beginning  of  a  Reporting  Career 

Mr.  Wilcox  was  horn  in  Cuha,  New 
York,  in  1885.  After  graduating  from 
the  Cuba  High  School,  he  took  a  four 
months'  course  of  Gregg  Shorthand  in  a 
business  college,  which  he  said  was  not 
long  enough,  but  was  all  the  time  he  had. 
Like  many  other  men  who  have  risen,  he 
had  to  do  what  he  could,  and  not  what  he 
would  like  to  do.  When  he  left  the  busi- 
ness college  in  1902,  he  went  to  his  first 
position  as  a  stenographer,  or  as  he  ex- 
presses it,  "a  sor£  of  office  boy  and  handy 
man,"  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Shawmut  Railroad,  Olean,  N.  Y. 

Later  he  was  transferred  to  the  office 
of  the  Real  Estate  and  Tax  Agent  of  the 
same  road,  where  he  got  considerable 
shorthand  experience.  In  190S  he  went 
to  Cheyenne  and  entered  the  employ  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  as 
stenographer  and  clerk.  He  remained 
with  the  Union  Pacific  in  various  clerical 
capacities  until  his  appointment  as  official 
reporter.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment 
he  was  chief  clerk  to  the  Division  Engi- 
neer of  the  Wyoming  division  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

Appointed  After  Competitive  Examination 

Mr.  Wilcox's  appointment  to  his  official 

position  was  made  only  after  a  thorough 

examination.     He  says: 

Before  I  was  appointed  to  m^^  present  posi- 
tion by  Honorable  Roderick  N.  Matson,  Judge 
of  the  First  Judicial  District,  I  took  an  exam- 
ination before  three  members  of  the  bar,  who 
after  examining  several  candidates  (I  think 
fifteen  or  eighteen,  all  Pitmanic  writers  except 
myself)  gave  me  a  certificate  and  I  was  ap- 
pointed. I  have  not  had  the  slightest  difficulty 
in  holding  my  position,  and  at  the  present 
time,  in  addition  to  my  official  duties,  I  am 
doing  reporting  in  the  Federal  Court  of  this 
city,  and  I  do  all  the  reporting  of  courts 
martial  held  at  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  one  of 
the  largest  military  posts  in  the  United  States, 
accommodating  three  regiments. 

How  Reporting  Qualifications  Were 

Acquired 

Mr.  Wilcox  gives  some  very  valuable 
pointers  to  students  of  shorthand  when  he 


tells  about  how  he  gained  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  art  and  worked  up  his 
speed.  He  says  that  he  has  found  dicta- 
tion and  reading  the  two  most  helpful  fea- 
tures of  his  training. 

"I  have  always  been  a  great  reader  of 
good  books^"  he  says,  "and  in  this  way  I 
have  acquired  quite  an  extensive  vocabu- 
lary, which  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  assets  to  the  reporter.  I  endeavor 
at  all  times  to  write  shorthand  clearly, 
and  according  to  the  principles  as  given  in 
the  manual.  I  have  kept  in  close  touch 
with  all  the  developments  of  the  system 
as  they  have  appeared  in  the  Gregg 
Writer,  and  the  new  editions  of  the  man- 
,  ual.  Np  matter  how  long  one  has  written 
shorthand,  there  is  always  something  new 
to  learn.  When  I  was  first  appointed  to 
my  official  position,  I  hired  a  young  lady 
to  read  to  me  every  night,  and  I  always 
made  it  a  point  to  read  back  everything 
that  I  took." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Mr.  Wilcox  has 
followed  the  general  plan  adopted  by  all 
good  reporters — he  has  endeavored  to 
perfect  himself  in  the  principles  of  the 
system  by  continuous  study  and  practice, 
and  has  appreciated  the  vaJue  of  an  equal 
amount  of  practice  devoted  to  reading  and 
writing.  The  development  of  a  perfect 
technique  has  engaged  his  attention  from 
the  start. 

Of  his  practical  work  in  reporting  he 

says: 

I  have  adopted  loose  leaf  notebooks  for  mf 
.  work,  and  I  nnd  them  very  satisfactory.  I  use 
a  sheet  6x9  inches,  divided  into  two  columns, 
with  a  half-inch  margin  on  the  left  of  each 
colunm.  I  write  all  questions  on  the  outside  of 
this  margin,  and  tne  answers  inside.  Of 
course,  I  have  an  index  for  my  notes,  which 
is  a  printed  form  showing  witnesses'  names 
and  the  pages  on  which  his  various  examina- 
tions be^n.  When  the  case  is  finished  the 
loose  sheets  are  bound  inside  of  the  paste- 
board covers  which  are  printed  forms  for  the 
title  of  tne  case,  the  venue,  date  of  trial,  place, 
name  of  presiding  Judge,  and  my  name  as 
reporter.  I  also  have  a  form  for  listing  ex- 
hibits. 

Mr.  Wilcox's  Reporting  Notes 

As  will  be  seen  from  an  examination  of 
Mr.  Wilcox's  notes,  taken  in  the  course 
of  everyday  work,  and  which  have  been 
slightly  reduced,  he  writes  a  very  fluent 
and  distinctive  style.  Its  chief  character- 
istic is  simplicity.     He  does  not  make  use 
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of  the  expedients  and  abbreviations  found 
in  the  work  of  some  writers.  His  char- 
acters are  perhaps  larger  than  many  would 
want  to  write^  but  this  is  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal preference.  It  is  simply  a  question 
of  determining  the  size  of  notes  best 
adapted  to  the  hand  and  sticking  to  that 
size.  The  important  things  of  course^  is 
to  maintain  the  proportions^  and  this  he 
does.  The  tendency  in  rapid  work  is  near- 
ly always  toward  larger  notes^  and  that 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  teachers  of  short- 
hand attempt  to  impress  upon  students  the 
necessity  of  writing  small  notes.  It  will 
also  be  noted  that  Mr.  Wilcox  omits  the 
personal  pronoun  in  all  cases  where  its 
identity  is  obvious.  He  also  omits  "the" 
where  it  can  easily  be  supplied^  but  this  is 
a  practice  that  would  be  instantly  con- 
demned by  writers  like  Swem  and  Weming 
and  Tarr^  because  their  training  has  been 
directed  toward  a  word-for-word  and  let- 
ter-for-letter  accuracy  to  comply  with  con- 
test conditions.  There  is  hardly  a  reporter 
who  makes  any  positive  distinction  be- 
tween the  contracted  and  full  forms  for 
"did  not,"  "would  not,"  etc.,  as  in  actual 
reporting  the  difference  is  not  material. 
In  the  last  contest  even,  the  rule  was  made 
that  no  penalty  would  be  exacted  in  cor- 
recting the  transcriptions  where  this  dis- 
tinction was  not  made.  In  our  system, 
however,  the  positive  distinction  can  be 
made  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  and 
the  practice  might  just  as  well  be  followed. 
One  feature  of  Mr.  Wilcox's  notes  is 
worthy  of  particular  comment,  and  that 
is  their  absolute  legibility.  They  are  dis- 
tinct— instantly  readable. 

O 

Transcript  of  Mr.  Wilcox's  Notes 

A.     Not  previous  to  that. 

Q.  What  time  did  he  call  the  first  time  for 
the  pistol? 

A.  Somewhere  near  six  o'clock.  I  couldn't 
say  the  exact  time. 

Q.  After  this  did  he  call  and  try  to  get 
you  to  give  him  the  pistol? 

A.  I  think  he  was  at  the  door  three  times 
and  asked  for  the  pistol. 

Q.     What  did  you  tell  him? 

A.  The  last  time  he  was  at  the  door  I  told 
him  I  delivered  it  to  Quartermaster  Sergeant 
Shadwell. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  two  soldiers  who 
advised  you  not  to  give  the  pistol  up  had  over- 
heard the  conversation  between  you  and  the 
accused? 


A.  They  gave  me  that  impression,  that  they 
had  overheard  the  first  conversation. 

Q.  Would  it  have  been  possible,  from  where 
they  were,  to  have  overheard  it. 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  that  the  pistol  was  something 
like  this  one;  do  you  remember  the  name  of 
this?      . 

A.  I  never  saw  one  before  or  since,  and  I 
don't  know.  I,  know  It  had  something  on  like 
this,  about  that  size. 

Q.    Did  these  handles  look  like  this? 

A.  I  think  so.  I  am  not  positive,  but  I  know 
it  had  this  business  on  here.  I  know  when  they 
looked  at  it,  they  looked  here  for  the  number, 
but  I  don't  know  the  number. 

CROSS  EXAMINATION: 

Questions   BY  THE   ACCUSED: 

Q.  Who  occupied  this  room  the  night  be- 
fore you  found  the  pistol? 

A.  I  don't  think  that  Is  anything  for  the 
court  myself. 

O 

Court  Reporter  is  Only  Key 
to  Transcripts 

UNDER  this  heading  the  Evening 
Capitol  News  of  Boise^  Idaho^ 
prints  the  following  article: 

"One  man^  sc  court  reporter,  is  the  only 
key  to  the  records  of  the  district  court 
that  involve  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
property  and  property  rights  and  litiga- 
tion that  has  occupied  the  attention,  of  the 
Ada  county  district  courts  for  months. 

"That  man  is  George  F.  Niklaus.  Sev- 
eral of  the  largest  and  most  important 
cases  that  have  ever  come  before  a  district 
court  of  this  state  are  still  parts  of  the 
shorthand  note  books  of  the  reporter.  The 
danger  that  the  present:  appropriation  bill 
would  not  pass  has  prevented  the  getting 
of  the  vast  amount  of  work  out  of  the 
court  and  ready  for  appeal  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state.  The  immensity  of  the 
undertaking  in  the  first  place  to  transcribe 
cases  that  will,  when  completed,  fill  thou- 
sands of  pages  of  testimony,  and  the  rush 
of  other  business  in  the  courts  has  delayed 
the  making  of  the  gigantic  transcripts. 

"Should  the  court  reporter  be  gathered 
unto  the  fathers  or  should  some  unfore- 
seen accident  happen  to  him  that  would 
prevent  the  transcription  of  his  notes,  the 
cases  might  have  to  be  tried  over  again 
and  the  long  litigation  again  pass  through 
the  judicial  grist  mill. 

"In  this  class  is  the  case  of  the  Inde- 
pendent  Long  Distance  Telephone  Com- 
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pany  against  the  Rocky  Mountain  Bell 
Telephone  Company  that  will  go  up  on 
appeal  to  the  supreme  court.  In  this  suit 
there  will  be  over  six  thousand  pages  of 
testimony  that  will  have  to  be  transcribed. 
The  case  of  the  Fairview  Investment  Com- 
pany involving  the  title  to  the  entire  Fair- 
view  addition  is  also  yet  unwritten  and  the 
only  records  of  the  court  are  the  long  notes 
in  the  books  of  the  reporter. 

"The  only  man  in  the  world  who  can 
read  those  notes  with  accuracy  is  the  court 
reporter.  The  only  man  in  the  world  who 
knows  the  meaning  of  all  of  the  dots  and 
dashes  in  those  books  is  that  court  re- 
porter. Should  some  accident  befall  him, 
so  that  he  would  be  unable  to  review  the 
case  and  transcribe  the  thousands  of  pages 
of  testimony,  the  litigation  of  the  district 
courts  would  be  tied  up  and  all  of  the 
cases  that  have  followed  in  the  mill  since 
these  were  passed  upon  would  be  lost  and 
the  records  would  have  to  be  made  again. 
The  key  to  the  situation  is  the  reporter 
in  the  district  court.  He  alone  knows  what 
the  records  mean.  He  alone  can  swear 
that  the  transcript  of  testimony  on  which 
the  highest  court  of  the  state  reviews  the 
evidence  and  the  instructions  is  correct. 
He  alone  knows  that  no  errors  have  been 
made  in  transcribing  the  notes,  that  every-* 
thing  that  the  witnesses  said  on  the  stand 
and  every  ruling  of  the  court  as  shown 
by  his  books  is  correct. 

"The  importance  of  this  official  does  not 


show  up  until  it  is  known  that  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  property  and  rights  are 
involved  in  what  his  shorthand  notes  re- 
veal. As  soon  as  matters  are  adjusted 
so  that  the  reporter  can  get  assistance  in 
cleaning  up  this  mass  of  litigation,  the 
records  of  the  court  will  be  kept  up  to 
date  and  the  transcript  as  clear  as  are 
the  dockets  themselves." 


G.  s.  A. 

Reporters  are  daily  using  Gregg  short- 
hand in  its  highest  and  best  use  from  a 
practical  standpoint,  and  are  among  the 
most  expert  writers  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  editor  of  this  department,  as 
President  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Asso- 
ciation, earnestly  desires  a  full  representa- 
tion of  all  the  reporters  in  the  country 
using  the  Gregg  system.  It  will  be  a  sim- 
ple matter  on  your  part  to  send  in  your 
membership  fee  of  one  dollar,  and  by  so 
doing  you  will  be  contributing  your  share 
toward  the  possibility  of  a  suitable  cele- 
bration of  the  Twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  publication  of  Gregg  shorthand.  This 
certainly  applies  also  to  all  who  are  am- 
bitious to  become  reporters,  and  are  read- 
ers of  this  department.  It  would  be  con- 
sidered a  special  favor  by  the  Local  Com- 
mittee on  Arrangements  if  you  would  do 
your  part  now.  You  may  send  the  mem- 
bership fee  to  the  editor  of  this  depart- 
ment. 


Keys  to  Last  Month's  Shorthand  Plates 


Some  Rules 

A  Baltimore  man  who  has  a  large  number 
under  him  has  posted  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  his  establishment  cards  which  bear 
the  above  caption  and  the  following  terse  rules: 

1.  Don't  lie;  it  wastes  my  time  and  yours. 
I  am  sure  to  catch  you  in  the  end  and  that  is 
the  wrong  end. 

2.  Watch  your  work,  not  the  clock.  A  long 
day's  work  makes  a  long  day  short  and  a  day's 
short  work  makes  my  face  long. 

3.  Give  me  more  than  I  expect  and  I  will 
pay  you  more  than  you  expect.  I  can  afford 
to  increase  your  pay  if  you  increase  my  profits. 

4.  You  owe  so  much  to  yourself  that  you 
can't  afford  to  owe  anybody  else.  Keep  out 
of  debt  or  keep  out  of  my  shops. 

5.  Dishonesty  is  never  an  accident.  Good 
men,  like  good  women,  can't  see  temptation 
when  they  meet  it. 

6.  Mind  your  own  business  and  in  time  you 
will  have  a  business  of  your  own  to  mind. 

7.  Don't  do  anything  here  which  hurts  your 
self-respect.  The  employee  who  is  willing  to 
steal  for  me  is  willing  to  steal  from  me. 


8.  It  is  none  of  my  business  what  you  do 
at  night.  But  if  dissipation  affects  what  you 
do  the  next  day  and  you  do  half  as  much  as 
I  demand,  you'll  last  half  as  long  as  you  hoped. 

9.  Don't  tell  me  what  Pd  like  to  hear,  but 
what  I  ought  to  hear.  I  don't  need  a  valet  to 
my  vanity,  but  I  need  one  for  my  dollars. 

10.  Don't  kick  if  I  kick.  If  you're  worth 
while  correcting,  you're  worth  while  keeping. 

O 

The  Friendship  of  Books 

To  fall  in  love  with  a  good  book  is  one  of 
the  greatest  events  that  can  befall  you.  It  is 
to  have  a  new  influence  pouring  itself  into 
our  life,  a  new  teacher  to  inspire  and  refine 
us,  a  new  friend  to  be  by  our  side  always,  who, 
when  life  grows  narrow  and  weary,  will  take 
us  into  his  wider  and  calmer  and  higher  world. 
Whether  it  be  biography,  introducing  us  to 
some  humble  life  made  great  by  duty  done, 
or  history  opening  vistas  into  the  movements 
and  destinies  of  nations  that  have  passed  away; 
or   poetry   making   music   of   all   the   common 
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things  around  us  and  filling  the  fields  and  the 
skies  and  the  work  of  the  city  and  the  cot- 
tage with  eternal  meanings — ^whether  it  be  these 
or  story-books,  or  religious  books,  or  science, 
no  one  can  become  the  friend  of  even  one  good 
book  without  being  made  wiser  and  better. 
Do  not  think  I  am  going  to  recommend  any 
such  book  to  you.  The  beauty  of  a  friend 
is  that  we  discover  him.  And  we  must  each 
taste  the  books  that  are  accessible  to  us  for 
ourselves.  Do  not  be  disheartened  if  you  like 
none  of  them.  That  is  possibly  their  fault, 
not  yours.  But  search  and  search  till  you 
find  what  you  like.  In  an  amazingly  cheap 
form — for  a  few  pence,  indeed — almost  all  the 
best  books  are  now  to  be  had;  and  I  think 
everyone  owes  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to  his  mind 
to  start  a  little  library  of  his  own.  This  pri- 
vate library  may  begin  perhaps  with  a  single 
volume  and  grow  at  the  rate  of  one  or  two 
a  year;  but  these,  well  chosen  and  well  mas- 
tered, will  become  such  a  fountain  of  strength 
and  wisdom  that  each  shall  be  eager  to  add 
to  his  store.  A  dozen  books  accumulated  in 
this  way  may  be  better  than  a  whole  library. 
Do  not  be  diistressed  if  you  do  not  like  time- 
honored  books  or  classical  works  or  recom- 
mended books.  Choose  for  yourself;  trust 
yourself;  plant  yourself  on  your  own  instincts. 
That  which  is  natural  for  us,  that  which 
nourishes  us  and  gives  us  appetite  is  that 
which  is  right  for  us.  We  have  all  different 
minds  and  we  are  all  at  different  stages  of 
growth.  Some  other  day  we  may  find  food 
in  the  recommended  books,  though  we  should 
possibly  starve  on  it  to-day.  The  mind  de- 
velops and  changes;  and  the  favorites  of  this 
year  also  may  one  day  cease  to  interest  us. 
Nothing  better  indeed  can  happen  to  us  than 
to  lose  interest  in  a  book  we  have  often  read; 
for  it  means  that  it  has  done  its  work  upon 
us  and  brougnt  us  up  to  its  level  and  taught 
us  all  it  had  to  teach. — Drummond. 


Business  Letters 

Mr.  R.  P.  Emerson, 

1498  Madison  Street, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Dear  Sir: 

Your  letter  has  been  received,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  have  you  write  me  thus  frankly. 
The  situation  you  are  in  is  very  much  like 
that  of  an  evening  student  I  now  have  who 
has  been  typewrithig  in  a  haphazard  fashion 
for  a  long  time  and  now  desires  to  change 
over  to  the  all-finger  method.  She  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  picking  away  at  the  machine 
with  one  or  two  fingers  of  each  hand,  striking 
the  space-bar  with  the  right  index  finger  and 
depressing  the  shift-key  with  the  index  finger 
of  the  left  hand.  This  is  very  bad,  as  you  will 
readily  admit,  and  having  performed  in  this 
comical  manner  for  quite  a  period,  it  naturally 
comes  very  hard  to  reform. 

I  do  not  imagine  for  a  moment  that  your 
style  of  writing  is  quite  as  bad  as  this,  but 
in  her  case  I  have  suggested  that  she  remedy 
one  defect  at  a  time.  Take,  for  instance,  that 
of  striking  the  space-bar,  exercising  care  from 
now  on  to  depress  that  with  tiie  right  thumb, 
operating  slowly  enough  to  do  this  without  fail 
and  in  that  one  respect  effect  an  improvement. 


The  next  fault  to  rectify  may  be  the  depression 
of  the  shift-key,  therefore  strive  to  train  the 
little  finger  of  the  left  hand  to  that  duty,  per- 
sisting in  it  till  that  same  little  finger  has 
gained  strength  and  skill  to  do  the  work.  This 
will  not  be  so  easy  as  striking  the  front  spacer, 
but  it  is  equally  as  important. 

So  far  as  the  fingering  is  concerned  (that 
is  the  use  of  all  the  fingers)  if  the  writer  has 
only  used  one  finger  of  each  hand,  I  should 
recommend  to  begin  using  two  and  then  three 
and  so  on  until  all  are  brought  into  play.  This, 
with  due  regard  to  hand  position,  even  absolute 
correct  fingering  is  put  in  abeyance  for  a 
short  time;  but  as  soon  as  the  four  fingers 
can  be  controlled  and  made  to  perform  the 
duty  expected  of  them,  then  let  the  patient 
reformer  follow  implicitly  the  instruction  of 
a  logical  method.  One  cann5t  jump  from  one- 
finger  action  to  four-finger  instantly;  the  pro- 
gression has  to  be  gradual. 

Yours  truly, 

Mr.  Edward  Higgins, 
Skagway,  Alaska. 
Dear  Sir: 

Our  inducement  to  you  to  number  yourself 
among  the  many  users  of  ''Standard  Brand" 
typewriter  ribbons  and  carbon  paper  is  the 
price.  If  more  than  130,000  of  the  best  people 
in  the  United  States  take  advantage  of  our 
low  prices  on  typewriter  ribbons  and  carbon 
paper,  why  don  t  you?  You  will  not  receive 
an  old,  dried-up  ribbon  that  has  been  on  the 
dealer's  shelf  for  months;  ours  are  made  fresh 
every  day.  A  little  cloth  and  ink  properly  com- 
bined is  not  worth  seventy-five  cents  or  a  dol- 
lar. Why  then  pay  it?  We  save  from  50  to 
100%  and  give  you  clean,  fresh  stock  that  does 
not  smut  or  fill  the  type,  but  adds  a  charm, 
taste  and  clearness  to  your  letter  which  are  im- 
possible with  other  makes. 

We  guarantee  that  after  you  have  given  our 
goods  a  trial,  we  will  cheerfully  return  the 
money  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  them. 
Under  this  guarantee  plan  you  have  every- 
thing to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose.  Why  not 
send  us  your  trial  order  to-day?  Fill  out  the 
enclosed  order  blank  and  send  us  postal  or 
express  money  order,  draft,  currency  or 
stamps,  subject  to  the  above  conditions.  Do 
it  now!  Reduced  prices  may  be  secured 
through  the  coupon  system,  which  is  explained 
on  the  slip. 

Yours  very  truly, 

O 

A  Discrimination 

Discernment,  discrimination  and  criticism 
are  not  synonjrmous  terms,  though  often  used 
as  such.  True  discernment  is  an  office  of  the 
human  understanding.  In  and  of  itself  it  is 
a  passive,  though  by  no  means  a  negative  qual- 
ity. When  this  passive  quality  of  the  under- 
standing becomes  active  we  discriminate.  Crit- 
icism differs  both  from  discernment  and  dis- 
crimination, though  it  involves  both. 

By  discernment  we  learn  to  know  good  from 
evil;  by  discrimination  we  choose  either  good 
or  evil;  by  criticism  we  undertake  to  approve 
or  condemn  either  good  or  evil.  Discernment 
and  discrimination  are  necessary  to  real  knowl- 
edge   and    correct    living.      We    employ    them 
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upon  ourselves.     We  employ  criticism  usually 
upon  others. 

It  is  one  thing  to  contrast  good  with  evil, 
another  to  choose  the  ffood  and  reject  the 
evil.  Here  our  teacher  is  experience  and  ob- 
servation and  our  motive  may  be  the  highest 
and  best.  It  is,  however,  a  very  different  thing 
to  contrast  another  person  with  ourselves,  for 
here  we  are  almost  certain  to  seek  out  all 
possible  blemishes  in  our  neishbor  and  all 
imaginable  perfections  in  ourselves.  Our  mo- 
tive may  be  that  of  self-instruction  and  im- 
provement, or  it  may  be  to  lift  ourselves  up 
at  the  expense  of  another. 

One  whose  attention  is  always  directed  to- 
ward the  imperfections  and  shortcomings  of 
others,  if  not  himself  guilty  of  equal  short- 
comings and  greater  vices,  will  find  little  time 
or  disposition  to  cultivate  the  beauties  and 
virtues  of  existence.  The  critic,  like  the  prac- 
tical Joker,  is  apt  to  be  exceedingly  averse 
to  taking  his  own  medicine.  It  is  often  the 
case  that  only  by  being  compelled  to  do  so, 
that  we  realize  the  nature  of  the  office  he  has 
voluntarily  assumed.  Not  infrequently  an 
individual  who  habitually  indulges  in  carping 
and  severe  criticism  imagines  that  he  conceals 
beneatli  this  captious  spirit  a  sincere  desire  to 
benefit  his  fellow  men.  It  is  very  questionable 
whether  anyone  has  ever  been  made  either 
wiser  or  better  by  being  continually  reminded 
of  his  faults  or  follies.  He  has  already  be- 
come sensible  of  them  and  desires  to  get  rid 
of  them.  He  may  be  helped  by  advice  or 
encouragement.  It  is  human  nature  to  deny 
and  retort  upon  the  accuser  when  charged  with 
personal  vices  or  errors.  The  force  of  criticism 
rests  in  its  passionless  Judgment  and  in  its 
lustification.  It  is  the  thing  that  needed  to 
be  said — the  thing  said  with  sorrow  rather  than 
with  exultation — that  carries  weight  and  com- 
pels repentance  and  reformation.  Discernment 
and  discrimination  belong  to  the  wise  and 
thoughtful  and  these  are  always  the  most  care- 
ful and  guarded  in  their  criticism  of  others. 
Princi])les  and  measures  may,  and  often  must 
be  discussed;  but  individuals  never.  Nothincr 
can  be  more  harmful  or  more  hinder  individual 
progress  than  personal  criticism  of  individuals. 
He  who  is  found  active  in  a  good  cause,  who 
stipulates  nothing  and  demands  nothing,  who 
takes  pains  to  commend  and  approve,  but  who 
never  condemns  and  criticises  others — such  a 
one  has  learned  the  true  spirit  of  discernment, 
and  the  wisest  understand. — Metaphysical  Mag- 
azine. 


Business  Letters 

Gentlemen : 

Your  letter  of  January  4,  enclosing  pole 
license,  is  received  and  in  reply  we  would  say 
that  we  will  remove  our  wires  from  your  poles 
in  Minneapolis  at  once.  We  are  much  sur- 
prised, however,  to  receive  this  request  from 
you,  for  the  reason  that  your  general  foreman 
was  granted  permission  to  take  out  three  of 
our  poles  on  Lake  Street,  between  47th  Avenue 
and  49th  Avenue  and  set  your  poles  in  place 
of  them,  giving  us  a  place  on  your  poles  for 
one  wire;  and  now  you  are  asking  us  to  pay 


for  this  wire.  This  wire  belongs  to  the  dty 
and  is  used  to  signal  the  pumping  station  for 
additional  pressure  in  case  of  fire.  We  are 
keeping  it  in  repair  free  of  cost.  If  you  in- 
sist upon  our  paying  rent  for  the  same,  we 
will  put  in  our  own  poles  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances we  can  hardly  ask  the  city  to 
bear  this  expense. 

Your  general  foreman  also  gave  us  permis- 
sion to  tie  to  your  poles  in  the  switching  yards. 
We  did  not  have  occasion  to  do  so  until  Aurust 
last,  when  your  general  manager  requested  us 
to  use  as  few  poles  as  possible  for  this  one 
wire  which  we  were  putting  up  at  that  time. 
We  certainly  would  not  have  taken  this  privi- 
lege without  first  having  permission  from  your 
company.  Please  send  us  a  bill  for  the  fifteen 
ties  in  the  yards  from  .August  10,  1901,  to 
June  10,  1909.    We  will  pay  for  them. 

We  believe  you  will  not  expect  us  to  pay 
for  the  ties  on  Lake  Street  in  view  of  the  abore 
explanation.  We  feel  that  we  have  been  placed 
in  a  false  position  in  this  matter  and  trust  you 
will  give  us  credit  for  doing  right. 

Very  respectfully. 

Dear  Sir: 

In  the  construction  and  reconstruction  worlc 
of  which  you  will  have  charge  along  the  lines 
of  the  Alabama  and  Gulf  Railroad,  you  should 
direct  your  foreman  carefully  as  to  the  placing 
of  wires  when  both  copper  and  iron  are  strung 
on  the  same  lead.  Iron  wire  will  begin  to  fan 
long  before  copper  wire  and  when  it  breaJis 
from  sleet  or  wind,  the  use  is  lost  of  the  iron 
wire  and  also  copper.  Please  remember  this 
in  your  work  and  in  the  planning  you  will  hare 
to  do. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  wish  to  tell  you  in  reply  to  your  letter  of 
February  13  that  I  am  carrying  $100,000  life 
insurance,  $75,000  being  in  the  company  repre- 
sented by  you.  My  reason  for  placing  the 
larger  part  of  my  insurance  in  your  company 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  no  fluctuating 
securities.  I  found  by  investigation  that  its 
entire  assets  consisted  of  first  mortgage  loans 
on  improved  farms — the  very  best  security  the 
world  affords  and  bringing  the  highest  rates 
of  interest.  Your  company,  in  my  opinion, 
not  only  holds  the  very  best  class  qf  assets, 
but  the  high  rate  of  interest  bome»l)y  these 
securities  enables  it  to  pay  its  policy  holders 
higher  dividends  than  any  other  company, 
thereby  greatly  reducing  the  cost  of  insurance. 

You  ought  to  write  any  man  wanting  good 
insurance  and  should  write  his  fuU  line  if  he 
will  only  investigate  the  financial  position  en- 
joyed by  the  Union  Central  Life  Insurance 
Company. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Gentlemen : 

We  have  to  ask  that  in  the  future  "you  will 
give  us  on  the  back  of  each  daily  report  a  full 
statement  of  the  occupancy  of  premises  insured 
so  that  we  may  have  a  more  intelligent  idea 
of  the  character  of  the  risk  we  are  assuming. 
This  applies,  of  course,  only  to  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  risks. 

Very  truly  yours. 
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And  not  one  situation  only.  There  are  several 
hundred  thousand  situations  to  which  the  Remington 
Typewriter  holds  the  keys-  and  the  only  keys. 

If  you  are  going  to  study  shorthand  and  type- 
writing, the  Remington  Typewriter  gives  you  your  best 
chance  because  there  are  vastly  more  Remington  Tj^pe- 
writers  in  use  today  than  any  otiier  make. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 
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mediocrity  to  expertness— from  the  ordinary  to  the  hijth-salaried  division  of  stenographers 
and  shorthiind  writers,  you  should  take  our  thorough  review  course  in 

Gregg  Shorthand  by  Mail 

Specially  Arranged  for  Home  Study 

COMPLETE    IN   18    UESSONS 

There  .nre  hundreds  of  shorthand  writers  that  could  bf  eipert  court  and  general  reporters  oi 
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sonal.     No  cWses.      Enroll  any  time.      Each  student  is 
inillviduatty  i-onductcd  through  the  course.     Send  at  once 
fur   our   KKI-:K  handsome,  illustrntcd  booklet,  telling  of 
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How  to  Organize  a  Shorthand  Club 

(Announced  page  961,  January  Greoo  Whiter) 

The  Winners 

Four  Prizes  of  $4  Each 

Mp.  D.  p.  McDonald,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Hallie  Wegel,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 
Miss  Daisy  Aldridge,  BoWling  Green,  Ky. 
Miss  S.  Pauline  Denton,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Two  Prizes  of  $2  Each 

Miss  Lucy  McMechan,  London,  Ontario,  Can. 
Ga  Em  Ka  Club,  Ca«per,  Wyo. 

Honorable  Mention 

O.  G.  A.  Clan  No.  1,  Carthage,  Mo. 
John  W.  Morgan,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


EIGHT  papers  and  constitutions  were 
received  in  the  contest  "How  to  Or- 
ganize a  Shorthand  Club."  These 
were  carefully  examined,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  authors  had  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  thought  upon  the  work. 
The  judges  were  unable  to  agree  on  one 
paper  as  deserving  the  prize  of  $20.00,  and 
therefore  a  division  was  made  as  shown 
above. 

The  individual  contributors  developed 
one  or  two  features  remarkably  well,  but 
showed  weakness  on  others.  When  the 
constitution  was  a  good  one  in  the  ideas 
presented,  it  lacked  in  arrangement,  ac- 
curacy and  neatness.  In  one  instance  the 
sub-heads,  "article"  and  "section,"  were 
entirely  omitted.  These  defects  were,  of 
course,  taken  into  account  by  the  judges. 

Nearly  all  the  contestants  spent  more 
time  upon  the  constitutions  and  by-laws 
than  they  did  upon  the  methods  of  or- 
ganizing the  club.  There  wasn't  a  paper 
that  would  have  served  as  a  complete 
^uide  to  a  novice  wishing  information  on 
how  to  go  about  organizing  a  shorthand 
club.  Our  advice  to  readers  is  to  take 
more  pains  with  their  grammar  and  sen- 
tence construction.  There  were  some  glar- 
ing defects  in  this  respect. 

There  is  a  fine  compliment  in  an  editorial 

Copyright,  1918,  by  the 


of  World's  Work,  back  in  1910,  written  by 
Mr.  Walter  H.  Page,  the  new  Ambassador 
to  Great  Britain.  It  bears  directly  on  our 
subject.  "Of  all  men  who  write  for 
periodical  literature  in  the  United  States, 
the  two  whose  manuscript  comes  invaiiably 
without  blemish — neat,  clear-cut,  brief, 
precise — are  Mr.  Chas.  W.  Eliot,  Presi- 
dent-emeritus of  Harvard  University,  alid 
Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  now  Governor  of 
New  Jersey."  To  exercise  care  in  the 
preparation  of  all  written  matter,  is  to  be 
placed  in  a  very  select  class  of  enviable 
persons.  Why  spoil  your  chances  of  fa- 
vorable consideration  by  'hurry  and  care- 
lessness ? 

The  judges  decided  that  since  it  was  not 
altogether  a  question  of  determining  the 
winner  or  winners  in  the  contest,  but  also 
an  opportunity  to  give  assistance  to  others 
desirous  of  forming  clubs,  the  most  useful 
and  satisfactory  thing  to  do  was  to  make  a 
composite  of  the  papers  on  "How  to  Or- 
ganize a  Shorthand  Club,"  and  also  of  the 
constitutions  and  by-laws.  In  making  these 
composites  the  judges  used  the  best  para- 
graphs submitted  on  the  various  necessary; 
parts  of  a  constitution  and  by-laws.  These 
efforts  resulted  in  a  constitution  which  we 
believe  should  serve  as  a  good  background 
for  others  intending  to  organize  shorthand 
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clubs.  The  paper  on  "How  to  Organize 
a  Shorthand  Club"  could  have  been  very 
much  longer  and  more  definite.  The 
judges  used  the  best  material  sent  in^  after 
arranging  it  in  logical  order. 

We  have  a  few  suggestions  to  make 
which  may  be  of  value.  The  model  con- 
stitution provides  for  a  monthly  business 
meeting  and  this  should  be  sufficient  for 
any  club.  The  social  and  entertainment 
meetings  can  be  held  weekly^  and  the  pro- 
grams can  be  made  instructive  and  inter- 
esting. Shorthand  and  typewriting  should 
form  a  part .  of  every  program^  followed 
by  amusements^  games,  and  perhaps  re- 
freshments. There  is  no  reason  why  the 
club  could  not  arrange  to  give  speed  con- 
tests in  both  shorthand  and  typewriting, 
offering  medals  or  prizes.  When  the  so- 
cial feature  is  the  chief  part  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  club  could  gather  at  the  home 
of  one  of  the  members.  In  the  summer,  the 
club  could  hold  a  picnic,  either  in  the  city 
or  at  a  lake  resort  nearby.  The  revenue 
of  the  club  could  be  greatly  increased  by 
having  non-resident  members.  There  will 
be  little  difficulty  in  securing  members  in 
and  out  of  town  if  the  club  maintains  a 
high  standard  of  instruction  and  entertain- 
ment at  its  meetings,  and  makes  itself  help- 
ful to  the  members  in  many  ways  which 
local  conditions  and  problems  will  readily 
suggest.  Stenographers  are  usually  good 
earners  and  it  ought  to  be  entirely  possible 
for  a  live  club  in  a  good-sized  town  to  get 
together  enough  funds  to  rent  a  fine  room 
and  even  to  build  a  small  cozy  club  house 
in  time. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  add  a  more  per- 
sonal word  about  the  contributors.  The 
Ga  Em  Ka  Club,  of  Casper,  Wyoming, 
and  "The  Gregg  Writers'  Club"  of  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.,  are  in  active  existence,  the 
one  an  exclusive  high  school  organization, 
and  the  other  a  private  school  club.  Miss 
S.  Pauline  Denton's  story  of  the  ups  and 
downs  experienced  in  getting  "The  Gregg 
Writers'  Club"  started  was  immensely  in- 
teresting and  full  of  helpful  thoughts. 
Mr.  Lee  A.  Wolfard,  head  of  the  Com- 
mercial Department  in  the  Natrona  County 
High  School,  Casper,  Wyoming,  told  in 
very  vigorous  and  well-chosen  language  of 
the  benefits  the  Ga  Em  Ka  Club  is 
providing  for  its  members.     The  O.  G.  A. 


Clan  No.  1  of  Carthage,  Mo.,  whose  good 
work  has  been  referred  to  in  the  O.  G.  A. 
Department  on  several  occasions,  is  also  a 
lining,  moving  organization  and  the  history 
of  its  formation  forwarded  by  the  secre- 
tary. Miss  M.  Faye  Rude,  is  omitted  here 
only  because  of  lack  of  space.  Mr.  D.  P. 
McDonald,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Miss 
Daisy  Aldridge,  of  Bowling  Green,  Ky., 
inform  us  that  they  are  at  present  engaged 
in  the  organization  of  clubs.  They  are 
working  along  the  right  lines  and  we  hope 
they  will  be  exceptionally  successful  from 
the  start.  Miss  Hallie  Wegel,  Fond  du 
Lac,  Wis.,  Miss  Lucy  McMechan,  London, 
Ont,  Canada,  and  Mr.  John  W.  Morgan, 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  are  probably  contemplating 
the  formation  of  clubs  in  their  respective 
towns,  although  they  have  not  told  us  so  in 
that  many  words. 

We  shall  be  very  glad  to  help  those  who 
are  forming  shorthand  clubs  by  answering 
questions  and  making  suggestions  when- 
ever we  can  do  so. 

O 

How  to  Organize  a  Shorthand 

Club 

[Note:  The  name  in  parentheses  indicates 
the  authorship  of  the  paragraph.  These  quota- 
tions have  been  selected  from  the  papers  sub- 
mitted because  of  their  value.] 

In  forming  a  shorthand  club  I  would  try 
to  start  with  a  nucleus  of  five  at  least,  bet- 
ter ten,  who  were  real  "live  wires,"  that 
is,  I  would  try  to  begin  a  club  with  those 
possessing  the  two  great  qualifications  for 
success,  i.  e\,  interest  and  enthusiasm. 

{McMechan) 

After  you  have  created  sentiment  suffi- 
cient to  enlist,  say,  a  dozen  first-class 
stenographers,  call  a  meeting.  Should  you 
live  in  a  city  of  considerable  size,  the 
newspaper  with  the  proper  circulation  will 
be  an  excellent  medium  for  reaching  the 
stenographers.  Nearly  all  large  city  news- 
papers conduct  what  is  commonly  known 
as  "Everybody's  Column" — and  they  will 
gladly  print  your  articles  touching  opon 
the  organization  of  a  club,  and  there  is  no 
charge  for  this  service.       {McDonald) 

The  names  of  all  the  stenographers  and 
shorthand  writers  should  be  ascertained, 
both  from  the  directory  and  from  ac- 
quaintances who  are  stenographers,  and 
a  mimeographed  letter  sent  to  each.  Short- 
hand students  who  intend  to  become  ste- 
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nographers  should  not  be  excluded  because 
they  have  not  completed  a  coarse  in  the 
study.  A  letter  like  the  following  should 
be  sent  to  each : 

Friend  Stenographer: 

Does  social  life  or  club  work  along  educa- 
tional lines  appeal  to  you?  Do  you  wish  to 
fit  yourself  for  a  better  position  and  increase 
your  income? 

We  propose  to  organize  a  stenographers*  and 
shorthand  writers'  club,  and  you  are  urged  to 
join.  We  need  your  assistance  and  efforts  to 
make  the  club  a  perfect  success.  You  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  results  can  be  obtained 
by  united  effort;  that  the  demand  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  unheeded  while  the  co-operation  of 
many  is  effectual. 

The  object  of  the  organization  is  to  promote 
the  professional  and  pecuniary  interests  of  all 
of  its  members  by  establishing  a  minimum 
wage  scale,  to  act  as  an  employment  bureau 
for  imemp?oyed  stenographers,  and  in  general, 
mutual  helpfulness. 

Further,  to  demand  sanitary  conditions,  well- 
ventilated  offices,  good  light,  an  eight-hour  day 
and  Saturday  half  holiday. 

It  is  also  our  intention  that  the  club  be  of 
educational  value  and  by  bringing  the  young 
people  together  furnish  opportunities  for  sociu 
intercourse.  We  plan  for  debates,  discussions 
of  current  events,  study  along  our  jspecial  line, 
contests  and  the  awaraing  or  pidzes  to  stimu- 
late interest  in  our  work.  We  can  give  dances, 
entertainments  and  banquets. 

It  is  a  common  cause,  you  need  the  organiza- 
tion, and  the  organization  needs  you.  We  are 
equally  interested  and,  therefore,  hope  that  you 
will  respond  to  the  call  and  support  us  at  our 
first  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  local  high  school 
on  June  25,  1913,  at  7:30  p.  m.  We  extend 
a  cordial  welcome  to  any  of  your  friends  who 
may  be  interested  in  shorthand  and  earnestly 
desire  their  attendance. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Bessie  Smith, 
Nellie   Gaylord, 
Emmet  Graham, 
Committee  for  Organization. 

(We  gel.) 

The  next  step  is  the  choice  of  a  meeting 
place.  If  you  arc  a  student  of  a  business 
college,  past  or  present,  try  to  have  the 
organization  meeting  take  place  in  that 
school.  The  progressive  school  proprietor 
will  willingly  grant  you  this  privilege. 
Should  your  organization  meeting  be  small, 
which  is  likely  to  be  the  case,  it  could 
take  place  in  some  home.  The  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  too,  will  welcome  such  a  gathering.  It 
is  advisable  that  the  first  or  the  organiza- 
tion meeting  be  well  advertised,  for  the 
larger  the  first  meeting,  the  more  en- 
thusiasm there  will  be.  (McDonald) 


A  shorthand  teacher  or  the  principal  of 
the  school  can  be  asked  to  open  the  meet- 
ing. After  he  has  stated  the  purpose  of 
the  organization  officers  can  be  elected. 
The  presiding  officer  who  opened  the  meet- 
ing or  some  other  speaker  who  has  been 
asked  to  speak  for  the  occasion,  can  then 
read  and  explain  the  constitution,  dwell- 
ing upon  the  necessity  of  organization  and 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom.  The 
constitution  cap  then  be  ratified 'and  signed 
by  all  those  in  favor  or  approving  of  it 
and  who  wish  to  become  members  of  the 
club.  The  dues  can  \>e  paid  to  the  treas- 
urer as  provided  for^  at  the  end  of  the 
meeting.  (  Wegel ) 

In  a  small  club  where  the  membership 
does  not  exceed  twenty  it  would  be  well 
if  the  meetings  were  held  in  the  homes  of 
the  members  in  turn,  if  possible,  and  at 
the  close,  refreshments  of  a  simple  kind 
were  served.  Make  »it  a  very  strict  rule 
that  the  meetings  will  not  exceed  an  hour 
and  a  half,  say  from  eight  p.  m.,  to  nine-* 
thirty  p.  m.,  and  with  the  social  half  hour, 
the  meeting  would  close  at  ten  p.  m.,  or 
ten-thirty  at  the  latest. 

In  planning  the  actual  program  of  the 
meeting  the  very  best  plan  to  follow  is  that 
of  having  the  individual  members  take 
part,  say,  two  or  three  each  evening,  as 
one  of  the  surest  essentials  of  success  lies 
in  giving  each  one  something  to  do.  How- 
ever, variety  could  be  given  to  the  meet- 
ings by  having  at  every  alternate  one,  if 
wished,  some  outside  speaker,  such  as  the 
principal  of  the  business  college,  the  head 
of  a  large  business  concern,  etc.,  to  give 
talks  on  various  business  themes.  Occa- 
sionally it  might  be  well  to  arrange  to 
have  some  well-known  or  prominent  social 
worker  address  the' club  and  this  occasion 
could  be  made  a  special  meeting  and  out- 
siders invited.  Get  the  members  to  be  on 
the  watch  for  articles  in  any  of  the  cur- 
rent magazines  dealing  with  various  econo- 
mic -problems^  such  as  hours  of  labor, 
wages,  sanitary  conditions  of  factories,  etc. 
Institute  a  question  box  as  part  of  the  meet- 
ings, as  some  who  are  too  shy  to  take  much 
open  part  in  the  meetings,  will  do  so  if 
they  can  in  a  silent  way.  Get  your  mem- 
bers to  give  papers  on  business  subjects 
and  allow  time  for  discussion  afterwards. 
Use   the   shorthand   plates   in   the    Gregg 
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Writer  for  a  drill.  A  solo  or  a  recitation 
would  add  to  the  brightness  of  the  evening. 
Then  at  the  end  of  the  season  have  a 
"grand"  closing,  either  in  the  form  of  a 
social  evening  or  a  picnic,  depending  upon 
the  time  when  the  club  decides  to  dis- 
continue meeting;  drop  all  meetings  until 
the  next  fall  as  everyone  will  go  to  work 
much  more  enthusiastically  the  next  sea- 
son by  having  had  a  rest.     {McMechan) 

We  believe  in  varietv.  Some  of  the  time 
is  spent  in  reading  in  chorus  from  the 
shorthand  in  the  Gregg  Writer,  some  on 
repetition  dictation  at  varying  rates  of 
speed,  some  on  new  and  difficult  dictation. 
Occasionally  I  put  some  work  on  the  board 
and  the  members  translate  as  I  write. 

Members  are  requested  to  bring  in  a 
list  of  the  words  the  outlines  for  which 
seem  difficult  to  them.  These  are  discussed 
and  signs  agreed  upon.  The  Club  is  also 
the  proud  possessor  of  a  set  of  Word  Sign 
Cards  with  which  we  play  solitaire.  Books 
on  shorthand  form  a  small  library  which  is 
at  the  disposal  of  members. 

The  Club  is  unusually  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing had  a  roopa  set  aside  by  the  Institute 
for  its  exclusive  use.  The  House  Com- 
mittee has  appropriately  decorated  the 
walls  with  pennants  and  banners  of  the 
school,  the  typewriter  companies,  and  the 
Gregg  Ovals.  {Denton) 

O 

The  Composite  Constitution  and 

By-Laws 

[Note:  The  best  features  of  all  the  Consti- 
tutions and  By-Laws  submitted  have  been 
woven  into  this  Constitution,  and  credit  is  given 
to  the  various  authors  by  printing  their  names 
in  parentheses  at  the  end  of  paragraphs.] 

Constitution 

This  organization  shall  be  known  as  **The 
Shorthand  Society  of  (your  city  and  state)." 

Article  I 
Objects 

Section  1.  To  unite  the  better  stenographers 
in  (your  city)  in  a  movement  tending  to  uplift 
the  profession  of  stenography. 

Sec.  2.  To  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  the 
incompetent  stenographer — to  assist  the  com- 
petent to  a  better  wage. 

Sec.  3.  To  be  of  material  assistance  to  the 
business  man  in  securing  thoroughly  competent 
amanuenses,  as  well  as  to  assist  the  members 
of  the  association  to  employment. 


Sec.  4.  To  increase  the  working  efficiency  of 
members  by  dictation  classes  and  lectures,  and 
by  having  the  members  acquainted  with  leading 
books  and  periodicals  of  their  profession. 

Sec.  5.  To  investigate  and  study  up-to-date 
office  appliances  and  to  become  proficient  in 
their  use. 

Sec.  6.  To  combat  questionable  systems  of 
shorthand  and  the  schools  teaching  them;  to 
uphold  and  endorse  reliable  systems  and  schools 
teaching  them. 

Sec.  7.  To  make  possible  social  gatherings 
for  the  promoting  of  fellowship  and  good-will 
among  members,  giving  the  organisation  the 
status  of  a  professional  club. 

(McDonald) 

Sec.  8.  To  preserve  our  natural  rights  and 
promote  our  pecuniary  interests  by  using  our 
united  efforts  to  bring  about  a  minimum  wage 
for  stenographers,  better  sanitary  conditions, 
well-ventilated  offices  and  an  eight-hour  day; 
to  act  as  an  employment  bureau  for  unem- 
ployed' members ;  to  further  the  spirit  of  mutual 
hislpfulness  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  life. 

(W€g€l) 

Article  II 
Membuship 

Section  1.  Any  stenographer  proposed  by  a 
member  who  satisfies  the  Membership  Commit- 
tee that  he  or  she  has  the  qualifications  of  a 
hig^-class  amanuensis,  shall  be  entitled  to  mem- 
bership in .  the  organisation. 

(McDonald) 

'  Ekthavce   Fee 

Sec.  2.  An  initiation  fee  of  96  cents  shall  be 
paid  by  each  new  member  in  addition  to  the 
regular  dues.  (Denton) 

Dubs 

Sec.  3.  Each  member  shall  pay  to  the  treas- 
urer dues  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  month, 
payable  in  advance.  (W§gel) 

HoNoaART   Mbmbebs 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  of  good  standing  and 
known  reputation  in  the  profession  may  be 
elected  to  honorary  membership  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  active  members  present  at 
any  regular  meeting.  Such  honorary  member 
shall  not  be  liable  for  any  dues  to  this  Club, 
and  therefore  has  no  vote  in  matters  coming 
before  it.  (Aldridge) 

FlKES 

Sec.  5.  A  ftne  of  5  cents  shall  be  impo^ 
upon  each  member  coming  late  without  satis- 
factory excuse    (Sec  by-laws — No.  10.) 

(Ga  Em  Ka  Club) 

Suspension 

Sec.  6.  Any  member  who  absents  himself  or 
herself  from  four  meetings  of  this  Club  without 
good  cause  shall  be  considered  as  a  non-mem- 
ber. (MeMichan) 

Article  III 

Officeks 

The  officers  of  the  association  shall  be: 
President 
Vice-president 
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Secretary 
Treasurer 
Sergeant-at-arms 
And  the  regular  term  of  their  office  shall  be 
one  year.  (O,  O.  A,  Clan  No,  1) 

Dtrms 

Section  1.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all 
meetings,  shall  be  a  member  ex-officio  of  all 
committees  appointed,  shall  be  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  ^hereinafter  provided 
for),  and  shall  perform  all  such  duties  as  are 
incident  to  his  office  and  which  are  properly 
required  of  him. 

Sec.  S.  The  Vice-president,  in  the  absence 
of  the  President,  shall  exercise  all  the  functions 
of  the  President  and  be  vested  with  all  his 
powers. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary,  on  instructions  from 
the  President,  shall  give  written  notice  of  all 
meetings,  shall  have  charge  of  all  papers  of 
the  organization,  shall  keep  a  record  of  the 
minutes  and  attendance  at  all  business  meet> 
ings,  and  shall  make  such  reports  and  perform 
such  other  duties  as  are  incident  to  the  office 
and  which  are  properly  required  of  that  officer 
by  the  organisation. 

Sec.  4.  The  Treasurer  shall  have  charge  of 
the  funds  of  the  society,  shall  conduct  the  bank- 
ing of  the  association  and  shall  authorize  all 
payments  and  audit  all  accounts  of  the  organi- 
sation; he  shall  keep  the  accounts  of  the  asso- 
ciation in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  5.  The  Sergcant-at-arms  shall  preserve 
order  at  all  times  while  the  Club  is  in  session. 

(O,  O.  A.  Clan  No.  1) 

Article  IV 

Meetings 

Section  1.  Regular  business  meetings  of  the 
organization  shall  be  held  on  the  last  Tuesday 
of  each  month  at  8:30  p.  m.,  the  place  of  meet- 
ing to  be  desisnated  by  the  President.  In  case 
this  date  should  fall  on  a  holiday  the  President 
has  the  power  of  naming  the  date  to  be  sub- 
stituted. 

Special  Meetings 

Sec.  2,  The  President  alone  shall  have  the 
power  of  calling  extra  or  special  association 
business  meetings;  but  the  head  of  each  com- 
mittee may  have  the  power  to  call  meetings  of 
his  committee,  at  which  committee  meeting 
business  may  be  transacted. 

(McDonald) 

Quorum 

Sec.  3.  A  quorum  shall  consist  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  in  good  standing. 

(O.  O.  A,  Clan  No.  J) 

Ohdeb  bF  Business 

Sec.  4.  The  order  of  business  at  each  meet- 
ing shall  be: 

1.  Roll  call 

2.  Reading  of  minutes 

3.  Special    business,    referred    matters, 

etc. 

4.  Reports  of  committees 


5.  Unfinished  business 

6.  New  business 

7.  Adjournment 

Article  V 

Committees 


(McDonald) 


Section  1.    The  President  shall  have  the  power 
to  appoint  all  regular  and  special  committees. 
Sec.  S.    Each  committee  shall  promptly  and 
thoroughly  perform  all  tasks  assigned  to  it. 

Sec.  3.  The  first  member  named  upon  a 
committee  shall  l>e  the  chairman,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  see  that  the  committee  accomplishes 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  appointed;  he 
shall  make  reports  to  the  President  at  each 
*  meeting. 

Sec.  4.  The  standing  committees  of  the 
organization  shall  be: 

An  executive  committee 
A  membership  committee 
A  rules  committee 
A  social  committee 
An  educational  committee 
An  investigation  committee 
A  press  committee 
A  financial  committee 
Sec.  5.    The  executive  committee  shall  com- 
prise aU  the  officers  of  the  association  and  the 
chairman  of  each  of  the  other  standing  com- 
mittees. 

Sec.  6.  The  executive  committee  shall  have 
power  to  transact  all  business  of  the  association 
and  direct  its  affairs  in  general. 

Sec.  7.  The  rules  committee  shall  draw  up 
all  rules  to  be  adopted  by  the  organization,  and 
shall  suggest  the  advisability  of  making  changes 
in  this  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 

Sec.  8.  The  membership  committee  shall 
have  in  hand  the  work  of  securing  new  mem- 
bers and  passing  upon  the  eligibility  of  pro- 
posed members. 

Sec.  9.  The  .social  committee  shall  have 
charge  of  the  social  activities  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

Sec.  10.  The  educational  conunittee  shall 
have  charge  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
educational  advantages  offered  by  the  organiza- 
tion. 

Sec.  11.  The  employment  committee  shall 
have  charge  of  the  emplo^inent  bureau. 

Sec.  13.  The  investigation  committee  shall 
investigate  such  systems  of  shorthand  and  such 
shorthand  schools  as  any  five  members  may 
question,  as  to  reliability,  and  attend  to  any 
other  business  referred  to  it  by  the  President. 

Sec.  13.  The  nress  committee  shall  have 
charge  of  the  publicity  and  advertising  of  the 
organization. 

Sec.  14.  The  financial  committee  shall  make 
it  its  duty  to  look  after  the  financial  matters 
of  the  organization  and  shall  act  as  a  board 
of  trustees. 

Rei.ation  of  Committees 

Sec.  15.  All  committees  shall  be  subservient 
to  the  executive  committee  and  shall  report  to 
it  at  each  regular  meeting. 

(McDonald) 
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Any  proposed  ameDdment  shall  be  submitted 
in  writing,  and  shall  not  be  acted  upon  until 
the  qext  meeting.  A  three-fourths  vote  shall 
be  required  to  adopt  any  amendinent. 

(Wtgel) 

Article  VII 
Rvi^ia  OF  Okdeb 
Roberts'    Rules    o(   Order   shall    govern    all 
meetings. 


Article  VIII 

COHPLAIKTI    AMD    ChABOU' 

Sec.  1.  Charges  may  be  preferred  against 
any  member  of  the  Club  for  dishonorable  or 
unprofessional  conduct,  or  conduct  unbecoming 
a  Mdy  or  a  gentleman,  but  such  charges  must 
be  In  writing,  specifying  fully  the  matter  com- 
plained of,  and  signed  by  the  person  or  persons 
mailing  the  same. 

Sec.  9.  Upon  the  presentation  of  charges 
against  any  opmber,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
President  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to 
Investigate  such  charge,  and  report  thereon  at 
the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Club. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  investi- 
gating committee  to  acquaint  the  accused  mem- 
ber with  the  charges,  together  with  a  notice  of 
the  time  and  place  of  hearing. 

Sec.  ♦.  Any  member  found  gullly  of  dis- 
honest, dishonorable  or  unprofessional  conduct 
by  the  investigating  committee  may  be  sus- 
pended or  expelled  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths 
of  the  active  members  present  at  the  meeting 
at  whidi  said  report  is  made. 

(Atdridgt) 


By-LiWB 

I.  Before  Incoming  memtiers  applictiti 
must  ratify  and  sign  the  Constitution. 

9.  A  three-fourths  vote  of  all  manbers  prts- 
ent  shall  authorize  all  expenditures. 

3.  AH  committees  elected  or  nominated  fat 
such  purpose  shall  submit  reports  to  the  Club 
which  shall  take  final  action  upon  them. 

4.  Members  shall  be  suspended  if  absenl 
from  three  consecutive  meetings. 

(O.  G.  A.  Clam  No.  I) 
&.    Important  measures  brought  before  tlu 
Club  shall  be  discussed  at  at  least  two  meeting; 
Iwfore  being  voted  upon. 

(Wtgil) 

6.     Each    member   shall   be   a   subscriber  lo 

some    current    shorthand    magasae    and    then 

shall  be   at  least  three  different  maguines  in 

circulation  in  the  club. 

(Oa  Bm  Ka  Club) 
T.  If  the  dues  remain  unpaid  for  six  montbt 
tlie  secretary  shall  report  the  fact  to  the  a- 
ecutive  committee,  who  may,  after  due  uotict 
to  the  memljer  in  arrears,  direct  that  the  naw 
of  the  memtter  be  stricken  from  the  roll. 

(Aldridgt) 
9.    The   President   shall   have   tlie   power  to 
appoint  all  regular  and  special  committees. 

9.  Money  collected  for  dues  shall  be  used 
only  for  the  business  and  educational  purpose 
of  the  Club  and  shall  not  be  used  for  sodat 
purposes. 

(McDomId) 

10.  Any  niFinirer  absent  from  a  rtgulsr 
meeting  sh'all  be  nssessed  five  cents. 

(Dtnlon) 

II.  The  money  belonging  to  the  Club  in  the 
tiands  of  the  Treasurer  ^all  be  kept  on  deposit 
in  the  First  National  Bank  of  this  city. 


Gregg  Writer  in  India 


THROUGH  t  L  e 
courtesy  of  Mr. 
D.  L.  Mnssel- 
inan,  president  of  the 
Gem  City  Business  Col- 
lege, Quincy,  III.,  we 
are  able  to  present  a 
photo-cut  of  Miss  Minnie 
Moyser,  a  GreRg  writer 
who  is  a  native  of  India. 
Miss  Moyser  came 
to  this  country,  first 
taking  a  thorough  drill 
in  English  and  the  ele- 
mentary studies  in  a 
Girls'  Preparatory 
School]  following  which 


she  attended  tlie  Gem 
City  Business  College, 
where  she  studied  all 
the  commercial  subjecls. 
including  Grt^  Short- 
hand. Upon  graduating 
she  returned  to  her  na- 
tive land  in  India.  She 
is  now  teaching  in  thr 
Mission  School  at  Bel- 
gaum,   India. 

We  are  glad  to  giTC 
this  interesting  -  news 
item  to  our  readers,  all 
of  whom  will  join  us  in 
wishing  Miss  Moyser 
continued  success. 
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The  Point  of  View— II 

(The  key  to  this  plate  will  be  given  next  month.) 
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The  Point  of  View— III 

(The  key  to  this  plate  will  be  given  next  month.) 
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Another  "White  House"  Writer 


THE  stenographic 
force  at  the 
White  House  has 
recently  been  augment- 
ed by  the  addition  of 
another  Gre^  Writer- 
Mr.  L.  H.  Weisenber- 
ger,  who  was  detailed 
from  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Mr,  Wdsenber- 
ger  writes  ns  as  follows : 
It  may  Interest  you  to 
know  that  I  am  the  third 
Greggite  eniplc)yed  at  the 
White  House.  I  am  not 
a  regular,  however,  hav- 
ing been  detailed  from  the 
Wnr  Department  a  month 
ago  for,  as  it  whs  then 
supposed,  two  or  three 
days'  work,  but  indieations 
now  are  that  I  wilt  )>e  there 


for  months  longer.  Tht 
War  Department  request- 
ed my  return,  but  the  re- 
quest was  not  complipd 
with.  I  lost  little  time  in 
acquaintlDg  myself  with 
Mr.  Swem  and  Mr.  John- 
son and  see  both  alroosi 
daily. 

He  says  further,  "In 
the  War  Department  1 
have  met  a  number  of 
Greggttes." 

Mr,  Weisenberger  re- 
ceived his  shorthand 
education  at  the  famous 
Gem  City  Business 
College,  Qnincy,  Illi- 
nois. We  congratulale 
Mr.  Weisenberger  on 
his  splendid  work. 


^^f€  Learner  aa(f 
His  Problems 


The  Difference  Between  Theory  and  Practice 

By  Rupert  P.  SoRelle 


THE  principles  of  shorthand,  like 
food,  are  vaiuable  only  if  assimi- 
lated. It  is  easy  to  read  the  sug- 
gestions given  in  this  department,  and 
think  that  because  you  understand  them 
Ihey  are  yours — and  that  you  will  remem- 
ber them  and  apply  them  unhesitatingly 
whenever  the  occasion  dem&nds !  But 
that  is  far  from  being  true.  Even  if  you 
liad  the  most  remarkable  sort  of  memory 
and  were  able  to  memorize  every  word 
written  here,  the  knowledge  would  be  of 
very  little  practical  use  to  you. 

Shorthand  is  practical  only  if  uted. 
That  this  fact  is  true  can  be  demonstrated 
by  a  very  simple  illustration :  You  go  to 
the  play,  the  cbutch,  or  a  lecture.  You 
hear  some  particularly  striking  thought 
beautifully  expressed  or  some  fascinating 
combination  of  words  that  you  want  to 
preserve.  You  make  a  mental  note  of  it 
and  say  "I'll  remember  that" — and  you 
do  make  an  earnest  attempt  at  it.  Then 
when  you  are  at  home  you  try  to  recall 
the  words.  The  impression  has  faded. 
You  can  remember  the  substance,  perhaps, 
but  the  exact  wording  Js  lost  to  you. 

Again,  some  word  you  encounter  in  read- 
ing wins  you  by  iia  appropriateness,  its 
beauty,  its  strangeness,  or  some  other  qual- 
ity, and  you  determine  forthwith  to  remem- 
ber it,  to  look  it  up  in  the  dictionary^add 
it  to  your  working  vocabulary.  But  when 
you  are  at  home  again  and  try  to  recall  it, 
the  word  has  passed  from  memory,  and 
left  only  a  regret. 

Theory  mnd  Practice  Distinguished 

Suppose  you  had  written  the  word  or 
sentence  down  in  your  note  book,  and  at 
your  spaK  moments  had  studied  it,  used 
~      i  combinations,  had  burned  it 


into  your  memory  by  using  it  again  and 
again.  Then  you  really  would  have  ac- 
complished something,  and  your  purpose 
and  energy  would  not  have  been  dissipated 
in  futile  intention.  ' 

Expertness  in  shorthand,  tike  all  other 
practical  arts,  consists  of  much  more  daing 
than  knoioing.  Theory,  of  course,  is  nec- 
essary ;  it  is  the  foundation,  but  practice  is 
the  superstructure. 

Practice  the  Result -Producer 

This  is  all  introductory  to  the  very 
simple  proposition,  that  if  you  want  to 
write  shorthand  well — acquire  the  xtyle 
that  will  entitle  you  to  O.  G.  A.  distinc- 
tion, and  the  practical  application  that  will 
give  you  a  worth-while  pay  envelope — 
some  very  real,  straight- frorei-the- shoulder, 
hard-bitting  executioii  must  accompany 
your  "intention"  and  the  theory  that  you 
can  easily  pick  up  at  one  reading. 

The  principles  of  the  system  and  the 
points  in  execution  are  really  very  few  in 
number.  They  are  readily  understood, 
and  can  be  learned  in  a  remarkably  short 
time.  In  order  to  obtain  skill  in  their  use, 
however,  judgment  in  applying  the  ele- 
ments in  actual  work  must  be  developed 
through  plenty  of  practice.  The  brain 
and  hand  must  be  trained  to  work  in  uni- 
son. The  elementary  principles  of  execu- 
tion already  explained,  if  practiced  prop- 
erly, will  carry  you  a  long  way  on  the  road 
to  cxccutional  skill.  But  to  do  this  they 
must  become  thoroughly  a  part  of  your 
working  organization.  Thoroughness  is 
of  supreme  importance,  because  a  principle 
indifferently  learned  is  a  cause  of  hesita- 
tion. And  hesitation  is  fatal  to  shorthand 
speed  progress. 
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<:^  A.  T.  &  S.  F.      Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry« 

^  B.  A  0«  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. 

(^o  B.  &  A*  Boston  &  Albany  R.  R. 

-;£;'  B.  £  M*  Boston  &  Ualne  R.  R. 

«^-  C*  N.  Canadian  Northern  Ry« 

^d  C.  P.  Canadian  Pacific  Ry. 

-^  *-— >  C.  of  G.  Central  of  Georgia  Ry. 

W-  C*  R,  R.  of  N,  J,   Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey, 

•'z  C.  V.  Central  Vermont  Ry. 


^    c^ 


C.  &  0.  Chesapeake  db  Ohio  Ry. 

^  o         C.  A  A.  Chicago  &  Alton  R.  R. 


d 


C..&  N.  W*  Chi<:ag9  &  North-Western  Ry. 

C.  B.  A  Q.  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R. 
C.  G.  W.  Chicago  Great  VTestern  Ry. 

•^         C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Chicago,  Milwaukee  ft  St.  Paul  Ry. 

c^  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  Chicago,  Rock  Island  ft  Pacific  Ry. 

£^         C.  C.  C.  ft  St.  L.       Cleveland.  Cin'ti.  Chicago  ft  St.  Louis  Ry. 

D.  L.  ft  ¥•  Delaware,  Lackawanna  ft  Western  R.  R« 
G.  T.                             Grand  Trunk  Ry. 
G.  N.                             Great  Northern  Ry. 
G.  W.                            Great  Western  Ry. 

<2>^  I.  C«  Illinois  Central  R.  R. 
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Getting  Out  of  the  Rut 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  ques- 
tion of  thoroughness.  By  too  much  con- 
scientiousness in  following  suggestions^  too 
strict  adherence  to  the  constant  pressure 
for  accuracy  of  detail^  you  may  get  caught 
in  the  meshes  of  servility^  and  he  afraid  to 
try  to  execute  a  single  outline  without  con- 
sulting the  dictionary,  your  teacher,  your 
friends,  your  relatives  and  acquaintances. 
Initiative  will  disappear.  You  will  ap- 
proach the  execution  of  the  simplest  word 
with  the  trepidition  of  an  ugly  and  sensi; 
live  man  facing  a  camera. 

This  idea  of  the  necessity  at  times  of 
throwing  off  the  restraining  hand  of  in- 
ertia has  been  'beautifully  expressed  by 
George  Herbert  Palmer  in  his  monograph 
on  "Self-Cultivation  in  English."  He 
says;  "There  is  something  enervating  in 
conscious  care.  Necessary  as  it  is  in  shap- 
ing our  purposes,  if  allowed  to  direct  and 
exclusively  control  consciousness,  it  breeds 
hesitation  and  feebleness.  Action  is  not 
excellent,  at  least,  until  spontaneous.  In 
piano-playing  we  begin  by  picking  out  each 
separate  note ;  but  we  do  not  call  the  result 
music  until  we  play  our  notes  by  the  hand- 
ful, heedless  of  how  each  is  formed.  And 
so  it  is  everywhere.  Consciously  selective 
conduct  is  elementary  and  inferior."  Do 
vou  see  the  application  to  shorthand  writ- 
ing? 

If  one  waits  until  he  has  mastered  every 
detail  of  shorthand,  knows  every  phrase 
and  has  reduced  it  to  the  utmost  refinement 
of  principle  and  technique,  and  does  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  practical  writing,  he  will 
delay  that  pleasure  a  long  time.  Not  that 
all  these  features  of  writing  are  in  them- 
selves difficult  to  learn,  but  to  get  a  work- 
ing command  of  them  requires  time  and 
much  practice. 

How  Self-Reliance  Helps 

Hence  in  the  learning  of  the  principles 
of  execution  it  is  a  valuable  and  necessary 
training  at  times  to  abandon  yourself  to 
the  uimost  freedom  of  movement  and  ac- 
tion, just  letting  the  forms  come  as  they 
will,  unconsciously,  unrestrained.  This  is 
needed  to  relieve  you  from  the  tension  of 
rule,  to  give  both  brain  and  hand  buoy- 
ancy, flexibility,  and  the  joy  of  freedom. 
But  it  does  not  mean  that  you  should  allow 


yourself  to  write  shorthand  that  looks  like 
a  Cubist  picture  of  "A  Gentleman  Eating 
Spaghetti."  Your  writing  should  still  bear 
some  little  resemblance  to  law  and  order. 
If  your  "conscious"  training,  however,  has 
been  of  the  right  kind,  there  will  be  no  dif- 
ficulty in  this  respect  because  the  muscles 
will  have  been  trained  to  respond  accu- 
rately to  the  proper  stimuli.  You  should 
consider  work  of  this  nature  rather  more 
in  the  nature  of  an  adventure,  a  change  in 
methods— -a  straying  away  from  the  beaten 
paths  for  the  sake  of  variety,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  your  own  strength — than 
as  an  order  of  regular  practice.  It  is  nec- 
essary at  times  to  remove  restraint  in  order 
that  you  may  feel  that  you  are  independent 
— that  you  may  exercise  your  own  judg- 
ment under  pressure  in  dealing  with  new 
problems. 

It  is  well  to  remember,  however,  that 
any  outline  you  write,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  leaves  a  certain  permanent  impres- 
sion, and  it  is  advisable,  of  course,  to  avoid 
as  much  as  possible  any  t^ind  of  repetition 
work  that  involves  poor  construction  or 
imperfect  execution. 


The  Patron  Saint  of  Stenog- 
raphy 

ELEVEN  hundred  stenographers  of 
various  nationalities  have  sent  a  pe- 
tition to  the  Pope  asking  that  St. 
Genesius  of  Aries  be  nominated  as  the 
patron  saint  of  their  profession.  The 
latest  news  we  have  seen  was  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  Pope  was  giving  the  petition 
careful  consideration,  but  the  illness  of 
His  Holiness  may  delay  final  consideration 
indefinitely. 

We  learn,  from  the  newspaper  accounts, 
that  St.  Genesius  was  a  secretary  in  the 
service  of  the  city  of  Aries.  The  Emperor 
Maximianus  Hercules  in  the  year  808  is- 
sued an  edict  against  the  Christians,  and 
it  appears  that  the  cities  coming  under 
Roman  dominion  had  to  record  all  edicts 
of  the  rulers.  St.  Genesius,  in  this  in- 
stance, refused  to  transcribe  the  Emperor's 
edict  against  his  own  people,  and  in  con- 
sequence suffered  martyrdom. 
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L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Ry. 

L.  E.  &  W.  Lake  Erie  &  Western  R.  R. 

L.  &   N.  E.  Lehigh  &  New  England  R.  R. 

^  L.  V.  Lehigh  Valley  Ry. 

L.  I.  Long  Island  R.  R. 

L.  &  N.  Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  R. 

3-    M.  C.  Michigan  Central  R.  R. 

-^^   M.  K,  &  T.  Missouri,  Kansas  db  Texas  Ry, 

7-^     M.  P.  Missouri  Pacific  Ry. 

M.  &  0.  Mobile  &  Ohio  R.  R. 

N.  Y.  C.'&  H.  R.  New  York  Central  &  fludson  River  R.  R. 
N.  Y.,  N-  H.  &  H.   New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R. 

1^     N.  P.  Northern  Pacific  Ry. 

^"^^    P.  M,  Pere  Marquette  R.  R. 

^     P.  &  R.  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Ry. 

^  ^  ^       Q.  0.  &  K.  C.  Quincy,  Omaha  &  Kansas  City  R.  H. 

^     S.  P.  Southern  Pacific  Ry. 

^     T.  &  P.  Texas  &  Pacific  R.  R. 

^  U.  P.  Union  Pacific  Ry. 

J  W.  C.  Wisconsin  Central  Ry. 

^sr— 7     Y.  &  M.  V.  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  R.  R. 
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The  Gregg  Shorthand  Association 

SILVER  JUBILEE  CONVENTION 
Twenty-filth  Anniversary  of  Gregg  Shorthand 

Convention:    August  11-15,  1913,  Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago 

Our  Slogan:    2,500  Members. 

Our  Object:    The  mutual  advancement  of  our  members. 

Our  Ooal:    The  perfection  of  Gregg  Shorthand  writing  throughout  the  world;  therefore, 
The  perfection  of  the  highest  standards  in  shorthand  writing. 


A  Letter  from  Miss  Pearl  A.  Power, 

Secretary 

TO  Old  Friends  and  New,  Greeting! 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  again  be  in  direct 
touch  with  the  Gregg  Shorthand 
Association.  This  year  it  is  a  distinct 
privilege^  for  do  we  not  celebrate  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  publication 
of  Gregg  Shorthand^  and  are  we  not  to 
have  a  Silver  Jubilee  meeting  at  our  Au- 
gust convention.^  For  us^  therefore^  no 
matter  how  arduous  the  task^  it  is^a  work 
of  joy,  for  it  means  that  the  Gregg  Short- 
hand Association^  at  its  meeting  in  Au- 
gust^ will,  we  hope,  register  more  mem- 
bers than  any  other  shorthand  association 
in  the  world;  very  nearly  more  than  all 
others  combined.  Is  not  that  a  distinction 
worth  working  for? 

Three  months  is  a  very  short  time  in 
which  to  accomplish  a  2,500-membership 
roll,  especially  when  the  officers  of  the 
Association  have  not  more  than  six  even- 
ings a  week  and  one  full  day  to  devote 
to  Association  matters.  Can  you  imagine 
what  work  it  means  to  write  to  over  two 
thousand  schools  teaching  Gregg  Short- 
band  in  this  country  alone ;  that  is,  to  write 
personal  letters  to  their  teachers,  encour- 
Agiiig  them  to  interest  their  students  and 
graduates  in  our  Association?  That  is 
what  the  officers  of  the  Association  have 
planned  to  do  in  their  campaign  for  a 
representative  membership,  and  that  is 
what  they  will  have  to  do  unless  our 
writers  voluntarily  join  us.  Moreover,  it 
is  the  least  we  can  do,  as  a  testimonial  to 
Mr.  Gregg,  in  return  for  what  he  has  done 
for  each  of  us  personally,  and  above  all, 
for  the  great  cause  of  shorthand  progress. 
Let  us  consider  for  a  moment,  and  as 
a  thinking  student  you  must  feel  a  sense 
of  -personal  pride  in  the  achievements 
which  Gregg  Shorthand  has  made  against 
the  severest  obstacles  for  years. 


Do  you  realize  what  opportunities  await 
you  as  a  writer  of  Gregg  Shorthand?  If 
you  do  not,  it  is  because  you  are  not  keep- 
ing in  touch  with  the  movements  of  our 
expert  writers  whose  achievements  have 
astonished  the  entire  shorthand  world. 
And  these  writers  once  began  as  students 
of  shorthand  writing,  even  as  you  began! 
We  who  have  writt^  Gregg  Shorthand  for 
many  years,  who  formerly  wrote  the  older 
style,  knew  long  ago  that  Gregg  Short- 
hand was  capable  of  all  this,  but  it  has 
been  a  difficult  matter  to  stem  the  tide  of 
prejudice.  Our  recent  public  records, 
however,  unassailable  as  they  are,  have 
vindicated  all  the  claims  made  for  Gregg 
Shorthand,  and  have  demonstrated  beyond 
question  the  great  superiority  of  Gregg 
Shorthand  over  every  other  system  of 
shorthand  writing  in  use  to-^ay. 

Do  you  not  feel  that  it  is  a  privilege  to 
be  identified  with  an  Association  represent- 
ing such  a  system  of  shorthand  writing? 

And  as  yet,  Gregg  Shorthand  is  but 
twenty-five  years  old.  What  will  it  not 
have  achieved  by  the  close  of  fifty  years? 
It  will  then  be  in  almost  universal  use. 

I  am  quite  certain,  therefore,  that  when 
this  magazine  is  circulated,  and  our  aspir- 
ing writers  have  had  a  chance  to  reflect 
on  what  this  year  means  in  the  history  of 
shorthand,  and  to  them  personally,  I 
shall  be  the  recipient  of  all  the  member- 
ships we  need.  How  gratifying  that  would 
be! 

If  we  are  to  reach  the  2,500-membership 
mark,  however,  our  plan  of  obtaining  mem- 
bers must  be  simplified  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. It  would  not  be  such  a  difficult  task 
after  all  if  each  of  our  good  friends  would 
contribute  just  his  little  share  of  co-opera- 
tion. But  it  is  of  no  use  to  send  out  letters  if 
our  writers  do  not  respond  to  them.  We 
feel,  though,  that  they  will  respond — al- 
most all  of  them;  and  it  is  just  as  easy  to 
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do  so  now  as  it  is  to  wait  until  later. 
Gregg  writers  are  generally  very  en- 
thusiastic and  very  loyal^  and  what  is  bet- 
ter stilly  their  interest  does  not  flag  as  the 
years  go  by^  as  many  letters  from  our 
earliest  writers  will  testify. 

Would  it  not  please  you  to  know  that 
you^  each  of  you^  with  but  little  effort^  may 
be  instrumental  in  making  the  Gregg 
Shorthand  Association  what  we  desire  it  to 
be,  and  what  it  should  be,  considering  the 
system  it  represents  ?  And  do  you  not  con- 
sider it  a  privilege  to  be  of  some  little  help 
— this  year  above  all  others.^  I  am  quite 
sure  you  do. 

Let  us  see  what  may  be  done.  Two 
thousand  fiveliundred  members  means: 

One  member  from  every  school  in  this 
country  teaching  the  system ;  or,  five  mem- 
bers from  each  of  500  of  our  loyal  friends ; 
or  ten  members  from  each  of  250  schools 
(and  we  have  nearly  ten  times  that  many 
schools) . 

Between  now  and  convention  time  there 
will  be  but  three  issues  of  the  magazine, 
including  this  issue.  We  shall  have  to. 
work  fast 

Is  there  a  Gregg  shorthand  teacher  who 
can  afford  not  to  be  a  member  of  the 
G.  S.  A.?  Does  not  every  shorthand 
teacher  need  to  be  in  close  touch  with  an 
association  which  concerns  his  or  her  work 
so  vitally?  Aside  from  this,  it  gives  pres- 
tige to  every  shorthand  teacher  which  none 
can  afford  to  be  without,  in  this  age  of 
competition  among  business  schools. 

Is  there  a  shorthand  school  using  the 
system  that  can  afford  not  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  National  Association?  In 
an  enthusiastic  school  of  from  50  to  200 
students,  it  would  seem  an  easy  matter  to 
obtain  at  least  ten  members,  but  if  for  any 
reason  this  is  not  possible,  yourself  and 
one  other  member  would  be  well  worth 
while. 

Is  there  a  writer  of  Gregg  Shorthand 
who  can  afford  not  to  belong  to  this  Asso- 
ciation? As  sure  as  you  are  a  writer  of 
Gregg  Shorthand  and  are  ambitious  and 
persevering,  you  will  eventually  find  your- 
self at  whatever  goal  you  covet,  if  you  de- 
sire it  that  much.  It  lies  with  you  to  per- 
severe. 

We  think  we  have  said  all  that  is  neces- 
sarv  in  this  matter.      The  fee  of  one  dollar 


entitles  each  member  to  a  copy  of  the 
printed  proceedings  of  the  convention 
when  issued.  It  also  entitles  him  this  year 
to  have  his  name  inscribed  on  the  Silver 
Jubilee  Roll  of  Gregg  Shorthand  writers. 
Just  what  form  this  Roll  will  assume,  we 
have  not  decided,  but  we  would  like  to 
have  the  name  of  every  writer  of  Gregg 
Shorthand  on  the  list.  It  will  be  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Gregg  as  a  fitting  remem- 
brance of  the  occasion. 

Hotel  Accommodations 

Just  a  word  as  to  hotel  accommodations. 
We  have  made  arrangements  with  the  man- 
agement  of  the  Hotel  LaSalle,  one  of  the 
finest  hotels  in  Chicago.  The  rates  will  be 
$2.00  per  day,  with  bath,  single  rooms. 
Suites  of  two  rooms  each  with  one  large 
connecting  bath,  one  person  in  each  room, 
$4.00,  or  $2.00  a  person;  four  persons  in 
each  suite,  $6.00,  or  $1.50  each;  three  per- 
sons in  each  suite,  $5.00.  The  meetings 
will  be  held  in  the  Grand  Ball  Room,  nine- 
teenth floor,  9:30  a.  m.  to  4:30  p.  m.,  each 
day;  and  the  banquet  will  be  in  the  Red 
Room.  (Signed)   Pearl  A.  Power. 


Words  of  Good  Cheer  from  Our  Members 

"I  hope  that  great  interest  will  be  mani- 
fested and  that  the  expected  9,500  members  wiU 
be  anxiously  awaiting  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Association.  I  am  sure  I  will  try  to  do  my 
*little  mite.'  .  .  .  Knowing  that  great  as- 
sistance will  be  given  me  through  the  Associa- 
tion," etc. — Bertha  B.  Johnson,   Wilkss-Barre, 

Pa. 

•  •     • 

"I  am  a  devout  Greggite  and  should  like  to 
be  in  close  touch  with  the  live  wires  of  our 
Great  System  and  take  an  active  part  in  the 
promotion    of   its   popularity." — Chas.   Orapek, 

East  Aurora,  N.  Y.     (C/o  Elbert  Hubbard.) 

•  •     • 

"I  have  just  read  of  the  Silver  Jubilee  of 
Gregg  Shorthand.  I  may  not  be  able  to  attend 
the  Jubilee  Meeting,  but  certainly  want  to  be 
on  the  Silver  Jubilee  Roll.  I  have  been  teach- 
ing Gregg  Shorthand  since  September,  1896— 
long  enough  to  know  its  merit^s  and  its  supe^ 
riority  over  the  position  systems.  Hoping  the 
Committee  will  meet  with  a  generous  response 
from  the  teachers  and  writers  of  the  sj-stem, 
and   with  kindest  personal   regards.    .    .    •" — 

Emma  Duncan,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 

•  •     » 

"Herewith  find  enclosed  $8.00  for  eight  mem- 
berships to  the  G.  S.  A.  I  expect  to  have  more 
to  send  in  soon."— <7«o.  H.  Zimpfer,  Miivstu- 
kee.  WU. 
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The  enclosed  is  in  payment  of  my  dues  for 
membership  in  the  G.  S.  A.  I  assure  you  that 
my  tardy  remittance  is  not  an  indication  of 
indifference  toward  the  Association  and  I  trust 
this  enclosure  will  not  be  too  late.  I  hope  to 
attend  the  convention.  .  .  ." — M.  Oertrude 
Willey,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

•  #    * 

**I  trust  we  shall  be  able  to  have  a  worthy 
celebration  of  the  Silver  Jubilee.  .  .  .  I  am 
contemplating  attending  another  convention  the 
ssame  month  and  do  not  want  to  arrange  for 
anything  which  will  conflict  with  the  Gregg 
convention,  as  I  expect  to  be  there." — Amy 
Park,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

«     •     • 

"I  hope  we  have  a  great  meeting  this  sum- 
mer. I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  send  other 
members  by  next  month.  All  my  pupils  are 
interested  and  wish  to  join  if  they  can." — Clyde 
Blanchard,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

»     «     * 

"It  will  give  me  g^eat  pleasure  to  be  one  of 
you  on  the  Jubilee  Roll.  I  am  sorry  I  have 
not  been  able  to  induce  anyone  else  to  join,  as 
yet,  but  I  expect  to  be  able  to  do  so.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  the  slogan  of  the  Association,  9,500 
members,  will  be  realized.  The  System  certainly 
deserves  this  recognition.  I  am  still  as  much 
interested  in  Gregg  Shorthand  as  ever,  and  will 
be  glad  to  hear  from  you  any  time  you  can 
drop  me  a  line.  I  expect,  however,  it  is  out  of 
the  question  just  now,  as  the  affairs  of  the 
Association  must  keep  you  very  busy.  With 
kindest  regards  and  best  wishes  for  your  con- 
tinued success,  and  that  of  the  Association  and 
all  its  members.  .  .  .  " — 25.  F.  MacOilivray, 
Kenora,  Ontario,  Canada. 

[N.  B. — Mr.  MacGilivray  is  one  of  our  oldest 
writers,  having  studied  Gregg  Shorthand  some 
eight  or  ten.  years  ago.  The  interest  he  has  so 
continuously  manifested  in  Gregg  Shorthand 
and  all  things  pertaining  to  it,  and  by  one  so 
far  from  the  center  of  its  activity,  is  encourag- 
ing, indeed,  and  should  be  an  incentive  to  more 
recent  writers  of  the  system.] 

•  «    # 

**I  expect  to  be  able  to  obtain  more  members 
for  you  in  the  near  future,  and  feel  sure  that 
your  efforts  will  be  crowned  with  success." — 

Jos.  A.  Bo^oers,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

•  «    « 

"A  dollar  herewith,  membership  fee.  Sorry 
so  late,  ,but  we  in  England  do  not  get  our 
Writer  until  end  of  each  month  of  issue,  unfor- 
tunately. I  am  delighted  you  are  moving  to 
recogBlse  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  Gregg.  Gregg 
is  a  name  that  is  going  to  stand  for  much  in 
the  near  future." — Wm.  H.  Ward,  Manchester, 

England. 

•  •     « 

"Of  course  I  want  to  have  a  part  in  the 
coming  shorthand  convention  and  celebration; 
so  I  enclose  a  one  dollar  bill  for  my  member- 
ship fee  in  the  greatest  shorthand  association 
in  the  world.  "With  best  wishes  for  the  success 
of  the  celebration,  I  am,  very  truly  yours." — 
Mary  E.  Lathrop,  Waupun,  Wisconsin. 


»» 


To  My  Fellow  **Greggites' 

(An  interesting  letter  from  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  G. 
S.  A.) 

Are  you  "boosting"  the  Gregg  Short- 
hand Association.^  Memphis  shorthand 
teachers  are  planning  to  go  in  a  body. 
Why  not  other  cities  fall  in  line  and  adopt 
this  plan? 

Are  you  planning  to  be  one  of  the  en- 
thusiastic crowd  which  meets  at  Chicago 
the  11th  of  August.'^  A  great  program  is 
being  arranged.  It  will  be  both  interest- 
ing and  instructive.  Aside  from  the  pro- 
gram^ it  will  be  well  worth  your  time  and 
money  to  receive  the  inspiration  which 
always  comes  from  such  meetings.  The 
leaders  of  our  profession  will  be  there. 
It  will  be  good  to  get  acquainted  with 
them.  To  rise  in  any  profession^  it  is 
necessary  to  get  acquainted  with  those  at 
the  top.  Many  a  precious  jewel  has  been 
left  in  the  roughs  because  it  was  not  dis- 
covered by  an  expert.  Come  out  and  get 
acquainted. 

Be  a  "booster"  for  your  profession  and 
your  system.  We  are  in  one  of  the  great- 
est fields  of  any  class  of  people  in  the 
world.  We  have  only  to  cultivate  the  soil. 
The  way  to  cultivate  the  soil  is  to  asso- 
ciate ideas^  to  concentrate  thoughts  and 
energies^  and  to  fill  them  with  enthusiasm. 
If  you  have  achieved  any  measure  of  suc- 
cess, come  out  and  let  the  world  know  it. 
Had  Mr.  Gregg  remained  silent  at  homC; 
where  would  our  great  system  have  been 
to-day.^  If  you  remain  at  home,  where 
will  you  be  to-morrow? 

If  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  attend  the 
Association,  send  in  your  membership  fee 
of  one  dollar,  at  once,  and  you  will  receive 
a  printed  copy  of  the  proceedings.  This 
will  be  worth  many  times  the  money. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  M.  Watters, 
Member  Executive  Committee. 

New  N.  S.  R.  A.  Contest  Rule 

The  last  sentence  of  paragraph  28  of 
the  rules  governing  the  speed  contest  has 
been  changed  to  read  as  follows: 

"Choice  of  position  at  tables  will  be 
decided  by  lot." 

J.  E.  Fuller,  Sec.  Coi^test  Committee. 
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The  O.  G.  A.  Test  Plate 

(For  key,  see  O.  G.  A.  Department,  March  number.) 
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"Order  of  Gregg  Artists" 

I  4  d>n  cooipOKd  of  uiiRJc  wrilen  of  ihc  tytura,  whidi  hu  for  in  obyccl  ihe 

development  of  uiiary  in  wriljng.      Thii  dcfwrnnenl  it  ihe  official 

ipolinnwji  of  the  dux      Conducted  by  Alice  L.  Rinne.  O.  G.  A.. 

32  S.  Wkbdih  Avenue^  Ciaav>.  ">  vuhom   dl  comnuniutioni 

reUiun  to  dui  depmmeni  diould  bi — '"* — ' — ' 


HOW  TO  BECOME  A 
tUke  t»o  ccwies  of  the 
'cry  bat  shorthand.  Sci 

department^ 


)lK>rthand  "plate"   which    will 
mot.     If  your  <   ..    . 


MEMBER  OF  THE  O.  G.  A.: 
itlcle  "O.  G.  A.  Teat"  in  your 
1  one  i-opy  to  the  editor  or  thia 
tain  for  comoariaon  with  the 
In    the    July 


try  (or  membership.  You  may  not  succeed  the  flrst  Ui 
lou  try.  hemuae  the  standard  Is  very  high.  But  yi 
will  not  know  until  you  do  try. 

Tile  emblem  of  the  clan  Is  a  triangle  enclosing  t 
characters  O.  G.  A.  The  left  side  of  the  tri&ntle  Btan 
(br  "theory,"  the  right  side  for  "accuracy"  and  the  ha 
for  "beauty"  — the  three  qualities  that  go  to  Dwke  i 
artistic  writing. 


AND  still  the  pspers  come  pouring 
in!  But  oh,  readers,  how  many 
good  things  we  are  finding  out  about 
jou!  And  what  good  things  we  are  accom- 
plishing. Just  listen  to  this^the  indom- 
itable S[Hrit  of  it: 

I  am  eneloglng  poatoffice  money  order  for 
S1.S5,  also  O.  G.  A.  tests  for  Ave  of  mf  atu- 
denti.    I  hope  the;  will  merit  jour  approval. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  have  scnool  since 
the  ittt  of  the  month,  as  our  Uttle  town  was 
flooded,  and  It  has  greatly  interfeted  with  our 
work.  I  had  hoped  to  have  many  more  to  send 
in  this  week,  but  will  try  to  get  them  in  before 
the  contest  closes. 

The  writer  of  this.  Miss  Hodges  of 
Massillon,  Ohio,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
president  of  Local  Order  No.  5.  Evi- 
dently those  Massillon  people  are  inter- 
eated  in  enlarging  their  club,  and  even 
floods  can't  stop  them ! 

Miss  Edna  P.  Ames  of  the  Bloom  Town- 
ship High  School,  Chicago  Heights,  111., 


sends  us  a  good  letter  which  we  believe  will 
show  you  what  she  thinks  of  the  O.  G.  A. 
Department : 

Enclosed  And  tlSi  aod  Ave  copies  of  the 
O.  G.  A.  test  for  March,  my  own,  and  Uiose  of 
four  of  my  pupils.  One  of  the  doss,  Arthur 
Ahrendt,  has  been  a  member  of  the  O.  G.  A.  for 
some  time.  The  others  have  promised  to  send 
In  their  own  papers,  and  we  are  hoping  the 
work  of  tbe  entire  doss  will  meet  trith  yoar 
approval,  so  that  all  may  have  the  honor  of 
becoming  members  of  the  O.  G.  A. 

I  will  appreciate  any  crttidsms  you  may  see 
flt  to  make  on  their  work  (or  my  own  I). 

Now,  Miss  Ames,  write  us  about  that 
Local  Order.  We  want  to  know  what  yon 
can  do  in  this  direction. 

Miss  Mabel  E.  Angus  of  the  Utica 
School  of  Commerce,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  never 
fails  us;  hence,  we  felt  no  surprise  upon 
receipt  of  her  letter,  which  reads: 

Enclosed  find  check  for  ^3S  for  nine  copies 
of  O.  G.  A.  test  in  March  Ortgg  Writtr,  which 
I  am  sending  you  in  separate  package,  my  own 
included. 

I  must  say  tliat  considerable  Interest  has  tieen 
aroused  through  this  test,  and  I  hope  by  next 
month  to  add  several  new  names  to  our  Ust 

I  trust  you  will  fiod  time  to  critldse  freely, 
as  the  stiidents  are  anxiously  awaiting  results 
from  headquarters. 

Aside  from  colling  attention  to  a  review  of 
tbe  wordsigns  and  tiie  vocabulary,  I  have  ren- 
dered no  assistance  other  than  a  request  to  re- 
duce the  siie  of  their  notes.    No  doubt  yon  win 


tests  and  I  am  confident  that  they  win  gladly 
welcome  any  criticism  (as  veil  as  the  O.  G.  A. 
Certlflcate,  If  merited). 

With  best  wishes  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
O.  G.  A.  clao,  I  am. 

The  Local  Order  Idea 
Little  did  Mr.  Rude,  of  the  Rude  Bros. 
Business  College,  Carthage,  Mo.,  think 
what  a  splendid  idea  he  started  when  he 
wrote  US  that  he  and  his  students  were 
desirons  of  organizing  a  Local  Order  of 
their  own.  From  his  first  letter,  which 
we  quoted  in  the  February   Department, 
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have  grown  seven  large  clubs^  all  hingeing^ 
of  course^  on  the  one  great  Order! 

Now,  we  mean  by  "seven  large  clubs" 
that  this  number  of  clans  has  been  organ- 
ised and  assigned  numbers.  So  many 
other  teachers  have  sent  us  papers  from 
several  of  their  students,  together  with 
the  information  that  they  expect  to  organ- 
ize a  club  of  this  nature,  that  we  want  to 
urge  you  all  to  write  us  just  as  soon  as 
you  have  had  your  first  meeting  and  elected 
officers.  The  seven  clubs  organized  up  to 
date,  together  with  the  names  of  the  teach- 
ers who  commenced  the  work  of  organiza- 
tion, are  as  follows: 

Local  Order  No.  1,  Carthage,  Mo.;  Mr. 
W.  Rude. 

Local  Order  No.  2,  Ottumwa,  Iowa;  Mr. 
Clyde  I.  Blanchard. 

Local  Order  No.  3,  Portsmouth,  Ohio; 
Mr.  J.  F.  Yenner. 

Local  Order  No.  4,  Bucyrus,  Ohio;  Miss 
Nellie  L.  Nusser. 

Local  Order  No.  5,  Massillon,  Ohio; 
Miss  Ida  L.  Hodges. 

Local  Order  No.  6,  Joplin,  Mo. ;  Mr.  C. 
C.  Carter. 

Local  Order  No.  7,  Broken  Bow,  Nebr. ; 
Mr.  Cyril  J.  Shaw. 

Local  Orders  Assigned  Numbers 

As  you  form  your  clubs  you  will  be  given 
numbers  and  added  to  our  list  with  a  com- 
plete record  card  of  the  officers  elected, 
etc.  You  see,  we  are  going  to  Jceep  on 
file  every  bit  of  information  about  you 
that  we  can  get.  We  want  to  know  what 
you  are  doing,  and  we  want  to  learn  of 
the  success  attending  your  efforts. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  hearing  about 
the  formation  of  a  Local  Order  in  the  West 
High  School,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Mr.  L. 
O.  Cummins,  merely  because  you  write  us 
that  your  students  are  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  Order  and  that  you  expect  to 
send  us  some  papers  from  your  classes. 
Don't  forget  us — and  we  promise,  in  turn, 
not  to  forget  you  when  you  get  started  on 
the  work. 

This  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  Roland 

M.  Frost  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  is  the  kind  we 

like: 

Enclosed  vou  will  find  twentv-flve  cents  to 
cover  the  examination  fee  for  the  O.  G.  A. 
Certificate.  I  have  been  contemplating  this 
attempt  for  some  time,  but  desired  to  become 


more  proficient  before  submitting  a  test  plate. 
I  am  talking  the  O.  G.  A.  strongly  here,  espe- 
ciallv  among  the  tc&chers  and  those  who  re- 
cently received  Teachers'  Certificates,  as  I  think 
it  is  a  good  movement  and  will  assist  not  only 
Miss  Beers  in  her  work,  but  will  be  an  incentive 
to  all  writers  of  Gregg  Shorthand  to  guard 
their  notes.  So  many  students  are  near-artists 
and  never  become  so  because  they  lack  that 
little  added  stimulus  of  co-operation  and  ap- 
preciation which  your  Order  supplies. 

Hoping  the  plates  will  meet  with  your  ap- 
proval and  that  I  may  be  of  future  service  to 
you  in  forwarding  this  movement  in  my  teach- 
ing, I  remain, 

Mr.  Frost's  name,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  given  in  the  March  Gregg  Writer  as 
one  of  those  to  whom  the  Teachers'  Cer- 
tificate was  recently  awarded.  He  took 
his  work  under  that  capable  instructor, 
Miss  Gertrude  Beers,  who  has  trained 
many  a  splendid  teacher  for  us.  Only  to- 
day our  examination  department  received  a 
letter  from  Miss  Beers  with  the  request 
that  we  mail  her  immediately  fifteen  sets 
of  examination  questions,  as  she  wished  to 
give  the  test  to  her  students  in  a  few  days. 
That  shows  the  results  Miss  Beers  accom- 
plishes. The  examination  for  our  Teach- 
ers' Certificate  is  now  given  by  mail,  as 
announced  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
magazine.  If  there  are  any  of  you  who 
don't  feel  confident  enough  to  take  the 
examination,  why  not  take  advantage  of 
the  help  to  be  derived  from  submitting 
your  tests  to  the  O.  G.  A*  Department? 

Here  are  prospects  for  a  large  Local 
Order!  Mr.  Loyd  G.  Millisor,  of  the 
Newark  (Ohio)  High  School,  writes: 

Enclosed  you  will  find  copy  for  O.  G,  A.  test, 
and  the  fee,  twenty-five  cents. 

I  am  teaching  the  system  for  the  first  time 
this  year  and  enjoy  it  very  much.  I  have  a 
class  of  forty.  Several  of- my  pupils  are  plan- 
ning to  send  in  work  this  week  or  next;  this  is 
vacation  week. 

I  studied  the  system  through  the  Company's 
Correspondence  Course  to  teachers,  having  fin- 
ished the  work  about  four  years  ago. 

Hoping  the  enclosed  will  pass  the  test,  I  an. 

When  you  bring  up  the  "Local  Order" 
idea  as  a  stimulus  we  are  sure,  Mr.  Milli- 
sor, that  every  one  of  your  students  will 
want  to  try  for  the  Certificate.  We  are 
doing  everything  we  can,  you  know,  to 
make  things  interesting  for  you  in  the  way 
of  symbolic  emblems  and  cuts  for  yoar 
letterheads,  and  so  on.  A  comparatively 
large  number  of  orders  for  cuts  for  letter^ 
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head  purposes  have  come  in  since  our  an- 
nouncement in  the  last  number.  Such 
things  convince  us  of  the  worth  of  our 
ideas  in  this  direction. 

We  were  glad  to  receive  a  club  of  eleven 
papers  from  our  loyal  friend^  Miss  Cora 
M.  Pryor,  of  the  High  School^  Blooming- 
ton^  111,  She  writes  that  her  students  en- 
joyed doing  this  work^  and  sends  us  the 
information  that  others  will  try  on  next 
month's  test! 

Thank  you,  Brother  Mathias,  for  the 
interest  and  enthusiasm  displayed  in  your 
letter  of  April  3.  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
receive  the  eight  tests  enclosed  and  yon 
and  your  students  will  hear  from  us  in  a 
short  time — and  we  expect  to  be  able  to 
enclose  a  Certificate  for  each  of  them ! 

Brother  Mathias  didn't  write  very  confi- 
dently, but  we  should  like  to  show  you  a 
few  samples  of  the  splendid  work  done 
under  his  direction.     His  letter  is,  in  part : 

No  doubt  you  are  surprised  at  the  temerity 
displayed  by  us  in  trying  for  an  O.  G.  A.  Cer- 
tificate. But  there  is  no  harm  in  trying.  En- 
closed you  will  find  twenty-five  cents  for  each 
paper  sent  for  your  inspection.  I  told '  the 
boys  to  write  botn  the  longhand  and  shorthand 
so  you  would  not  have  too  much  trouble  in 
deciphering  their  hieroglyphics. 

In  comparing  my  own  attempt  with  theirs 
you  can  see  that  each  one  did  his  work  without 
assistance  from  me.  I  notice  that  one  of  them 
has  some  original  phrasing.  While  it  would,  be 
a  great  pleasure  for  the  class  if  one  or  the 
other  were  to  receive  the  coveted  Certificate,  we 
humbly  leave  that  to  your  judgment.  If  we 
don*t  succeed,  we  will  try  again.  Should  there 
he  any  other  conditions  to  be  complied  with  in 
order  to  obtain  entrance  to  your  Order  of 
Gregg  Artists,  please  let  me  know. 

It  is  too  bad  that  the  applicants  went  to 
so  much  work  in  writing  out  the  longhand. 
Of  course  we  have  plenty  of  copies  of  the 
test  on  hand;  hence,  such  extra  work  is 
wholly  unnecessary,  but  we  appreciate  the 
spirit  that  prompted  it. 

A  Word  of  Explanation 

As  we  have  tried  to  tell  you  before,  this 
is  your  department.  We  try  to  make  it 
yourg  by  quoting  from  your  letters,  by 
answering  your  queries,  by  taking  up  your 
problems  with  you,  and  so  on;  but  please 
don't  be  offended  if  we  seem  to  neglect 
you  by  apparently  ignoring  your  letter  or 
-wYiAt  you  say.  It  isn't  that.  It  is  just 
the  old  cry  of  too  little  space.  We  could 
fill    up    a    whole    issue    of   the    magazine 


nearly  every  month  with  the  fine  letters 
sent  us. 

Brickbats  and  Bouquets 

There  aren't  many  blushes  visible  as  we 
acknowledge  to  you  that  there  are  many, 
many  bouquets  and  very  few  brickbats! 
Just  let  us  tell  you  a  little  of  the  appre- 
ciation shown  in  our  daily  mail. 

Mr.  T.  Leroy  Coultas  of  Lewiston, 
Idaho,  says: 

Yours  of  the  7th  enclosing  Certificate  of 
Membership  in  the  O.  G.  A.  received. 

I  assure  you  that  I  appreciate  having  gained 
the  distinction.  I  have  followed  the  movements 
of  the  organization  closely  from  its  beginning, 
and  was  delightfully  surprised  to  find  my  first 
contribution  acceptable. 

As  yet  I  have  not  tried  to  organize  the  Local 
Order  Idea  in  my  department,  but  have  called 
attention  to  the  O.  G.  A.  Department  of  the 
magazine.  Perhaps  with  my  own  membership 
as  an  inspiration,  I  can  now  take  the  matter 
up  to  a  successful  issue,  and  shall  certainly 
take  advantage  of  your  offer  to  assist  if  its 
promotion  does  not  materialize  as  I  think  it 
should. 

Wishing  the  Department  every  success,  I 
remain, 

Doesn't  this  letter  from  Mr.  Noel  Dau- 
phinais  of  Winnipeg,  Man.,  make  you  im- 
patient for  your  Certificate.^  Well,  you 
can  find  out  how  to  win  one  by  reading 
the  heading  of  the  Department ! 

It  is  with  feelings  of  the  utmost  delightful- 
ness  and  gratefulness  that  I  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  of  April  11,  including  the 
"so  desired  Certificate"  of  membership  in  the 
O.  G.  A. 

It  is  quite  tasty  and  distinctive  in  its  pre- 
sentation, and  I  shall  be  proud  to  avail  myself    . 
of  the  honors  and  privileges  it  confers  upon 
its  holders. 

Miss   Emma   Duncan   of  the   Syracuse 

Commercial     School,     Syracuse,     N.     Y., 

writes  a  nice  little  tribute: 

Your  kind  letter  enclosing  card  of  niember- 
ship  to  the  O.  G.  A.  is  received.  Thank  you, 
Miss  Rinne,  for  your  prompt  attention  to  my 
request,  and  I  heartily  agree  with  you  that  it  is 
well  worth  waiting  for. 

Remember  that  splendid  letter  given  in 
the  Department  last  month  from  Miss 
Nina  N.  O'Mealey  of  Saltfork,  Okla.? 
Listen  to  what  she  has  to  say  in  reply  to 
our  remarks: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  my  O.  G.  A.  Certificate 
and  this  month's  Writer.  I  am  certainly 
pleased  with  the  Certificate  and  wish  to  thank 
you  for  it. 

I  trust  that  my  letter  of  February  24  did 
not  convey  the  idea  that  I  would  for  a  moment 
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check  the  enthusiasm  of  anyone.  At  the  time 
the  letter  was  written,  I  had  in  mind  some 
students  of  the  system  who  needed  a  few  words 
of  encouragement  As  it  has  called  forth  your 
remarks,  those  remarks  may  be  the  means  of 
enabling  the  student  and  especially  the  self- 
taught  student  to  realise  and  to  appreciate  more 
fully  the  i%lue  of  the  Writer,  If  mose  remarics 
accomplish  this,  your  labor  has  not  been  in  vain. 
Your  Department  makes  me  think  tliat  (me  is 
not  a  full-grown  Gregsite  until  he  has  reached 
the  O.  G.  A.  height.  He  can  reach  this  height 
if  he  will  bask  in  ttie  sunshine  of  Gregg  theory, 
feast  on  practice,  practice,  practice,  and  drink 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Orega  WriUr. 

Yes,  I  shall  not  forget  me  pin  and  a  little 
later  shall  order  one 

A  Word  of  Advice 

Just  one  thing:  Every  day  we  receive 
a  letter 'or  two  saying  that  the  writers  are 
aware  that  their  tests  are  late^  bat  that 
they  hope  we  will  take  their  papers  into 
oonsideration  because  their  magasines  do 
not  reach  them  until  after  the  15th  of  the 
month.  Listen !  Your  papers  are  received 
and  accepted  until  the  15th  of  the  month 
following  the  date  of  publication.  Some- 
times when  the  magasine  is  a  little  late  in 
going  to  press  we  are  able  to  list  names 
even  later  than  that.  Your  papers  will 
always  receive  consideration  if  sent  in 
before  you  have  had  any  possible  chance 
of  comparing  them  with  the  plate  which 
appears  in  the  next  number  of  the  maga- 
sine. And^  of  course^  you  wouldn't  do 
that!  Then,  remember  further^  that  your 
papers  don't  come  up  for  consideration 
until  the  15th  of  the  month,  and  that  no 
attempt  to  send  the  Certificates  or  make 
any  announcements  is  made  until  the  list 
is  made  up  for  publication  and  the  maga- 
zine well  on  its  way  to  the  press!  We 
want  your  complaints,  of  course,  if  you 
don't  receive  your  cards  or  if  you  don't 
hear  from  us,  but  we  do  ask  that  you  wait 
a  reasonable  length  of  time  before  writing 
us.  Just  think!  Three  hundred  papers 
received  on  the  February  test!  Why,  we 
are  still  sending  out  Certificates  on  those 
papers.    And  now  to  begin  on  the  March! 

A  word  or  two  to  our  foreign  readers 
would  perhaps  not  come  in  amiss  at  this 
time.  Your  papers  are  received,  but  not 
very  often  in  time  to  be  examined  with  the 
current  test.  But  do  not  let  that  discour- 
age you.  Just  send  them  along  and  be 
sure  that  your  names  will  appear  in  a  later 
issue. 


The  O.  G.  A.  Test 

Mirage 

[If  you  need  drill  on  the  ready  fonnation 
of  new  and  difficult  outlines,  submit  this  ''copy*' 
for  correction.  Perhaps  we  can  aid  you  with 
our  suggestions. — Editor,] 

There  is  no  word  in  our  vocabulary  whidi 
presents  a  broader  field  for  conjecture  than 
this  enigmatical  term,  representing,  as  it  does, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  perplexing  phe- 
nomena of  nature.  That  the  mirage  of  Sahara, 
for  instance,  is  produced  by  certain  atmospiieric 
conditions  is  well  known,  but  exactly  what  these 
conditions  are,  and  what  they  present  to  tiie 
eye,  are  by  no  means  perfectly  dear. 

Encyclopedias  are  vague  in  the  analysis  of 
the  problem;  they  assume  that  distant  cities  or 
remote  oases  are  thus  seen  reflected  upon  the 
heavens.  This,  however,  Cjannot  always  be  satis- 
factorily sustained,  because  the  visions  observed 
by  travelers  do  not  cpnform  invariably  with 
topographical  facts  as  they  exist;  in  fact,  the 
delineations  have  usually  been  of  too  phantas- 
magorical  a  character  to  be  accounted  for  io 
this  way.  Metaphysical  science  recognizes  laws 
which  seem  to  solve  the  question  more  definitely 
and  more  lucidly  than  any  hitherto  adduced.  It 
maintains  that  impressions  of  everything  tiiat 
transpires  on  the  planet  are  projected  upon  its 
atmosphere  as  impressions  are  cast  upon  the 
mind,  and  that  no  such  impression  is  ever  lost 
If  this  be  true,  the  history  of  the  past  is  written 
subjectively  upon  the  earth's  environment,  as 
indelibly  as  the  experience  of  a  human  life  is 
transcribed  upon  the  tablet  of  mind. 

By  analogy,  then,  atmosphere  is  to  the  ter- 
restrial orb  identically  what  mind  is  to  tlie  in- 
dividual ego — a  field  in  which  it  operates;  a 
mirror  in  wliich  all  its  processes  are  legibly  re- 
corded. Pursuing  the  analogy  further,  we  find 
the  reflecting  and  refracting  qualities  of  light 
repeated  in  the  recollective  faculties  of  mind. 
For  example,  certain  mental  attributes  are 
called  into  action  to  reproduce  mental  data; 
these  are  the  reflective  and  refractive  qualities 
of  lisht,  which  present  a  mirage  upon  the  at- 
mosimerical  sensorium  of  the  plaifet.  If  the 
past  can  be  recalled  at  will,  so  far  as  it  pertains 
to  individual  experience,  why  may  not  synthet- 
ical laws — under  favorable  atmospheric  condi- 
tions— ^reproduce  accurate  images  of  what  has 
transpired  on  the  planet?  Tne  territory  of 
Sahara,  that  arid  expanse  of  burning  sand' and 
torrid  air  which  sterilises  a  section  of  other- 
wise luxuriant  Africa,  must  have  been  at  some 
early  epoch  a  fruitful  and  highly  cultivated 
country,  inhabited  l^y  a  race  of  cultured  people 
who  have  bequeathed  imperishable  monuments 
to  posterity  in  those  colossal  structures  which 
place  Egypt  at  the  acme  of  architectural 
achievement.  Magnificent  cities  must  hare 
marked  contemporaneous  history,  whose  phaiH 
tom  domes  and  minarets  are  immortalised  by 
the  vaporiess  reflections  of  that  atmospheric 
mirror. 

Fertile  land  and  shimmering  water  have  thos 
survived  the  volcanic  agitation  tiiat  inundated 
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the  regioii  with  a  deluge  of  sand,  and  the  sheik 
of  to-day  who  rules  his  nomadic  clan  or  teaches 
Mohammedanism  in  tiie  Oriental  mosques*  is  a 
relic  of  that  venerable  civilization  which  has  set 
the  seal  of  divinity  upon  occult  law.  lliese 
shifting  illusions  of  the  air  unroll  the  scroll  of 
the  pasty  and  depict  such  data  as  should  lead 
our  thouffht  into  profound  archaic  research; 
that  flood  of  arid  sand  has  drawn  a  vdl  over 
a  prolific  chapter  of  human  events  whose  secrets 
must  be  discovered,  if  discovered  at  all,  by  such 
esoteric  methods  as  can  guide  the  mind  back- 
ward through  ases  of  crystallized  facts. — Paul 
Avenel,  in  Intelligence. 

List  of  New  Members 

Edna  M.  Ackerman,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Chester  A.  Adams,  Broken  Bow,  Nebr. 

Mildred  B.  Allen,  Portland,  Me. 

Edna  P.  Ames,  Chicago  Heights,  lU. 

Esther  R.  Anderson,  Chicago  Heights,  111. 

Mabel  £.  Angus,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Marie  Annen,  Massillon,  Ohio. 

Litchfield  W.  Anstess,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Amy  L.  Armagast,  Strongs  Kans. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Ball,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

L.  A.  Bartel,  Massillon,  Ohio. 

Lucile  Bash,  MasdUon,  O^io. 

Gladys  Beach,  Samia,  Ont,  Can. 

W.  C.  Begley,  Glenn,  Ky. 

Helen  Bishop,  Bloomington,  III. 

Florence  R.  Boyle,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Bo]me,  Aurora,  Nebr. 

D.  W.  Brawley,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Louise  Briscoe,  Bloomington,  111. 

Pearl  Buckle,  Samia»  Ont.,  Can. 

Ethel  Bums,  Broken  Bow,  Nebr. 

Ethel  M.  Bums,  Waukegan,  111. 

Catherine  V.  Cahalane,  Manchester,  N.  H 

Marion  F.  Calkins,  Brockton,  Mass. 

Edward  Campbell,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Fay  Gamer,  Massillon,  Ohio. 

Hermon  A.  Carter,  Montello,  Mass. 

Josephine  Ciardi,  Nutley,  N.  J. 

W.  H.  Coppedge,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Helen  M.  Comell,  Carthage,  Mo. 

L.  O.  Cummins,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Bessie  I.  Currah,  Samia,  Ont.,  Can. 

Fay  Cutting,  Bloomington,  111. 

Mrs.  Josepmne  C.  Daley,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Misnon  DeVine,  Brewster,  Ohio. 

Lida  A.  Diehl,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Mary  A.  Doyle,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Margaret  B.  Draper,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Miss  £.  Eastman,  Ottawa,  Ont,  Can. 

I>orothy  F.  Eberman,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Fanny  Eggers,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Burwell  Evans,  Aurora,  Nebr. 

Joseph  Walter  Ferman,  Donnybrook,  N.  D. 

IVinifred  Finn,  Brockton,  Mass. 

Margaret  Forrest,  Chicago  Heights,  111. 

Arvid  L.  Fransen,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Roland  M.  Frost,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Ix>retta  Garrea,  Glen  wood.  III. 

Maomi  M.  Goldthwaite,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Madeline  Gray,  Whitman,  Mass. 

V.  Gertrude  Hall,  Samia,  Ont,  Can. 

Irene  Hamel,  Massillon,  Ohio. 

][>ola  Henion,  Litchfield,  Minn. 


L.  Belle  Hewson,  Dorchester,  Maas. 
L.  R.  Hiatt,  Brookfield,  Mo. 
Paul  T.  Hoffman,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Clara  F.  Hotaling,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Opal  Iliff,  Chicago  Heights,  IlL 
Elwood  IngersoU,  New  Yoric  City. 
Eunice  Irvin,  Joplin,  Mo. 
Flora  Jahn,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 
Margaret  A.  Jenninss,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Afton  Jensen,  Mt  Pleasant,  Utah. 
Alta  Jensen,  Mt  Pleasant,  Utah. 
Maud  Jessaman,  JIdanchester,  N.  H. 
Elmer  P.  Johnson,  Brockton,  Mass. 
Emma  Johnson,  Samia,  Ont,  Can. 
Irene  O.  Johnson,  Whitman,  Mass. 
Herbert  H.  Jordan,  Decatur,  IlL 
Bertha  N.  Kaler,  Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 
Matilda  Kattler,  Quincy,  III. 
Isabella  C.  Kelleher,  Brockton,  Mass. 
Hazd  Kelley,  Newark,  Ohio. 
M.  M.  Kni^t,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
Dagma  Knudson,  Kiel,  Wis. 
Marie  Labby,  Marquette,  Mich. 
Harold  W.  Lamp,  Newark,  Ohio. 
Ben  W.  Land,  Bloomington,  111. 
Violet  Lapham,  Samia,  Ont,  Can. 
C.  H.  Leasure,  McKeesport,  Pa. 
Alice  Leckie,  Samia,  Ont.,  Can. 
Helen  Leonard,  JoUet,  III. 
Lily  Leah  Levin,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Rebecca  Lieberman,  New  York  City. 
Rosa  Lulow,  Aurora,  Nebr. 
T.  S.  Lyon,  Liverpool,  Eng. 
Grace  Mair,  Samia,  O^t,  Can. 
Brother  Mathias,  Qndnnati,  Ohio. 
Charles  Mazey,  New  Yoric  City. 
Catherine  McDonald,  Brockton,  Mass. 
Lester  McDowell,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
A.  V.  Mclvor,  Ault,  Colo. 
Viola  McKay,  Bishop,  Cal. 
Edward  Medeweller,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Loyd  G.  Mllllsor,  Newark,  Ohio. 
Frank  E.  Mots,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
L.  J.  Mussehnan,  Coeur  d'Alcne,  Idaho. 
I^uis  Neumann,  Bloomington,  111. 

E.  J.  Nieghom,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 
Carol  Oberdorfer,  Bloomin^n,  HI. 
Bertha  E.  Owens,  Canton,  111. 
Edyth  Pandolfe,  Chicago  Heights,  IlL 
Alice  Pehle,  Salt  I^e  City,  Utah. 
Florence  Peterson,  Bloomington,  111. 
Edward  Plogman,  Cincinnati,  O. 
George  E.  Pople,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Marguerite  Poronto,  Rutland,  Vt 
Edna'  M.  Prints,  Massillon,  Ohio. 
Cora  M.  Pryor,  Bloomington,  HI. 
Dorothy  Quiglev,  Joliet,  111. 

Ava  K.  Richards,  Joliet,  111. 
Lloyd  Rime,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 
Melville  Roberts,  Liverpool,  Eng. 
Evelyn  Roman,  New  York  City. 
May  Runkey,  Broken  Bow,  Nebr. 
H.  H.  Sawyer,  Newport,  Vt 
Valentine  Schill,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Otto  H.  Schmidt,  Cuero,  Tex. 
Ida  Schofield,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

F.  G.  Schuch,  McKeesport,  Pa. 
Alma  Schults,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Lily  Sedwick,  Samia,  Ont,  Can. 
Hugh  Sharp,  Jamestown,  Ky. 
Cyril  J.  Shaw,  Broken  Bow,  Nebr. 
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Harold  Smith,  Ma.ssillnn.  Ohio. 

Marie  Snead,  Joplin,  Mo, 

Prter  Spinncnweber,  CiDcinnati,  O. 

Charles  H.  Stelde,  CincinnaU,  O, 

Peter  R.  Stewart,  Jr.,  Beatrice,  Nebr. 

Louis  Stokke,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Florence  Summers,  Bloom  in  gton.  III. 

Alberta  Sutherliind,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

H.   W.   Swan,   Toowoomiwi,   Queensland,    j 

Maude  E.  Swope,  Santa  Crui,  Cal. 
BUwortJ)  Thee,  Massillon,  Ohio. 
Blanche  Thompson,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Robert  Thomson,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Kate  Thorn,  Samla.  Ont,  Can. 
Ray  TimmemiHii,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


J.  K.  Throne,  Lordsburg,  Cal. 

Arthur  G.  Tillman,  Columbus,  Wis. 

FlorenM  Tremaine,  Phoeniz,  ArU. 

Courtney  S.  Turner,  Atchison,  Kans. 

George  M.  Wald,  UHca,  N.  Y. 

James  Waltx,  Bloomln^n,  III. 

Florence  Weikert,  Massillon,  Ohio. 

J.  0.  Werlj^  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Florence  E.  Wilkinson,  JoUet,  III. 

Glenn  Wilson,  Newark,  Ohio. 

Richard  Felix  Wolff,  Son  Prandsco,  Cal. 

H.  G.  Wood,  Mt.  Pleasuit,  Utah. 

Lois  Wright,  Aurora,  Nebr. 

Arthur  WrigW,  McKeesport,  Pa. 

George  Wulf,  Bloominjiton,  III. 

Wm.  H.  Zimmeraian,  Evansville,  Wis. 


C0C 

The  Incompetent  Stenographer — Who  is  Responsible? 

By  A.  N.  Palmer,  New  York  aty 


A  LARGE  number  of  incompetent 
stenographers  and  bookkeepers  are 
being  sent  into  the  business  world. 
Is  it  the  fault  of  the  schools  or  of  the 
employing  public? 

In  an  attempt  to  answer  that  question  I 
real) I e  that  I  am  on 
thin  ice.  As  a  business 
school  proprietor  I  am 
inclined  to  be  chesty 
when  I  explain  the 
character  of  the  work 
done  in  my  own  school, 
and  as  a  business  man 
employing    bookkeepers  ^ 

and  stenographers,  1 
find  myself  too  often  in- 
clined to  criticise  the 
other  fellow's  school. 

Of    one    thing    I    am 
morally      certain,      and 
that  -is    that    inch     by 
inch,    the    private    busi- 
ness    schools     of     this  Mi.  a. 
country     have,     for     a 
quarter    of   a    century,   been    moving   up- 
grade toward  efficiency  in  all  departments. 
It  is  well  for  the  future  of  these  schools 
that  no  honest  proprietor  believes  his  in- 
stitution has  reached  the  apex  of  efficiency, 
or  ever  will.      There    is    always    enough 
wholesome  adverse  criticism  from  the  cm- 
ploying  public,  and  enough  partial  failures 
among  graduates,  to  correct  any  impres- 


sion   there    might    othetwise    be,    that    at 
last  we  hod  reached  so  near  perfection  in 
our  courses  of  study  and  practice  and  in 
the  teaching  corps,  that  we  no  longer  need 
to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  weak  spots. 
Since  I  was  asked  to  lead  in  a  discussian 
of  this  subject  it  has  oc- 
curred to  me  that  per- 
haps we  should  go  back 
of  the  employer  and  the 
school   for  some  of  the 
causes  affecting  the  ef- 
ficiency of   bookkeepers 
and  stenographers. 

What  about  the  home  as 
the  third  contributing 
cause  to  inefficiency? 

The  teachers  in  pri- 
vate business  schools, 
and  in  business  depart- 
ments of  high  schools, 
do  not  always  know  the 
kind  of  homes  that  pn- 
N.  Ptuin  pila    come    from.      The 

home  influence  may  frc- 
{piently  handicap  pupils  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  they  are  not  personally  re- 
sponsible for  lack  of  mental  vigor  and 
intelligent  response  to  the  conscientious 
efforts  of  the  best  teochers.  I  hsve 
known  bookkeepers  and  stenographers  who 
were  very  capable  under  ordinary  circnm- 
stances,  to  be  so  unbalanced  by  constaotly 
recurring    experiences    of    a    disagreeable 
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nature  at  home^  that  for  days  at  a  time 
they  were  unfitted  for  the  most  ordinary 
work.  Then  there  are  the  doting  parents 
who  believe  that  their  sons  and  daughters 
should  n6t  be  treated  as  ordinary  human 
clay^  but  should  be  the  objects  of  special 
privileges.  When  the  children  of  such 
parents  are  reprimanded  sharply  when 
they  are  late  in  reaching  their  desks^  when 
they  are  asked  to  remain  after  hours^  or  to 
return  in  the  evening  to  do  important  work^ 
or  when  the  expected  advance  in  salary 
does  not  materialize^  they  are  sure  to  find 
in  the  home  a  full  measure  of  maternal  and 
paternal  sympathy.  We  should  teach  our 
pupils  that  successful  business  men  have 
fought  for  commercial  supremacy;  that  to 
continue  to  hold  the  advantages  they  have 
gained  they  must  ilecessarily  be  cold- 
blooded^ and  in  a  measure  appear  heart- 
less to  boys  and  girls  who^  for  the  first 
time^  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
exacting  demands  of  a  well-conducted 
business  office. 

We  should  teach  our  pupils  that  advance- 
ment in  business  only  comes  to  those  who 
earn  it^  and  that  added  compensation  for 
services  rendered  is  often  rightly  with- 
held until  the  greater  earning  capacity  of 
the  bookkeeper  or  stenographer  has  fully 
offset  and  canceled  the  cost  of  the  first 
week  or  month  of  office  trainings  when  the* 
beginner  has  not  only  earned  nothings  but 
in  the  process  of  learning  has  required  the 
constant  attention  of  some  one  who  was 
earning  and  receiving  a  good  salary. 

We  should  make  our  pupils  realize  that 
the  business  men  to  whom  they  apply  for 
positions  have  no  interest  in  the  money 
that  they  have  spent  for  school  expenses^ 
or  the  length  of  time  they  have  attended  the 
business  school  or  business  department. 
They  should  know  that  it  is  a  question  of 
efficiency  only^  and  that  there  is  competi- 
tion in  efficiency  as  in  other  things. 

We  are,  I  am  sure,  teaching  efficiently  to 
our  pupils  the  principles  of  debit  and 
credit  and  their  elastic  application  and 
adaptation  to  as  many  varieties  of  business 
as  time  will  permit.  We  are  teaching 
rapidity  and  reasonable  accuracy  in  arith- 
metical work,  we  are  teaching  concentra- 
tion through  which  efficiency  may  come — 
basiness  forms,  commercial  penmanship, 
business  correspondence,  commercial  law. 


English,  spelling,  shorthand,  typewriting, 
and  other  branches  that  should  be  and 
usually  are  correlated  with  the  branches  I 
have  mentioned.  But  are  we  teaching  our 
pupils  the  duties  of  the  employee  toward 
the  employer?  Are  we  teaching  personal 
cleanliness,  neatness  in  person  and  dress, 
systematic  and  orderly  arrangement  of 
papers  and  materials  handled,  remember- 
ing always  that  the  teacher  has  not  taught 
until  the  pupil  has  learned.^ 

I  wrote  this  short  paper  yesterday,  and 
I  found  the  subject  so  absorbing  that  I 
prepared  as  much  as  I  thought  I  should 
be  able  to  read  in  the  time  allotted  me  be- 
fore I  even  touched  upon  the  employer's 
side  of  the  question,  but  there  are  others 
to  sympathize  with,  or  hammer  the  em- 
ployers, according  to  the  viewpoint  of 
those  who  follow  me. 

The  Profession  With  a  Future 

A  SPECIAL  writer  of  the  New  York 
Press  recently  wrote: 
"I've  been  profoundly  impressed 
of  late  with  the  place  and  importance  of 
stenographers.  I  happened  to  read  an- 
other notice  of  that  Jersey  City  girl  who 
did  such  record-breaking  work  on  Gov- 
ernor Wilson's  speech  of  acceptance.  She 
seems  to  know  her  business,  to  put  the 
matter  mildly.  And  she's  only  one  of 
many  thousand  girls  who  do.  Some  ste^ 
nographers  think  their  work  has  little 
future  in  it.  They  become  private  secre- 
taries, perhaps,  or  get  a  better  salary,  but 
that's  all  there  is  in  it,  they  say.  Don't 
you  believe  it !  There's  a  great  big  oppor- 
tunity in  it.  The  opportunity  to  make 
your  presence  felt  in  that  office  as  the  big- 
gest person  there!  The  person  every  one 
turns  to!  The  person  who  knows  every- 
thing! The  person  who  never  has  a 
grouch!  The  person  who  is  good  to  look 
at,  scrupulously  neat  and  clean  and  smil- 
ing! 'Little  future  in  it?'  There's  all 
the  future  there  is!  And  only  one  trick 
to  pull  off!  The  trick  of  being  a  GOOD 
stenographer,  a  stenographer  who  has  the 
art  of  making  things  go  easy  in  the  office." 


Students!  You'll  need  the  Writer  even 
more  next  year  than  you  have  during  your 
shorthand  course.  Renew  your  subscrip- 
tion now. 
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The  Blue  and  the  Gray 

(The  key  to  this  plate  will  be  given  next  month.) 
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A  LARGE  number  of  especially  inter- 
eating  cards  came  in  this  month. 
We  wish  that  you  might  see  them 
^those  from  across  the  water  in  particu- 
lar, so  welcome  to  ua  in  the  States— but  few 
would  reproduce  satisfactorily  if  reduced 
and  our  space  is  too  limited  to  give  them 
full-sized.  Indian  Bower,  an  Australian 
rival  of  the  Mammoth  Cave,  bits  of  Syd- 
ney, Melbourne  and  Wellington,  a  group 
of  London  miniatures,  two  shell-wrecked 
buildings  in  Mexico  City,  a  Norwegian 
bath  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  a 
delightful  glimpse  of  the  main  thorough- 
fare of  Buenos  Aires,  besides  a  view  of 
Morning  Glory  Hot  Spring  in  our  own 
Yellowstone  Park — and  many  others  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Dugan's  contribution  was  the  solid- 
looking  state's  prison  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 
to  which  he  dooms  any  of  the  fraternity 
who  fails  in  the  solemn  duty  and  courtesy 
of  answering  all  cards  received.  He 
should  be  a  good  jndge  of  the  efficacy  of 
this  punishment,  for  he  is  with  the  State 
Board  of  Health.  Any  questions  you  may 
have  to  put  to  Mr.  Dugan  on  health  mat- 
ters, he  will  gladly  do  his  best  to  answer. 
"The  development  of  better  notes"  is  his 
slogan. 

Mr.  Renning's  enthusiasm  is  contagious. 
"Perhaps,"  he  writes,  "there  are  some  who 
would  be  interested  in  trying  their  skill 
in  applying  the  system  to  the  Norwegian 
language,  to- which  I  have  applied  it  for 
some  time,  and  have  experienced  no  trouble 
whatever  in  taking  dictation  in  it  at  a  fair 
rate  of  speed.  A  great  majority  of  Gregg 
writers,  I  suppose,  know  something  about 
Norway  and  its  icy  mountains !  I  promise 
to  send  some  fine  scenic  views  from  a  coun- 
try which  I  think  beats  them  all  as  to  nat- 
ural splendor  and  beauty." 

Our  stamp  collectors  will  like  to  hear 
how  Mr.  Thomson  succeeds  in  protecting 
his   cards  on  the  journey  from  New  Zea- 


land, and  at  the  same  time  leaves  the 
stamp  in  its  accustomed  place  on  the  card 
Itself.  A  simple  but  effective  method! 
Just  cut  a  square  from  the  upper  right- 
hand  corner  of  the  envelope.  The  stamp 
can  then  be  canceled  by  the  postoffice  with- 
out difficulty,  while  it  will  remain  on  the 
card  to  be  preserved  after  the  envelope  has 
Iwen  destroyed. 

The  New  Members 
Boolcknpiiis 
Miss    F.    Williams,   Siivcrwood,   Toowoomba, 
Queensland ,  Austrslin. 

Col 
Paul  C,  Shnw,  Thomas,  W.  Va.     (Views  pre- 

Wylie  Famsworth,  Nicolette,  W.  Va,  (De- 
sires especially  to  hear  from  those  in  the  Civil 
Service.) 

F.irik  Renning,  Drammen,  Norway.  (Will 
be  glad  to  correspond  with  any  who  may  be 
interested  In  applying  Gregg  Shorthand  to  the 
Norwegian  language.) 

R.  D.  Buckner,  Calte  Bolivar,  I5B0,  Dept.  1, 
Buenos  Aires,  South  America.  (Would  like 
especially  to  receive  cards  from  those  who  write 
the  system  in  Spanish.) 

Violet  Jowett.  "Famley,"  Lily  Street,  Hurts- 
ville,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  Australia.  (Wishes  to 
correspond   in   Freneh  and   to  exchange  seenle 

Law 
Florence  L.  Riblet,  13ST  K.  Fourth  St.,  Can- 
ton, Ohio. 

Mmchine  MinufscturinB 
C.  R.  Shulpr,  P.  O.  BoK  9tS,  Salisbury.  N.  C. 
(Drag  ciipinft,  thraihing  and  iawmill  machin- 
ery.) 

Rillviy 
Thomas  H.  Thomson,  Head  Office,  Railways, 
WeUington,  New  Zealand. 

Louis  F.  Bnchman,  41  E.  Congress  St.,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.     (Northern  Pacifif.) 

Vera  Egkston,  19  N.  Main  St.,  Rutland,  VI. 
Rutland   Bttsineu  College. 
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Students 

Charles  W.  E.  Anderson,  2024  22d  Ave.,  Oak- 
land, Cal.    Heald'i  Business  ColUge. 

Helen  Bergman,  2200  Middle  St.,  Calumet, 
Mich.    High  School, 

Elmer  Carl,  556  Salem  Ave.,  Hagerstown, 
Md.     Washington  Co.  High  School, 

Roland  Ralph  Deboyd,  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
Box  511.     (Especially  interested  in  reporting.) 

George  A.  Denfeld,  R.  F.  D.  5,  Box  24,  Wau- 
sau.  Wis.    High  School,    (Prefers  scenic  cards.) 

Severen  J.  Dufresne,  St.  Stanislaus  College, 
Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss. 

Ethel  Fitch,  144  Congress  Ave.,  Chelsea, 
Mass.    High  School. 

Miss  A.  M.  Henchman,  Toowoomba,  Queens- 
land, Australia. 

Ralph  Merrill,  Livingston,  Mont.  Ysllotp- 
stone  Business  College.  (Would  like  to  corre- 
spond with  shorthand  teachers  or  those  intend- 
ing to  become  teachers.) 

Grace  Roskellv,  114  W.  Railroad  Ave., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.    High  School, 

Courtney  Turner,  1135  Commercial  St,  Atchi- 
son, Kans.  High  School.  (Prefers  views  of 
high  schools,  but  will  answer  all  cards.) 

G«oeral 

Willie  Ije  Breton,  Box  305,  Alamogordo, 
N.  M.  (Would  like  to  hear  from  those  who 
are  studying  shorthand  by  themselves.) 

Harold  S.  Dugan,  242  N.  Warren  St.,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J. 

Veronica  Adamski,  192  Ahmeek  St.,  I^u- 
rium,  Mich. 

John  H.  Albert,  35  Division  St.,  Ottawa, 
Ontario,  Canada. 

Julia  Banks,  265  Lincoln  St.,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.  (Would  like  to  hear  from  every  Gregg 
writer  in  the  world;  guarantees  to  answer  all 
cards  received.) 

M.  Brown,  21  Charles  St.,  Petersham,  Syd- 
ney, N.  S.  W.,  Australia.  (Scenic  views  pre- 
ferred.) 

Serena  DeGroote,  509  W.  Fourth  St.,  Misha- 
waka,  Ind. 

Harold  E.  Gardner,  410  W.  Lawrence  St., 
Mishawaka,  Ind.     (Views  preferred.) 

Miss  Zelma  Goldblatt,  45  Blossom  St.,  Chel- 
sea, Mass. 

Edith  Gustaveson,  2113  E.  15th  St.,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa. 

L.  Bruce  S.  Henderson,  "Arizona,'*  50  Spit 
Road,  Mosman,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  Australia. 
(Interested  in  collecting  stamps.) 

Lillian  R.  Hunt,  202  W.  Broadway,  Misha- 
waka, Ind.     (Prefers  views.) 

Eleanor  Kaplan,  112  Chestnut  St.,  Chelsea, 
Mass. 

Helen  E.  I^e,  202  Grant  St.,  Wausau,  Wis. 

Marjorie  Matthews,  Prospect,  N.  S.  W., 
Australia.  (Wishes  to  exchange  scenic  pos- 
tels.) 

Vera  Robertson,  "Cromville,"  York  Crescent, 
Netersham,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  Australia. 

Dorothy  Stevens,  26  Devonshire  Terrance, 
Avon  St.,  Hebe  Point,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  Aus- 
tralia.    (Stamp  collector.) 

Davis  Waring,  18  Melville  St.,  Augusta,  Me. 


.     Time  Thrift 

(The  key  to  this  plate  will  be  giren  next  mooth.) 
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Apparel  of  Stenographers 

THE  other  day  a  stenographer  in 
Washington  was  taken  suddenly  ill. 
A  physician  was  called  and  after 
examination  announced  that  she  had  tuber- 
culosis.   Her  friends  were  horrified. 

She  was  capable^  possessed  an  attractive 
appearance  and  winning  manner.  So  she 
secured  and  held  a  good  position  at  a  bet- 
ter salary  than  the  average  and  was  very 
fond  of  her  work. 

The  doctor  was  asked  to  explain.  He 
quickly  did  so. 

He  said  that  he  saw  every  day  half  a 
dozen  girls  in  various  stages  of  consump- 
tion, all  traceable  to  the  same  general 
causes.  These  stenographers,  he  ex- 
plained, work  in  over-heated  offices,  they 
must  come  and  go  to  their  work  daily  at 
the  same  hours,  rain,  shine,  or  storm.  They 
wear  the  same  apparel  on  the  street  as 
they  do  in  the  office,  which  is  usually  the 
drawing-room  style — transparent  waists, 
low-necked,  short-sleeved;  and  they  wear 
light  underwear,  silk  stockings  and 
"pumps."  They  scorn  the  use  of  rubbers 
and  umbrellas  even  in  the  wettest  weather. 

What  happens?  They  go  from  well- 
heated  offices  into  the  streets  with  their 
bodies  not  sufficiently  protected,  inviting 
premature  decline  and  fatal  illness.  Fre- 
quently girls  with  wet  feet  sit  at  their 
typewriters  all  day  and  think  nothing  of  it. 

"This  business  of  women's  dress,"  says 
the  physician,  "is  a  real  menace  to  the 
health  of  the  community.  There  has  got  to 
be  an  end  to  the  parading  of  palrty  clothes 
in  business  offices  during  business  hours, 
or  all  the  consumption  crusades  will  be 
waste  of  energy." 

Some  girls  laugh  at  this  talk  about  cob- 
web hosiery  and  peekaboo  waists.  Will 
you  learn  your  lesson  now — or  when  it  is 
too  late.'' 

"I  have  talked  plainly  to  this  girl,"  says 
the  same  doctor  above  quoted,  "but  in  her 
case  it  may  be  too  late  and  what  is  said  to 
her  will  not  be  heard  by  the  others  who  are 
in  the  way  of  following  in  her  footsteps." 

We  trust  that  a  word  to  the  wise  will  be 
worth  while. 


Letters  of  Recommendation 

(The  key  to  this  plate  will  be  given  next  month.) 


Better  late  than  never,  men,  but  better 
never  late. — Big  Ben. 
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Another  Forward  Step 


ALL  writers  of  the  system,  we  are 
sure,  will  be  glad  to  know  of  our 
plans  for  a  more  widespread  use  of 
Gregg  Shorthand  among  the  English- 
speaking  peoples.  They  feel,  as  we  do, 
that  the  rule  of  "the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number"  ought  to  prevail.  Their 
faith  in  the  system — proved  to  be  well 
placed  by  the  wealth  of  its  achievements — 
makes  each  one  a  loyal  advocate  of  its  ad- 
vantages. For  a  long  time  we  have 
thought  that  the  system  should  be  repre- 
sented in  England  as  it  is  represented  here 
— ^by  a  strong,  organized  business  force 
capable  of  rendering  services  to  all  writers 
and  teachers  of  the  system.  With  that 
idea  in  view  we  are  going  to  England — 
sailing  on  May  10th — to  build  up  an  or- 
ganization for  the  advancement  of  Gregg 
Shorthand  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
expect  to  return  about  the  last  week  in 
July. 

The  next  three  months  will  probably  be 
strenuous — but  interesting!  We  shall 
throw  ourselves  into  the  working  out  of 
this  problem  as  we  have  others,  as  we 
feel  that  it  is  time  that  the  students  of 


shorthand  in  the  Old  World  were  relieved 
of  the  burdens  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
"complexities,  perplexities,  and  eccentrici- 
ties" of  the  old,  shaded,  disjoined- vowel, 
position-writing,  geometrical  systems. 

The  forward  movement  in  shorthand  is 
going  to  assume  greater  proportions  than 
ever  before — it  is  going  to  be  almost  world- 
wide in  its  scope.  It  is  a  cause  we  hon- 
estly believe  worthy  of  the  best  thoughts 
and  efforts  of  all  who  understand  the  in- 
calculable benefits  that  may  be  derived 
from  a  system  that  has  done  so  much  to 
advance  the  interests  of  stenographers  in 
this  country.  Gregg  Shorthand  already 
has  a  big,  constantly  growing,  and  en- 
thusiastic following  in  Great  Britain.  The 
impulse  that  will  be  given  to  the  cause  of 
better  shorthand  by  these  new  plans- 
backed  by  our  organization — will,  we  arc 
sure,  have  an  immediate  and  lasting  effect. 

To  the  many  loyal  friends  of  Gr^ 
Shorthand  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, we  earnestly  appeal  for  support  and 
co-operation.  We  shall  welcome  letters  or 
suggestions  from  them  addressed  to  us  in 
care  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Institiite, 
Don  Chambers,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool. 
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Two  Great  Conventions 

CHICAGO  will  be  the  Mecca  of  short- 
hand writers  this  summer.  Two 
great  shorthand  conventions  are  go- 
ing to  be  held  in  that  city  in  two  successive 
weeks.  The  Gregg  Shorthand  Association 
will  hold  its  convention  in  Chicago  during 
the  week  of  August  llth^  and  the  National 
Shorthand  Reporters'  Association  will 
hold  its  convention  in  the  following  week. 
Both  organizations  have  selected  the  La- 
Salle  Hotels  with  its  superb  facilities^  as 
their  meeting  place. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that^  on  ac- 
count of  the  celebration  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Anniversary  of  the  publication  of 
Gregg  Shorthand^  the  meeting  of  the  G.  S. 
A.  this  year  will  be  the  largest  gathering 
of  shorthand  writers  and  teachers  ever 
held  on  this  continent,  and  possibly  the 
largest  and  most  notable  shorthand  gath- 
ering ever  held  in  the  world.  It  will  be 
notable  because  it  will  bring  together  the 
writers  and  teachers  of  one  system — 
writers  and  teachers  whose  interests  are 
inseparably  woven  into  a  common  cause. 

As  the  G.  S.  A.  Convention  precedes 
that  of  the  National  Shorthand  Reporters' 
Association,  many  of  these  who  attend  it 
will  stop  over  for  the  Reporters'  conven- 
tion— and  especially  to  witness  the  Na- 
tional Shorthand  Speed  Contest  for  the 
shorthand  championship. 

The  two  conventions  being  held  in  the 
same  city,  one  following  upon  the  heels  of 
the  other,  will  afford  shorthand  writers  of 
all  creeds  such  an  opportunity  as  has 
never  been  offered  before.  We  urge  all 
who  can  possibly  do  so  to  attend  both  con- 
ventions. A  contact  with  the  men  and 
women  who  will  be  there,  the  discussions, 
and  other  features  of  the  conventions  will 
be  something  you  will  look  back  upon  as 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  helpful  ex- 
periences of  your  life. 

We  direct  attention  to  the  matter  now  in 
order  that  our  readers  may  make  their 
plans  to  attend  the  conventions.  Some 
particulars  of  the  G.  S.  A.  convention  are 
given  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  and  further 
announcements  will  appear  in  the  June  and 
July  issues.  We  have  not  yet  received  the 
annomicements  of  the  Reporters'  Associa- 
tion, but  expect  to  have  them  in  time  for 
oar  next  issue. 


Make  your  arrangements  to  spend  at 
least  the  week  of  August  11th  in  Chicago 
— and  the  following  week  also  if  possible. 


Gregg  Reporter  to  Panama 

MR.  J.  C.  LUITWIELER  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  but  who  has  lived  for 
some  years  in  Mexico,  writes  us 
that  he  has  received  the  appointment  of 
Secretary  to  the  newly  created  Inter- 
national Commission  to  sit  at  Panama  to 
adjudicate  property  claims  arising  against 
the  United  States  Government  by  reason  of 
the  building  of  the  canal.  Mr.  Luitwieler 
does  not  say  what  salary  the  position  pays, 
but  we  suppose  it  is  a  very  comfortable 
one.  He  will  be  called  upon  to  do  some 
very  difiicult  work  as  Secretary  of  the  In- 
ternational Commission.  One  of  Mr.  Luit- 
wieler's  duties  will  be  to  report  the  testi- 
mony given  by  natives  of  the  Isthmus. 
For  this  particular  task  he  is  well  pre- 
pared, having  studied  Spanish-Gregg 
Shorthand  in  Mexico.  He  reads  the  Span- 
ish Plates  printed  in  Gregg  Writer  from 
time  to  time,  and  is  a  diligent  student  of 
Taquigrafia  Fonetica  Gregg-Pani,  the 
adaptation  of  Gregg  Shorthand  to  the 
Spanish  Language  prepared  some  years 
ago  by  Camilo  E.  Pani. 

We  take  the  following  from  Mr.  Luit- 
wieler's  letter: 

The  position  will  be  one  of  some  responsi- 
bility, requiring  a  knowledge  of  both  English 
and  Spanish  stenography,  fluency  in  Spanish, 
and  a  legal  training.  I  am  hopeful  that  I  will 
be  able  to  make  use  of  the  knowledge  of  Span- 
ish-Gregg stenography  acquired  during  a  resi- 
dence of  between  four  and  five  years  in  Mexico, 
by  adapting  it  to  meet  the  requirement  of 
taking  court  testimony  in  Spanish,  which  will 
be  one  of  my  duties. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  excellent 
opportunities  that  come  to  those  who  have 
a  knowledge  of  Spanish-Gregg  stenog- 
raphy. With  the  opening  of  the  Canal 
and  the  location  of  many  more  branch 
oflSces  of  American  firms,  there  will  be  an 
even  greater  demand  for  stenographers 
who  can  handle  the  Spanish  language.  The 
salaries  offered  in  Panama  are  always 
above  those  in  other  departments  of  the 
Government  service. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Luitwieler  on  his 
appointment  to  this  responsible  position. 
He  has  our  best  wishes  for  his  unbounded 
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success^  and  we  hope  to  hear  from  him 
occasionally  and  also  from  other  Gregg 
writers  in  Panama. 

Shorthand  Examinations  in 

Australia 

IN  the  annual  shorthand  examinations  in 
the  Statt  and  Underwood  Business 
College,  Sydney,  Australia,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1912,  writers  of  Gregg  Shorthand  won 
the  medal  and  principal  prizes  in  compe- 
tition with  Pitman  students,  who  outnum- 
bered the  Gregg  writers  about  nine  to  one. 
Mr.  C.  M.  Smith,  who  sends  us  the  report, 
explains  that  several  advanced  Gregg  stu- 
dents left  before  the  examinations  to  take 
up  positions,  and  that  several  were  absent 
on  examination  day  on  account  of  illness. 
With  all  the  Gregg  writers  in  the  examina- 
tion, Mr.  Smith  believes  his  students  would 
have  taken  all  the  prizes. 

Mr.    Smith    tabulates    the    diatinctions 
gained  by  Gregg  students  as  follows : 

1.    The  Medal  for  highest  speed. 

Q,  The  prize  for  hi^est  speed  independent 
of  the  test  for  Medal.  Second  place  in  this  test 
was  also  won  by  a  Gregg  student. 

3.  The  prize  and  highest  marks  for  the  diffi- 
cult 80-word  test. 

4.  Second  and  third  places  in  the  90-word 
test. 

5.  In  the  test  for  accuracy  and  neatness  in 
transcribing  on  the  typewriter  a  long  business 
letter,  highest  marks  (231/2  out  of  .a  possible 
25)  were  gained  by  a  Gregg  student,  who  had 
been  in  school  but  threb  months  and  was  in 
competition  witli  students  who  had  been  at  the 
College  for  eleven  months. 


Panama- Pacific  Exposition 

IT  will  be  interesting  news  to  all 
stenographers  and  typists  that  the  of- 
ficial handbook  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition^  consisting  of  a 
million  or  more  copies,  will  be  distributed 
throughout  the  world  by  the  Remington 
Typewriter  Company,  whose  machine  has 
just  been  designated  by  the  directorate  of 
the  fair  as  the  official  typewriter  of  the 
Frisco  Exposition.  The  one  hundred  or 
more  typewriting  stations  on  the  Exposi- 
tion grounds  will  be  equipped  with  Rem- 
ingtons, it  is  said.  The  Company  will  use 
its  large  organization,  reaching  practically 


every  corner  of  the  civilized  globe,  to  dis- 
tribute the  handbooks  where  they  will  do 
the  most  good,  and  pass  them  out  to  those 
asking  for  them  in  towns  and  cities  at 
liome  and  abroad.  The  exact  contents  of 
the  book  have  not  been  made  public,  but 
it  will  undoubtedly  cover  all  phases  of 
information  concerning  the  Canal  and  the 
Exposition,  including  such  facts  as  either 
exhibitors,  visitors  or  prospective  shippers 
via  the  Canal  ought  to  know. 


.  Brevities 

Since  the  last  announcement,  Teachers' 
Certificates  have  been  issued  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Hazel  Archer,  Muskegon,  Mich. 

Norman  D.  Bcglin,  Frostburg,  Md. 

Deborah  Blossom,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Olive  U.  Bryant,  Chicago,  111. 

Edna  Florence  Cole,  Leominster,  Mass. 

Julia  A.  Cotton,  Portland,  Ore. 

Mrs.  Josephine  C.  Daley,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Oscar  G.  Martin,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Flodie  L.  Mears,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Grace  £.  Murdoch,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

George  E.  Pople,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Simon  P.  Richmond,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Benjamin  E.  Wick,  Redfleld,  S.  D. 

Mrs.  Mae  L.  Wilder,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Robbie  Williams,  Marion,  111. 


Mr.  C.  P.  Zaner,  of  Zaner  and  Bloser 
Company^  penmanship  specialists^  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his 
able  and  illuminating  exposition  of  "The 
Montessori  Movement"  as  applied  to  writ- 
ing, contained  in  an  eight-page  pamphlet. 
Copies  can  be  secured  by  addressing  Mr. 
Zaner.  Madame  Maria  Montessori  is  an 
Italian  physician  who  is  promulgating  vith 
great  success  a  new  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion. 

*       *       * 

J.  E.  Good  ell,  manager  of  the  Albuquer- 
que Business  College,  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico,  has  drawn  up  and  had  passed  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  state  "an  act  to 
regulate  canvassing  by  correspondence 
schools,  business  colleges  and  commercial 
departments  of  other  schools,  and  to  ex- 
tend the  power  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation over  such  schools."  Copies  of  the 
bill  can  no  doubt  be  obtained  by  address- 
ing Mr.  Goodell. 
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Since  our  mention  of  "The  Commercial 
Club  of  the  Portland  (Maine)  High 
School,"  and  the  work  done  by  it,  in  the 
March  number,  we  have  received  word 
from  Mr.  F.  B.  Carey,  head  of  the  com- 
mercial department  of  the  Duluth  (Min- 
nesota) Central  High  School,  in  which 
the  students  organized  a  club  on  similar 
lines  November  18,  1912.  The  club  meets 
at  regular  intervals,  and  business  men  are 
invited  to  address  the  meeting  on  commer- 
cial problems  of  the  day.  Membership  is 
limited  to  seniors  in  the  commercial  de- 
partment. Mr.  Carey  is  planning  some  ob- 
versation  trips  in  the  near  future. 

We  believe  these  organizations  of  com- 
mercial students  in  the  high  schools  are  a 
movement  in  the  right  direction.  So  far 
as  we  know  the  private  commercial  schools 
have  not  yet  caught  the  idea.  We  wish 
to  congratulate  Mr.  Carey  on  his  initiative 
in  agitating  the  formation  of  the  Commer- 
cial Club  of  the  Duluth  Central  High 
School. 


«     «     « 


We  learn  with  i^gret  that  the  American 
Business  College,  Pueblo,  Colo.,  was  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  fire  on  the  morning  of 
April  11.  Fortunately,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  the  directors  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
the  school  was  able  to  secure  temporary 
quarters  without  delay  in  the  new  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  which  has  just  been  completed.  The 
proprietor  of  the  school,  our  good  friend, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Clark,  reports  that  although  the 
fire  took  place  on  Friday  morning,  he  was 
able  to  have  the  school  in  operation  again 
by  Monday  night,  tie  says,  "We  have 
now  thirty-two  typewriters,  adding  ma- 
chine and  other  equipment  and  all  the 
necessary  supplies  to  carry  on  our  work 
practically  as  well  as  ever." 

The  success  of  the  American  Business 
College  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clark  has  always  been  a  source  of 
great  satisfaction  to  us.  They  have  had 
high  ideals  and  a  high  standard  of  work, 
and  we  sinfcerely  hope  that  to  such  capable 
and  courageous  teachers  this  disaster  may 
prove  but  a  stimulus  to  go  forward  to  still 
greater  achievement. 


We    wish   to   congratulate    Mr.    Gordon 
Mullen,  in  charge  of  the  commercial  de- 


partment of  the  Fort  Smith  (Arkansas) 
High  School,  on  having  such  a  brilliant 
class  of  students,  who  are  expressing  their 
entire  satisfaction  with  his  teaching  in  the 
pages  of  the  city  paper,  copies  of  which 
we  have  enjoyed  reading.  Mr.  Mullen  and 
Gregg  Shorthai^d  have  been  glowingly 
eulogized  in  some  fine  poetry  and  prose, 
written  by  Horace  Dyer,  Phil  Albert, 
Ward  and  Frank  Murta,  all  live-wire 
writers  of  Gregg  Shorthand.  We  cannot 
quote  all  the  poems  and  prose  essays  as 
we  would  like  to  do,  but  the  extent  of  the 
popularity  of  Gregg  Shorthand  is  shown 
by  the  following  quotation  from  an  edi- 
torial by  Mr.  Phil  Albert:  "Students  who 
last  year  finished  the  Pitman  manual  are 
taking  dictation  alongside  of  the  Gregg 
students  who  began  the  first  of  this  year, 
and  are  not  any  speedier  than  this  year's 
students.  Mr.  Mullen,  the  commercial 
instructor,  is  progressive  in  his  ideas  and 
methods  of  teaching,  and  the  results  are 
certainly  highly  satisfactory  to  all  con- 
cerned." 

«     «     « 

Copy  of  Affidavit  of  Ownership  and  Man- 
agement of  the  Gregg  Writer,  Published 
Monthly  at  Chicago.  111. 

Furnished  to  the  Post  Office  Department 
and  published  in  accordance  with  an  Act 
of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912: 

Editor John   R.   Gregg, 

1123  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Managing  Editor John  R.  Gregg, 

1123  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Business  Manager John  R.  Gregg, 

1123  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Publisher The  Gregg  Publishing  Co., 

Chicago,  111. 
Owners: 
The  Gregg  Publishing  Co.  (Inc.) 
John  R.  Gregg,  President,  1123  Broadway, 

New  York  City. 
Maida  Gregg,  Vice-President,  1123  Broad- 
way, New  York  City. 
W.  F.  Nenneman,  Secretary-Treasurer,  82 

S.  Wabash  Ave.,  ^Chicago,  111. 
Edmond  Gregg,  32  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Known  Bondholders,  Mortgagees  and  Other 
Security  Holders,  Holding  1  Per  Cent  or 
More  of  Total  Amount  of  Bonds,  Mortgages, 
or  Other   Securities — None. 

(Signed)  John   R.  Grego. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  28th 
day  of  March,  1913. 

(Signed)     Bertha  Ullman. 
(Notary  Public  No.  9,  New  York  County.) 
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Talks  on  Office  Training 

Pointt  About  Typewriting  and  the  Typewritei 


THERE  is  no  other  office  mechanism 
with  which  the  steaographer  has  so 
close  a  relation  as  that  of  the  type- 
writer. The  way  the  typewriter  is  han- 
dled measures  most  accurately  the  stenog- 
rapher's productive  efficiency  in  the  office. 
If  he  is  unacquainted  with  its  possibilities, 
he  is  deficient  to  just  the  degree  he  fails 
to  make  it  yield  its  maximum  productive 

It  is  trite  to  say  that  the  stenographer 
ought  to  know  his  machine,  and  yet  how 
few  really  do  ifaow  it.  An  observance  of 
the  work  of  the  average  stenographer  will 
show  an  amazing  ignorance  of  the  fullest 
use  of  the  machine;  and  this  applies  not 
only  to  the  actual  manipulation  of  the  key- 
board, but  to  the  time-saving  appliances 
with  which  it  is  equipped.  This,  it  may 
be  remembered,  is  due  not  so  much  to  in- 
adequate teaching — for  the  teachers  of 
typewriting  do  try  hard  enough — but  to 
the  fact  that  the  students  themselves  fail 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  instruction 
they  are  receiving,  the  necessity  for  good, 
hard,  steady,  intelligent  drill — on  the  ma- 
chine. 

Typewriting  appears  on  its  face  to  be 
so  easy  they  neglect  it  in  favor  of  short- 
hand, which,  with  its  mystery  and  newness 
daring  the  learning  stages,  absorbs  prac- 
tically all  of  their  interest.  In  the  aver- 
age business  office  ability  to  operate  the 
machine  rapidly  and  atcurately- — or  accu- 
rately even  at  a  moderate  speed- — is  the 
deciding  factor.  The  business  man  is  not 
interested  in  the  kind  of  shorthand  you 
write  so  long  as  you  can  read  it,  but  he  is 
vitally  interested  in  your  typewriting 
speed.  The  speed  of  typewriting  is  in- 
creasing constantly,  while  the  speed  of 
dictation  of  the  average  business  man  re- 


mains practically  at  a  standstill.  A  few 
years  ago  a  typewriting  speed  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  words  a  minute  was  sufficient; 
now  double  that  speed  or  more  is  not  only 
demanded,  but  is  easily  within  the  range 
of  almost  any  typist  who  will  apply  his 
intelligence  and  take  the  trouble  to  acquire 
that  speed.  And  sixty  words  a  minute 
shonld  by  no  means  be  the  limit  of  the 
ambitious  typist,  either,  for  thousands  are 
capable  of  going  to  seventy-five  or  one 
hundred  words  a  minute.  These  speeds  do 
not  come,  however,  from  a  mere  study  of 
the  subject;  they  come  from  a  great  deal 
of  hard,  earnest  practice.  Of  the  two  sub- 
jects^— shorthand  and  typewriting — type- 
writing requires  more  work  to  learn  to  the 
required  degree  of  proficiency  than  short- 
hand does — at  least  that  is  a  true  compari- 
son with  our  system  of  shorthand. 
Applying  Efficiency  Methods 

In  this  and  the  following  papers  we 
want  to  discuss  some  of  the  points  by 
which  the  typist  can  increase  his  type- 
writing efficiency- — by  which  the  machine 
may  be  "scientifically  managed."  The 
manipulation  of  the  keyboard  is,  of  course, 
the  prime  necessity.  To  reduce  that  to  an 
absolutely  automatic  process  should  be  the 
constant  aim;  and  it  should  be  reduced  to 
almoit  that  point  before  you  attempt  very 
much  in  the  way  of  transcribing.  The 
reason  for  that  ought  to  be  very  plain.  If 
you  are  a  little  hazy  about  the  location  of 
the  keys  and  have  not  had  sufficient  drill 
in  striking  them  to  be  sure  of  the  location 
without  having  to  iktnk  about  it,  you  will 
encounter  a  very  complex  problem  when 
you  begin  to  transcribe  from  shorthand, 
which,  perhaps,  in  your  mind  is  in  some- 
what the  same  state  as  your  typewriting — 
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a  Utile  hazy  and  new.  To'  try  to  read 
shorthand  tiiat  from  its  newness  to  you 
absorbs  all  your  attention^  and  at  the  same 
time  try  to  operate  a  machine  that  has  been 
imperfectly  learned^  will  generally  result 
in  very  poor  work«  In  order  to  get  your 
transcripts  out^  you  will  resort  to  the  most 
primitive  sort  of  operating — looking  at  the 
keys,  and  feeling  around  over  the  key- 
board to  locate  them.  You  will  be  uncer- 
tain all  around^  and  it  will  be  impossible 
to  work  to  the  best  advantage.  The  final 
result  will  be  that  you  will  not  be  able  to 
do  justice  to  yourself  either  in  shorthand 
or  typewriting.  You  will  also,  perhaps, 
undo  much  of  the  good  work  you  have 
already  done  in  learning  the  arts  sepa- 
rately. The  co-ordination  of  the  two  is 
best  accomplished  after  you  have  acquired 
considerable  skill  in  eac^  separately. 

Typewriting  Theory  Easy 

The  theory  of  typewriter  manipulation 
is  exceedingly  simple — but  you  must  re- 
member it  is  the  application  of  the  theory 
that  produces  results.  Proper  application 
can  be  acquired  but  in  one  way — work,  and 
work  along  intelligent  lines,  because  work 
that  is  not  done  intelligently  will  not  carry 
you  very  far  on  the  road  to  high  efficiency. 
The  first  point  to  be  considered  in  learning 
the  manipulation  of  the  machine  is  method. 
Your  typewriting  manual  gives  you  a  thor- 
oughly worked-out  plan  of  practice,  and 
by  sticking  to  that  the  most  rapid  and  cer- 
tain progress  will  be  made.  Many  of  the 
things  the  manual  advises  you  to  do  you 
may  think  are  roundabout  and  take  more 
time  than  if  done  in  the  way  you  think 
they  could  be  done.  For  example:  it  is 
much  easier  to  pick  out  the  keys  by  looking 
for  them  at  the  start  than  by  learning  the 
key  division  for  a  certain  finger  and  then 
finding  those  keys  from  the  guide  keys. 
This  would  be  simply  using  the  old  "sight" 
method  which  has  long  ago  been  discarded. 
But  in  the  end,  "touch"  typewriting  is 
much  more  rapid  and  at  the  same  time 
more  accurate.  If  you  start  your  work  in 
"touch"  by  looking  for  the  keys  you  will 
acquire  "sight"  habits  that  will  constantly 
give  you  trouble  and  defer  the  time  when 
you  can  write  without  giving  the  keyboard 
anv  conscious  attention. 


Points  About  the  Operation  of  the  Key- 
board 

The  manual  gives  you  the  correct  method 
of  procedure,  but  there  are  many  things 
I  in  connection  with  it  for  which  you  will 
need  to  be  constantly  on  the  lookoat,  in 
order  to  keep  from  falling  into  habits  that 
will  retard  your  speed.  Many  of  these 
are  little  points  in  themselves — that  is  the 
reason  they  are  often  disregarded  by  the 
typist  at  the  beginning  who  is  occupying 
his  mind  with  "larger  affairs."  They  are, 
in  a  sense,  like  savings.  Many  .people 
begin  by  saving  a  little  at,  a  time  and  pretty 
soon  they  have  a  bank  account.  Others 
begin  to  save  by  saying,  "Oh,  just  as  soon 
as  I  get  a  certain  amount  I  will  start;  I 
want  to  start  with  something  big" — and 
they  never  start.  It  is  the  same  way  with 
these  little  "time-savers"  in  typewriting. 
If  we  learn  to  make  use  of  them  at  the 
beginning,  taking  them  one  at  a  time,  we 
will  soon  have  a  big  account  in  the  bank 
of  efficiency. 

The  most  important  of  these  points  is 
that  you  make  every  movement  count  for 
a  definite  step  in  your  progress  toward 
typewriting  skill.  There  is  a  vast  amount 
of  time  lost  in  useless  movements  in  learn- 
ing typewriting  as  well  as  in  actually  oper- 
ating the  machine.  It  is  only  by  constant 
attention  to  this  detail — but  a  very  import- 
ant detail — ^that  you  can  eliminate  false 
and  unproductive  movements  from  your 
style  in  writing.  Another  point  to  be 
observed  is  not  to  allow  your  finger  to 
move  any  farther  away  from  the  keys  than 
is  necessary  to  clear  the  others  and  to  give 
sufficient  driving  force  to  operate  the  keys 
properly.  Some  of  the  other  features  of 
operation  that  should  be  emphasised  are 
simply  brought  to  your  attention  so  that 
you  will  yourself  pay  close  attention  to 
them  until  you  have  obtained  the  necessary 
technical  skill. 

Hand  Position  and  Guide  Keys:  The 
value  of  a  proper  hand  position  is  rarely 
appreciated  by  the  beginner.  By  studying 
the  illustrations  in  your  manual  you  can 
get  a  correct  idea  of  how  the  hands  should 
be  placed  over  the  keyboard.  Although 
this  is  a  perfectly  natural  position,  it  will 
require  constant  effort  on  your  part  at  the 
beginning  to  keep  them  in  the  right  posi- 
tion because  other  things  will  divert  your 
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attention.  Keep  the  hands  close  together, 
and  let  your  little  fingers  rest  lightly  on 
the  guide  keys.  The  guide  key  is  the  point 
from  which  you  will  have  to  determine  the 
location  of  all  other  keys  and  is  indis- 
pensable in  the  development  of  correct 
methods  of  operation.  As  you  grow  more 
expert  in  the  manipulation  of  the  keyboard 
you  will  determine  the  location  of  one  key 
from  another — that  is,  you  will  become 
accustomed  to  certain  sequences  of  letters 
and  you  will  depend  less  upon  the  guide 
keys  to  keep  you  in  position.  No  matter 
how  expert  you  become,  however,  you  will 
always  have  to  depend  more  or  less  on 
these  keys.  To  acquire  the  highest  skill, 
a  constant  fight  must  be  maintained  to 
acquire  the  higher  type  of  operation — that 
is,  you  must  not  allow  yourself  to  get  into 
the  rut  of  primitive  movements. 

Touch:  To  acquire  just  the  right  force 
to  apply  to  bring  the  type  in  contact  with 
the  paper  is  something  that  will  require 
some  little  experimentation  on  your  own 
part.  There  should  not  be  any  more  power 
applied  than  is  necessary  to  make  a  clear, 
sharp  impression.  To  use  more  is  to  waste 
time  and  energy;  to  use  less,  is  to  get  im- 
perfect results.  By  correctly  timing  your 
strokes  an  even  touch  will  be  much  more 
easily  acquired. 

Shifting  for  Capitals:  Improper  shift- 
ing is  a  frequent  cause  of  slowness  and 
inaccuracy  in  operating  the  machine.  It 
will  be  worth  your  while  to  read  the  in- 
struction about  shifting  given  in  your  text- 
book. Then  select  some  copy  that  is  full 
of  capitals  and  practice  on  it  until  the  shift 
key  comes  as  natural  to  you  as  any  other 
key. 

The  Numerals :  The  upper  row  of  keys 
is  a  weak  spot  in  the  education  of  nearly 
every  typist.  It  would  be  surprising  to 
learn  of  the  number  of  excellent  typists 
who  have  to  look  for  the  figures  every  time 
a  figure  key  is  required.  It  is  a  useless 
waste  of  time.  There  is  absolutely  no  rea- 
son why  you  should  not  be  as  expert  on 
the  upper  bank  of  keys  as  on  any  of  the 
others.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  practice, 
backed  by  the  proper  desire.  After  you 
have  thoroughly  memorized  the  upper  row 
of  keys  and  have  learned  their  location 
with  reasonable  certainty,  take  some  of  the 
market  reports  from  your  daily  paper  and 


copy  them,  going  slowly  at  first  and  being 
sure  to  compare  each  figure.  It  is  very 
easy  to  make  mistakes  in  copying  figures 
on  account  of  there  being  no  frequently 
recurring  sequences,  as  there  are  in  words. 
An  easy  way  to  be  sure  of  these  keys  is 
to  learn  them  in  relation  to  the  keys  below. 
Thus  you  ought  to  know  that  the  key  above 
"w"  is  '%"  and  so  on. 

Other  Time  Savers 

The  foregoing  deal  strictly  with  the 
manipulation  of  the  keyboard.  But  there 
are  other  points  to  which  you  will  need  to 
give  attention.  These  relate  to  the  meth- 
ods of  manipulating  other  features  of  the 
machine,  and  in  handling  the  materials 
with  which  you  work. 

Inserting  and  Removing  the  Paper: 
First  have  your  paper  in  a  convenient  place 
so  that  it  will  not  interfere  with  your 
"copy."  Your  stack  of  letterheads  should 
be  so  placed  that  you  can  grasp  the  top  of 
the  sheet  with  one  hand  and  drop  it  in  the 
machine  without  the  use  of  the  other  hand 
to  adjust  the  paper,  or  making  it  necessary 
to  change  it  from  one  hand  to  the  other. 
You  should  learn  to  turn  the  cylinder  and 
throw  the  paper  in  exact  position  for  writ- 
ing in  the  minimum  of  time.  A  quick, 
sharp  turn  of  the  cylinder  will  bring  the 
paper  in  position.  These  movements  will 
require  considerable  practice.  You  cannot 
acquire  the  knack  by  simply  studying  the 
problem  out — ^you  will  have  to  back  it  up 
with  plenty  of  actual  practice.  It  should 
not  be  necessary  to  throw  the  paper  release 
to  adjust  your  paper.  Practice  inserting 
the  paper  until  you  have  acquired  both 
speed  and  accuracy. 

If  you  are  using  carbons  these  should 
be  placed  in  the  most  convenient  place 
possible.  In  taking  the  carbons  out  of 
one  stack  and  building  up  another,  you 
should  build  up  the  second  stack  as  you 
take  down  the  first.  Have  a  definite  place 
to  put  the  pages  you  have  written,  and  it 
is  better  to  lay  these  face  dovni  so  that 
others  may  not  read  them.  In  drawing  the 
paper  from  the  machine  draw  it  upward 
and  from  you  at  an  angle  of  about  forty- 
five  degrees.  Throw  the  paper  release 
with  the  other  hand  as  you  take  hola  of 
the  paper  to  remove  it.     With  some  ma- 
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chines  the  paper  can  be  drawn  out  easily 
without  the  use  of  the  paper  release. 

Shifting  the  Carriage:  This  should  be 
done  with  a  quick  movement — apply  just 
enough  force  to  throw  the  carriage  over 
to  the  right  without  noise^  but  with  sure- 
ness.  Use  but  one  hand  for  the  movement 
and  keep  the  other  in  position  on  the  key- 
board. Practice  this  movement  until  you 
can  return  the  carriage  quickly  and  surely. 

Back-Spacer:  The  back-spacer  is  a 
great  time-saver  in  filling  in  spaces  and 
light  letters^  in  making  corrections^  and  in 
centering  headings. 

The  "Copy":  Your  copy  should  be 
placed  where  the  light  is  good  and  should 
be  tilted  at  an  angle  that  will  enable  you 
to  see  it  without  the  slightest  difficulty.  If 
you  are  using  a  machine  with  a  left  car- 
riage shifty  place  your  copy  on  the  right 
side  of  your  machine^  and  vice  versa.  The 
study  of  the  best  place  for  your  copy  will 
result  in  greater  ease  in  accomplishing  your 
work. 

Arrangement  of  Your  Desk:  All  the 
different  papers  you  use  should  be  placed 
conveniently.  Since  there  is  so  much  vari- 
ation in  the  form  of  typewriter  desks,  it 
would  be  impossible  in  an  article  of  this 
kind  to  give  minute  directions;  but  it  is 
certain  that  a  little  thought  on  your  part, 
a  little  care  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
various  papers  you  use — letterheads,  car- 
bons, second  sheets,  blank  paper,  etc. — 
will  enable  you  to  so  dispose  of  the  papers 
on  your  desk  in  a  way  that  no  time  will  be 
lost. 

Tabular    and    Column    Finder:     Much 


time  can  be  saved  in  the  proper  use  of 
these  devices.  They  may  be  used  for  shift- 
ing the  carriage  to  the  end  of  the  line ;  for 
shifting  for  name  and  address,  for  para- 
graphing, for  the  complimentary  dosing, 

etc. 

(To  be  continued) 

Test  Questions  on  Letter  Writing 

45.  What  is  meant  by  •'unity"  in  a  sentence? 

46.  How  may  ••unity"  be  obtained? 

47.  What  is  meant  by  ••coherence"? 

48.  Give  rules  for  obtaining  coherence. 

49.  What  is  meant  by  ••em^Siasis"? 

50.  W^hat  are  the  most  important  places  in 
a  sentence? 

51.  What  is  a  frequent  cause  of  lack  of 
emphasis? 

59.    What  is  meant  by  ••climax"? 

53.  Define  ••force." 

54.  How  may  force  be  obtained? 

55.  Outline  the  importance  of  the  opening 
sentence. 

56.  What  must  be  guarded  against  in  the 
o{)ening  sentences? 

57.  Give  an  epitome  of  the  uses  of  the 
paragraph. 

58.  What  is  an  ••outline"? 

59.  Tell  briefly  how  a  good  outline  may  be 
made. 

60.  What  is  meant  by  ••brevity"  and  "clear- 
ness"? 

61.  (a)  How  may  they  l>e  obtained?  (b) 
What  is  to  be  guarded  against? 

62.  What  is  meant  by  the  ••power  of  atten- 
tion"? 

63.  Describe  how  it  may  l>e  obtained. 

64.  How  may  a  letter  be  made  ••complete*"? 

65.  What  is  meant  by  ••tone"  in  a  letter? 

66.  Describe  some  of  the  principal  devices 
for  obtaining  the  right  tone. 

67.  Write  briefly  on  the  following  subjects: 
(a)  Courtesy;  (b)  Fairness;  (c)  Business 
Judgment;  (d)  Personality;  (e)  Originality. 


Business  Letter  Contest 

The  Winners 

First   Prize — Miss   Lillian    R.    Holbrook,  New  Haven  (Connecticut)  High  School. 
Second  Prise — Mr.  E.  Wright  Emory,  Richmond,  Missouri. 
Third  Prize — Miss  Agnes  F.  Conlon,  Watertown,  New  York. 

Next  Ten  Best  Collections  Mrs.  Bertha  C.  Johnston,  Council  Blaffs, 


Miss  Margaret  Jenkins,  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington. 

Miss  Nan  J.  Foley,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Miss  Anna  Oberdorf,  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri. 

Miss  Rebecca  Greenway,  St.  Thomas, 
Canada. 


Iowa. 

Miss  Ethel  F.  Graham,  Mount  Vernon, 
Iowa. 

Miss  Josephine  Ciardi,  Nutley,  New- 
Jersey. 

Mr.  Guy  Zears,  Minot,  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  Hermann  F.  Post,  Shoshone,  Idaho. 
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Miss  Grace  V.  Dodican^  Watertown, 
New  York. 

Honorable  Mention 

Miss  Fannie  Salmons^  Parkersburg^ 
West  Virginia. 

Miss  Marie  Mahaffy^  Sandstone^  Minne- 
sota. 

Miss  Fairie  Moffitt^  Fremont^  Nebraska. 


A  MOST  interesting  lot  of  business 
letters  came  in  to  compete  for  the 
prizes  in  the  Model  Business  Letter 
Contest  announced  in  the  January  Gregg 
Writer.  The  contestants  all  showed  good 
judgment  in  making  their  selections^  and 
those  who  failed  to  win  prizes  should  feel 
that  they  received^  as  they*  did^  something 
valuable  in  exercising  their  judgment  in 
selecting  the  letters. 

Some  of  the  collections  were  disqualified 
because  the  letters  were  shifted  too  far  to 
the  right,  and  on  one  or  two  collections 
the  typewriting  came  within  a  half  inch  of 
the  edge.  These  letters  were  otherwise 
good. 

Of  course,  there  were  a  few  without 
names,  and  the  contestants  lost  credit  en- 
tirely for  their  work.  The  contestant's 
name  and  address  should  always  be  writ- 
ten on  the  matter  submitted  in  a  contest. 
To  write  a  letter  and  send  it  with  the  con- 
tribution is  not  enough.  But  in  the  in- 
stances mentioned  letters  did  not  even  ac- 
company the  collections. 

We  wish  to  pay  a  compliment  to  all 
who  took  part  in  the  contest  for  the  ex- 
cellent typewriting  done  on  the  letters. 
Miss  Lillian  R.  Holbrook,  to  whom  was 
awarded  first  prize  of  ten  dollars,  sent  in 
sixty  letters  in  groups  of  ten,  and  Miss 
Holbrook's  interest  did  not  lag  on  the  last 
copies  made  because  her  letters  were  uni- 
formly accurate,  correctly  punctuated,  and 
set  out  well  on  the  page.  There  were  a 
number  of  other  collections  which  showed 
more  than  ordinary  care  and  thought  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  letters  on  the  sheets, 
among  which  was  the  collection  sent  in  by 
Miss  Fairie  Mo£Btt,  of  Fremont,  Nebraska. 
She  gave  the  subject  of  the  letter  at  the 
top  written  in  red,  and  she  took  the  pains 
to  have  the  letters  signed  by  her  em- 
ployer. Nearly  all  the  letters  sent  in 
contained  some  attractive  features,  and  we 
would  like  to  speak  about  them  here,  and 


Mr.  W.  W.  Roberts,  Murray  F.  Tuley 
High  School,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Miss  Helen  F.  Lamb,  Passaic,  New 
Jersey. 

Miss  Lula  A.  Reid,  Pueblo,  Colorado. 

Miss  Florence  M.  Kellogg,  Charles  City, 
Iowa. 

Mr.  Vern  Shortsleeve,  Vermont  Busi- 
ness College,  Burlington,  Vermont. 


also  make  a  personal  acknowledgment  to 
every  contributor — but  that  is  impossible. 

We  want  to  mention  also  that  several 
collections  lost  a  good  rating  because  the 
letters  were  not  graded  as  to  difiiculty,  and 
in  two  instances  the  number  of  letters 
submitted  was  below  ten.  Two  stenog- 
raphers wrote  their  letters  on  legal-size 
paper.  It  would  be  well  if  those  taking 
part  in  future  contests  made  a  list  of  the 
points  which  must  be  brought  out  in  the 
work  submitted,  and  kept  the  list  constant- 
ly before  them  while  preparing  what  they 
are  to  send  in. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  publish  the 
winning  letters.  We  might  give  a  few  ex- 
tracts, but  they  would  not  convey  a  satis- 
factory idea.  Miss  Holbrook's  letters 
dealt  with  the  railroad  business  from  the 
executive  offices,  and  she  was  careful  to 
select  letters  that  clearly  and  fully  ex- 
plained the  subject  under  consideration, 
which  made  it  possible  for  anyone  to  read 
the  correspondence  intelligently. 

Mr.  E.  Wright  Emory,  of  Richmond, 
Missouri,  captured  the  second  prize  of  five 
dollars.  He  collected  a  series  of  snappy 
salesmanship  letters  and  displayed  his 
own  knowledge  of  salesmanship  by  arrang- 
ing the  letters  in  the  order  of  their  logical 
presentation,  so  that  when  you  reached  the 
last  one  you  had  the  whole  story — ^and 
ought  to  buy  if  you  were  at  all  in  the 
market ! 

Miss  Agnes  F.  C onion,  of  Watertown, 
New  York,  sent  in  a  fine  collection  of  au- 
tomobile letters  taken  from  her  notebook, 
which  received  the  third  prize  of  three 
dollars.  "I  regret  that  I  could  not  spare 
the  time  to  go  through  the  files  and  make 
a  careful  selection,"  explains  Miss  Con- 
Ion.  Those  files  may  have  contained  some 
first-prize  letters ! 

We  wish  to  compliment  all  those  who 
entered  the  contest  on  the  neatness  and  ac- 
curate typewriting  characteristic  of  all  the 
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letters  received.     Indeed,  some  gare  most  and  the  even,  aceurate  typing,  were  so  well 

attention   to    the    mechanical    pointa,    and  developed  that  we  have  given  the  authors 

seemed  to  overlook  the  composition  feature,  honorable  mention,  and  are  sorry  tlvt  we 

Certain  technical  features,  such  as  settling  are  not  able  to  write  each  one  a  personal 

the  letters  on  the  page,  the  paragraphing,  letter. 

Northeastern  Iowa  Teachers  Have  Typewriting  Contests 

WE     are    indebted    to     Mr      R      V  writing  contest  held  at  the  Northeastern  Iow« 

Coffey,  of  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  for  T^^f"'  **'^'""°"  "*  Indep«.den«  last  Fri- 

,  .    ./      ,  ..      .  ..:  .      .  day,   Mardi   «8.     Dubuque,   Tndcwndenee   and 

details  of  the  typewriting  contest  w.t.jn-,    _.—    tt.-    ZL.^n^^    hi^    .^~.i. 

,    ,  ,.       XT     ..        I     •^'^i  fS       ,        .  Waterloo    were    the    competing    high    schools, 

before   the   Northeastern    Iowa   Teachers  Kast  Waterloo  Hl^  School  won  both  cups,  and 

Association.     Mr.  Coffey  says:  1    think   the    records   show   some   pretty   good 

You  will  And  enclosed  the  results  of  a  type-  writing. 

Tabulated  jRcsults 

Beginning — 10  minutes.  y^i  n^r 

Nam*.                         High  School.                     Oron.  Krror:  PenaUg.     !fit.  Minute. 

1.     Marguerite  Baum,  East  Waterloo $45  26  130  415  *\.i 

a.     Ethel   BrunkoTT,  Dubuque 518  31  155  363  36.3 

3.    Peare  Peterson,  East  Waterioo 450  i3  IIS  335  33J 

*.     Hulbert  Cheever,  East  Waterloo 304  54  ITO  334  33.4 

5.     Hilda  Schwartz  East  Waterioo 390  14  70  390  33 

Advaneed— 16  minutes. 

I.     Craig  Aituckle,  East  Waterloo 953  38  190  763  50 13/15 

3.     Ella  ChamberliOn.  East  Waterloo S50  34  170  680  45   l,-? 

3.  Donald  Courtnage,  Independence S60  76  380  480  S3 

4.  Lvie  asy.  East  Waterloo 8M  84  430  434  99  4/15 

A.     Glen  Clay,  East  Waterloo SI6  19  95  491  97 14/15 

An  Expert  French  Typist 

WHEN- 
EVER 
we  read 
of  cxtraordinAry 
feats  in  any  line 
of  human  activ- 
ity  we  naturally 
like  to  see  the  ee- 
lebrity.  We  are 
thus  glad  to  pre- 
sent >  likeness  of 
an  eipert  typist. 
Mile.  Marin,  ^ivbo 
won  first  prixe  in 
a  ty  pe  wri  tin  g  con  - 
test  at  Paris, 
France,  maintain- 
ing a  speed  of  To 
words  a  minute 
from  unfamiliar 
copy  for  45  min- 
utes without  an 
tiuun.„ufMH„r  *DUi«-f.".  errorinany  of  the 
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Conduaed  by  Alice  M .  Hunter,  32  South  Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago,  to  whom 
aU  communications  relating  to  this  department  should  be  addreaed.  Answers 
to  the  questions  in  this  issue  must  be  in  our  hands  by  Juim  IS,  and 
will  be  published  in  the  Juh'  number. 
An  award  of  50c.  is  given  each  month  for  the  best  answer  re^ 
cefved  on  each  question ;  twenty-five  cents  each  for 
all  other  eontributions  published. 
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The  Ten  Best  Books 


CONSIDERABLE  interest  has  been 
manifested  in  the  article  by  Mr. 
Clarence  I.  Brown,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  in  the  April  Gregg  Writer  on  books 
and  reading.  We  believe  that  it  has  al- 
ready done  much  and  we  know  that  it  will 
do  more  to  help  the  readers  of  this  maga- 
zine to  know  and  to  enjoy  good  literature. 
This  month  we  are  printing  several  addi- 
tional lists.  These  are  certainly  interest- 
ing as  showing  the  variety  and  individual- 
ity of  literary  taste.  Mr.  George  Hamlin 
Fitch  in  "Comfort  Found  in  Good  Old 
Books/'  in  speaking  of  this  matter  of  in- 
dividual tastes  in  reading,  says: 

But  the  vital  thing  is  that  you  have  your  own 
favorites — ^books  that  are  real  and  genuine,  each 
one  brimful  of  the  inspiration  of  a  great  soul. 
Keep  these  books  on  a  shelf  convenient  for  use, 
and  read  them  again  and  again  until  you  have 
saturated  your  mind  with  their  wisdom  and 
their  beaufy.  So  may  you  come  into  the  true 
Kingdom  of  Culture,  whose  gates  never  swing 
open  to  the  pedant  or  the  bigot.  So  may  you 
be  armed  against  the  worst  blows  that  fate  can 
deal  you  in  this  world. 

The  list  sent  by  Miss  Amy  D.  Putnam, 

Hackensack,  N.  J.,  is: 

The  Virginians   Thackeray 

Les  Miserables  Hugo 

David  Copperfleld   Dickens 

Autobiography    Franklin 

Sesame  and  Lilies Ruskin 

Ben  Hur    Wallace 

The  Guardian  Angel Holmes 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth Reade 

Ivanhoe Scott 

Silas  Mamer Eliot 

Miss  Nola  Houdlette,  Lewiston,  Maine, 

says  that  she  has  tried  in  her  selection  "to 

^ve  a  good  range  in  vocabulary,  and  at 

the  same  time  to  include  only  those  who 

are  noted  in  their  ovni  line." 

The  Promised  Land Mary  Antin 

The  Long  Roll. Mary  Johnston 

Parenthood  and  Race  Culture . . .  C.  W.  Saleeby 
Les  Miserables Victor  Hugo 


Through  Nature  to  God John  Fiske 

Poems Alfred   Tennyson 

Man  in  the  Light  of  Evolution 

John  Mason  Tyler 

Up  From  Slavery Booker  Washington 

African  Game  Trails Theodore  Roosevelt 

The  Riddle  of  the  Universe— ..  .Ernst  Haeckel 

Miss   Laura   Julio,   La  Porte   Business 

College,  La  Porte,  Ind.,  writes: 

The  following  are  books  which  I  consider 
every  well-informed,  progressive  stenographer 
should  read: 

The  Bibk 

Shakespeare's  Plays 

Milton's  "Paradise  Lost" 

Ruskin's  "Modem  Painters" 

Macaulay's  Essays 

Joseph  Addison's  Essays 

Carlyle's  "Heroes  and  Hero  Worship" 

Thackeray's  "Vanity  Fair" 

Dickens's  "Pickwick  Papers" 

Jane  Austin's  "Pride  and  Prejudice." 

For  choice  words  and  beautiful  English  the 
Bible  ranks  first.  Read  Shakespeare  for  a 
vocabulary.  His  mastery  of  the  English  lan- 
guage is  wonderful.  For  excellent  English,  read 
Addison;  for  good,  clear  style,  choice  words 
and  general  culture,  read  and  reread  all. 

From     Miss     Christen     Hoy,     Seattle, 
Wash.,  comes  the  following: 

A  list  of  books  suitable  for  vocabulary  build- 
ing and  general  culture  must  comprise  as  many 
authors'  and  as  many  subjects  as  possible.     No 
abstruse  scientific  works  should  be  included  in 
such  a  list;  in  fact,  it  should  consist  mainly  of 
lighter  literature.    Pure  literature  contains  by 
absorption   the  important  knowledge  and  cul- 
ture of  the  author's  time.     With  these  stand- 
ards in  mind,  I  wish  to  submit  the  following 
list: 
Principles  oi  Biology,  by  Herbert  Spencer 
Progress  and  Poverty,  by  Henry  George 
Personal  Memoirs  of  General  U.  S.  Grant 
The  French  Revolution,  by  Thomas  Carlyle 
Middlemarch,  by  George  Eliot 
Uarda,  by  George  Ebers 
Joan  of  Arc,  by  Mark  Twain 
The  Beloved  Vagabond,  by  William  J.  Locke 
Sir  Nigel,  by  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle 
Pendennis,  by  William  McJcepeace  Thackeray. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Wood,  Acme  Business  Col- 
lege,   Everett,    Wash.,    is    in    favor    of 
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"classic"  as  opposed  to  modern  literature: 

Such  a  "Niagara  of  nonsense*'  is  continually 
roaring  from  the  press  that  it  seems  to  me  safer 
to  cling  to  the  ola  friends,  and  I  would  like  to 
suffgest  the  titles  of  a  few  books  which  not  only 
win  afford  a  copious  vocabulary,  but  will  open 
up  to  many  a  vista  of  a  new  life  landscape: 

Ruskin's  Crown  of  Wild  Olive 

Ruskin's  True  and  Beautiful 

Carlyle's  Sartor  Resartus 

Seneca*8  Morals 

Lubbock's  Pleasures  of  Life 

Epictetus'  Works 

Marcus  Aurelius'  Meditations 

Plutarch's  Lives 

Taine's  History  of  English  Literature 

O 

The  Use  of  Quotation  Marks 

31.  In  copying  a  quotation  of  more  than  one 
paragraph  in  the  body  of  a  letter  or  leffal  docu- 
ment, should  quotation  marks  be  placed  only  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  paragraph  and  at  the 
close  of  the  last  paragraph,  or  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  close  of  each  paragraph,  or  at  the 
beginning  of  each  paragraph  and  at  the  close 
of  only  Sie  last  paragraph?  Also,  if  the  body 
of  the  instrument  in  which  the  quotation  appears 
is  typed  double  space  and  the  quotation  is  single 
spaced  with  indented  margin,  does  this  affect 
in  any  way  the  customary  use  of  quotation 
marks? 

Many  letters  discussing  this  question  have 
been  received  and  somewhat  to  our  sur- 
prise there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  uni- 
formity of  opinion  among  our  readers.  A 
rule  given  in  Applied  Business  English 
covers  the  first  part  of  the  question  fully 
and  clearly:  "When  a  quotation  consists 
of  more  than  one  paragraph^  the  quotation 
marks  should  be  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  each  paragraph  and  at  the  end  of  the 
last  one." 

In  the  Manual  of  Style,  published  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  is 
given  a  full  exposition  of  the  use  of  quo- 
tation marks  in  printed  matter.  It  has 
become  a  well  accepted  custom  in  the 
preparation  of  manuscript  for  printers,  to 
type  in  single  space  with  indented  margin 
any  matter  that  is  to  be  set  in  smaller  type 
by  the  printer.  The  rule  for  the  use  of 
smaller  type  is  given  in  the  Manual  of 
Style  as  follows: 

Ordinarily,  all  prose  extracts  which  will  make 
five  or  more  lines  in  the  smaller  type,  and  all 
poetry  citations  of  two  lines  or  more.  An 
isolated  prose  quotation,  even  though  its  length 
would  bring  it  under  this  rule,  may  properly 
be  run  into  the  text,  if  it  bears  an  organic  rela- 
tion to  the  argument  presented.     On  the  other 


hand,  a  quotation  of  one  or  two  lines  which  is 
closely  preceded  or  followed  by  longer  extracts, 
set  in  smaller  type,  may  likewise  be  reduced,  as 
a  matter  of  uniform  appearance. 

A  following  paragraph  of  the  same  book 

is  given  as  our  authority  for  endorsing  the 

omission  of  quotation  marks  in  this  case. 

This  paragraph  reads: 

Reduced  citations  should  not  have  quotation 
marks,  nor  should  quotation  marks,  as  a  rule, 
be  used  in  connection  with  italics. 

The  only  exception  to  this  will  be : 

Quotations  from  different  authors,  or  from 
different  works  by  the  same  author,  following 
each  other,  uninterrupted  by  any  intervening 
original  matter,  or  by  any  reference  to  their 
respective  sources  (other  than  a  reference  figure 
for  a  footnote),  even  though  sudi  quotations 
are  reduced. 

The  award  for  the  best  discussion  for 
this  question  is  given  to  Miss  Nola  Houd- 
lette,  Lewiston,  Maine: 

When  a  quotation  consists  of  several  para- 
graphs, quotation  marks  should  be  placed  at 
tiie  beginning  of  <yich  paragraph,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  quotation;  not  elsewhere,  unless  an  ex- 
pression is  interpolated  within  the  quotation, 
which  expression  should  be  excluded  by  addi- 
tional quotation  marks. 

In  printed  matter  \diere  both  different  sizes 
of  type  and  different  spacing  can  be  used,  no 
quotation  marks  are  necessary.  The  answers 
quoted  in  this  department  will  illustrate  this. 
The  use  of  double  spacing  with  indented  mar- 
gin in  typewriting  is  Just  as  clear».  and  is,  I 
believe,  considered  equally  correct  It  has  the 
advantage  of  allowing  any  quotations  the  author 
may  have  made  to  remain  in  the  double  quota- 
tion marks. 

Commendable  discussions  of  this  ques- 
tion were  also  received  from  Mr.  H.  £. 
Kemp,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Mr.  J.  H.  Zwaska, 
Chicago,  111. ;  Miss  Amy  D.  Putnam,  Hack- 
ensack,  N.  J. ;  Mr.  M.  N.  Bunker,  Halford, 
Kansas;  Miss  Mary  Parker,  Decatur,  111.; 
and  Miss  Mabel  £.  Good,  Chicago,  111. 

O 

How  to  Keep  Paper  from  Slipping 

33.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  slip- 
pery paper,  on  which  our  legal  documents  are 
typed,  in  its  place  in  the  typewriter.  The  sheet 
slips  about  in  a  most  tiring  manner.  If  some 
one  can  offer  a  remedy,  he  or  she  will  have  the 
gratitude  of  A.  M.  N. 

A.  M.  N.'s  difficulty  is  evidently  one 
which  has  confronted  numerous  other  ste- 
nographers for  a  variety  of  helpful  sug- 
gestions have  been  received.  Mr.  C.  V. 
Clippinger,  High  School,  Auburn,  N.  T., 
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writes  of  two  practical  methods,  either  of 
which  ought  to  prove  effective. 

I  have  discovered  two  ways  by  which  any 
kind  of  paper  can  be  held  in  the  machine  with- 
out slipping.  The  first  way  is  to  cover  the 
platen  with  a  piece  of  rather  rough  paper  cut 
just  the  length  of  the  platen  and  wide  enough 
so  that  tiK  two  edges  just  meet  when  drawn 
tii^tly.  Put  a  little  glue  under  both  edges  and 
press  iliem  down  tight  A  covering  of  this  kind 
will  last  a  long  time  and  it  will  also  save  the 
platen. 

Anotiier  good  method  and  a  far  more  simple 
one  is  to  remove  the  platen  from  the  machine, 
and  then  slip  a  very  small  rubber  band  over 
each  end,  putting  them  in  far  enough  that  the 
paper  rolls  over  them.  This  is  a  very  effective 
way  of  holding  any  kind  of  paper. 

A  reader  who  has  experienced  and  over- 
come this  same  difficulty  in  his  work  is 
Mr.  Ralph  Newman,  New  York  City.  The 
method  he  used  is  outlined  as  follows: 

A.  M.  N.  has  my  sympathy.  The  typewriter 
that  I  had  been  accustomed  to  using  gripped 
paper  of  all  kinds  nicely,  but  when  I  was  given 
a  new  machine,  I  had  to  revert  to  slang  and 
say  •^Good  Night**  The  only  paper  that  the 
new  madiine  wovld  hold  was  some  very  rough 
paper  which  I  seldom  had  occasion  to  use. 
Although  I  tried  alcohol  on  the  platen,  it  .had 
very  little  effect 

The  work  had  to  be  done,  and  quite  a  lot  of 
it  witii  slippery  second-sheets.  At  first  I  used 
a  fllieet  of  the  rough,  absorbent  paper  as  a 
backing  sheet,  which  was  something  of  a  nui- 
sance; so  ilnallv  I  rolled  the  sheet  of  rough 
paper  around  the  platen,  and  pasted  the  end. 
It  acts  practically  as  a  backing  sheet,  with  all 
of  its  advantages  and  none  of  i&  disadvantages. 
It  takes  up  very  little  room,  and  I  have  no 
trouble  in  making  ten  carbon  copies.  It  is  best 
to  put  it  on  before  going  home  at  night  so  that 
it  will  be  thoroughly  dry  by  morning.  It  need 
not  be  changed  until  dirty. 

Still  another  solution  has  been  discov- 
ered by  Miss  Nola  Houdlette,  Lewiston, 
Maine: 

I  think  that  A.  M.  N.  will  find  this  sugges- 
tion helpful  in  keeping  the  slippery  sheets  in 
place:  Take  a  backing  sheet  of  heavy,  rough 
paper  at  least  an  inch  longer  than  tiie  sheet 
used  for  writing.  Fold  over  the  extra  inch,  slip 
the  sheet  into  the  fold  and  turn  to  position. 
Tlien  put  two  or  three  paper  clips  on  the  fold, 
and  I  believe  tliere  will  be  no  difficulty. 

Miss  Helen  Yungbluth^  Marquette, 
Mich.,  suggests  the  rough  second-sheet 
and  Mr.  H.  £.  Kemp,  Yeatman  High 
School,  St  Louis,  Mo.,  would  have  the 
machine  thoroughly  cleaned  and  repaired. 

The  ready  and  spontaneous  response  of 
onr  readers  to  A.  M.  N.'s  cry  of  distress 
offers  a  definite  example  of  how  the  Gregg 


Writer  will  help  you  in  your  daily  work 
if  you  will  only  give  us  a  chance.  Why  not 
write  us  to-day  with  some  of  your  prob- 
lems? 

0 

The  Abbreviation  for  "Number** 

33.  We  have  had  some  discussion  in  regard 
to  the  proper  use  of  the  abbreviations  for  num- 
ber, and  would  like  your  advice  as  to  when  the 
abbreviation  "No.**  should  be  used,  and  when 
the  double  cross. 

Mr.  Ralph  Newman,  New  York  City, 
writes  as  follows: 

There  is  little  to  guide  one  in  the  use  of  the 
two  abbreviations  for  "number"  and  personal 
preference  generally  causes  one  form  to  be  used 
in  place  of  the  other. 

There  are,  however,  certain  special  classes  of 
work  where  custom  provides  rules  for  tlie  use 
of  the  abbreviations.  In  literary  work  of  any 
kind,  whenever  it  is  necessary  or  desirable  to 
use  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  word,  ''No.*'  is 
always  chosen;  while  "^^  is  practically  always 
used  for  lot  numbers  in  bills,  catalogs,  price 
lists,  etc. 

The  rule  for  the  abbreviation  of  the 
word  "number"  as  given  in  Rational  Type- 
xvriting  in  the  "Things  You  Ought  to 
Know,"  is:  "The  abbreviation  for  num- 
ber (No.)  should  be  placed  before  figures 
and  the  word  written  out  when  followed  by 
words."  Mr.  Newman's  rule  for  the  use 
of  the  sign  in  place  of  the  abbreviation  is 
all  right.  The  stenographer  can  determine 
the  correct  form  for  the  business  in  which 
he  is  engaged  only  by  consulting  the  files 
or  an  older  employee  in  the  office  as  the 
accepted  usage  in  that  particular  line  of 
business. 


How  to  Help  the  'Toor  Dictator** 

34.  I  have  often  read  in  the  Qregg  Writer 
that  a  person  should  be  able  to  transcribe  his 
notes  just  as  soon  as  the  dictator  Is  through 
dictating.  1  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of 
doing  this  at  school,  but  on  every  attempt  in 
the  office  I  have  failed,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
grammar  of  my  employer  4s  poor.  This  causes 
a  delay  in  my  worlc,  as  I  have  to  go  over  my 
notes  and  reconstruct  the  sentences.  I  would 
be  very  much  pleased  if  the  readers  of  the 
Oregg  Writer  would  suggest  some  plan  of 
arranging  my  notes  while  taking  dictation  so 
as  to  avoid  the  delay  of  reconstructing  the 
sentence. 

Mr.  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  Holden,  W.  Va., 
discusses  this  subject  thoughtfully  and 
helpfully : 
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This  is  not  an  altogether  unique  experience, 
for  most  stenographers  find  it.  necessary  at 
times  to  change  words  used  by  their  dictator. 
A  lot  of  us  have  to  deal  with  men  who  say  '*I 
seen,"  for  instance,  but  this  form  need  not  be 
written  in  shorthand,  for  it  is  just  as  easy  to 
write  "I  saw."  If  we  have  our  thoughts  on  the 
work  and  are  really  interested  in  what  the  die* 
tator  is  saying,  we  will  be  able  to  do  this  with- 
out any  special  effort.  I  do  not  believe  our 
friend  has  been  out  of  school  very  long,  and  it 
might  help  to  suggest  that  he  concentrate  his 
mind  more  fully  on  what  the  dictator  is  saying. 
We  can  only  approach  perfection,  in  shorthand 
as  with  all  things  worth  while,  after  years  of 
hard  work  and  experience,  and  you  should  not 
be  discouraged  if  at  the  outset  of  your  career 
you  are  compelled  to  rewrite  letters. 

When  reconstructing  sentences,  however,  we 
must  not  forget  to  allow  our  dictator  the  privi- 
lege of  using  his  pet  phrases.  Whenever  we 
take  out  these  things  we  change  the  tone  of 
the  entire  letter,  thus  losing  the  effect  of  the 
dictator's  personality,  which  is  certain  to  add 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  letter,  even  though 
his  "grammar**  may  nbt  be  the  very  best. 

The  best  suggestion  I  can  offer  on  this  sub- 
ject is  that  he  concentrate  his  mind  more  fully 
on  the  work  and  on  what  the  man  is  saying, 
thus  giving  one  the  chance  to  get  next  to  the 
business  and  also  to  be  able  to  write  more 
accurately  the  "correct**  words  instead  of  the 
"incorrect**  words  used  by  the  one  dictating. 
If  this  fails,  there  is  one  sure  cure:  A  good 
stenographer  should  never  worry  about  getting 
work,  for  there  is  plenty  of  it  for  the  one  com- 
petent. If  one  finds  that  he  is  being  hindered 
in  his  progress  instead  of  being  Iielped,  he 
should  get  a  place  where  there  is  a  chance  for 
improvement.  I  know  there  arc  times  when  it 
may  seem  impossible,  but  even  the  "impossible** 
gives  way  to  "there  is  always  a  way  where  there 
is  a  wiD." 

On  a  question  of  this  character  we  al- 
ways find  a  personal  experience  particu- 
larly helpful.  Mr.  Roy  R.  Snyder,  New 
Berlin,  Ohio,  writes  of  the  method  in  which 
he  met  this  problem  in  the  beginning  of 
his  stenographic  career.  His  suggestions 
are  both  practical  and  interesting. 

The  language  used  by  my  first  employer  in 
dictation  contained  a  number  of  grammatical 
errors  which  he  was  very  quick  to  notice  when 
reading  over  the  letters,  and  which  were  gen- 
erally called  to  my  attention  with  the  request 
that  I  correct  his  English  when  not  up  to  the 
standard.  I  then  began  the  habit,  which  I  still 
continue  with  good  success,  of  staying  a  few 
words  or  even  a  sentence  behind  tlie  dictator 
and  taking  down  the  dictation  in  correct  Eng- 
lish, reconstructing  sentences  as  I  write  them, 
whenever  necessary,  always  being  careful  not 
to  change  the  meaning.  This  is  soon  done 
almost  unconsciously,  especially  as  the  common 
mistakes  of  one  person  are  generally  of  a  simi- 
lar character,  and  one  learns  to  watch  for 
them    and    write    the    sentences    grammatically 


correct  without  reducing  the  speed  to  any    ap- 
preciable extent. 

While  the  results  may  not  at  first  be  very 
satisfactory  if  the  language  is  unreasonably 
bad,  yet  I  believe  that  with  persistency  and 
practice  this  plan  can  be  followed  as  success- 
fully in  most  cases  as  it  was  in  my  own. 

Another  stenographer  who,  on  the  thresh- 
old of  business  life,  was  confronted  by  this 
difficulty  is  Miss  MabeLE.  Good,  Chicago, 
III.  Her  solution  is  radically  different 
from  that  of  the  readers  quoted  above. 
Her  dictator  was  evidently  of  a  different 
caliber ! 

I  should  like  to  meet  the  party  that  sent  this 
inquiry,  and  shake  hands  with  her,  as  in  my 
first  stenographic  experience  I  had  the  same 
troubles.  I  followed  this  plan,  and  it  covered 
the  case  very  well;  Take  the  dictation  in  the 
dictator*s  own  language  as  nearly  as  possible, 
and  if  asked  to  read  back,  read  it  just  as  he 
gave  it.  That  will  generally  please  him  better 
than  if  you  gave  it  to  him  in  correct  English; 
then  when  you  transcribe  your  notes,  read 
ahead  far  enough  to  make  the  corrections. 

All  of  this  goes  to  show,  amon^  other 
things,  the  importance  of  studying  your 
employer,  of  appreciating  his  strong  points 
and  of  tactfully  covering  up  his  mistakes 
and  correcting  his  errors.  While  speed 
and  accuracy  in  shorthand  and  typewriting 
are  of  permanent  importance  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  stenographer's  success, 
there  are  many  other  qualities  which  make 
for  the  highest  efficiency  and  verily  the 
greatest  of  these  is  tact! 

0 

The  *'No  Opportunity"  Fallacy 

35.  What  is  the  future  of  a  young  man  who 
does  nothing  but  stenography  in  a  small  con- 
cern, getting  the  same  thing  over  and  over 
again,  with  no  time  to  increase  his  shorthand 
vocabulary? 

The  positive  tone  which  the  majority  of 
our  readers  have  used  in  discussing  this 
question  proves  that  they  have  little  pa- 
tience with  the  young  man's  point  of  view. 
Mr.  C.  V.  Clippinger  puts  his  finger  on 
the  root  of  the  trouble  and  disposes  of  the 
"no  time"  plea. 

No  matter  how  busy  a  person  may  be^  there 
are  always  odd  moments  that  can  be  used  for 
self-improvement  along  some  particular  line  of 
endeavor.  W^en  I  was  pursuing  the  study  of 
shorthand,  I  was  busy  all  day  with  other  work, 
yet  I  always  found  time  each  day  for  a  little 
study  and  practice.  I  usually  carried  a  Oregg 
Shorthand  Dictionary  and  a  Phrase  Book  in 
my  pocket,  and  while   riding  on   the  train    or 
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trolley  or  whenever  I  found  a  few  minutes  of 
leisure,  I  would  improve  the  time  by  studying 
new  words  and  phrases;  I  still  keep  this  up  and 
find  it  to  be  a  wonderful  help. 

Then,  surely,  the  young  man  can  find  at  least 
one  evening  a  week  for  study,  and  nothing  will 
be  of  greater  benefit  than  to  take  the  Gregg 
Writer  and  practice  all  of  the  plates  and  exer- 
cises given  each  month. 

Another  good  method  of  self-improvment  is 
to  go  to  some  church  on  Sunday  where  the 
minister  spealLS  at  an  ordinary  rate  of  speed 
and  try  to  take  the  sermon;  keep  this  up  Sun- 
day after  Sunday,  and  you  will  be  surprised 
at  the  facility  you  will  soon  acquire  in  writing. 

If  the  present  position  does  not  have  any 
future  to  it,  then  follow  the  suggestions  given 
and  as  soon  as  you  are  able,  get  a  better  posi- 
tion. The  future  to  any  young  person  in  this 
line  of  work  will  be  just  what  he  makes  it. 
Use  the  spare  moments  to  advantage  and  suc- 
cess will  surely  crown  the  work. 

The  necessity  for  hard  work  and  in- 
itiative in  finding  and  making  opportuni- 
ties is  emphasized  by  Mr.  D.  D.  Lessen- 
berry. 

It  is  very  evident  the  young  man  is  not  put- 
ting forth  his  whole  effort  to  acquiring  a  better 
shorthand  vocabulary.  Few  concerns,  it  mat- 
ters not  how  small  they  may  be,  require  an 
employee  to  w6rk  both  day  and  night,  and  it 
might  be  well  for  this  young  man  to  only  look 
into  her  eyes  four  nights  a  week  and  spend  the 
other  three  with  his  shorthand.  If  his  work  is 
such  that  he  does  '*the  same  thing  over  and 
over"  and  the  boss  shows  no  inclination  to  giv- 
ing him  a  chance  to  **make  good"  at  something 
more  responsible,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
him  to  look  out  for  another  position. 

But,  first,  he  must  be  sure  that  he  is  a  good 
stenographer.  The  world  is  full  of  so-called 
stenographers,  but  there  is  always  room  for 
the  stenographer  who  can  "deliver  the  goods." 
If  he  sees  there  is  no  future  for  him  in  his 
present  position,  the  best  thing  is  to  get  an- 
other, even  if  he  must  begin  with  a  little  lower 
salary,  for  we  must  not  forget  that  "shorthand 
is  a  stepping-stone  to  greater  things."  One  of 
the  best  examples  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  life 
of  President  Wilson. 

Practice!  Write  shorthand!  Anything,  just 
so  you  get  the  practice,  for  we  never  know 
what  we  will  have  to  use.  Write  the  Oregg 
Writer  in  shorthand  for  both  the  plates  and  the 
reading  matter  are  good  practice  material,  and 
I  know  of  nothing  better  and  more  likely  to  in- 
crease the  shorthand  vocabulary,  I  am  sure  you 
can  set  the  alarm-  clock  for  a  half  hour  earlier 
than  the  usual  time  to  get  up,  and  then  work, 
for  the  morning  is  the  time  to  accomplish 
things. 

If  our  friend  is  really  trying  to  better  his 
condition,  he  will  make  a  time  to  increase  his 
shorthand  vocabulary,  and  unless  he  does  this 
his  future,  not  only  with  this  small  concern 
but  with  any  concern,  looks  decidedly  gloomy 
and   discouraging. 


Mr.  Ralph  Newman^  too^  believes  that 
the  difficulty  is  not  with  the  position  but 
with  the  man. 

The  future  of  the  young  man  referred  to 
does  not  appear  very  bright,  for  he  evidently 
has  very  little  initiative  or  "push." 

There  is  little  to  be  said  in  reply  to  this  ques- 
tion. He  can  either  change  his  position,  or 
else  find  time  to  increase  his  shorthand  ability. 

It  is  not  likely  that  he  works  from  the  time 
he  gets  out  of  bed  in  the  morning  until  he  goes 
back  at  night.  Perhaps  if  he  were  to  dispense 
with  some  of  his  social  diversions,  he  would 
find  time  to  increase  his  knowledge  of  short- 
hand— and  also  his  salary. 

The  same  point  is  further  emphasized 
by  Mr.  Charles  Gunther,  Charleston^  Mo. 

In  a  case  of  this  kind,  the  very  best  thing,  it 
seems  to  me,  would  be  to  get  with  another  con- 
cern where  a  larger  vocabulary  was  used;  but 
I  would  also  advise  that  a  person  know  himself 
to  be  proficient  before  taking  such  a  step,  for 
until  a  person  gets  familiar  with  the  shorthand 
work,  it  is  sometimes  best  tliat  he  have  a  great 
deal  of  repetition  work. 

In  regard  to  not  having  time  to  increase  the 
vocabulary:  It  has  been  said,  "If  we  want 
time,  we  must  make  it."  If  you  find  your  time 
so  occupied  that  you  do  not  get  a  chance  to 
practice  during  the  day,  burn  a  little  midnight 
oil,  and  "make  time,"  until  you  get  proficient 
enough  to  take  a  better  position,  and  then  I  say, 
the  sooner  the  better. 

Among  other  contributors  are  Mr.  H.  E. 
Kemp,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Mr.  R.  P.  Wood, 
Everett,  Wash.;  and  Miss  Helen  Yung- 
bluth,  Marquette,  Mich. 

The  Reading  Habit 

AMONG  many  discussions  and  com- 
ments on  the  recent  articles  which 
liave  appeared  in  this  department 
on  the  subject  of  reading  is  one  from  Miss 
Florence  Adams  Chase  of  Chicago.  The 
article  is  entitled  "Mental  Pabulum"  and 
is  interesting  as  showing  the  attitude  of  a 

cultured  woman  and  an  inveterate  reader. 

"Novels!"  ejaculated  the  old  gentleman  con- 
temptuously, "readin'  novels  is  a  pernicious, 
wicked  waste  of  time.  They  are  a  pack  of 
made-up,  impossible  liCvS,  and  put  such  high- 
falutin'  ideas  into  a  girPs  head  that  she  ainH 
satisfied  with  her  surroundings.  Nobody  can 
suit  her.  Why,  the  reason  my  daughters  are 
old  maids  is  because  theyVe  read  so  many  silly 
love  stories  that  they  expect  a  plum-ed  knight 
on  a  white  horse  to  come  and  carry  them  off  to 
a  castle!" 

Now,  the  explanation  of  the  above  is  that 
father  belonged  to  a  by-gone  generation  when 
hooks  were  scarce,  and  his  daughters  belonged 
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to  this— the  era  of  the  "bachelor  maid."  While 
the^  read  whatever  they  wanted  to»  they  inci- 
dentally worked  in  an  office  downtown  and  kept 
a  comfortable  home  for  father. 

Now  I  wish  to  repudiate  the  implication  that 
reading  good  literature  makes  one  a  less  useful 
member  of  society.  We  needn't  laugh  at  the 
old  gentleman's  logic;  rather  should  we  pity 
him  for  his  lost  opportunities.  He  has  missed 
the  fine  flavor  of  some  of  the  choicest  viands 
at  life's  table. 

Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  our  present 
century  than  the  abundance  of  books  and 
periodicals — good,  bad  and  indifferent.  My 
experience  with  the  young  people  of  to-day  is 
that  they  either  read  voraciously,  incessantly 
and  indiscriminately,  or  they  read  not  at  all. 
Hundreds  of  them  don't  read  even  the  head- 
lines of  the  daily  paper.  They  "haven't  time." 
You  don't  need  to  spend  all  vour  spare  mo- 
ments on  the  newspapers  nor  should  you  make 
an  attempt  to  read  either  a  daily  or  a  Sunday 
paper  from  cover  to  cover,  but  if  you  don't 
know  something  of  how  the  world  is  making 
history,  you  are  simply  out  of  it  when  you  get 
among  thinking  people. 

Some  little  six-year-old  boys  were  playing 
soldiers  recently. 

"Oh,  you're  a  regular  Turk!"  exclaimed  one. 

"Turk?    What's  a  Turk?"  answered  another. 

"Why,  don't  you  know  about  the  war  over 
in  Europe  that  the  Turks  are  having  with  the 
Balkans?  And  the  Balkans  have  licked  the 
Turks?"  came  the  quick  answer. 

Boy  No.  1  hadn't  read  the  newspapers,  but 
he  is  going  to  just  as  soon  as  he  can.  He 
isn't  going  to  miss  anything! 

Moreover,  a  good  newspaper  or  magazine  con- 
tains much  valuable  information  Asides  the 
latest  news.  If  you  aren't  interested  to  know 
all  you  can  about  this  wonderful  old  world  in 
which  we  live,  you  are  a  back  number. 

Yet  more  interesting  than  science  and  inven- 
tions and  statistics  are  people.  "The  proper 
study  of  mankind,  is  man,"  said  a  great  Eng- 
lish poet  It  is  right  here  that  good  fiction 
gets  in  its  work.  If  our  environment  is  uncon- 
genial, for  a  small  sum  we  can  buy  or  rent 
books  that  will  utterly  change  it  They  will 
transfer  us  to  other  scenes  and  times  and  we 
may  associate  with  the  finest  personalities  that 
have  ever  lived.  When  we  take  up  the  daily 
grind  again,  we  will  push  ahead  with  renewed 
vigor  because  of  our  little  mental  vacation. 

Have  you  access  to  a  public  library?  If  so, 
do  you  ever  go  to  the  "open  shelf  and  browse 
around,  dipping  into  this  book  and  that?  It 
is  a  mistaken  notion  that  one  should  perforce 
read  every  word  of  every  book  he  comes  across. 
You  don't  want  to  "pick"  too  much  between 
meals  so  that  you  can't  relish  your  dinner  of 
substantials,  but  "browsing"  is  like  going  to  a 
big  reception  where  you  have  a  few  minutes' 
chat  with  each  of  many  friends  instead  of  a 
long  visit  with  some  special  one.  And  it  doesn't 
mean  tnat  you  should  read  the  first  chapter  and 
then  skip  to  the  last  to  see  how  the  story  turns 
out. 

I  always  like  to  read  title  pages  to  see  what 


the  author  has  written.  Sometimes  I  read 
prefaces.  I  would  not  think  of  reading  a  book 
without  knowing  the  author's  name.  I  Uke  to 
make  new  book  friends,  and  it  is  a  satisfaction 
to  have  them  properly  introduced. 

One  of  the  real  secrets  of  tiie  allurement  of 
reading  is  that  a  book  reflects  its  antlMr's  per- 
sonal!^. He  may  write  a  thrilling  romaace 
that  Doiakes  you  afraid  to  turn  out  the  li|^t,  or 
picture  history  graphically^  or  cause  the  breeMs 
of  the  western  plains  and  mountains  to  blow 
the  cobwebs  out  of  your  mind,  yet  it  is  really 
the  grip  of  the  author's  mind  on  you  that  bdds 
you.  Some  of  us  have  pretty  shallow  minds 
and  the  anchor  of  a  good  boc^  may  touch  bot- 
tom and  the  rope  coil  up  and  tangle. 

We  need  dliferent  books  for  Afferent  moods 
and  occasions.  Life  has  its  troubles  for  aU  of 
us.  A  good  sermon  wiU  give  us  the  strength 
to  bear  our  crosses.  Reamng  "Mrs.  Wlggs  of 
the  Cabbage  Patch"  is  a  sure  cure  for  the  blues. 
Vivid  historical  novels  make  us  appreciate 
modem  civilization.  Clever  flights  of  the  imag- 
ination stimulate  our  creative  faculties.  Poetry 
is  for  our  leisure  moments.  Reading  good  £ag- 
lish  unconsciously  improves  our  own.  As  for 
me,  I  want  the  best  there  is  in  answer  to  my 
mental  demands.    How  about  you? 

O 

Referred  for  Answer 

41.  I  am  a  stenographer  with  a  number  of 
years  of  successful  experience  in  law  and  in- 
surance offices.  I  wish  to  become  a  court  re- 
porter and  would  like  advice  about  what  course 
to  pursue.  How  shall  I  practice  and  what 
shall  I  read?  All  suggestions  will  be  grate- 
fully received. 

49.  Will  you  please  discuss  this  question  in 
the  next  issue  of  the  Gr^gg  WHUrt  What 
educational  qualifications  are  necessary  for  a 
position  as  teacher  of  shorthand  and  typewrit- 
ing? I  am  a  student  using  the  Gregg  system 
and  began  my  study  in  September  and  would 
like  to  teach  next  fall. 

48.  John  Smith  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  sold 
George  Allen  of  New  York  on  April  1,  10 
bales  of  cotton,  the  terms  of  the  bill  being  3%, 
30  days,  f.  o.  b.  New  York.  If  the  goods  were 
delayed  in  transit  and  did  not  readi  Alkn 
until  May  6»  could  Allen  redate  the  bill  to  the 
date  that  they  were  received  so  as  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  3%  as  well  as  30  days'  interest, 
or  would  he  have  to  pay  the  bill  without  de- 
ducting the  3%.  If  the  goods  were  lost  in 
transit,  who  would  have  to  make  the  claim  on 
the  railroad  company.  Smith  or  Allen?  In 
other  words,  what  is  the  full  meaning  of  the 
term  "f.  o.  b."? 

44.  I  should  like  to  have  discussed  In  the 
Question  and  Answer  Department  of  the  Or^gg 
Writer  various  means  of  improving  tbc  mem- 
ory. I  find  tiiat  most  ot  my  failures  as  a  ste- 
nographer are  caused  by  my  inability  to  re- 
member important  details. 

45.  What  is  the  plural  for  "taaor*8  goose," 
and  what  is  the  origin  of  the  word? 
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speed 

IN  the  third  division  of  our  hour  of 
practice  we  shall  devote  our  attention 
to  speed.  Before  taking  up  its  short- 
hand significance,  let  us  refresh  our  minds 
on  what  speed  really  means.  One  defini- 
tion of  speed  is  "moving  forward  with  dis- 
patch or  celerity."  We  do  not  get  from 
that  definition  any  suggestion  of  hesita- 
tion, confusion,  inattention  or  inefficiency, 
but  there  is  suggested  to  our  minds  prompt- 
ness, swiftness,  rapid  performance. 

Prmctica)  Application 

All  these  suggestions  are  directly  in 
point  when  applied  stenogrsphically.  Speed 
is  a  result.  It  is  the  result  of  practice. 
We  cannot  unhesitatingly  apply  the  prin- 
<nples  of  shorthand  if  we  know  very  little 
about  them.  You  cannot  have  much  speed 
where  there  is  hesitation.  You  have  no- 
ticed the  governor  on  an  engine.  It  moves 
along  briskly,  in  perfect  balance  and  ac- 
cord with  its  immediately  surrounding 
parts.  If  you  didn't  oil  it  or  if  it  got  out 
of  balance  there  would  be  jerking,  ir- 
regularity, and  presently  your  machine 
woald  be  out  of  repair. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  assumption  that  so 
far  as  this  series  of  articles  is  concerned 
you  really  know  the  principles,  it  would 
seem  then  that  speed  in  shorthand  is  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  ability  of  the 
hand  to  execute  the  shorthand  forms  with- 
out hesitating.  The  mind,  when  properly 
trained,  transmits  impressions  just  as 
rapidly  as  electricity  carries  impressions 
over  a  telegraph  wire.  Granting  that  you 
know  your  shorthand  principles  so  well 
that  immediately  upon  hearing  any  word 
in  the  language,  the  shorthand  form  is  in- 
stantaneously communicated  to  the  hand. 


the  time  required  for  the  physical  execu- 
tion of  that  form  would  determine  yonr 
speed  ability.  To  illustrate:  it  is  possible 
to  write  some  familiar  phrase  at  over 
three  hundred  words  a  minute.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  great  speed  is  for  the 
most  part  your  perfect  familiarity  with  the 
form.  You  have  no  hesitation  in  executing 
the  form  because  you  know  exactly  what 
to  execute. 
Reason  for  Writing  According  to  Principle 

You  may  say  you  cannot  memorize  the 
forms  for  all  the  words  in  the  language. 
Such  a  feat  would  be  impracticable  if 
you  could  accomplish  it.  We  have  been 
studying  and  writing  the  principles  so  as 
to  attain  a  familiarity  with  them  which 
would  enable  us  to  apply  the  word-bnild- 
ing  principles  to  the  words  we  cannot  re- 
member. The  principles  of  the  system  are 
possible  of  mastery,  but  to  become  really 
efficient  and  really  expert  in  applying  the 
principles  in  rapid  writing  a  great  deal  of 
practice  is  necessary,  which  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  following  plan — known  as 
the  third  period  of  our  practice  hour — has 
been  arranged.  You  can't  learn  to  apply 
these  principles  in  the  sense  here  re- 
ferred to  in  the  space  of  six  months,  but 
you  can  accomplish  much  in  speed  prac- 
ticing in  that  time.  Speed  is  the  result  of 
hard  work ;  not  something  to  he  attained 
by  mere  thought  and  reflection. 

With  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  a  perfect  familiarity  with  the 
so-called  wordsigns  and  common,  every- 
day expressions,  hesitation  will  he  reduced 
to  the  minimum.  The  moment  a  word  is 
heard,  the  trained  mind  will  flash  it  to 
the  hand,  which,  if  you  have  developed 
executional  skill,  will  instantly  write  the 
sign  for  the  word.     In  other  words,  the 
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Jury  Phrases— (Continued) 


As  a  rule 


c^  Personal  injury 

^'  "  Anything  to  do 


^^.^  Q^     Were  you  engaged 

Question  in  my  mind 
Any  of  them 
i^  ^         As  to  the  law 

From  the  Court 


^  ^*^ 


J 


.o. 


Y 


rO 


^f 


r 

7 
V 


2. 


r-^  - 


/ 


'/ 


fiS 


If  you  have 

That  the  ])laintiff 
That  the  Defendant 

That  the  Complainant 

Establish 
That  the  jury 

Sole  judges 

If  you  think 

How  long  have  you  been 

In  that  department 

Previous  to  that  time 

Previous  to  the  time 

Always  been 
Did  you  ever 


/.- 


^-^ 


/^' 


j",^ 


/ 


-• 


-^O 


Did  you  ever  (have)  any 

Did  you  ever  have  anything 

Did  you  ever  have  anything  to  do 

Did  you  ever  have  any  dealings 

Did  you  ever  see 

Did  you  ever  know 
Did  you  ever  learn 
Did  you  ever  think 
Did  you  ever  do 
Did  you  ever  do  that 


/  Did  you  have 


Did  you  have  any 


Did  you  have  anything 
Did  you  have  anjrthing  to  do 


^  Did  you  have  anything  to  say 


> 


_^'^ 


-  ^  a 


Did  you  hear 


Did  you  hear  any  one 


Did  you  know 


-      Did  you  know  him 


I  have  had 


Anything  of  that  kind 


Anything  of  the  kind 
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nerves  and  muscles  acting  upon  the  stim- 
ulus of  hearing  the  word  execute  it  auto- 
matically. 

Comparison 

If  you  were  studying  to  become  a 
physician  you  would^  without  doubt^  be 
graduated  from  a  high  school  and  then 
"start"  on  your  special  technical  training 
which  would  include  not  less  than  three 
years  in  a  medical  college.  When  you  had 
finished  the  course  you  would  then  serve 
an  interneship  in  some  hospital  where  you 
would  get  the  practical  experience  neces- 
sary to  put  into  use  the  knowledge  you  had 
gained  throughout  your  school  period  of 
theory.  At  the  same  time  you  would  keep 
well  informed  of  the  progress  made  in 
medical  science  and  surgery*  by  attending 
lectures^  and  further  continuing  your  spe- 
cial study.  Eventually^  you  would  an- 
nounce yourself  as  a  practitioner.  Some 
day  you  would  have  a  patient  afflicted  with 
a  certain  ailment  which  a  veteran  practi- 
tioner— from  symptoms  that  had  a  definite 
meaning  to  him — would  immediately  diag- 
nose. You  would  question  him  and  from 
both  your  knowledge  and  experience  would 
be  able  to  tell  what  the  difficulty  was. 
Your  diagnosis  might  be  as  correct  as  the 
veteran's;  birt,  to  make  sure  you  would,  on 
the  first  occasion  at  least,  take  the  oppor- 
tunity, before  prescribing  or  recommend- 
ing surgical  treatment,  to  refer  to  your 
books  or  ask  some  doctor  friend  of  yours 
who  had  had  much  more  practical  experi- 
ence than  yourself. 

But  in  reporting  cases  in  shorthand  there 
is  no  time  nor  opportunity  for  consulta- 
tion or  research  study.  You  may  say  that 
it  is  differetit  with  a  doctor;  that  he  deals 
with  life.  It  is  true  that  he  does,  but  a 
court  reporter  deals  with  equally  serious 
matters — life,  liberty,  and  property.  He 
has  to  recall  how  to  write  words  and 
sounds  not  only  instantly  but  rapidly  and 
precisely.  It  is  not  merely  words  like 
"you"  and  "he"  and  "revolver"  and  "acci- 
dent^" but,  for  instance,  in  poison  cases 
there  is  an  enormous  technical  vocabulary 
used  by  toxicologists.  Or,  it  may  be  that 
sanity  experts  are  put  on  the  stand ;  or,  as 
in  recent  cases,  thumb-print  experts;  or 
handwriting  experts;  or  lock  experts  in 
burglary  cases — or  a  hundred  other  kinds 
of  ^experts  may  be  introduced. 


The  stenographer  in  criminal  work  is 
dealing  with  the  life  and  liberty  of  a  fel- 
lowman;  in  civil  work,  with 'the  property 
of  his  fellewmen,  and  without  research, 
without  hesitation,  without  guess  work, 
without  the  opportunity  for  consultation, 
he  has  to  record,  and  frequently  at  very 
high  speed,  what  is  often  a  more  or  less 
confused^  presentation  of  a  case  in  court. 
It  is  an  exceedingly  serious  matter,  and 
those  engaged  in  the  profession  should  not 
underestimate  the  training  necessary  to 
attain  proficiency  in  the  art  of  reliably 
reporting  trials. 

Right  Beginning 

Bearing  in  mind  the  suggestions  given 
in  our  previous  articles,  we  will  start  upon 
the  speed  phase  of  our  work.  Your  speed 
in  shorthand  is  that  rate  of  writing  at 
which  you  can  make  an  absolutely  correct 
transcript  of  your  notes.  That  is  your 
real  speed  from  a  practical  standpoint. 
Let  us  assume  that  your  present  speed  is 
eighty  words  a  minute.  Try  about  ten 
minutes'  dictation  of  new  matter  varying 
from  ninety  to  one  hundred  words  a  min- 
ute. Then  read  your  notes  carefully. 
Study  them  with  sufficient  care  to  know  ab- 
solutely what  your  variation  in  style  is 
under  stress  of  rapid  note  taking.  You 
must  keep  in  mind  all  the  while  that  you 
are  preparing  to  write  more  than  one  hun- 
dred words  a  minute,  and  therefore  your 
foundation  must  be  thoroughly  laid. 

The  next  evening  go  through  your  pre- 
liminary exercise  in  the  first  and  second 
divisions  of  the  hour.  When  you  come  to  the 
speed  period,  try  the  same  matter  which 
you  wrote  the  evening  before  at  ninety  to 
one  hundred  words  a  minute.  When  you  can 
write  it  at  one  hundred  words  and  read 
your  notes  accurately  and  without  hesita- 
tion, select  several  articles  on  different  sub- 
jects  and  write  them  from  dictation  at  the 
same  rate  of  speed.  When  you  are  con- 
vinced that  you  can  write  any  matter  at 
one  hundred  words  a  minute  and  read  it 
back,  you  are  then  ready  for  the  next  ad- 
vance of  twenty  words  a  minute,  which 
would  be  one  hundred  and  twenty.  This 
advance  should  be  disposed  of  by  the  same 
method  that  was  followed  on  the  one-hun- 
dred-word-a-minute  advance.  The  articles 
should   be   from  five   to    ten    minutes    in 
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Jury  Phrases— (Continued) 


Nothing  of  that  Idnd 


Nothing  of  the  kind 
That  is  the  only  time 


''^^  That  is  the  only  way 


.y^"^ 


-<T> 


J 


>^ 


^^ 


< 


V     ^ 


Not  that  I  remember 


We  have  no 


We  have  no  business 


We  haven*t  anything 


Is  there  any  doubt 


To  give  us 


To  give  us  the 


Square  deal 


Fair  and  square  deal 
Utile  bit 


/^  For  that  reason 

You  can  give  us 
Much  attention 


Any  attention 


Pay  any  attention 


zr%^  Pay  much  attention 

I  didn't  pay  much  attention 


There  will  be 


•7^ 


lengthy  preferably  ten ;  that  is^  if  your  rate 
is  one  hundred  words  a  minute^  your  prac- 
tice article  should  contain  from  five  to  ten 
hundred  words. 

A  Precaution 

We  must  run  up  the  red  flag  of  danger 
right  here.  Don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  raise 
your  speed.  Remember  that  the  physician 
didn't  become  a  practitioner  in  a  day ;  and 
you  have  even  a  greater  degree  of  efficiency 
to  attain  than  the  doctor  before  you  can 
be  classed  with  experts.  Make  sure  of 
every  inch  of  your  ground.  If  it  requires 
a  whole  week  of  one  hour  a  day^  besides 
your  regular  shorthand  work^  to  increase 
your  speed  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
words  a  mii^te,  it  will  be  very  remarkable, 
and  more  than  can  usually  be  expected. 
If  on  the  same  schedule  it  requires  a  month 
to  raise  your  speed  twenty  words  a  minute, 
it  would  be  remarkable.  At  that  rate^  in 
six  months  you  would  have  a  speed  of  two 
hundred  words  a  minute.  You  cannot  ex- 
pect your  speed  to  grow  so  rapidly  or  in 
that  proportion.  The  higher  the  speed 
gets^  the  more  difficult  increase  in  it  be- 
comes. It  will  be  wiser  to  take  more  time 
on  the  first  twenty  word  increase,  and  prac- 
tice on  a  wider  range  of  subjects. 

Build  up  a  vocabulary  and  secure  a  good 
style  of  writing.  Practice  reading  your 
own  notes  until  you  can  read  them  like 
print.  Read  your  notes  written  on  prac- 
tice matter  as  well  as  on  new.  And  be 
sure  that  you  are  actually  reading  the 
shorthand  and  not  depending  upon  mem- 
ory. The  oftener  you  read  your  notes  the 
more  familiar  you  become  with  the  pe- 
culiarities of  your  "hand"  at  that  speed. 
The  outlines  which  give  you  trouble  should 
be  given  special  attention. 

"Speedcholia" 

"Speedcholia"  is  a  malignant  form  of 
the  disease  known  as  failure.     It  is  alwavs 

• 

fatal.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  until 
the  patient  will  succumb.  Sometimes  it 
takes  an  acute  form  and  the  patient  lasts 
about  a  month;  in  violent  cases,  about  a 
week;  in  others  the  disease  lingers  for 
years — but  the  end  is  sure.  Here  are  8 
few  of  the  symptoms  of  "speedcholia": 
a  smattering  of  the  theory,  neglect  to  read 
notes,  failure  to  study  critically  the  pe- 
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culiarities  of  style  in.  high  speed  writyig^ 
imperfect  mastery  of  the  wordsigns  and 
common  phrases,  irregularity  of  practice, 
an  insatiable  longing  to  write  "fast"  re- 
gardless of  style  and  accuracy,  indifference 
to  the  suggestions  of  those  who  have  been 
over  the  ground,  and,  fundamentally,  a  lack 
of  understanding  and  an  inability  to  apply 
the  principles  of  the  system  of  shorthand 
written. 

How  it  Works 

These  articles  will  appear  monthly.  Aim 
to  increase  your  speed  ten  words  a  month. 
No  matter  how  fast  you  write  now  or  how 
fast  you  think  you  write,  return  to  the  point 
at  which  ypu  can  take  difficult  solid  matter 
and  transcribe  it  without  an  error,  even  if 
it  takes  you  back  to  forty  words  a  minute. 
If  you  had  to  go  back  to  that  point,  in 
two  years  you  would  have  a  speed  on 
solid  matter  of  two  hundred  and  eighty 
words  a  minute  which  would  qualify  you 
for  the  most  difficult  reporting  job  in  the 
United  States. 

Each  month  suggestions  will  be  given 
to  help  you  with  the  speed  problem,  and  to 
aid  you  in  your  reportorial  course  of  train- 
ing. There  will  be  articles  on  the  causes 
of  hesitation,  on  methods  of  execution,  on 
economy  of  time  and  energy,  on  difficulties 
in  reading  and  their  solution,  on  how  and 
when  to  abbreviate  outlines,  and  on  many 
other  subjects  of  vital  importance  to  you. 

A  Correction 

IN  giving  additions  to  our  list  of  Gregg 
reporters  in  the  March  issue,  we  re- 
gret to  say  that  the  name  of  Mr.  Fogel- 
berg  was  included,  as  we  have  learned  that 
Mr.   Fogelberg  is  not  a  writer  of  Gregg 
Shorthand. 

The  lady  entrusted  with  the  keeping  of 
these  records  saw  a  notice  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Fogelberg  in  the  Gem  City 
magazine,  and  as  the  Gem  City  Business 
College  teaches  Gregg  Shorthand,  she  as- 
sumed that  Mr.  Fogelberg  was  a  writer  of 
our  system  and  added  his  name  to  the  list. 
In  doing  this  she  acted  contrary  to  our  ex- 
plicit directions  that  personal  confirma- 
tion must  be  obtained  before  any  name  is 
added    to   the   list   of   reporters — but   we 


have  forgiven  her  this  time  and  trust  that 
Mr.  Fogelberg  will  also  do  so. 

Mr.  Fogelberg,  we  understand,  is  a 
writer  of  the  Graham  system,  which  Was 
taught  in  the  Gem  City  Business  College 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  Gregg  Shorthand. 

We  shall  appreciate  the  assistance  of 
our  readers  in  keeping  our  list  absolutely 
authentic. 

O 

Comes  Back  at  Witness 

At  a  trial  in  Court  in  answering  a  ques- 
tion the  witness  nodded.  The  court  sten- 
ographer, who  was  being  crowded  to  get 
all  the  volcani6  cross-examination,  and  did 
not  see  the  witness,  at  once  demanded, 
"Answer  that  question."  I  did  answer 
it,"  said  the  witness,  ''I  nodded  my  head." 
The  stenographer  came  right  back  with, 
''Well,  I  heard  it  rattle,  but  could  not  tell 
whether  it  was  up  and  down  or  from  side 
to  side." 

0 

Phrases 

THE  phrases  given  below  will  be  of 
special  interest  to  those  reporting 
court  cases  ordinarily  called  "per- 
sonal injury"  cases.  These  expressions 
are  spoken  with  one  impulse  of  the  voice. 
They  are  asked  in  every  case  of  almost 
every  witness  in  a  great  variety  of  ques- 
tions. These  phrases  are  so  suggestive, 
brief  and  legible  that  further  introduction 
seems  unnecessary. 

«^      When  did  the  accident  happen.' 

Q^     Where  did  the  accident  happen? 
cP         How  did  the  accident  happen  ? 

•tS      When  did  the  accident  occur? 
^         How  did  the  accident  occur? 


S^     Where  did  the  accident  occur? 

"Scatter     your     energies,     and     power 
wanes." 
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Get  What  You  Want 


GET  what  you  want  in  this  world.  It's 
here  waiting  for  you.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  reach  for  it.  If  you  reach 
hard  enough  and  far  enough  and  long 
enough^  you'll  get  it^  no  matter  what  it  is 
vou  want. 

Suppose  you  are  foolish  enough  to  want 
great  wealth.  You  can  get  it.  But  to 
get  it  you  must  make  up  your  mind  that 
you  want  wealth,  that  you  want  it  above 
everything  else  in  the  world. 

Observe  an  industrious  alien  with  a 
push-cart.  He  wants  a  thousand  dollars. 
He  sleeps  in  a  cellar.  He  rises  at  four. 
He  works  till  ten  at  night.  He  denies 
himself  food  to  save.  Some  day  he  will 
have  his  thousand  dollars. 

"But/*  you  protest,  "I  can't  sleep  in  a 
cellar.  I'm  above  running  a  push-cart." 
Very  well,  then.  There  is  little  likelihood 
that  you  will  ever  be  rich.  There  are 
other    things    that    you    want    more    than 


wealth — ^your  comfort,  your  social  posi- 
tion. 

Suppose  you  are  more  sensible.  Sup- 
pose it  is  success  you  want.  Good !  There 
are  few  joys  in  this  world  that  can  com- 
pare with  the  joy  of  achievement.  Set 
your  mark  and  start  climbing  toward  it. 
You'll  reach  it  if  you  keep  at  it.  Be  per- 
sistent and  be  patient.  If  you  are  in 
Maine  you  can't  wish  yourself  in  Califor- 
nia. You  can't  get  there  overnight^  either. 
But  you'll  get  there  sometime  if  you  start 
and  keep  going,  even  if  you  go  on  yonr 
hands  and  knees. 

But  remember  this :  No  man  ever  climbs 
higher  than  the  mark  he  sets  himself.  No 
man  ever  reaches  the  top  walking  side- 
ways. No  man  achieves  who  keeps  turn- 
ing back. 

And  one  thing  more: 

Pick  your  apple  carefully  before  you 
start  to  climb  the  tree.  Some  apples  are 
sour. 


O0O 

Keys  to  Last  Month's  Shorthand  Phites 


President  Wilson's  Inaugural  Address 

There  has  been  a  change  of  government.  It 
began  two  years  ago,  when  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives became  Democratic  by  a  decisive 
majority.  It  has  now  been  completed.  The 
Senate  about  to  assemble  will  also  be  Demo- 
cratic. The  offices  of  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent have  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Demo- 
crats. What  does  the  change  mean?  That  is 
the  question  that  is  uppermost  in  our  minds 
to-day.  That  is  tlie  question  I  am  going  to  try 
to  answer,  in  order,  if  I  may,  to  interpret  the 
occasion. 

It  means  much  more  than  the  mere  success 
of  a  party.  Tlie  success  of  a  party  means  lit- 
tle except  when  the  nation  is  using  that  party 
for  a  large  and  definite  purpose.  No  one  can 
mistake  the  purpose  for  which  the  nation  now 
seeks  to  use  the  Democratic  party.  It  seeks  to 
use  it  to  interpret  a  change  in  its  own  plans 
and  point  of  view.  Some  old  things  with  which 
we  had  grown  familiar,  and  which  had  begun 
to  creep  into  the  very  habit  of  our  thought  and 
of  our  lives,  have  altered  their  aspect  as  we 
have  latterly  looked  critically  upon  them,  with' 
fresh,  awakened  eyes;  have  dropped  their  dis- 
guises and  shown  themselves  alien  and  sinister. 
Some  new  things,  as  we  look  frankly  upon  them, 
willing  to  comprehend  their  real  character,  have 
come  to  assume  the  as))ect  of  things  long  be- 
lieved in  and  familiar,  stuff  of  our  own  con- 
victions. We  have  been  refreshed  by  n  new 
insight  into  our  own  life. 


We  see  that  in  many  things  that  life  is  ven 
great.  It  is  incomparably  sreat  in  its  material 
aspects,  in  its  body  of  weiuth,  in  the  diversity' 
and  sweep  of  its  energy,  in  the  industries  whkh 
have  l>een  conceived  and  built  up  by  the  genius 
of  individual  men  and  the  limitless  enterprise 
of  groups  of  men.  It  is  great,  also,  very  great 
in  its  moral  force.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world 
have  noble  men  and  women  exhibited  in  more 
striking  forms  the  beauty  and  the  energy  oi 
sympaOiy  and  helpfulness  and  counsel  in  their 
efforts  to  rectify  wrong,  alleviate  suffering,  and 
set  the  weak  in  the  way  of  strength  and  ho^ir. 
We  have  built  up,  moreover,  a  great  system  of 
government,  which  has  stood  Uirougfa  a  long 
age  as  in  many  respects  a  model  for  those  who 
seek  to  set  liberty  upon  foundations  that  wili 
endure  against  fortuitous  change,  against 
storm  and  accident.  Our  life  contains  every 
great  thing,  and  contains  it  in  ridi  abundance. 

But  the  evil  has  come  with  the  good,  and 
much  fine  gold  has  been  corroded.  With  richer 
has  come  inexcusable  waste.  We  have  squan- 
dered a  great  part  of  what  we  might  have  u<ed, 
and  have  not  stopped  to  consc^rve  the  exceeding 
bounty  of  nature,  without  which  our  genius  for 
enterprise  would  have  been  worthless  and  im- 
potent, scorning  to  be  careful,  shamefully  prod- 
igal as  well  as  admirably  efficient.  We  havr 
been  proud  of  our  industrial  achievements,  but 
we  have  not  hitherto  stopped  though tfultr 
enough  to  count  the  human  cost,  the  cost  of 
lives  snuffed  out,  of  energies  overtaxed  and 
broken,  the  fearful  physical  and  spiritual  cost 
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to  the  men  and  women  and  children  upon  whom 
the  dead  weight  and  burden  of  it  all  has  fallen 
pitilessly  the  years  through.  The  groans  and 
agony  of  it  all  had  not  yet  reached  our  ears, 
the  solemn,  moving  undertone  of  our  life,  com- 
ing up  out  of  the  mines  and  factories  and  out 
of  every  home  where  the  struggle  had  its  in- 
timate and  familiar  seat.  With  the  great  gov- 
ernment went  many  deep,  secret  things  which 
we  too  long  delayed  to  look  into  and  scrutinize 
with  candid,  fearless  eyes.  The  great  govern- 
ment we  loved  has  too  often  been  made  use  of 
for  private  and  selfish  purposes,  and  those  who 
used  it  had  forgotten  the  people. 

At  last  a  vision  has  been  vouchsafed  lis  of 
our  life  as  a  whole.  We  see  the  bad  with  the 
good,  the  debased  and  decadent  with  the  sound 
and  vital.  With  this  vision  we  approach  new 
affairs.  Our  duty  is  to  cleanse,  to  reconsider, 
to  restore,  to  correct  the  evil  without  impairing 
the  good,  to  purify  and  humanize  every  process 
of  our  common  life  without  weakening  or  seti- 
timentalizing  it.  There  has  been  something 
crude  and  heartless  and  unfeeling  in  our  haste 
to  succeed  and  be  great.  Our  thought  has 
been  "Let  every  man  look  out  for  himself,  let 
every  generation  look  out  for  itself,"  while  we 
reared  giant  machinery  which  made  it  impos- 
sible that  any  but  those  who  stood  at  the  levers 
of  control  should  have  a  chance  to  look  out 
for  themselves.  We  had  not  forgotten  our 
morals.  We  remembered  well  enough  that  we 
had  set  up  a  policy  which  was  meant  to  serve 
the  humblest  as  well  as  the  most  powerful,  with 
an  eye  single  to  the  standards  of  justice  and 
fair  play,  and  remembered  it  with  pride.  But 
we  were  very  heedless  and  in  a  hurry  to  be 
great. 

We  have  come  now  to  the  sober  second 
thought.  The  scales  of  heedlessness  have  fallen 
from  our  eyes.  We  have  made  up  our  minds 
to  square  every  process  >  of  our  national  life 
again  with  the  standards  we  so  proudly  set  up 
at  the  beginning  and  have  always  carried  at  our 
hearts.    Our  work  is  a  work  of  restoration. 

We  have  itemized  with  some  degree  of  par- 
ticularity the  things  that  ought  to  be  altered, 
and  here  are  some  of  the  chief  items:  A  tariff 
which  cuts  us  off  from  our  proper  part  in  the 
commerce  of  the?  world,  violates  the  j  ust  prin- 
ciples of  taxation,  and  makes  the  government 
a  facUe  instrument  in  the  hands  of  private  in- 
terests; a  banking  and  currency  system  based 
upon  the  necessity  of  the  government  to  sell 
its  bonds  fifty  years  ago  and  perfectly  adapted 
to  concentrating  cash  and  restricting  credits ;  an 
industrial  system  which,  take  it  on  all  sides, 
financial  as  well  as  administrative,  holds  cap- 
ital in  leading  strings,  restricts  the  liberties 
and  limits  the  opportunities  of  labor,  and  ex- 
ploits without  renewing  or  conserving  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  country;  a  body  of  agri- 
cultural activities  never  yet  given  the  eflSciency 
of  great  business  undertakings  or  served  as  it 
should  be  through  the  instrumentality  of  science 
taken  directly  to  the  farm,  or  afforded  the  fa- 
cilities of  credit  best  suited  to  its  practical 
needs;  watercourses  undeveloped,  waste  places 
unreclaimed,  forests  untended,  fast  disappear- 


ing without  plan  or  prospect  of  renewal,  un- 
regarded waste  heaps  at  every  mine.  We  have 
studied  as  perhaps  no  other  nation  has,  the  most 
effective  means  of  production,  but  we  have  not 
studied  cost  or  economy  as  we  should  either 
as  organizers  of  industry,  as  statesmen,  or  as 
Individuals. 

Nor  have  we  studied  and  perfected  the  means 
by  which  government  may  be  put  at  the  service 
of  humanity,  in  safeguarding  the  health  of  tiie 
nation,  the  health  of  its  men  and  its  women  and 
its  children,  as  well  as  their  rights  in  the  strug- 
gle for  existence.  This  is  no  sentimental  duty. 
The  firm  basis  of  government  is  justice,  not 
pity.  These  are  matters  of  justice.  There  can 
be  no  equality  of  opportunity,  the  first  essential 
of  justice  in  the  body  politic,  if  men  and  women 
and  children  be  not  shielded  in  their  lives,  their 
very  vitality,  from  the  consequences  of  great 
industrial  and  social  processes  which  they  can- 
not alter,  control,  or  singly  cope  with.  Society 
must  see  to  it  that  it  does  not  itself  crush  or 
weaken  or  damage  its  own  constituent  parts. 
The  first  duty  of  law  is  to  keep  sound  the 
society  it  serves.  Sanitary  laws,  pure-food 
laws,  and  laws  determining  conditions  of  labor 
which  individuals  are  powerless  to  determine 
for  themselves,  are  intimate  parts  of  the  very 
business  of  justice  and  legal  efficiency. 

These  are  some  of  the  (things  we  ought  to  <^o, 
and  not  leave  the  others  undone,  the  old-fash- 
ioned, never-to-be-neglected,  fundamental  safe- 
guarding of  property  and  of  individual  right. 
This  is  the  high  enterprise  of  the  new  day:  to 
lift  everything  that  concerns  our  life  as  a  nation 
to  the  light  tiiat  shines  from  the  hearthfire  of 
every  man*s  conscience  and  vision  of  the  right. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  we  should  do  this  as 
partisans;  it  is  inconceivable  that  we  should 
do  it  in  ignorance  of  the  facts  as  they  are  or 
in  blind  haste.  We  shall  restore,  not  destroy. 
We  shall  deal  with  our  economic  system  as  it 
is  and  as  it  may  be  modified,  not  as  it  might 
be  if  we  had  a  clean  sheet  of  paper  to  write 
upon;  and  step  by  step  we  shall  make  it  what 
it  should  be,  in  the  spirit  of  those  who  question 
their  own  wisdom  and  seek  counsel  and  knowl- 
edge, not  shallow  self-satisfaction  or  the  ex- 
citement of  excursions  whither  thev  cannot  tell. 
Justice,  and  only  justice,  shall  always  be  our 
motto. 

And  yet  it  will  be  no  cool  process  of  mere 
science.  The  nation  has  been  deeply  stirred, 
stirred  by  a  solemn  passion,  stirred  by  the 
knowledge  of  wrong,  of  ideals  lost,  of  govern- 
ment too  often  debauched  and  made  an  instru- 
ment of  evil.  The  feelings  with  which  we  face 
this  new  age  of  right  and  opportunity  sweep 
across  our  heartstrings  like  some  air  out  of 
Grod*s  own  presence,  where  justice  and  mercy 
are  reconciled  and  the  judge  and  the  brother 
are  one.  We  know  our  task  to  be  no  mere  task 
of  politics,  but  a  task  which  shall  search  us 
through  and  through,  whether  we  be  able  to 
understand  our  time  and  the  need  of  our  peo- 
ple, whether  we  be  indeed  their  spokesmen  and 
interpreters,  whether  we  have  the  pure  heart 
to  comprehend  and  the  rectified  will  to  choose 
our  high  course  of  action. 
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This  is  not  a  day  of  triumph;  it  is  a  day  of 
dedication.  Here  muster,  not  the  forces  of 
party,  but  the  forces  of  humanity.  Men's 
hearts  wait  upon  us;  men's  lives  hang  in  the 
balance;  men's  hopes  call  upon  us  to  say  what 
we  will  do.  Who  shall  live  up  to  the  great 
trust?  Who  dares  fail  to  try?  I  sunmion  all 
honest  men,  all  patriotic,  all  forward-looking 
men,  to  my  side.  God  helping  me,  I  will  not 
fail  them,  if  they  will  but  counsel  and  sustain 
mel 


O 


MitcelUneoua  Correspondence 

Railioad. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Southern, 

Auditor,  Freight  Receipts, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
Dear  Sir: 

Our  agent  at  Sand  Point  has  perfonned  some 
switching  for  the  Spokane  InternaCional  Rail- 
road, for  which  he  has  made  no  charge,  the 
service  having  been  noted  by  our  traveling 
auditor  and  a  charge  made  in  this  month.  Hie 
switching  was  performed  in  July,  August  and 
Septeml^r,  and  the  amount  due  from  uie  above 
company  is  $36.00. 

Our  agent  has  been  unable  to  collect  the 
anobunt  from  the  agent  of  the  Spokane  Inter- 
national Railroad,  and  I  wish  to  ask  you  if 
you  have  made  any  arrangements  with  the 
auditor  of  that  company'  for  auditing  of  his 
statements. 

Yours  truly. 

Real  Estate. 

The  Coke  Land  Company, 

Trinidad,  Colo. 
Gentlemen : 

Enclosed  herewith  And  our  draft  to  amount 
$86.16,  which  you  will  kindly  apply  on  the 
August  Bentley  contract,  hereto  attached/ 

'Hie  interest  now  dnfc  has  already  been  paid 
as  per  letter  attached. 

Kindly  receipt  for  the  interest  and  principal 
payments  on  uie  enclosed  contract  and  return 
letter  and  contract  to  Mr.  Bentley.  Prompt 
attention  will  be  appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Repobtiko. 

Messrs.  Marquette  and  Kleinsmith, 

Guthrie,  Okla. 
Gentlemen : 

I  am  just  in  receipt  of  your  letter  asking 
when  I  can  furnish  a  transcript  in  the  case  of 
Hosmer  vs.  Kelley.  As  there  will  be  no  court 
during  the  month  of  May,  I  expect  to  be  able 
to  deliver  all  transcripts  ordered  not  later  than 
the  30th  of  May.  I  have  only  two  cases  to  get 
out  before  yours;  one  is  a  larceny  case  and 
the  other  an  assault  and  battery  case,  and 
neither  one  is  very  long.  It  will  be  impossible 
for  me  to  say  positively,  but  I  will  try  to  get 
yours  out  by  the  6th  of  May,  and  in  any  event 
not  later  than  the  15th.  I  trust  that  this  will 
be  satisfactory  to  you.     It  is  the  best  I  can  do, 


much  as  I  should  like  to  hand  you  the  work  at 
an  early  date. 

Very  sincerely  your^ 

CoJCJCiasioK. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Lindsay, 

Valley  Junction,  Wis. 
Dear  Sir: 

We  enclose  you  herewith  check  and  account 
sales  covering  your  shipment  and  three  Iwrrels 
of  poultry  on  the  7th  inst. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  this  poultry  was  not 
at  all  what  it  should  have  been.  Dressed  poul- 
try in  order  to  secure  a  good  price  should  be 
property  dressed  and  thoroughly  cooled  off  be- 
fore it  is  packed.  Unless  these  rules  are  com- 
plied with  it  is  impossible  to  realiie  a  good 
price.  In  a  case  like  this,  the  commission  man 
is  often  the  person  blamed,  whereas  the  real 
blame  falls  entirely  on  the  shipper.  He  is  the 
one  that  should  see  to  it  that  the  poultry  is 
properly  killed  and  packed.  We  enclose  you 
one  of  our  circulars,  on  the  back  of  which  you 
will  find  directions  for  dressing  and  shipping 
poultry. 

The  market  continues  good,  and  we  trust 
that  you  may  see  your  way  clear  to  make  us 
another  shipment  in  the  near  future. 

Yours  very  truly, 

PUBLISHIKO. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Dumont, 

Racine,  Wis. 
My  dear  Sir: 

We  are  interested  to  know  whether  you  in- 
clude law  instruction  in  your  course  of  study. 
We  have  published  a  new  text-book  series  for 
students  that  we  believe  would  prove  a  valuable 
aid  to  you  and  on  which  we  should  be  willing 
to  make  you  a  proposition  that  would  enable 
you  to  place  the  books  in  your  library  for  the 
use  of  your  students  at  a  very  slight  expense. 

We  shall  also  appreciate  it  if  you  will  send 
us  a  list  of  your  last  year's  graduates. 

Thanking  you  In  advance  for  this  courtesy, 
and  hoping  to  hear  from  you  at  your  es^rliest 
convenience,  we  remain 

Very  truly  yours, 

O 

I  Am  Determined 

To  respect  my  work,  my  associates  and  my- 
self; to  be  honest  and  fair  with  them;  to  be  a 
man  whose  work  carries  weight,  to  be  a  booster, 
and  not  a  knocker,  a  pusher  not  a  kicker,  a 
motor  not  a  clog;  to  base  my  expectations  of 
reward  on  the  solid  foundation  of  service  ren- 
dered; to  be  willing  to  pav  the  price  of  suc- 
cess and  honest  effort;  to  look  upon  my  work 
as  an  opportunity  to  he  greeted  with  joy  and 
made  the  most  of  and  not  a  painful  drudgery 
to  be  reluctantly  endured. 

To  rememt>er  that  success  lies  within  myself, 
my  own  brain,  my  own  ambition,  my  own  cour- 
age and  determination;  to  expect  difficulties 
and  force  my  way  through  them;  to  turn  hard 
experiences  into  capital  for  future  struggles; 
to  interest  myself  heart  and  soul  in  tiie  achieve- 
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ment  of  results;  to  be  patiently  receptive  of 
just  criticism  and  profit  by  its  teaching;  to 
treat  equals  and  superiors  with  respect  and 
subordinates  with  kindly  encouragement;  to 
make  a  study  of  my  business  duties,  to  know 
my  work  from  the  ground  up,  to  mix  brains 
with  my  efforts,  to  use  system  and  method  In 
ail  I  undertake;  to  steer  clear  of  dissipation; 
to  guard  my  health  of  body  as  my  most  precious 
stock  in  trade. 

Finally,  to  take  a  good  trip  on  the  joy  of 
life;  to  fight  hard  against  my  own  weaknesses 
and  endeavor  to  grow  in  business  capacity  and 
as  a  man  with  the  passage  of  every  day  o1  time. 
—Life. 


O 


An  April  Fool 

John  Morley,  Esq.,  descended  the  front  steps 
of  the  brownstone  tiouse  which  his  father  had 
left  him  and  discovered  that  some  roisterer  of 
the  night  before  had  dropped  a  dilapidated 
derby  hat  on  the  lower  step.  In  disgust  John 
Morley,  Esq.,  kicked  the  hat  off  the  step — and 
nearly  broke  his  foot. 

"April  Fool!"  shouted  a  happy  voice  from 
behind  a  neighboring  tree. 

John  Morley,  Esq.,  limped  slowly  down  to 
the  office,  where  he  was  trying  to  live  up  to 
his  title  "£squire,*'  in  the  peric^s  when  he  was 
not  at  one  of  his  various  clubs.  On  the  door 
was  a  sign,  *'Mr.  Downs  is  out  for  the  day." 
"Heavens!  Downs  off  to-day  and  the  Miller 
case  coming  up."  He  opened  the  door  and 
went  in.  On  the  inside  the  card  merely  said, 
"April  Fool."  The  office  boy  was  busy  dusting 
a  ^alr. 

"Miss  Howland,"  he  said  to  his  stenographer, 

who  was  there  before  him  as  fresh  and  dainty 

as  the  daffodils  on  her  desk,  "tiJce  this  letter.^* 

"What  date  is  it?"  he  asked  absent-mindedly 

and  then  checked  himself,  but  too  late. 

"April  first,"  she  replied.  The  answer  irri- 
tated him  more  than  he  could  understand. 
"Drat  'April  first.'  Whv  this  was  the  day— 
I  have  changed  my  mind,  *  he  said,  "I'll  not  aic- 
tate.     Bring  me  my  mail." 

The  top  letter  was  dainty.  Stenographers 
always  pile  the  dainty  ones  on  top.  He  opened 
it,  catching  as  he  did  a  familiar  fragrance.  All 
that  it  said  was  contained  on  the  inner  page. 
It  read,  "My  dear  Mr.  Morley:  Who  is  it 
never  gets  fooled?    Yours,  J.  O.  Ker." 

"For  heaven's  sake!"  he  burst  out,  and  went 
out  and  shut  the  door.  That  was  why  he  did 
not  see  Miss  Howland — ^Mildred  Howland  he 
always  called  her  in  his  mind — laughing  at  him. 
But  how  could  she  help  it?  She  had  known 
John  Morley  from  the  time  he  was  a  boy.  And 
he  was  so  dignified!  It  would  be  a  hard  day 
for  him,  she  knew,  at  the  hands  of  his  friends. 
And  none  the  less  hard  becf^use  he  really  was 
making  grand  headway  against  his  besetting 
fault  of  a  trifle  too  much  dignity.  Morley  went 
to  his  favorite  club.  The  first  cigarette  a  friend 
oflTered  him  exploded.  Presently  a  servant 
brought  him  a  telegram,  which  turned  out  to 
be    blank.     In   a  fit  of  absent-mindedness   he 


tried  to  pick  up  a  half  dollar  left  lying  on  the 
table.  It  was  glued  on.  So  it  went  all  day. 
It  was  as  if  all  the  fools  in  creation  had 
mapped  out  the  campaign  with  fiendish  in- 
genuity. By  late  afternoon  he  was  back,  liter- 
ally hounded  back,  to  the  office.  Mildred  How- 
land was  there,  as  trim  and  fresh  as  in  the 
morning.  Her  look  was  as  balm  to  his  feverish 
and  outraged  soul.  He  could  have  punched 
himself  for  not  spending  the  day  at  the  .office 
instead  of  putting  himself  in  the  way  of  his 
loving  friends  all  day.  So  he  began  where  he 
left  off. 

"Miss  Howland,"  he  said,  "I  want  you  to 
take  a  letter." 

"It  is  April  first,"  he  said  by  way  of  intro- 
duction, and  she  gave  a  little  sideways  glance 
of  quick  sympathy  for  his  hurt  feelings.  But 
he  did  not  see  it — or  would  not 

"Never  mind  the  address  just  now,"  he  said, 
and  began: 

"My  dear:" 

Miss  Howland  started  involuntarily,  but  he 
did  not  notice,  merely  repeating  the  phrase  as 
if  he  liked  it:  "My  dear:  It  is  April  first. 
I  did  not  think  of  it  when  I  arose  this  morning 
because  I  had  something  else  on  my  mind.  But 
the  fact  has  been  borne  in  on  me  during  the 
day.  I  am,  as  far  as  I  could  keep  count,  just 
thirty- two  different  kinds  of  a  fool.  I  would 
be  another  kind,  however,  if  I  let  a  little  mental 
and  physical  torture  drive  away  that  matter  I 
had  on  my  mind  this  morning.  Would  you 
mind,  therefore,  if  it  did  happen  to  be  April  , 
Fool's  Day  that  I  had  picked  out  to  ask  you 
to  be  the  wife  of  John  Morley,  town  fool?  If 
you  do,  say  so,  and  I  will  just  put  this  note 
down  as  the  last  joke  of  the  day — and  the 
saddest  of  all." 

"Have  you  got  that  down?"  asked  John  Mor- 
ley. 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Howland,  and  her  lip  trem- 
bled a  little.  "Now  to  whom  shall  I  address 
it?" 

"Address  it  to  one  MUdred  Howland,  City." 

The  little  notebook  with  its  shorthand  signs 
slipped  from  her  hands  to  the  floor.  She 
looked  at  him  with  a  startled  question,  half- 
terror  in  her  eyes. 

"It  must  have  been  a  hard  day  to  drive  you 
to  this,"  she  remarked  teasingly.  "And  to  think 
that  I  started  it  with  that  foolish  note !" 

"Oh,  no  you  didn't,"  he  protested;  "there 
was  a  brick'  before  that.  But  you  haven't  an- 
swered my  letter." 

"I  guess  it  isn't  necessary,"  she  remarked. 

And  then  if  they  both  acted  a  little  foolishly 
it  was  only  to  be  expected  considering  the  date. 
—From  "The  Idea,"^  Providence,  R.  I. 

O 

The  Point  of  View 

There  is  a  scene  in  Marlowe's  "Doctor 
Faustus"  in  which  the  great  doctor,  wishing 
to  show  his  power,  asks  a  duchess  what  dainty 
she  most  desires.  It  being  then  mid-winter, 
she  considerately  chooses  "a  dish  of  ripe 
grapes."     Nothing  daunted,  Faustus  produces 
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the  grapes,  and  the  duke  exclaims,  ''Believe 
me.  Master  Doctor,  this  makes  me  to  wonder 
above  the  rest,  that  being  in  the  dead  time  of 
winter,  and  in  the  month  of  January,  how  you 
should  come  by  these  grapes,"  while  the  de- 
lighted duchess' chimes  in,  "Believe  me.  Master 
Doctor,  they  be  the  best  grapes  that  e'er  I 
tasted  in  my  life  before." 

The  passage  often  comes  to  my  mind  as  I 
glance  at  the  show  windows  of  some  "high- 
class"  grocery,  and  realize  that  if  the  play  were 
rewritten  strictly  up  to  date  Faustus  would 
have  to  produce  something  much  more  spec- 
tacular than  grapes  in  January  in  order  to 
rouse  even  a  passing  comment. 

I  wish  it  were  not  so.  Not  that  I  begrudge 
the  duchess  her  grapes,  or  Faustus  his  chance 
to  show  off.  They  meant  no  harm.  But  against 
the  tendency  that  they  represent  I  protest. 
"That  they  should  bring  forth  their  fruits  in 
due  season."  This  embodies  an  older  idea,  and 
to  my  mind  a  better  one.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  defend  everything  in  the  original  plan  of  the 
world — many  things  have  been  and  many  things 
can  be  improved.  But  this  part  of  the  arrange- 
ment always  seemed  to  me,  in  its  main  outlines, 
very  good. 

"In  their  season."  That,  to  my  mind,  means 
strawberries  in  June  and  bhieberries  in  July 
and  huckleberries  in  August.  And  when  I  en- 
counter strawberries  in  January,  blueberries  in 
March,  and  raspberries  in  December  I  feel 
deeply  irritated.  I  do  not  want  all  my  seasons 
jogging  my  elbow  at  once.  It  makes  me  think 
of  a  certain  sort  of  boarding-house  table,  under 
"liberal"  management,  where  every  day  one  is 
given  six  different  vegetables,  and  mostly  the 
same  six.  Far  better  one  each  day  for  six 
days,  and  a  chance  between  to  forget  it. 

I  like  my  spring  mud  in  March,  my  roses 
in  June,  my  apples  in  September,  my  sleet  and 
snow  in  January — all  things  in  their  own  place. 
The  time  for  winter  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
wintertime,  and  springtime,  I  am  profoundly 
convinced,  is  the  time  for  spring.  For  one  of 
the  most  joyous  things  about  spring  is  that  it 
comes  after  winter.  Cayenne  on  the  tongue,  it 
is  said,  gives  zest  to  champagne.  Reversing 
the  temperatures,  winter  gives  zest  to  spring. 
What  can  it  mean,  I  won^r,  to  countries  who 
do  not  have  to  tussle  through  a  New  England 
winter?  And,  conversely,  should  we  enjoy  the 
cosiness  and  intimacy  of  winter  if  we  had  not 
had  the  great,  wide  summer  to  play  in  first? 

Children  understand  these  matters.  Look 
how  they  take  their  sports!  When  the  winds 
of  March  bluster  round  our  house-corners,  it  is 
the  time  for  kites — kites  they  must  have.  The 
cloud-swept  skies  are  full  of  them — green  dia- 
mond kites,  red  and  yellow  Japanese  kites,  big 
modem  box  kites,  old-fashioned  brown  paper 
kites  with  long  waggling  tails,  sensitively  re- 
sponsive to  every  stimulus.  For  a  brief  season 
they  live  overhead,  riding  still  and  calm,  or 
performing  wild  antics,  according  to  the,  wind 
or  their  own  inherent  nature.  Then  their  time 
is  past,  leaving  its  traces  only  in  the  sorry  rem- 
nants that  nest  in  the  tree-tops  or — 


What  We  Have  Done 

We  are  told  that  a  man  in  Philadelphia  in- 
vented  an   engine   by   which   he   proposed  to 
propel  vessels  through  water  against  wind  and 
tide  by  the  aid  of  steam.    He  was  laughed  at. 
"Propel  vessels  against  wind  and  tide!    Per- 
fectly ridiculous  1"    He  exhibited  his  diagrams, 
plans,  and  models.    The  whole  thing  was  looked 
upon  as  a  palpable  absurdity,  and  the  man  av 
a  monomaniac.     He  was  treated  as  you  would 
now  treat  the  man  who  expends  fifteen  hours 
out  of  twenty-four  in  trying  to  discover  per- 
petual motion.      He    died    in    Kentucky,   and 
during  his  last  illness  one  of  his  friends,  stoop- 
ing over  him,  said,  "Is  there  any  request  you 
have  to  make?"    "Yes,"  he  said,  his  eyes  bright- 
ening, "I  have  a  last  request  to  make.     When 
I  die,  bury  me  by  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  that 
in  after  years  my  spirit  may  be  soothed  by  the 
songs  of  the  boatmen   and  the  music  of  the 
steam-engine,  as  the  vessels  pass  and   repass, 
conveying   the   products   of  one   clime   to  an- 
other."   His   friend   turned   away,  exclaiming: 
"Poor  fellow!    He  is  crazy  yet.    What  a  pity! 
He  dies  of  the  one-idea  disease."    One-idea  dis- 
ease !     His  mind  was  like  a  mountain  top  tower- 
ing above  its  fellow^s,  catching  the  first  lieani 
of  the  morning  light,  and  basking  in  the  full 
sunshine,     while  ^  those     in     the     valley    wen- 
shrouded  in  gloom.     When  men  first  agitated 
the    railroad    scheme,    they    were    laughed  at. 
"Railroads!      How   in    the    name   of   common 
sense  can  you  build  a  railroad?    We  are  willing 
to  believe  anything  in  reason,  but  hou'  can  you 
ascend  a  hill  with  a  railroad?     Why,  some  of 
these  fanatical  fellows  talk  of  going  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  miles  an  hour!     At  such  a  break- 
neck speed  they  would  endanger  the  lives  of  all 
the  passengers."    One   gentleman   in   England, 
now  an  earl,  said,  "They  talk  of  bridging  tbr 
Atlantic  by  steam;  I  will  eat  the  boiler  of  the 
first  steamboat  that  goes  across  the  Atlantic." 
Steamers  are  crossing  daily,  but  I  have  never 
heard  that  the  gentleman  has  eaten  a  boUer. 
You  will  see  in  a  railway-train  the  lani^cr  look- 
ing over  his  brief;   the  minister  studying  hi> 
next  Sunday's  sermon;   a  couple  in  a  comer 
talking  soft  nonsense,   and   nobody   thinks  of 
breaking  necks  now.    Perhaps,  too,  you  will  see 
a  couple  of  the  most  inveterate  grumblers  the 
world  ever  produced,  men  who  battled   to  tbr 
very  last  against  granting  the  charter.     ^Vi'e 
are  a  wonderful  people,  aren't  we?"  says  one. 
"Yes,  we  are  an  astonishingly  wonderful  i>eo- 
ple;  this  is  an  age  of  progress,  sir.     VThy,  I 
remember  when  we  were  two  weeks  in  perform- 
ing a  Journey  which   is  now  accomplished  in 
twenty-four    hours."    Yes,    it    is    "we"    ucm. 
Why?     Because  the  work  is  done;  because  the 
plan  is  carried  out,  and  proved  to  be  popular. 
Plenty  of  men  oppose  a  thing  until  it  become^ 
popular;  then  they  will  ride  on  a  railway  that 
others  have  built  in  spite  of  them,  drawn  by  & 
locomotive  other  men  have  made  in    spite  of 
opposition    and    ridicule,    and    then    have   the 
impudence  to  say,  "We  have  done  it," 
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The  Machines 
Make  the  Positions 

CIT   still    a   minute — ^just   one   minute.      There, 
while  you  were  sitting  still,  a  new  Remington 
Typewriter   began  work   in   some  business  office, 
for  we  make  and  sell  a  machine  a  minute. 

Don't  you  see  that  there  is  a  position  a  minute 
waiting  for  someone  competent  to  fill  it? 

Remington  machines  are  making  positions  hster 
than  any  other  typewriter,  therefore  it  pays  students 
to  learn  the  Remington. 

Remington 

Typewriter  Company 

(TDCorpomed) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 
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mediocrity  to  expertncss — from  the  ordinarj-  to  the  hifrjj -salaried  division  of  stenograpliers 
and  shorthand  writers,  you  should  take  our  thorough  review  course  in 

Gregg  Shorthand  by  Mail 

Specially  Arranged  for  Home  Study 

COMPLETE    IN   18    LESSONS 

There  are  hundreds  of  shorthand  wrilera  that  could  be  expert  court  and  general  reporters  or 
hiKh-saiaried  private  secretaries  with  a  little  extra  effort.     Its  that  little  "extra"  effort  and  train- 
ing that  makes  the  "extra"  ordinary  atenographer.     You  need  th<!  personal  (tuidance.  help  and  ct.- 
couragement  ot  our  departraent  of  correspondence  instruction.     We  ran  increase  your  speed  SO  to 
100  per  cent.     What  others  have  done  you  can  do.     What  He  have  done  for  others  hc  can  do  for 
you.    The  first  step  is  to  mail  tjie  coupon  ttelow.     Do  it  now.     It  will  cost  you  nothing.     All  in- 
formation is  free.     No  need  to  glvu  up  your  present  work  or  position.     Earn  uhile  you  jearn.     Give 
us  yuur  spare  time  only.     Our  instruction  is  strictly  per- 
sonal.     No  classes.      Bnroll  any  time.      Each  student  is  t 
individually  conducted  throug-h  the  course.    Send  at  once 
for   our   FREE  handsome,  illustrated  booklet,  telling  of 
our  excellent  facilities  to  teach  you  by 
-  ^  — 1   ••  •   M>     mail.   Complete  course  in  Gregg  Short- 
tlcu*  Uaiftnltf  •(      \     hand.     Tvpewriling.   Business   Kng- 
CsRWMct                   V     lish.  Office  Practice,  Dictation,  with 
wpt  iw.  BOO N  curt «         ^      special  instruction   in  Court  Re- 
ciMCAiiii.iLL.                    \     portinKand  the  work  of  the  Pri- 
OeiulwH^   Pi««  KKi  31          *     vate  Secretary.      Typewriters 
incr.-HhiniiKMui  uhiii>iinn  ta         N      furnished.        We    ship    ma- 
"u.'^inr '.ni'i""'Ju™''^"^h'          ^     chines  to  responsible  stu- 
itn'i  i™«'ii'i'i"An.°'!r"iail.[»°ri[             V    dents    anywhere   in    the   ■ 
^       I'niled  Status  or  Can-   ' 
\      ada.   Mail  the  coupon    | 
^^^^ __^__ ^    or  send  postal, — 
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CHICAGO.  JUNE  15.  1913 

The  Silver  Jubilee  of  Gregg  Shorthand 

By  Rupert  P.  SoRelle 


MR.  GREGG  is  sailing  over  the 
ocean  on  his  way  to  Europe  and 
I  can  write  this— including  the 
personal  references  to  him — without  fear 
of  the  editorial  blue  pencil.  The  edi- 
torial wrath  that  may  come  smashing  down 
upon  my  head  later  is  something  for  the 
future — but  let  the  future  take  care  of  it- 
self! 

The  opportunity  to  write  unrestrained- 
ly and  enthusiastically  about  a  subject  that 
touches  the  life  interest,  the  heart  and  af- 
fections of  so  many  thousands,  is  one  not 
to  be  neglected  even  though  the 
wrath  of  the  gods  be  called  down 
upon  our  heads. 

This  is   to  be  an   appreciation 
of  Mr.  Gregg  by  one  who  knows 
him,  and  one,    also,    who    knows 
that    he    shrinks    from    personal 
laudation.     But  when  a  man  haa 
become  a  benefactor  of  humanity, 
he  must  expect  that  his  admirers 
and  the  beneficiaries  of  his  genius 
will  praise  him — and  likewise  that 
Ilia    enemies    will   try    to    destroy     j„hh  roh 
him.    And  there  have  been  enough         do  yes 
of  the  latter,  you  know,  and  we  all 
know — not  teal  enemies,  but  simply  those 
who    did    not    understand    his    work    and, 
blinded  by  bias,  fought  it. 

The  S5th  Anniversary  of  the  publication 
of  Gregg  Shorthand  in  any  form,  and  the 
20th  Anniversary  of  its  publication  in 
America,  will  be  celebrated  at  the  G.  S.  A. 
Convention    in    Chicago,   August    11-15. 

That  is  a  simple  announcement,  bat 
what  a  wealth  of  meaning  it  ought  to  carry 
to  every  writer  of  Gregg  Shorthand !  It 
marks  the  birthday  anniversary  of  an  art 
we  have  all  learned  to  love — an  art  that 
has  been  so  woven  into  our  lives  as  to  be- 
come really  part  of  it,  and  tniimoieiy  a 
part  of  us  because  of  our  daily  use  of  it. 
As   ^ve  sit  at  our  desks  using  it  day  after 

Copirirlit.'lBls,  by'  (lie  ti 


day,  we  rarely  think  of  how  deep  a  bold 
it  has  upon  us,  of  its  real  meaning  to  us. 
We  accept  it  as  a  fact — as  we  accept  elec- 
tric lights,  the    automobile,    swift    trans- 
portation and  the  luxuries  of  life  that  were 
unknown  a  few  years  ago — go  on  using  it, 
never   stopping  to  think  of   the  struggle 
back  of  it,  the  genius  that  created  it,  the 
burning  of  midnight  oil,  and  the  hardships 
that  made  it  possible  for  us.     Only  those 
who  have  had  experience  with  the  old  and 
crude  forms  of  writing  really  are  able  to 
appreciate    their    release    from    thraldom. 
It  is  by  comparison  that  we  are 
able  to  appreciate  out  good  for- 
tune.     The  man   who  has  tasted 
slavery     knows    the    meaning    of 
freedom. 

i  Gregg  Shorthand  was  not  the 
fruit  of  inspiration — something 
that  was  created,  full-poweted 
and  complete  in  the  mind  of  the 
author.  It  was  the  work  of  the 
mind  of  a  man  who  saw  clearly 
and  worked  skilfully,  unceasingly, 
IT  o»o(:  ^ith  h's  heart  in  it.  Its  perfec- 
a  old)         tion  was  the  ideal  of  a  youth. 

The  germ  of  the  idea  was 
planted  in  the  youthful  brain  at  a  time 
when  the  constructive  faculty  is  burn- 
ing with  the  desire  to  create,  when  the 
brain  is  pregnant  with  ideas  and  the 
heart  is  potent  with  ideals — when  the 
sordid  things  of  life  are  yet  in  the  dis- 
tance far  beyond  the  range  of  vision 
— -when  ideals  must  find  expression,  when 
the  heart  and  brain  and  courage  are 
equal  to  the  occasion,  when  everything  is 
line  and  beautiful  and  heroic.  That  is  why 
Gregg  Shorthand  is  beautiful;  why  it  is 
effective ;  why  it  is  expressive  of  the  truth 
— for  accuracy  is  but  the  faithful  exprea- 
.sion  of  truth;  why  it  is  swift,  and  why  it 
has  taken  hold  of  the  thousands  who  know 
it  with  a  grip  that  cannot  be  broken. 
ocit  PubUshiDK  Compnii]' 
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But  when  Gregg  Shorthand  became  a 
fact — when   its  author   had  completed   it, 
tested  it  and  found  it  measured  up  to  his 
ideals,  never  doubting,  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
youth,  that  it  would  be  received  at  once  at 
the  value  he  placed  opon  it — the  struggle 
that  tested  the  courage  and  Ihe  heart  of 
the  man  began.     An  old-time  system  was 
already  intrenched  in  England,  where  Mr. 
Gregg    started    to    enlighten    the    world. 
Everybody  knew  shorthand  or  knew  about 
it,  and  had  become  inured  to  the  hardships 
of  the  old  systems — and  the  world  likes  to 
fight  for  what  ii.     Those  were  days  that 
would  have  discouraged  a  man  with  less 
faith,  less  optimism,  less  courage.     Be  it 
said  to  his  credit  that  he  never 
wavered.   There  was  the  red  fight- 
ing blood  of  the  Irish  in  his  veins, 
and  there  coursed  in  them  also  the 
able  blood  of  the  Scotch — the  lat- 
ter term  being  synonymous  with 
determination,  tenacity. 

The   acceptance  of   his   system 
was  not  rapid  enough  to  satisfy 
youthful  ideals.     What  was  more 
natural  than  that  he  should  turn 
to    America — the    big,    free,    un- 
trammeled    country    of    the    New     Job*  Ron 
World  where  precedent  counts  for         '*"  *<* 
naught,    where   all   that   was   de- 
manded was  efficiency,  where  the  country 
was  seething  with  the  activity  of  youth, 
where  opportunity  lay  at  every  hand? 

I  wish  I  could  present  to  you  the  pic- 
ture of  the  youth  that  stepped  off  the  ship 
at  Boston  that  memorable  day  in  1893! 
The  old  Boston  that  showed  her  independ- 
ence by  tossing  the  English  tea  chests  into 
the  Bay  was  a  more  conservative  Boston 
then.  It  is  a  fact  in  human  experience 
that  the  older  a  community  grows  the 
more  conservative  it  becomes.  It  gets  into 
its  little  rut.  Its  people  wear  the  same 
kind  of  clothes,  think  the  same  kind  of 
thoughts,  sing  the  same  songs,  eat  the  same 
brand  of  beans,  and  reap  satisfaction  from 
doing  things  exactly  as  they  were  done  by 
their  forefathers.  It  runs  to  the  refine- 
ment of  things  that  are,  rather  than  to  the 
trial  of  things  that  might  be.  It  is  the  in- 
fusion of  new  blood  that  blaees  the  way  for 
new  achievements. 

Gregg  Shorthand  did  not  take  the  Bos- 
ton of   1893  by  storm.     A    radical    idea, 


however  promising  or  demonstrably  good, 
must  face  a  solid  front  of  conservatism — 
and  conservatism  is  nearly  always  in  the 
majority.    Besides,  that  was  a  panic  year. 
It  was  not  a  propitious  year  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  shorthand  system  by  an 
unknown  young  man.     Men  and  women 
were    out    of    employment;    business  bad 
drawn  itself  back  into  its  shell.    What  was 
the  use  of  spending  good  money  for  learn- 
ing to  render  a  service  for  which  there  was 
no   demand?      But  many    advocates  were 
won,  and  be  it  noted  to  the  credit  of  the 
good  sense  of  these  early  Boston  teachers, 
that  they  took  up  Gregg  Shorthand  then 
and  have  forever  since  been  fighters  for  the 
cause.     These  pioneers  did  a  grett 
work  for  it — as  other  pioneers  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  have 
done— and    all     credit    to    tbetn. 
They  paved  the  way  for  others  to 
follow ;  they  inspired  the  man  with 
I    the  ideal  to  keep  hammering  away- 
Those  were  heartrending  days 
for  the  young  man  with  a  mission 
— the   mission    of    revolntioniriDg 
the  quick  writing  of    the    people. 
They  tried  his  courage  to  the  core, 
IT  OmiH)     It  is  not  easy  to  try  to  realise  an 
'  ow)         ideal  with  a  stomach  that  is  cry- 
ing for  entertainment.    But  there 
was    yet  the    big  city  of  Chicago  —  with 
its    World's     Fair  —  throbbing    with    Ihf 
life  and  vitality  of  the  Middle  West  thai 
appealed    to    the    imagination.      If    thcrr 
was  a  place  on  the  continent  that  woold 
turn   an  ear   to  listen   to  the   aspirations 
of    a    man    with    something    really   worth 
while,     it    was     the    big    city    on    Lalie 
Michigan    where  you   and    I    and  all  the 
rest  of  the  great  family  of  Gregg  writers 
will  meet    this    summer    to  shake  hands, 
fraterniie,    and    do    honor    to    the    man 
who    stuck    to    an    ideal    that    is    to-day 
your  ideal  and  mine— who  dreamed  aboul 
it,  worked  for  it,  fought  for,  starved  fof- 
and  finally  won.    Chicago  responded  nobly 
to  the  call  of  Gregg  for  recognition.    Then 
began  the  movement  that  has  extended  to 
all  parts    of    the    world— which  is  proof 
enough  that  the  ideal  was  correct. 

The  same  ideals  that  spurred  Mr.  Gregg 
on  in  the  perfection  of  the  system  and  in 
showing  the  world  how  it  would  be  bene- 
fited by  the  adoption  of  it,  led  him  to  tarn 
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his  mind  toward  the  problems  of  teaching. 
Thouaands  of  teachers  in  this  coimtry  ove 
much  to  him  for  the  advancement  of  teach- 
ing  methods    in   shorthand.      Their    work 
has  been  made  less  arduous  and  more  pro- 
ductive through  the  thought,  the  time,  the 
energy  and  the  spirit  of  service-giving  that 
Mr.  Gregg  has  brought  into  the  problem 
of  teaching.     Indirectly,  but  none  the  less 
surely,  has  every  writer  of  the  system  been 
benefited  by  it.     That  his  work  in  this  di- 
rection has  been    so    fruitful,    he 
himself  says   is  the  direct  result 
of  the  encouragement,  the  inspira- 
tion and  the  idealism  of  the  teach- 
ers   of    Gregg    Shorthand    in    all 
parts  of  the  world.    Every  teacher 
knows  Mr.  Gregg's  friendship  for 
the  teachers— knows  that  their  in- 
terests have  always  been  his. 

Mr.    Gregg   has    done    a   great 
work — -and  is  still  doing  it.   Every 
writer  of  the  system  has  benefited 
by  iL    Even  now  he  has  gone  back     jam  Roi: 
to  the  scene  of  his  early  activities       (Asheii 
in  the  cause  of  Gregg  Shorthand 
to  start  the  fight  all  over  again  there — but 
this  time  with  a  big  army  of  loyal  advo- 
cates back  of  him  both  here  and  abroad. 
Isn't  that  typical  of  the  man?     It  is  an 
action  that  is  fraught  with  dramatic  pos- 
sibilities.    He  will  win  the  fight  there — 
poetic  justice  demands  it — you  know  it  and 
I   know  it,  and  you  know  down  deep  in 


yonr  heart  that  you  are  applauding  it  and 
have  applauded  his  fight  all  along. 

With  all  that  Mr,  Gregg  has  done  for 
the  cause  of  shorthand  progress — has  done 
for  us,  personally  and  collectively,  in  pro- 
viding ns  with  an  instrument  for  honor- 
able service  in  the  world's  work— can  we 
do  less  than  to  honor  him  at  Chicago  at 
this  Jubilee  Celebration.^ 

We  can  meet  in  Chicago  and  show  the 
true  Gregg  spirit — a  spirit  that  is  already 
known  throughout  the  world. 

We  can  give  aid  to  Mr.  Gurtler 
and  the  other  executive  members 
of  the  Association  by  helping  to 
swell  the  membership  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  the  limit. 

We  can  show  Mr.  Gre^  by  our 
personal  presence  that  we  appre- 
ciate his  great  work. 

And  those  who  cannot  do  this 
can  show  their  appreciation  by  en- 
rolling    their     names     upon     the 
>Ta.»i,;    Jubilee  Roll. 

to^av)  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe 

in  honoring  a  man  while  he  is 
alive — when  he  can  appreciate  it.  It  is  all 
right  to  honor  a  man  when  he  is  dead,  to 
erect  monuments  to  him,  to  place  his  bust 
in  the  Hall  of  Fame— but  that  doesn't 
mean  much  to  him  then.  It  is  a  warm 
hand-shake  of  nou>  that  has  the  real 
meaning. 

Let  us  meet  in  Chicago,  August  11-15. 


oOo 


'"PRUE  importance  is  always  simple.  The  large  duties,  caies  and  lespon- 
sibilities  of  those  seeking  to  do  great  things  give  them  natural  dignity  and 
ease.  They  have  the  simple  grace  of  the  buiden-beateis  of  India  who  cany 
heavy  loads  on  their  heads,  and,  in  the  carrying  leam  how  to  carry  them, 
eiect — with  fearless  step.  There  is  in  them  no  trace  of  the  pose,  of  the 
strenuous.  Men  of  serious  ^ort  think  too  much  (A  their  wo^  to  think  much 
of  themselves.  Theii  great  interest,  enthusiasm  and  absorption  in  theii  world 
of  6oe  accomplishment  eclipse  alt  littleness.  They  are  living  tbeit  life — not 
playing  a  part.  They  are  bunung  incense  at  the  shrine  of  a  great  purpose — 
not  to  their  own  vanity.  They  ever  have  poise — not  pose. —  William 
George  Jordan. 
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Trust  in  Yourself — I 

(The  key  to  this  plate  will  be  given  next  month.) 
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Trust  in  Yourself— II 

(The  key  to  this  plate  will  be  given  next  month.) 
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LJE  who  tells  a  lie  is  not  sensible  how  great  a  task  he  undertakes,  (or 
he  must  be  forced  to  invent  twenty  more  to  maintain  one. — Pope. 
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A  Letter  from  President  Gill  of  the  E.  C.  T.  A. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Eaatera  Commercial  Teacher*'  AMOciation 


WHEN  Bayly  said,  "Absence  makes 
the  heart  grow  fonder,"  he  must 
have  been  anticipating  my  ex- 
perience of  1913.  You  see  I  have  been  a 
member  now  of  the  E.  C.  T.  A.  for  about 
twelve  years,  and  was  never  able  to  get 
within  gunshot  of  the  presidency,  but  at 
the  very  first  convention  that  I  missed,  and 
when  I  was  a  thousand  miles  or  more  away 
from  the  base  of  intrigue,  my  friends,  or 
rather  my  enemies,  elected  me  to  this  ex- 
alted though  burdensome  office.  Now,  I 
must  make  the  best  of  it,  so  with  feelings 
of  trepidation,  relieved  by  a  heartful  of 
appreciation  and  gratitude,  I  am  taking 
off  my  metaphorical  coat,  rolling  up  my 
sleeves  and  pitching  in  to  help  you  make 
this  year  a  memorable  one  in  the  life  of 
our  moat  worthy  body. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  beseech  you  to 
begin  pouring  in  suggestions  to 
my  office  to  be  of  service  to  your 
Executive  Committee  throughout 
this  term  and  particularly  for  the 
centralization  of  the  year's  thought 
and  doings  at  the  Easter  conven 
tion  of  1914.  Depend  on  it  that 
your  ruling  authorities  are  going 
to  give  the  nest  convention  a  great 
deal  of  thought.  While  they  will 
not  strain  for  novelties  and  innovations, 
yet  they  are  going  to  delve  to  the  very 
bottom  of  this  thing,  and  if  they  can 
do  anything  which  has  not  been  done 
or  leave  undone  that  which  has  been 
done  in  a  way  that  will  make  for  the  suc- 
cess and  brilliancy  of  the  next  convention, 
they  are  going  to  do  it  with  invincible 
faith  in  the  propriety  and  effectiveness  of 
their  conclusions.  In  harmony  with  this 
sentiment  from  Lincoln,  "We  shall  have 
heard  and  talked  over  and  considered  it 
until  we  are  now  all  of  the  opinion  that 
we  are  on  the  ground  of  unquestionable 
right.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  keep  the 
faith,  to  remain  steadfast,  and  to  stand 
by  our  banners." 

Don't  forget  that  we  are  a  pretty  big 
factor  in  the  commercial  and  school  life 
of  our  one  hundred  million  of  population. 
During  the  past  fifty  years,  the  faith  and 
courage  and  educational  vision  of  the  com- 


mercial teacher  have  made  others  not£  and 
emulate  us  as  we  were  blazing  trails  for 
the  guidance  of  posterity,  and  this  we  can 
only  continue  to  do  when  we  appreciate 
the  fact  that  in  a  "multitude  of  counselors 
there  is  safety."  You  and  I  should  feel 
proud  that  we  have  lent,  not  only  our  mem- 
bership, but  also  our  influence  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  craft  througb  the  organ- 
ized force  and  propaganda  of  the  E.  C. 
T.  A.  I  can't  understand  how  any  fellow- 
worker  can  feel  big  enough  to  justify  his 
trying  to  get  along  without  the  co-opera- 
tion and  encouragement  of  the  other  fel- 
low. So  don't  he  satisfied  that  yon  are 
within  the  fold  yourself,  but  enlist  in  the 
cause  those  who  are  working  in  the  same 
school  with  you  or  even  with  your  com- 
petitor in  the  city  in  which  you  are  thriving- 
1  need  not  remind  you  that  in  union 
there     is     strength  and    Uitt 

we  can  t  hope  to  maintain  oar 
dignity  and  usefulness  unless  hLe 
a  patriotic  army  we  march  in 
fearless  and  aggressive  phalanx  to 
battle  down  the  enemies  of  con 
scientious  honest  and  efficient 
public  service  We  have  superfici 
alityand  deception  to  fight  m  oui' 
ranks justas  wehavetomaintaiDihe 
virtues  these  arch-fiends  of  every  vocation 
suggest.  We  ought  not  let  the  king  on 
his  throne  feel  more  keenly  his  responsi- 
bility or  authority  than  do  we  commercial 
teachers,  and  we  must  act  as  those  "having 
authority."  Then,  if  we  continue  to  make 
as  valuable  contribution  to  the  increasing 
and  exacting  demands  of  this  age  as  wc 
have  made  for  the  last  half  century,  our 
existence  is  justified,  and  as  self-respect- 
ing agents  of  good  we  can  look  every  man 
in  the  face  without  cowardice  or  syco- 
phancy. This  year  as  never  before  let  05 
draw  large  the  circle  of  our  usefulness, 
and  usefulness  alone  is  the  one  thing  that 
makes  a  man  and  his  work  a  strong  and 
indispensable  link  in  the  great  chain  of 
human  activity. 

With  an  abundance  of  good  wishes  (or 
your  health  and  prosperity,  I  remain 
Sincerely  and  fraternally  yours, 
(Signed)  J.  E.  Gill. 
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Shorthand  in  the  University  of  California 

^HE  Univeraity  of  California  is  .>ffer-      Commercial  Department  of  the  Academy  of 
ing   a  course   in   Gregg   Shortliind      Idaho,  Pocatello,  Idaho,  last  summer  too 


and  Rational  TypewritinK 
in  the  Summer  School  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  J.  Evan  Arm- 
strong. Mr.  Armstrong  is  a 
trradnate  of  the  Central  State 
Normal  School,  Oklahoma,  and 
has  taught  with  success  in 
KahunaEoo  College,  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan ;  Oshkoah,  Wisconsin, 
Business  College;  National  Busi- 
ness College,  Minneapolis,  Minne- 
sota ;  and  resigned  as  Head  of  the 


plete  his  law  course  in  the  Uni 
sity  of  California.  He  is  a  teacher 
who  is  a  business  man  as  well  as 
a  scholar,  and  splendidly  equipped 

.  physically  and  mentally  to  con- 
duct  the   high    grade    work   de- 

I  manded  by  the  University  students 
and    teachers    who    make   up    the 

.  large  enrollment  in  the  steno- 
graphic and  typewnting  classes  of 
the  commercial  course.  We  extend 
our  best  wishes  to  Mr.  Armstrong. 


O0O 

Mr.  Wilson's  Aid  to  Memory 

R.  WILSON  is  a  stenographer  and      novelist,  he  carried  his  fall  equipment  with 


ly  I  may  find  use  for  the  "hen  tracks" 
in  his  new  business.  A  "scratch" 
properly  made  of  a  conversation,  or  of  an 
understanding  growing  out  of  one,  will 
make  him  the  surer  of  himself  when  the 


him. 

His  genius  was  distinctly  that  of  tak- 
ing pains  and  being  able  to  take  infinite 
pains.  Some  of  the  names  in  his  stories 
which  brought  him  compliments  for  their 


time  comes  for  action.     As  President  he      felicity  he  had  picked  from  business  signs 


will  meet  a  great  many  persons  and  dis 
cuss  with  them  a  great  variety  of  subjects, 
and  the  best  trained  memory  has  its  lim- 
itations. But  a  note  in  time  is  valuabit; 
and  stenography  enables  one  to  fix  a  i>yint 
in  a  second. 

The  late  Robert  R.  Hitt  oT  Illinois  was  ' 
an  expert  stenographer,  and  all  of  his 
work  in  the  diplomatic  as  in  the  congres- 
sional field  showed  system  and  accuracy. 
In  all  probability  he  often  availed  him- 
self of  this  accomplishment.  He  fortified 
himself  by  notes — easily  made — as  he 
went  along.  No  member  of  the  House  in 
his  day  spoke  with  fuller  information  or 
with  fewer  challenges  from  the  opposi- 
tion. His  facts  were  well  arranged,  and 
bis  treatment  of  them  orderly  and  per- 
snasive. 

Charles  Dickens  frankly  owned  to  the 
great  aid  stenography  was  to  him  as  a 
story-teller.  Transcriptions  went  hand 
in  hand  with  invention.  His  ears  were 
as  open  as  his  eyes.  He  had  learned 
shorthand  to  qualify  himself  for  duty  in 
the  press  gallery  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and  when  he  graduated  from  his 
post  of  newspaper  reporter  into  that  of 


odd  places,  and  had  made  the  more 
striking  by  notes  of  the  surroundings. 
And  some  of  his  pattest  use  of  slang  and 
colloquialisms  was  the  simple  result  of 
taking  down  in  his  strolls  about  London 
the  actual  talk  of  flesh  and  blood.  "Hen 
tracks"  had  been  a  great  aid  to  gifts  of  an 
extraordinary  character. 

A  President  of  the  United  States  is  an 
exceedingly  busy  man.  It  is  amazing,  in- 
deed, how  he  gets  through  with  a  day's 
task.  And  day  after  day  he  is  hard  driven. 
He  cannot  put  oS  business,  and  he  finds- 
it  difficult  to  stand  off  the  crowd.  "Tell 
him  I  only  want  a  word,"  is  the  message 
sent  by  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry,  heating, 
not  cooling,  their  heels  in  the  anteroom. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  each  wants  many 
words,  and  presses  for  them  if  the  pres- 
ence is  reached. 

Let  Mr.  Wilson  sharpen  his  pencil,  and 
gdt  welt  into  his  shorthand  stride.  He 
will  have,  of  conrse,  staiographers  on  his 
staff,  but  there  will  he  many  little  matters 
he  will  prefer  to  attend  to  himself. 
Thrice  armed  is  he  who  has  his  memory  rein- 
forced by  notes  made  on  the  spot,  or  a  few 
minutes  later. — Waihinglon  (D.  C.)  Star. 
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The  Gregg  Shorthand  Association 

A  Live,  Gingery  Letter  from  Mr.  Zimpfer,  Chairman  of  Executive  Committee 


HEAR  ye!  The  attention  of  every 
school — private  and  public — of 
every  writer,  teacher  and  student, 
of  all  nations  and  climes  that  this  herald 
of  shorthand  doings  may  reach,  is  called 
to  the  fact  that  Gregg  Shorthand  is  to 
celebrate  the  Twenty-Fifth  Anniversary  of 
its  birth  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A.,  Au- 
gust 11-15. 

Had  we  the  birthday  of  but  a  mere  per- 
son to  announce  we  would  not  boil  over 
with  enthusiasm;  but  stop  to  reflect  that 
we  are  concerned  about  an  art,  a  most 
valuable  and  fascinating  art,  which  has 
revolutionized  the  recording  of  spoken 
thought.  Nor  is  it  merely  the  anniversary 
of  this  art  which  fills  us  with  a  mixture 
of  joy  and  concern,  but  rather  what  this 
art  has  done  for  us  and  humanity  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years.  Space  is  lack- 
ing to  review  the  fascinating  story,  friends, 
but  a  glance  into  the  recent  past  will  dis- 
close to  the  most  superficial  and  the  most 
skeptical  the  wonderful  change  wrought 
by  Gregg  Shorthand  in  the  business  world. 

Have  we  not  good  and  sufficient  reasons 
for  being  in  a  celebrating  mood,  for  want- 
ing to  pay  homage  to  the  man  who  stood 
at  the  helm  so  the  Ship  of  Brief  Writing 
might  sail  smoothly  on  the  stream  of  time? 
We  expect  to  celebrate  to  the  brim  of  the 
cup,  friends. 

Having  gotten  started  with  the  stream 
and  finding  rowing  so  easy,  let  us  maititain 
our  forward  course  to  the  broad  Sea  of 
Universal  Success.  Only  those  who  get 
into  the  boat  and  do  the  work  will  ever 
enjoy  the  benefits  derived  from  the  sail- 
ing. All  their  gallant  struggle  will  be  of 
no  benefit  to  those  standing  on  the  shore 
looking  on  indifferently. 

We  are  one  big,  happy  family.  Our  in- 
terests are  identical. 

Why  should  not  the  coming  G.  S.  A. 
Convention  be  the  greatest  ever  held,  not 
only  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  celebration, 
but  from  the  viewpoint  of  an  enthusiastic 
and  highly  educational  gathering?  Why 
should  we  not  have  an  attendance  of  un- 
precedented numbers?  Why  should  not 
the  thought  of  it  fill  us  with  a  thrill  of 
patriotic  feeling,  and  a  desire  to  do  our 


part?  Why  should  not  every  private 
school  manager,  and  public  school  prin- 
cipal, and  head  of  a  commercial  depart- 
ment, and  teacher,  become  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  the  importance  of,  and  the  ben- 
efit to  be  derived  from,  having  at  least 
one  representative  from  each  school  pres- 
ent at  the  convention? 

Although  we  call  this  the  Gregg  Short- 
hand Association,  let  no  one  conceive  the 
idea  that  shorthand  will  be  the  only  topic 
discussed  at  the  convention.  The  teaching 
of  shorthand  will  play  an  important  part 
in  the  discussions,  but  it  will  be  only  one 
of  the  units,  which  must  be  reinforced  bv 
others,  like  English,  Business  Correspond- 
ence, Spelling,  Office  Training,  Figure 
Drills,  etc.;  therefore  all  of  these  will 
come  in  for  their  share  of  attention  in  the 
course  of  the  proceedings. 

"What  is  the  use  of  making  the  trip  to 
Chicago  to  hear  the  talk;  it  is  just  as  good 
to  read  them,"  some  merely  luke-warm 
ones  may  say.  It  is  true  that  a  fair  idea 
of  the  convention  can  be  obtained  by  read- 
ing the  reports.  But  the  discussions  of 
the  subjects  would  be  monotonously  dry 
were  it  not  for  one  other  thing. 

It  is  the  INSPIRATION  of  the  occa- 
sion. We  are  filled  with  inspiration  by 
coming  into  personal  contact  with  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  our  profession — 
helped  by  the  force  and  magnetism  of  their 
characters  as  teachers,  scholars,  leaders, 
promoters;  filled  with  the  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm they  display  at  the  convention; 
stimulated  by  their  personalities;  inspired 
by  their  tact  and  business  ability,  by  their 
successes.  We  also  see  the  contests,  the 
honors  awarded,  the  touching  stage-setting 
of  the  great  throbbing  convention.  It  is 
the  INSPIRATION  (which  cannot  be  ex- 
perienced from  the  words  in  cold  type) 
which  makes  it  worth  all  your  while  to  be 
there. 

Therefore,  whether  you  be  manager, 
principal,  reporter,  teacher,  writer,  stu- 
dent, your  personal  duty  is  to  help  the 
cause  by  sending  in  your  membership  fee 
($1.00)  to  the  SecreUry  of  the  G.  S.  A., 
and,  wherever  possible,  get  others  to  do 
the    same;    and    when   August    II,    1913, 
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rolls  around^  board  a  train  for  Chicago. 
All  who  become  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion will  receive  a  copy  of  the  convention 
proceedings^  whether  in  attendance  or  not. 
And  there  are  .  numerous  other  ways  in 
which  members  will  be  benefited. 

Don't  you  feel  that  you  ought  to  assist 
in  swelling  the  number  of  members  of  the 
Association  by  allowing  your  name  to  be 
added  to  the  list;  by  getting  others  to  join; 
by  spreading  the  contagion  among  your 
students^  if  you  are  a  teacher ;  among  your 
f  riendsy  if  you  are  a  writer ;  by  being  pres- 
ent at  the  convention  yourself,  by  taking 


an  active  part  in  the  discussions.^  Per- 
vade yourself  with  the  enthusiasm  by  join- 
ing. This  need  not  cause  you  much  an- 
noyance. Just  take  a  scrap  of  paper,  write 
your  name  and  address,  pin  a  dollar  bill  to 
it,  and  mail  it  to  Miss  Pearl  A.  Power, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  care  West  Chicago 
Park  Commissioners,  Chicago,  Illinois.  I 
have  spoken! 

George  H.  Zimpfer, 

Chairman   Executive  Committee, 
Cream  City  Business  College, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 


Tentative  Program 

G.  S.  A.  Convention,  August  11-15,  1913 


Monday,  August  1 1 

A.  M. 
Registration  and  getting  acquainted. 
2:00  to  5:00  P.  M. 

Address  of  Welcome. 
Response. 

President's  Address. 
Appointing  of  Committees. 
Announcements . 

8:00  P.  M. 

Informal  Reception: 

Ai^arding  of  Diplomas  to  Summer  Nor- 
mal Class. 
Entertainment  and  Refreshments. 


Wednesday,  August  13 

9:30  to  12:30  A.  M. 

Teachers'  Medal  Contest 
Address  by  Mr.  Gregg: 

The  Publication  of  Gregg  Shorthand  in 
the  United  States  Twenty  Years  Ago, 

2:00  to  5:00  P.  M. 

General  Discussion  of  Presentation  of 
Lessons. 

Ten-minute  Review  of  Contest  by  Gold 
Medal  Winners  of  Past  Three  Years. 

Some  Important  Phases  in  Speed  De- 
velopment. 


Tuesday,  August  12 

9:30  to  12:30  A.  M. 
Speed  Session: 

Shorthand  Speed  Demonstration. 
Typewriting  Speed  Demonstration. 

(Underwood) 
Typewriting  Speed  Demonstration. 
(Remington) 
Address  by  Mr.  Gregg: 

Invention  of  Gregg  Shorthand  and  Its 
Early  Struggles. 

2:00  to  5:00  P.  M. 
Present  Trend  of  Shorthand  Teaching. 
Course  of  Study  in  High  School. 
Co-operation   Between   the    Commercial 
High    School     Teachers    and     Other 
Members  of  the  Faculty. 
Round  Table  Discussion. 


Thursday,  August  14 

9:30  to  12:30  A.  M. 

Modern    Methods    of    Teaching    Office 
Training — Mr.      H.      M.      Munford, 
Highland    Park    College^    Des    Moines, 
Iowa. 

Requisites   of  Stenographers   vs.    Com- 
mercial Schools. 
Address  by  Mr.  Gregg: 

The  Shorthand  World  To-day. 

2:00  to  5:00  P.  M. 

Open. 

8:C0  P.  M. 

Silver  Jubilee. 

Address  by  Mr.  Gregg: 

Banquet. 

Entertainment. 
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Friday,  August  15 

9:30  to  12:30  A.  M. 

The  Paints  I   Emphasize    in    Teaching 
Typewriting — Mrs.  Ida  McL.  Cutler, 

Cutler  Business  School,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
A  Practical  Demonstration  in  Shorthand 

Penmanship. 
Demonstrations  of  Gregg  Shorthand — 

In  Spanish. 


In  French. 
In  German. 

2:00  to  5:00  P.  M. 

Our   Successes   and   Failures   During  the 

Past  Year.   (Round  Table) 
What  I  Want  to  Know.   (Round  Table) 
Awarding  of  Medals. 
Business  Meeting;  Election  of  Officers. 


Gregg  Teachers  Medal  Contest 


ESPECIAL  attention  is  called  to  the 
contest  for  the  Gregg  Teachers' 
Medals  offered  by  Mr.  Gregg  yearly 
for  excellence  in  blackboard  work.  The 
contest  is  open  to.  teachers  of  Gregg  Short- 
liand  who  are  actually  engaged  in  teaching 
or  who  have  been  engaged  in  teaching 
within  six  months  of  the  time  of  the  con- 
test. 

Three  medals  which  become  the  per- 
sonal property  of  the  winners  are  offered — 
a  gold  medal  for  first  prize,  a  silver  medal 
for  second  prize,  and  a  bronze  medal  for 
third  prize.  The  medals  are  of  the  same  de- 
sign. The  contest  Mdll  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  A  ten-minute  presentation  of  a  lesson  se- 
lected by  the  judges,  and  the  placing  on  the 
board  of  the  most  important  illustrations  of 
the  lesson. 

3.  A  flve-minute  lesson  or  drill  in  shorthand 
penmanship,  the  subject  matter  to  be  selected 
by  the  contestant. 

3.  Writing  on  the  board  from  dictation  a 
passage  of  matter  selected  by  the  judges. 

The  work  will  be  graded  on  accuracy  of  form 
(size,  proportion,  etc.),  artistic  quality,  ease  of 
execution,  correctness,  neatness,  and  effective- 
ness of  arrangement. 

Each  of  the  three  tests  will  be  graded  on  the 
basis  of  100  points.  Under  the  first  division 
knowledge  of  theory  will  be  graded  on  50 
points;  clearness  of  illustration,  35  points; 
manner,  skill,  and  general  effect,  95  points. 


In  the  Shorthand  Penmanship  test,  style  will 
be  graded  on  50  points;  explanation,  95  points; 
effectiveness,  95  points. 

In  the  dictation  test,  correctness  of  ouUlne, 
50  points;  proportion  and  style  in  writing  char- 
acters, 25  points;  technique  (ease  of  execution), 
95  points. 

The  contest  will  be  decided  by  three  judges. 

The  medals  were  first  offered  in  1910. 
The  gold  medal  was  won  by  Mr.  Paul  G. 
Duncan,  Quincy,  Illinois;  the  silver  medal 
by  Mr.  Leon  A.  Winslow,  Portland,  Maine, 
and  the  bronze  medal  by  Mr.  Fred  Berk- 
man,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  winners  of  the 
1911  contest  were  Mr.  George  H.  Zimpfer. 
Milwaukee;  Miss  Ada  L.  Coddington, 
Morris,  Illinois,  and  Edna  M.  Umstot, 
Ottawa,  Kansas.  At  Spokane  in  1912  the 
successful  contestants  were  Mr.  C.  V. 
Crumley,  Tacoma,  Wash. ;  Mr.  -W.  J.  Mur- 
phy, Seattle,  Wash.,  and  Miss  Edith  C. 
Crum,  Wenatchee,  Wash. 

All  teachers  of  Gregg  Shorthand  are 
cordially  invited  to  enter  the  contest.  Be- 
sides the  very  great  personal  satisfaction 
of  owning  one  of  these  medals,  the  win- 
ning of  one  of  them  gives  the  contestant  a 
professional  standing  that  could  hardly  be 
acquired  in  any  other  way.  Entries  must 
be  made  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  the 
convention. 


**  A  MONG  the  greatest  inventions  of  the  human  mind,**  said  Mirabeau, 
'*are  writing  and  money,  the  common  language  of  intelligence  and  the 
common  language  of  self-interest/*  If  the  great  French  orator  were  living 
to-day,  he  would  have  added,  ''To  record  human  speech  as  fast  as  it  is  spoken 
and  by  that  act  to  preserve  to  the  world  her  rarest  gems  of  thought — this  is 
one  of  man*s  greatest  achievements.** — Harlan  Eugene  Read. 


<^^^  learner  aa<f 
His  Problems 


A  DepuliMnl  of  Hna  »nd  Helpi  for  d«  Lnnic 

by  John  R.  Cwb.  1 1"  Bro«A~.v,  Ne«  York  City,  lo  wha 

ipuniCAiioni  rcUtng  lo  ihtt  dcpvuiicm  ttuuU  be  hdorcstd. 


Little  Talks  to  the  Beginning  Stenographer 

By  Rupert  P.  SoRelle 


The  Position  You  Want 

THIS  is  a  time  of  the  year  when 
"position"  is  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  thousands  of  students — and  pos- 
sibly you  are  one  of  that  number.  Be- 
fore applying  for  that  position  you  want — 
that  you  have  pictured  in  your  mind  dozens 
of  times — wouldn't  it  be  a  good  plan  to 
"take  stock"  of  yourself  and  find  out  just 
what  yon  really  have  to  offer  in  the  way 
of  stenographie   service? 

Your  service- value  depends  upon  how 
much  high-grade  work  you  can  accom- 
plish in  a  business  day.  It  is  capable  of 
pretty  accurate  measurement — and,  de- 
pend upon  it,  the  trained  business  man 
knows  how  to  apply  the  rule.  There  isn't 
much  guess  work  about  it  on  his  part.  He 
knows. 

What  is  the  state  of  your  shorthand 
e$ciency?  Can  you  take  business  letters 
down  accui^ately  and  unhesitatingly  at  the 
rate  of  speed  the  ordinary  business  man 
wants  to  dictate — say  one  hundred  or  more 
words  a  minute?  Are  your  shorthand 
notes  so  good  that  you  can  read  rapidly 
enough  to  keep  your  typewriting  machine 
moving  along  at  a  good  clip  ?  Do  you 
have  to  stop  at  frequent  intervals  and 
pore  over  some  outline  that  you  have  care- 
lessly written  ?  Is  your  shorthand  work 
methodical?  Do  you  date  your  notebook 
and  keep  it  in  such  shape  that  you  can 
easily  refer  to  a  particular  letter  wanted? 
Do  you  really  apply  common  sense  to  the 
transcribing  of  your  notes  instead  of  writ- 
ing out  a  mere  jumble  of  words?  Have 
you  developed  your  judgment  so  that  you 
know  where  a  sentence  ends  and  another 
begins  ? 

How  about  your  typewriting?     What  is 


your  actual  typing  speed — not  "speed"  in 
fitful  spurts  but  a  steady  day's- work-pro- 
ducing speed  ?  Look  over  the  work  in 
your  files  for  the  past  month  and  see 
whether  your  touch  is  really  even,  your 
letters  well  placed  on  the  pages,  the  sheets 
nice  and  clean  and  attractive  looking — 
punctuation  right,  spelling  right,  envelopes 
right.  Can  yon  copy  from  straight  "copy" 
without  leaving  out  words  or  whole  lines? 
Are  your  papers  free  from  finger-marks^ 
And  that  eraser  of  yours — is  it  well  worn 
down  from  frequent  use  ? 

Are  you  sure  about  filing — that  very 
important  part  of  a  stenographer's  work; 
can  you  operate  successfully  the  mimeo- 
graph, the  letter-press,  and  the  other  of- 
fice appliances  which  you  will  probably 
have  to  use  almost  daily? 

These  questions  do  not  by  any  means 
cover  the  entire  list  of  technical  qualifica- 
tions— but  they  are  the  important  ones. 
Do  not  try  for  the  position  if  you  can- 
not answer  these  questions  to  your  en- 
tire satisfaction — and,  simply  because  it  is 
your  OTvn  case,  do  not  be  biased  in  your 
own  favor.  Have  a  heart-to-heart  talk 
with  your  teacher  or  your  school  principal. 
Ask  his  advice.  He  knows  probably  more 
about  your  capabilities  than  anyone  else. 
He  has  studied  you.  He  is  just  as  anxious 
that  yon  should  make  a  big  success  in  the 
business  world  as  you  are.  Standing  be- 
tween pupil  and  employer,  he  knows  what 
qualifications  you  need  to  fit  you  for  the 
position,  and  he  knows  also  what  the 
business  man  demands.  Do  not  let  the 
allurements  of  a  business  position  win  you 
away  from  the  school  before  you  are  really 
ready.  A  month  or  so  longer  in  the  school 
may  make  the  difiTerence  of  several  hnn- 
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dred  dollars  a  year  in  your  earnings — be- 
sides the  personal  satisfaction  of  being 
able  to  do  your  work  well. 

Keep  Up  the  Study 

When  you  got  into  the  dictation  class^ 
did  you  lay  your  text-book  aside  witli  the 
thought  that  you  had  "finished"  it?  We 
have  known  of  a  great  many  stenographers 
who  did  that — and  we  know  also  that  in 
nearly  every  instance  their  writing  de- 
teriorated— ^that  they  got  back  to  the  most 
primitive  style  imaginable.  Wordsigns 
were  forgotten,  phrasing  was  forgotten, 
and  even  many  of  the  most  valuable  word- 
building  principles  were  either  forgotten 
or  ignored. 

If  you  want  to  take  a  real  joy  in  short- 
hand writing — ^know  your  principles.  Take 
a  pride  in  applying  the  most  advanced 
principles  to  each  word  and  phrase  you 
write.  Every  day  new  beauties  of  the 
application  of  principles  to  new  words  will 
be  disclosed  to  you.  Your  shorthand  will 
take  on  a  newer  meaning.  It  will  be  more 
than  a  mere  position-getting  accomplish- 
ment. It  will  become  an  art  to  you  that 
will  bring  out  your  best  efforts;  make  you 
more  accurate — and  accuracy,  after  all,  is 
only  giving  expression  to  truth. 

Business  Habits 

Are  you  doing  your  work  in  the  school 
in  a  way  to  develop  such  business-like 
habits  as  will  carry  you  far  when  you  ^et 
into  the  business  world?  Better  give  that 
problem  a  little  thought.  The  business  de- 
mands promptness,  faithfulness,  tidiness, 
earnestness,  in  addition  to  ability.  Apply 
the  business  test  to  your  own  work  for 
one  day.  Are  you  on  time?  Have  your 
work  done  promptly  and  as  good  as  you 
can  do  it.  Do  you  waste  time?  Are  you 
more  interested  in  the  clock  than  you  are 
your  work?  Are  you  absolutely  honest 
with  yourself  in  all  your  work? 

Someone  has  estimated  that  every  day 
a  boy  or  girl  spends  in  school  is  worth 
ten  dollars — and  statistics  prove  the  esti- 
mate to  be  correct.  If  you  were  actually 
paid  ten  dollars  a  day  for  your  work  in 
the  school,  would  vou  do  it  anv  better 
than  you  are  doing  it  to-day?  Your  ef- 
ficiency for  the  day  is  influenced  by  a 
multitude  of  little  things.  And  what  af- 
fects the  day,  affects  the  week,  the  month. 


the  year.     Taking    up    the    lost    motion 
lengthens  the  productive  day. 

Personality 

Take  two  stenographers.  Both  are 
prompt,  both  exact,  both  masters  of  their 
business  from  the  technical  side.  But  one 
has  an  optimistic,  cheerful,  sunny  dispo- 
sition, commands  the  respect  of  all  and 
puts  her  whole  heart  into  her  work  for  the 
sheer  joy  of  achievement.  The  other,  equal- 
ly capable  stenographically  and  equally 
willing  to  work,  but  pessimistic,  gloomy, 
critical,  unenthusiastic,  unresponsive  to 
the  opportunities  for  making  the  machin- 
ery of  business  move  along  more  smoothly. 
If  you  were  a  business  man,  which  of  the 
two  would  you  rather  employ  in  your  of- 
fice? Personality  is  more  than  skin  deep 
— it  goes  down  deep  into  the  heart;  it  is 
the  outward  expression  of  what  we  are. 

Some  Points  in  Execution— IV 

FROM  the  artistic  viewpoint,  the 
blended  consonants  form  one  of  the 
most  attractive  features  of  the  sys- 
tem. But  this  is  merely  incidental;  their 
great  practical  value  is  the  important 
thing.  The  easy,  graceful,  flowing  curves 
that  come  from  the  blending  of  certain  con- 
sonants make  an  instant  appeal  to  those 
who  are  fond  of  the  beautiful  in  writing. 
They  form  a  fine  combination  of  speed- 
utility  and  beauty.  Above  all,  they  arc 
natural.  They  do  not  present  any  partic- 
ular difliculties  in  execution,  and  therefore 
our  attention  can  be  directed  in  our  drill 
this  month  to  tlie  beauty  of  form  and  speed 
in  execution. 

It  may  be  just  as  well  before  taking  up 
the  executional  features  to  say  a  word  or 
two  about  getting  the  forms  impressed 
upon  your  memory. 

A  very  simple  illustration  will  enable 
you  to  learn  with  certainty  the  direction 
each  form  takes.  Simply  note,  in  each 
case,  the  primary  characters  from  which 
the  blend  is  developed.  Take  the  ten-den 
combination,  for  example.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  curve  is  derived  from  the  simple 
straight-line  consonants  **t"  and  "n** 
blended  in  a  curve.  The  tem-dem  blends 
are  formed  in  the  same  way,  the  distin- 
guishing feature  being  the  length.      This 
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can  be  easily  remembered  from  the  fact 
that  the  length  of  the  curve  is  determined 
in  each  case  by  the  n  or  m,  and  not  the  t 
or  d.  Thus  a  curve  containing  an  "n" 
would  be  shorty  while  if  it  contained  an 
"m"  it  would  be  long — because  "n"  is 
short  and  "m"  is  long. 

Practice  the  following  until  you  have  a 
complete  command  of  the  forms.  In 
writing  them  pronoimce  the  syllable^  so 
that  you  will  associate  the  syllable  with 
the  character. 

Ten-den : 


^ 


Tem-dem : 


/^ 


An  important  point  to  keep  in  mind  al- 
ways in  practicing  these  characters^  is  that 
the  character  represents  a  syllable — it  is 
one  thing,  a  unit^  and  must  be  thought  of 
as  such  and  written  with  a  single  impulse. 
To  think  of  ten-den  as  t-e-n  or  d-e-n  is  to 
retard  your  speed. 

The  ent-end  and  emt-emd  blends  are  also 
formed  from  the  simple  consonant  charac- 
ters. If  you  have  any  doubt  about  the  di- 
rection a  blend  takes^  all  you  need  to  do 
is  to  stop  and  analyze  the  syllable^  and 
then  let  your  blend  take  the  same  general 
direction  that  the  simple  consonants  would 
take. 

Now  practice  the  following: 

Ent-end : 


the  following  groups  and  make  clear  dis- 
tinctions : 


th 

^     th 

ten-den 

/"^    ent-ejid 

tem-dem 

/^^  emt-emd 

Practice  the  following: 


Now  examine  your  copy  carefully  and 
see  if  you  have  absolutely  maintained  the 
proper  distinction  in  size.  Pick  out  in- 
dividual characters  here  and  there  and  see 
if  you  can  positively  identify  them.  There 
should  be  no  guess  work  about  it.  You 
will  be  well  repaid  for  any  care  you  put 
into  training  your  muscles  now  to  preserve 
the  relative  sizes  with  certainty  by  the 
ease  with  which  you  will  be' able  to  read 
your  shorthand  later  on. 

Some  of  the  faults  in  the  execution  of 
the  foregoing  are:  Failure  to  observe  the 
correct  slant;  lack  of  grace  in  the  curve; 
making  the  curve  too  flat;  treating  it  as 
two  separate  movements. 

Note  that  in  the  dtf-v,  tive  blend  the 
character  is  formed  by  blending  "d"  and 
"f,"  simply  forming  the  whole  combination 
into  one  curve.  You  can  easily  remem- 
ber that  the  blend  starts  with  an  up- 
ward stroke^  because  "d"  is  an  upward 
stroke. 

Practice  the  following: 

^^  o  o  o  ^1  n  o  ^  ^  ^  ^  ''^ 


^  ,y  ^^ 


Emt-emd : 


y 


y  y 


y 


An  important  consideration  in  your 
practice  is  to  maintain  a  positive  distinc- 
tion in  the  size  of  characters.  Failure  to 
do  this  is  the  real  source  of  illegibility.  If 
your  characters  are  well  proportioned,  you 
-will  never  have  difficulty  in  reading  them. 
Hence  it  is  first  important  that  you  know 
the  comparative  size  of  the  characters  in 


The  blends  for  jent-jend,  pent-pend  are 
formed  by  blending  "j"  and  ''ent"  or  "p" 
and  ''ent,"  Since  both  "j"  and  "p"  are 
downward  characters,  the  curve  must  start 
with  a  downward  sweep. 

Study  the  comparative  size  of  the  fol- 
lowing, and  practice: 


oo 


th-s 


def-v,  tive 

n 


() 


cy 


gent-gend,  pent-pend 

<-  cy  ^  cy  c.  cy 
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Practice   the   following   common   words        ^ 
which  bring  into  use  the  foregoing  blends: 


."Z* 


G^ 


y 


The  principal  faults  of  execution  of 
these  blends  are:  Making  the  curves  top 
flat;  leaving  too  great  a  apace  betweeh 
the  starting  and  finishing  points;  improper 
slant. 

The  blends  for  men-mem,  ted,  ded,  det 
require  no  special  treatment — the  prin- 
cipal thing  is  to  observe  size.  Study  and 
practice  the  following: 

-^  t ;         ^  d  ;  >/^  ted-ded-det 


^ 


^ 


^    ^    '^  ^- 


Practice  the  foregoing  until  you  get  the 
*'hang"  of  esecuting  the  combinations  with 
speed  and  accuracy. 

When  "ses"  precedes  or  follows  a  con- 
sonant or  hook-vowel^  both  s's  are  written 
— but  with  one  movement.  The  following 
will  show  the  application.  Practice  each 
outline  carefully: 

-4  -^ 


^ 


y^ 


r'- 


e  v- 


The  common  faults  in  executing  the 
foregoing  blends  are:  hack  of  proportion; 
leaving  a  space  between  the  circle-vowel 
and  the  "ses;**  executing  the  "ses"  as  two 
separate  movements,  and  so  on. 

When  ted,  ded,  or  ed  is  written  with  a 
disjoined  "t"  as  in 


^ 


^ 


y 


^ 


/ 


Practice  the  following  words  containing 
these  combinations: 


7^ 


X 


The  Ses  -blends  are  simply  combinations 
of  the  two  s*s.  To  learn  to  execute  these 
with  finish  and  speed  is  a  little  trick  that 
is  worth  acquiring.  There  should  be  no 
stop  at  the  junction  of  the  s's.  Remember 
that  it  is  a  single  character  and*  should  be 
written  as  such. 

Practice : 


r    <" 


/    / 


,* 


/ 


r   <^ 


/  ^ 


/  ^ 


s   ^ 


In  joining  "ses"  after  a  circle  vowel, 
following  or  preceding  another  consonant, 
the  first  of  the  s's  may  be  lost  in  forming 
part  of  the  circle,  thus: 


'^. 


etc.,  it  should  be  written  quite  close  to  the 
preceding  character.  Practice  the  forego- 
ing words. 

(To  be  continued) 


In  twenty-five  years  Miss  Martha  Par- 
sons of  New  Britain,  Connecticut,  has 
risen  from  the  position  of  stenographer  to 
the  secretaryship  of  a  $2,000,000  corpora- 
tion. It  is  said  she  holds  a  more  re- 
sponsible position  than  any  other  woman  in 

Connecticut. 

*     *     * 

Mr.  Otto  Herbst,  a  writer  of  the  system. 

has  been  appointed  Clerk  to  Mayor  W.  J. 

Stern  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania.     Mr.  Herbst 

in  renewing  his  subscription  to  the  Gregci 

Writer  says: 

I  was  a  subscriber  some  years  ago,  but  for 
several  reasons  shorthand  was  a  minor  requis- 
ite until  I  was  appointed  Mayor's  Clerk  when 
it  became  a  more  important  feature. 
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The  Anglo -Chinese  School  at  Singapore 


MOST  Americans  think  that  the  com- 
metcial  school  is  peculiarly  an 
American  institution — or  at  least 
is  confined  to  the  English-speaking  races 
and  a  few  of  the  European  countries.  But 
the  illustration  of  a  classroom  in  the 
Anglo-Chinese  School  at  Singapore, 
Straights  Settlement,  reproduced  by  per- 
mission of  "Remington  Notes,"  shows  that 
the  teaching  of  shorthand  and  typewrit- 
ing and  other  commercial  subjects  is  reach- 


raphy  in  the  grammar  school.     It  simply 
illnstrates  the  universality  of  shorthand. 

The  Anglo-Chinese  School  is  taught  for 
the  moat  part  by  an  American  faculty. 
Mr.  O.  J.  Morris,  B.  A.,  a  Kansan,  and  a 
graduate  of  the  famous  Gem  City  Busi- 
ness College  at  Quincy,  is  the  prin- 
cipal; Mrs.  Morris  is  in  charge  of  the  in- 
trodnctory  shorthand,  and  Mr.  G,  E.  Mc- 
Comb,  another  Gem  City  graduate,  is  the 
principal   of  the  commercial   department. 


ing  the  furthermost  corners  of  the  earth. 
Wherever  commerce  now  reaches,  there 
you  will  find  the  ^pewriter  and  its  com- 
panion tool  of  commerce,  shorthand. 

The  young  men  and  women  who  look  at 
yon  from  the  picture,  write  the  same  sys- 
tem of  shorthand  that  you  write  and  use 
the  same  kind  of  typewriters.  It  would 
be  a  revelation  to  many  writers  of  the  sys- 
tem to  see  the  extent  of  our  foreign  cor- 
respondence— letters  from  Rhodesia,  Au- 
stralia, Africa,  India,  Japan,  China, 
Russia — and  other  countries  that  you 
haven't  heard  of  since  you  studied  geog- 


Mr,  E.  A,  MacLaughlan,  a  former  Pit- 
manic  writer,  but  an  ardent  enthusiast  of 
the  new  shorthand,  and  a  graduate  of  the 
Singapore  School,  is  also  a  member  of  the 
faculty.  Gay  Hock  Seng,  one  of  the 
bright  Singapore  Chinese,  educated  at  the 
school,  is  a  valuable  assistant  on  the  staff 
of  teachers. 

The  Anglo-Chinese  School  is  doing  a 
most  important  work  in  the  Straights  Set- 
tlement. The  commercial  course  was 
established  in  1910,  and  its  growth  has 
been  very  rapid.  Our  readers  will  join 
us  in  wishing  the  school  continued  success. 
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Ambition  and  Work  Win 


MR.  FRANK  NIEDNER,  whose 
portrait  accompanies  this  article, 
is  the  Secretary  to  Judge  Christian 
O.  Kohlsaat  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals,  for  the  Seventh  Circuit,  Chicago. 
Mr.  Niedner's  rise  to  this  important  posi- 
tion is  a  simple  illustration  of  the  axiom 
that  ambition  combined  with  the  right  kind 
of  work  and  purpose  will  always  win. 
Believing  that  an  account  of  Mr.  Niedner's 
experience  will  be  an  inspiration  to  others, 
ve  have  asked  bim  to  tell  us  the  story  of 
how  he  reached  his  skill.     He  says; 

I  began  the  stud}'  of 
shorthand  in  the  autumn 
of  11)06,  and  my  knowledge 
of  the  "lithe  and  aohlv 
art"  ts  of  the  hotnemailc 
variety.  Although  my  flnan- 
elal  circunistances  were 
Buch  that  I  could  not  af- 
ford to  go  to  business  col- 
lege, mine  is  not  the  atory 
of  a  young  man  burning 
midnight  oil  and  denjring 
himself  the  pleasures  nf 
life  In  order  to  learn  n 
useful  profession.  It  viax 
B  real  pleasure  to  take  u]) 
each  succeeding  chapter 
of  the  Gregg  text-book  and 


the    ' 


ondr 


things     contained     therein. 

I  have  always  considered 
the  time  thus  spent  the 
most  interesting  period  of 

my    shorthand    career.     It  

seemed  as  it  I  were  acquir- 
ing the  use  of  a  new  languap;.  To  me  it  was  a 
fascinating  pursuit,  the  text-book  more  interest- 
ing than  a  novel,  and  man^  times  before  com- 
pleting the  ei^teen  lessons  I  turned  to  the  back 
of  the  book  to  see  how  it  all  came  out  in  the  end 
and  to  translate  the  wordsigns  into  EttfflUh! 
The  shorthand  plates  in  the  Oregg  Writer,  too, 
furnished  no  end  of  pleasurable  and  protitable 
reading;  likewise  the  "Letters  of  a  Self-Made 
Merchant  to  His  Son,"  "Factors  of  Success," 
and  others.  While  these  books  were  read  purely 
ttecause  of  the  pleasure  derived  in  translating 
them  into  English,  I  afterwards  realiied  how 
materially  such  reading  added  to  my  short- 
hand vocabulary. 

As  a  method  of  acquiring  speed,  I  made 
typewritten  copies  of  newspaper  editorials  and 
other  articles,  making  as  many  carbon  copies  as 
possible,  and  wrote  under  each  typewritten 
word  the  shorthand  equivalent.  Sometimes  a 
second  set  of  copies  was  made,  and  the  article 
written  in  shorthand  as  many  as  twenty  time.<:. 
I  was  ahle  in  this  way  to  attain  a  speed  of  75 


or  BO  words  a  minute.  After  continuing  this 
practice  for  a  time,  I  took  speed  dictation  at 
a  ni^t  sdiool  for  about  six  weeks,  and  shortly 
afterwards  accepted  a  position  as  stenog- 
rapher In  a  real  estate  oBee  at  Denver,  Colo- 
rado. A  civil  service  manual  fell  into  my  binds 
and  four  months  after  securing  my  flnt  pou- 
tion,  having  passed  the  civil  service  exatninstioii. 
I  was  appointed  stenographer  in  the  Forest 
Service  at  Saguache,  Colorado,  at  a  salary  of 
8900  a  year.  Two  months  later  I  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  ofBce  of  the  United  States  attor- 
ney at  Qdcago,  where,  for  the  past  two  years, 
I  reported  the  proceedings  of  tiie  federal  grand 
J  ury  and  did  considerable  reporting  in  the  fed- 
eral courts.  Soon  after  coming  to  Cbicago  1 
enrolled  as  a  student  in  > 
night  law  sdiool,  and  I  am 
now  a  member  of  tbe  Illi- 
nois bar.  My  present  po- 
sition as  secretary  to  Judge 
Kohlsaat,  of  the  United 
SUtes  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  offers  a  most  «■ 
cellent  postgraduate  rourw 
in   law. 

Mr.  Niedner  says  of 
Civil  Service  work: 

I  am  Inclined  to  think 
that  the  chief  advantage  of 
employment  in  the  gorem- 
ment  service  lies  in  tbe  fact 
that  it  affords,  by  rtason 
of  the  short  hours  and,  in 
most  ofBces,  tbe  light  dutie<. 
opportunity  for  self-im- 
provement. And  that  is  an 
^'■''"■'  advantage  not  to  be  scofftd 

at.  Civil  service  positions 
have  been  the  making  of  some  and  the  un- 
■nnklng  of  others,  whidi  goes  to  prove  the  fa(t 
thnt  what  is  one  man's  meat  is  another's  poison. 

The  Class  in  Chemistry 

Sckoolmatter  (at  end  of  object  lesson': 
"Sow,  can   any   of  you   tell   me  what  i- 

Small  and  Grubhy  Urchin:  "Plesse, 
teacher,  water's  what  turns  black  when  you 
puts  your  'ands  in  it!" — Punch. 

Don*t  let  your  subscription  eipirei  ^oa 
won't  want  to  miss  that  September  number 
just  on  account  of  carelessness. 


Order  of  Gregg  Artists'* 

I  ft  dui  compoMd  of  iirtiffic  writer)  of  the  lynenx  wMch  h&>  for  in  abjca  die 
developrmnl  of  mistry  in  writing,     Thii  dcpwuncnl  ii  Aw  ofRdal 
iTKilEaDiui  of  the  ckn.      Conducwd  by  Alice  L  Rwutc  O.  G.  A., 
32  S.  W&Uuh  Avenue.  Chiuso.  lo  whom   kit  comimi 
reUiing  to  thii  depanmoii  ihoold  be  uJdneicd. 


deBBTtment,  the  other 
shorthand   "plate"   wt 


will  be  awarded  an  "O.  G.  A."certi 

iminatlon  tec  ot  tirentrH'e  cenU 
iirtest.    A  teat  liKood  only  until  tl 
DllowltiK  lUte  of  publication. 
.  ia  a  aelect  company  of  artlita.  and 


The  emblem  ot  the  clan  la 
iiscteta  O.  G.  A.  The  left  al> 
■■theory."  the  rl«ht  aide  tor 


JUST  let  ufl  have  a  word,  please,  and 
then  we  shall  tell  you  what  our  mem- 
bers hare  been  doing,  what  the  Local 
Orders  are  accomplishing  and  what  our  ap- 
plicants write  us!  But  listen  to  our  ap- 
peal. Please  don't  complain  about  not 
having  heard  from  us  in  reply  to  your 
letter  and  the  "O.  G.  A.  test  which  was 
enclosed"  before  you  have  received  your 
magarine  containing  the  authoritative  plate 
for  the  "copy"  you  submitted.  That  will 
be  time  enough.  Remember  that  there 
isn't  one  letter  in  a  hundred  that  goes 
astray.  Nearly  every  one  reaches  us  but 
it  is  impottibU  to  write  you  letters  and 
send  your  Certificates  much  before  the 
magaEine,  containing  the  list  of  new  mem- 
bers who  were  successful  on  that  par- 
ticular test,  reaches  you.  So,  please  don't 
write  us  until  your  copy  of  the  Gregg 
Writer  comes  to  hand  and  you  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  whether  you  have  been 


granted-  the  Certificate.  Then,  if  your  card 
of  membership  doesn't  make  its  appearance 
within  a  week  after  your  magasine  is  de- 
livered, write  us  a  note  and  we  shall  be  in 
a  better  position  to  look  the  matter  up. 
As  it  ia,  now,  remember  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  go  through  piles  of  papers,  at- 
taching and  detaching  those  sent  us  in 
clubs,  and  so  on,  if  you  write  before  we 
have  O.  K.'d  the  papers  and  prepared  the 
list  of  new  members.  Of  coarse,  if  your 
name  is .  not  given,  yoa  might  wait  the 
week,  too,  before  you  write  that  you  would 
like  to  have  the  necessary  criticisms  on 
your  notes  if  they  did  not  come  up  to  the 
established  standard.  We  believe  we  have 
about  twelve  hundred  certificated  members 
on  our  list  and  we  remember  having  re- 
ceived only  three  or  fonr  letters  of  com- 
plaint, the  writers  of  which  were  justified 
in  writing.  And  In  those  three  instances 
we  found  that  we  were  at  fault!!  The 
papers  reached  us  all  right,  but  got  mixed 
up  in  some  way  and  the  Certificates  were 
delayed.  So  reflect !  Is  there  much  chance 
of  your  not  hearing  from  us  if  you  will 
only  give  us  time?  Not  a  great  deal,  we 
think.  The  test,  "The  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion," will  appear  in  plate  form  in  the 
August  Gregg  Writer.  Wait  a  week  after 
your  magazine  has  been  delivered  and  then 
write  us  if  you  think  you  have  been 
neglected ! 

The  New  Pin 
We  hope  you  will  all  like  the  emblemwe 
haye  chosen  for  you  as  members  of  our 
Order.  We  are  reproducing  it  herewith  so 
that  you  can  see  just  what  you  are  getting. 
As  we  told  you  in  the  April  magazine,  the 
metal  is  bronze;  it  is  finished  in  Arts  and 
Crafts  style  and  may  be  had  in  both  pin 
and  button  form,  so  be  sure  to  specify 
which  you  would  like  to  have.  The  price 
is  only  twenty-five  cents.     We  are  sorry 
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to  have  held  up  the  great  number  of  orders 
already  received  in  response  to  our  an- 
nouncement in  the  April  number^,  but  the 
firm  to  which  we  entrusted  our  order  has 


not  "kept  its  promises."  However^  we 
shall  be  ready  to  take  care  of  our  promises 
by  the  time  you  get  in  your  request  for 
one  of  the  little  symbols. 

News  from  the  Local  Orders 

We  announce  with  pleasure  the  assign* 
ment  of  numbers  to  the  following  clubs: 

Local  Order  No.  8,  Fort  Collins  High  School, 
Fort  Collins,  Colo.;  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Ball. 

Local  Order  No.  9,  Albion  College,  Albion, 
Mich.;  Mr.  Milton  H.  Northrop. 

Local  Order  No.  10,  Evansville  High  School, 
Evansville,  Ind.;  Miss  Kate  Browning. 

Local  Order  No.  11,  Portland  High  School, 
Portland,  Me.;  Miss  Harriet  Armstrong. 

Local  Order  No.  19,  Newark  High  School, 
Newark,  Ohio;  Mr.  Loyd  G.  Millisor. 

Local  Order  No.  IS,  Can  ton- Actual  Business 
College,  Canton,  Ohio;  Miss  Pattie  C  Moores. 

Simply  because  it  takes  up  so  much 
space^  we  shall  have  to  discontinue  the 
practice  of  announcing  the  officers  of  the 
various  Orders,  but  please  remember  that 
our  records  are  up-to-date  and  that  if  one 
Order  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  any  of 
the  others,  it  would  be  well  to  address 
your  letter  either  to  the  teacher  in  the 
school  where  the  club  was  organized  or 

to  "Secretary,  Local  Order  No and 

put  the  name  of  the  school  on  the  envelope. 
Or  write  direct  to  us  about  it,  if  you  would 
rather. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  read  Mrs.  Ball's 
letter.    She  says: 

In  1904  I  was  in  the  Gregg  School  and  took 
work  with  Mrs.  Raymond  and  Miss  Dixon. 
Then  I  gave  up  teaching  for  a  time  and  did 
high  school  woric  and  finished  my  college  course. 
This  winter  I  have  had  charge  of  the  com- 
mercial department  here  and  the  Board*  of 
Education  changed  the  system  from  Pitman  to 
Gregg  at  my  suggestion.  I  shall  organiie  a 
Local  Order  among  my  students  here  Just  as 
soon  as  I  receive  my  Certificate. 

From  reports  sent  us  of  the  work  done 
at  the  Fort  Collins  High  School,  we  be- 
lieve Mrs.  Ball's  suggestion  has  worked  out 
to  advantage! 


Mr.  Northrop  wrote  some  time  ago  that 
a  group  of  nine  students  have  organised  a 
Local  Order  and  elected  their  officers. 

From  the  secretary  of  Local  Order  No. 
10,  Mr.  £.  Harold  Berges,  comes  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  members  of  the  shorthand  class  of  the 
local  high  school  have  organized  a  club.  The 
members  holding  Certificates  are  sixteen  in 
number  and  there  is  a  large  number  of  hon- 
orary members.  These  honorary  members  will 
become  certificated  members  as  soon  as  tbey 
take  the  test,  with  the  exception  of  those  who 
write  another  system.  We  would  like  to  have 
you  send  us  our  clan  number  as  soon  as  pos- 
sil^le. 

I  think  it  is  going  to  be  a  success  because  we 
have  a  strong  organization. 

Comes  this  from  Miss  Armstrong: 

Please  find  enclosed  copies  of  the  O.  G.  A. 
test  from  other  members  of  my  class.  Yonr 
kind  words  in  reply  to  our  other  installment 
of  papers  were  mudi  i^preciated  and  all,  both 
teacher  and  pupils,  have  been  working  with 
new  enthusiasm  and  zeal. 

The  Local  Order  idea  seems  to  me  very  good 
and  after  hearing  from  these  tests,  I  shall  or- 
ganize one  here.  It  appeals  to  me  as  one  of 
3ie  best  ways  of  keeping  in  touch  with  pupils 
after  graduation.  May  we  tell  you  more  about 
it  later? 

Let  us  have  your  list  of  officers,  Miss 
Armstrong,  now  that  you  have  b^en  as- 
signed your  number.  As  you  know  nov 
we  want  to  hear  all  about  it. 

A  clipping,  from  one  of  the  Newari^ 
newspapers,  sent  us  in  Mr.  Millisor's  let- 
ter, will,  he  tells  us,  explain  what  he  thinks 
of  the  Local  Order  idea.  It  is  quoted  here- 
with. 

Wednesday  evening  at  a  meeting  held  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  L.  G.  Millisor,  was  organized  a 
**Local  Clan  Order  of  Gregg  Artists.*" 

The  "Order  of  Gregg  Artists"  is  composed  of 
writers  of  Gregg  Shorthand  who  have  passed  a 
required  examination  sent  out  and  graded  by 
examiners  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company 
of  Chicago.  The  test  is  based  on  theory  and 
beauty  of  outline.  The  Order  is  world-wide, 
having  members  from  nearly  eveiy  country. 

Those  of  Newark  High  School  who  have  re- 
ceived membership  cards  are  to  be  congratulated 
as  the  standard  set  by  the  publishing  company 
is  very  high. 

At  present,  though  the  Local  Clan  is  small,  it 
does  not  lack  enthusiasm  and  it  is  hoped  that  it 
will  steadily  grow. 

Methods  of  Organization 
So  many  teachers  have  written  us  for  in- 
formation as  to  the  methods  followed  in 
organizing  Local  Orders,  the  number  of 
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.Cramped  Lives— I 

(For  key,  sec  O.  G.  A.  Department,  April  number.) 
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Cramped  Lives — II 

(For  key,  see  O.  G.  A.  Department,  April  number.) 
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Certificates  required  before  the  clubs  may 
be  officially  assigned  numbers,  and  so  on, 
that  we  want  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  this 
connection.  In  the  first  place,  conditions 
must  govern  your  methods.  The  very  best 
advice  we  can  give  you  is  to  read  the 
article,  "How  to  Organize  a  Shorthand 
Club,"  which  appeared  as  a  leader  in  the 
May  magazine.  Get  what  benefit  you  can 
from  this  and  then  go  ahead  with  the  work 
just  as  you  would  in  organizing  any  little 
club.  As  far  as  the  number  of  Certificates 
is  concerned,  we  do  not  believe  there 
should  be  any  limitation.  As  soon  as  there 
are  enough  certificated  members  to  make 
the  work  profitable  and  interesting,  why 
not  organize?  It  takes  one  or  two  to  start 
something  of  this  kind,  you  know.  So 
don't  let  anyone  g^t  ahead  of  you.  Be 
the  leader! 

What  the  Local  Orders  Are  Doing 

The  following  letter  (beautifully  writ- 
ten in  shorthand)  from  Miss  Rude,  secre- 
tary of  the  first  Local  Order,  delighted  us : 

O.  G.  A.  No.  1  is  alive  and  enthusiastic  and 
we  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  interest  In  us, 
which  has  been  a  source  of  inspiration  in  all  of 
our  plans.  We  think  we  are  lustly  proud  of 
what  we  have  accomplished  so  far  and  the  Clan 
believes  you  would  Itice  to  know  of  some  of  the 
things  we  have  been  doing. 

One   of   the    greatest   undertakings,   and   we 
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feel  it  has  been  a  success,  is  the  reporting  worL 
The  Clan  takes  a  sermon  each  week  and  tran- 
scribes it,  preserving  a  copy  for  ourselves  and 
sending  one  to  the  minister.  When  we  began, 
about  the  first  of  February,  our  notes  were  al- 
most indecipherable  and  it  was  very  difficult  to 
make  the  transcript  look  like  a  sermon.  Last 
Sunday  night  we  had  no  trouble  reading  our 
notes  and  the  transcription  looks  very  much 
like  a  manuscript.  This  has  done  more  to  reallT 
benefit  us  as  practical  stenographers  than  any- 
thing we  have  taken  up. 

We  have  a  Query  Conunittee,  which  is  also 
a  great  help  for  the  improvement  of  shorthand 
in  general.  We  have  been  so  busy  drafting  our 
constitution  and  initiating  new  members  that 
we  have  neglected  our  dictation  period  sadlj. 
So  many  things  come  up  that  once  a  week  is 
hardly  often  enough  for  the  Clan  to  meet  to- 
gether to  plan. 

We  have  heard  from  two  Clans  and  it  is  verr 
interesting — ^we  would  like  to  hear  from  aU  of 
them.  We  are  quite  lucky  to  have  a  neighbor 
Clan  at  Joplin — ^we  are  to  meet  them  at  Lake- 
side Park,  which  is  half-way  between  Carthsfe 
and  Joplin,  May  13,  to  get  acquainted  and  have 
lunch.  You  know  the  rest  that  goes  with  it 
I  am  sure  we  will  take  Southwest  Missouri  for 
Gregg  Shorthand  before  long.  Everybody  is 
enthusiastic,  has  enthusiasm  to  pass  around. 
We  are  anxious  to  have  our  pins  so  that  people 
will  have  another  way  of  knowing  us. 

Accept  best  wishes  from  your  ardent  admirtrs 
of  Clan  No.  1. 

And  later  on  during  the  month  this  let- 
ter, jointly  written  by  Local  Orders  No. 
1  and  6,  made  us  happy: 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  you  are  anxiovf 
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to  hear  how  our  "lucky  13"  picnic  came  out. 
Well,  we  consider  It  a  great  guecess.  O.  G.  A. 
No.  1  wu  represented  bj  13,  Hay  13,  '13 — see 
the  line-up  of  ISsF  The  day  was  Ideal  and 
everybody  brought  his  picnic  manners.  Tht 
Carthage  club  reached  the  park  in  time  to  greet 
Joplln  with  the  O.  G.  A.  yell  as  they  aU^ted 
from  the  car. 

The  time  before  luncheon  was  spent  getting 
acquainted,  discussing  "what  we  hare  done," 
hunting  four-leaf  clovers,  taking  snapshots  and 
enjoyins  the  beautiful  out-doors.  At  seven 
o'clock  luncheon  was  spread — and  say,  did  you 
ever  have  that  awful  feeling  that  you  were  on 
the  blink  of  an  almost  impossible  undertaking? 


thing  because  of  the  distance  separating 
the  schools,  but  we  quote  this  just  to  show 
70a  what  can  be  done  when  conditions 
will  warrant  it.  Think  of  the  benefit  those 
people  derived  from  each  other. 

One  of  the  little  snapshots  is  reproduced 
so  yon  may  know  that  the  picnic-table  was 
not  a  picture  of  the  imagination. 

From  Teachers  and  Others 

Of  course  hundreds  of  those  who  send  in 
their   work  write  the  usual   formal  letter 


"Odm  Fici 

If  you  have  been  In  that  position  you  know 
how  we  all  felt  when  we  looked  on  that  loaded 
table.  Everyone  had  an  enormous  appetite,  but 
at  eight  o'dock  there  was  still  some  left,  al- 
though Mr.  Carter  was  still  faithfully  endeavor- 
ing to  do  his  duty  by  the  "club";  but  no  Joking, 
the  luncheon  was  wonderful,  the  picture  does 
not  do  it  half  justice.  We  thought  of  you. 
Miss  Rlnne,  and  each  ate  a  little  for  you.  Tlie 
joint  business  meeting  was  held  by  moonlight 
and  we  now  feel  we  have  a  great  deal  in  com- 
mon. A  committee  from  the  two  clubs  decided 
on  a  common  grip  and  No.  I's  password  was 
adapted  by  No.  6,  so  we  have  another  way  of 
singling  out  O.  G.  A.  members.  Many,  many 
helpful  suggestions  were  made  at  this  meeting 
that  will  be  put  Into  practice  in  our  clubs  im- 
mediately. 

The  motion  for  adjournment  was  reluctantly 
seconded  and  at  nine  o'clock  everyone  started 
home,  flred  with  new  ambition  for  their  respect- 
ive Clans  and  for  the  general  advancement  of 
the  O.  G,  A.  and  Gregg  Shorthand.  We  are 
ever  your  friends. 

Certainly  we  know  it  would  not  be 
feasible  for  all  of  yon  to  try  this  sort  of 


saying  that  the  test  and  the  required  fee 
are  enclosed.  Then  again  others  will 
write  telling  us  all  abont  their  work,  their 
joys  and  troubles,  and  so  on.  We  are  al- 
ways glad  to  have  you  write  us  fully  if 
you  care  to.  It  is  interesting  to  know  bow 
long  you  have  been  out  of  school  and  what 
success  you  have  had  with  your  shorthand 
work.  Let  us  quote  from  just  one  or  two 
of  these  letters : 

I  have  not  reviewed  principles  or  wordslgns 
since  leaving  the  Salem  Commercial  School, 
Salem,  Mass.,  nearly  ten  years  ago,  but  have 
done  quite  a  little  reading  at  the  plates  in  the 
magailne  and  other  publications.  However,  1 
trust  my  copy  will  be  examined  and  that  I  may 
receive  nnv  comment   or  suggestion. 

<Signed)     AlletU  Spence. 

So  many,  many  letters  and  tests  hare 
come  in  from  students  of  the  Drake  Busi- 
ness School.  They  seem  to  hare  sent  their 
papers  in  iadependently  of  each  other,  but 
we  expect  them  to  get  together  and  or- 
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ganize  a  splendid  Local  Order.  There  will 
surely  be  enough  members  after  the  Cer> 
tificates  have  all  been  mailed  from  our 
office. 

From  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  H.  H. 
Arnston  of  Atlanta^  Gebrgia^  we  culled  the 
following  interesting  paragraph: 

I  have  been  a  writer  and  teacher  of  the  sys- 
tem for  a  number  of  years,  but  I  believe  the 
old  guard  can  profit  fully  as  much  as  the 
younger  generation  by  the  inspiration  which  the 
Order  affords  for  keeping  abreast  of  improve- 
ments and  attaining  a  higher  standard  of 
writing. 

We  believe  every  progressive^  up-to-date 
teacher  will  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Arnston. 

Brought  in  by  the  Mail-Carrier 

During  the  last  six  or  eight  weeks  we 
have  received  large  clubs  from  each  of  the 
schools  given  below.  The  name  of  the 
teacher  is  also  given  if  it  was  sent  us : 

Beutel  Business  College,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  Mr. 
C.  V.  Crumley. 

Bloomington  High  School,  Bloomington,  111.; 
Miss  Cora  M.  Pryor. 

Drake  Business  College,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Behnke- Walker  Business  College,  Portland, 
Ore.;  Miss  Immogene  Warren. 

Mt.  Vernon  Business  College,  Mt.  Vernon, 
Ohio;   Miss  Alice  B.  Welker. 

Astoria  Business  College,  Astoria,  Ore.;  Misg 
Grace   McClellan. 

Hearding  High  School,  Aurora,  Minn.;  Mr. 
Edward  A.  Drew^ 

Mountain  State  Business  College,  Parkers- 
burg,  W.  Va.;  Miss  Fannie  Salmons. 

Evansville  High  School,  Evansville,  Ind.; 
Miss  Kate  Browning. 

Wausau  High  School,  Wausau,  Wis.;  Miss 
Margaret  Johnson. 

St  Mary's  Academy,  Nauvoo,  111.;  Miss  Maiy 
Quatman. 

Churchman  Business  College^  Easton,  Pa.; 
Miss  Carrie  H.  Walters. 

Calumet  High  School,  Calumet,  Mich.;  Miss 
Fern  Crum. 

Sacred  Heart  Academy,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Miss  Mae  I.  O'Hara. 

Baraga  High  School,  Marquette,  Mich.;  Sis- 
ter M.  Scholastica. 

Portsmouth  High  School,  Portsmouth,  Ohio; 
Mr.  J.  F.  Yenner. 

Canton  High  School,  Canton,  111.;  Miss  Anna 
Ames. 

Sacred  Heart  Convent,  Amesbury,  Mass.; 
Sister  Marie. 

Sioux  City  High  School,  Sioux  City,  Iowa; 
Miss  Melle  Bodwell. 

Penn  School  of  Commerce,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa; 
Miss  Alta  L.  Jewell. 

Brockton  Business  School,  Brockton,  Mass.; 
Miss^.  Hazel  Crandall. 


Yocum's  Practical  Business  School,  Wooster, 
Ohio;  Miss  Nellie  M.  Pearce. 

High  School,  Sharon,  Mass.;  Miss  Augusta 
L.  Davis. 

Easton  School  of  Business,  Easton,  Pa.;  Miss 
Bertha  N.   Kaler. 

Samia  Business  College,  Sarnia,  Ont.,  Can.; 
Miss  Edith  Giffin. 

HilPs  Business  College,  Oklahoma  Cit7,Okla. ; 
Miss  Effie  Lyon. 

Huron  College,  Huron,  S.  Dak.;  Miss  Nettie 
O.  London. 

Dover  Business  College,  Dovar,  N.  H.;  Miss 
Lenna  A.  Woodman. 

Hannibal  High  School,  Hannibal,  Mo.;  Mr. 
Paul  S.  Lomax. 

O 

For  the  O.  G.  A.  Test  for  this  month 
we  have  selected  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  World: 

The  Grand  Central  Station 

In  the  space  of  two  years  this  city  has  seen 
brought  to  completion  the  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  Central  terminals,  two  operations  in 
railroad  construction  that  for  magnitude  and 
cost  are  without  parallel  anywhere  in  the  world. 

What  has  been  accomplished  above  Forty- 
second  street  during  the  progress  of  the  Grand 
Central  work  in  many  respects  is  more  re- 
markable even  than  the  Pennsylvania's  record. 
Over  the  seventy-nine  acres  covered  by  the  New 
York  Central  terminal,  during  the  years  of  ex- 
cavation and  building  and  relocation  of  tracks, 
it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  traffic  of  two 
great  railroad  systems  constantly  moving  at 
its  normal  pace.  That  in  itself  was  a  feat, 
aside  from  questions  of  construction,  to  test 
to  the  limit  the  best  railroad  and  engineering 
skill.  With  trains  arriving  and  departing  every 
few  minutes,  and  with  passengers  coming  and 
goinff  by  tens  of  thousands  night  and  day,  the 
wonder  is  that  the  service  could  be  maintained 
with  so  little  interruption.  Over  and  among 
and  below  the  tracks  for  years  gangs  of  la- 
borers were  kept  daily  blasting  and  sinking 
foundations  and  raising  mammoth  steel  struc- 
tures while  always  the  trains  moved  in  and  out 

At  Panama  the  United  States  is  hastening  to 
a  close  the  greatest  monument  to  engineering 
science  modern  ages  have  seen.  But  there  the 
engineers  had  a  clear  field  for  work  and  no 
serious  considerations  of  traffic  to  embarrass 
them.  Back  of  them  they  had  all  the  re- 
sources and  credit  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, and  questions  of  cost  and  returns  on 
capital  invested  did  not  affect  them.  They  were 
masters  in  a  little  kingdom  of  their  own,  with- 
out local  laws  or  public  officials  or  a  critical 
public  to  impede  or  harass  them. 

To  those  querulous  persons  who  complain  tiiat 
New  York  never  does  anything  or  never  docs  it 
right,  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  that  with- 
in ten  years  the  subway  from  the  Bronx  and 
Kingsbridge  to  Brooklyn,  the  Hudson  tunnds, 
the  Manhattan  and  Queensboro  Bridges  and  the 
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Pennsylvania  and  New  York  Central  terminals 
are  the  best  evidences  of  substantial  progress, 
and  not  the  least  of  these  is  the  work  of  two 
railroad  companies. 

O 

List  of  New  Members 

Samuel  J.  Abelson,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Elaine  Aeils,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Edward  Arnold.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

H.  H.  AmstoHp  Atlanta,  Oa. 

Alice  M.  Avery,  Grand  Rapids,  Minn. 

Mary  E.  Bacon,  White  River  Junction,  Vt. 

A.  Ij.  Bailey,  Owosso,  Mich. 

Alta  Mae  Bailey,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Florence  Barrlnger,  Joliet,  lU. 

Clarice  Bedard,  Sarnla,  Ont.,  Can. 

Marian  Benedict,  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 

Lorena  Bennett,  Joliet,  111. 

Steve  P.  Beratto,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Ida  Bernstein,  Portland,  Me. 

Pauline  D.  Bernstein,  Portland,  Me. 

W.  Berriman,  Calumet,  Mich. 

Gladys  Berry,  Portland,  Me. 

Rose  Besharov,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Mareraret  Bethea,  Bloomin^ton,  111. 

Wayne  B.  Bishop,  Astoria,  Ore. 

Mary  E.  Bitner,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Ruth  Bjorklund,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Rose  Blackman,  Bristol,  R.  I. 

Adelaide  Blake,  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

Leah  R  Blessing,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mildred  M.  Bloom,  Joliet,  111. 

Melle  Bodwell,  Sioux  Ci^y,  Iowa. 

John  W.  Boehue,  Jr.,  EvansviUe,  Ind. 

Gladys  Bo^enrief,  Artesian,  S.  Dak. 

Elsie  Borden,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Edna  Boutinell,  Portland,  Me. 

Orah  Bradley,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

H.  Breske,  Portland,  Ore. 

Katherine  Bronson,  Abington,  Mass. 

Hattie  Brown,  Astoria,  Ore. 

Marlon  Browne,  White  River  Junction,  Vt. 

Doris  L.  Byfleld,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Stuart  J.  Byrne,  Marquette,  Mich. 

Mary  B.  Calderwood,  Portland,  Ore. 

Clara  Campbell,  Joliet,  111. 

John  Cartnick,  Wallingrton,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Nellie  W.  Caster,  York,  Nebr. 

Mrs.  E.  Maude  Catto,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Bemice  M.  Chrisman,  Bloomingrton,  111. 

Ethel  Christie,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Marie  Clark,  Victoria,  B.  C,  Can. 

Malah  Cogswell,  Bloomingrton,  111. 

Edna  Florence  Cole,  Leominster,  Mass. 

Rosa  Mae  Cole,  Joliet,  111. 

Scott  Collier,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Ruth  Connors,  Huron,  S.  Dak. 

Helen  Cooper,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Mary  K.  Court,  Redlands,  Cal. 

Bertha  Cowan,  EvansviUe,  Ind. 

Edna  V.  Cowell,  Joliet,  111. 

EL  Sue  Criss,  Clarksburg:,  W.  Va. 

Fern  Crum,  Calumet,  Mich. 

Eugenia  Daly,  Joliet,  111. 

Lulu  Daniel,  Altamont,  Kans. 

Mary  D'Anjou,  Grand  Rapids,  Minn. 

Alvina  Dauel,  Bloomington,  111. 

Elizabeth  Davern,  Nauvoo,  111. 

D.  M.  Davidson,  Joliet,  111. 

Annie  M.  Davies,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Leonard  Davis,  Huron,  S.  Dak. 

Velma  W.  Davis,  Dover,  N.  H. 

Harriett  Davison,  Carthage,  Mo. 

Frank  E.  Day,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

May  Dean,  Carthage,  Mo. 

A.  M.  DeLapp,  Crookston,  Minn. 

J.  M.  DeLautre,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Marie  DePrenger,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

Mary  E.  Deibel,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Raoul  DeSerres,  Amesbury,  Mass. 

Hallie  Diton,  Nauvoo,  111. 

Carrie  Doll,  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

Ellsa  Donaldson,  Canton,  111. 

Harry  Doten,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Helen  Dowds,  Mt.  Vernon.  Ohio. 

Cecil  C.  Drake,  Glen  Gardner,  N.  J. 


Frances  B.  Drescher,  Hannibal,  Mo. 
Bertha  Durand,  Grand  Rapids,  Minn. 
Irene  Emerlck,  Joliet,  111. 
Elise  Euler,  E^vansville,  Ind. 
Edna  Evans,  Dover,  N.  H. 
Royce  Evans,  Bloomingtpn,*  111. 
Anna  Feicht,  Wausau,  wis. 
Mrs.  G.  M.  Fessenden,  Winsted,  Conn. 
C.  L.  Finch,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Elsie  O.  Fink,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
Ralph  Finke,  EiVansviUe,  Ind. 
Katherine  Finley,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Irene  Fisher,  Hannibal,  Mo. 
Mary  Fitzpatrick,  Nauvoo,  UL 
Mrs.  Martha  H.  Foreman,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 
Winifred  Fowler,  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 
Bessie  Fox,  Hannibal,  Mo. 
Edna  Fritts,  Easton,  Pa. 
Beulah  Fumiss,  Canton,  Ohio. 
L.  Edna  Galley,  Carthage,  Mo. 
Henry  Gates,  wausau.  Wis. 
Edward  Gauntlett,  Tamaguchi,  Japan. 
Msrrtis  L.  Geib,  Groton,  8.  Dak. 
Lenetta  Geissler,  Sharon,  Mass. 
Mayme  Glaaer,  Astoria,  Ore. 
Julius  Glazer,  EvansviUe,  Ind. 
Lila  Goethei,  Huron,  S.  Dak. 
Grace  Goodall,  Sarnia,  Ont.,  Can. 
Flora  B.  Gordon,  Laconia,  N.  H. 
Mildred  Goulty,  Nauvoo,  111. 
Pansy  Gragg,  Bloomington,  111. 
Reginald  Graham,  Aurora,  Minn. 
Nellie  Gray,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Gtoldie  Green,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Grace  Green,  Bloomington,  111. 
Walter  C.  Green,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 
Ellienne  Grenier,  Amesbury,  Mass. 
Anna  Groothedde,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
Frank  Grudnosky,  Aurora,  Minn. 
Sadie  I.  Guelff,  Marquette,  Mich. 
Ina  Guellow,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 
Ethel  Guise,  EvansviUe,  Ind. 
Will  Guthrie,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 
Dorothy  Gvelzer,  Bloomington,  111. 
Max  Hacker,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Katherine  Halsey,  EvansviUe,  Ind. 
Anna  Hamburg,  Nauvoo,  111. 
Gertrude  Hand,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
Albert  Handel,  Passaic,  N.  J. 
Flora  Hankey,  Bloomington,  111. 
Margaret  Harder,  Bloomington,  111. 
Agnes  Harrington,  Marquette,  Mich. 
Prescott  Harris,  Stoughton,  Mass. 
Verna  Hassler,  Bloomington,  111. 
Ray  Heath,  Dover,  N.  H. 
Bertha  Heise,  Bloomington,  111. 
Ruth  Held,  Tatamy,  Northampton  Co.,  Pa. 
Leta  Helmick,  Bloomington,  111. 
Mabel   Qenchman,   Toowoomba,    Queensland, 
Australia. 

Arthur  J.  Henne,  Marquette,  Mich. 
Lottie  Hess,  Astoria,  Ore. 
Alex  Hokanson,  Bloomington,  111. 
Herman  Honner,  Calumet,  Mich. 
Winifred  F.  Honnor,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
May  W.  Hosbrook,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 
Delia  Hossie,  Sarnia,  Ont.,  Can. 
Marion  H.  Howell,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Helen  V.  Hughes.  Brighton,  Mass. 
Martha  Huke,  Erie,  Pa. 
R.  R.  Hutcheson,  Covington.  Ky. 
Bertha  Isaacs,  Joliet,  111. 
Kenneth  F.  Jaques,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 
Alva  Jeldnesa,  Astoria,  Ore. 
Carl  Johnson,  Bloomington,  111. 
Edith  A.  Johnson,  Natick,  R.  I. 
E.  M.  Johnson,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Esther  Johnson,  Wausau,  Wis. 
Genevieve  J.  Johnson,  Marquette,  Mich. 
Ruth  Johnson,  Portland,  Me. 
Mayme  Johnston,  Portsmouth,*  Ohio. 
Ethel  Jurgens,  EvansviUe,  Ind. 
Elsie  M.  Kaiser,  Aberdeen,  Wash. 
Ruby  Kappler,  jB3vansville,  Ind. 
Joseph  Karchowsky.  Gloversville,  N.  J. 
H.  Keating,  Brockton,  Mass. 
Bessie  D.  Relley,  Grand  Rapids,  Minn. 
C.  Estelle  Kelsey,  Dover,  N.  H. 
Dora  E.  J.  Kennedy,  Portland,  Me. 
Gabriel  Kertocy,  Passaic,  N.  J. 
(Continued  on  Page  564.) 
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Miscellaneous  Correspondence 

(The  key  to  this  plate  will  be  given  next  month.) 
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Postcarditis 


THERE  baa  been  so  litde  time  be- 
tween issues  that  our  June  directory 
is  rather  small  compared  with  the 
lL8t3  which  have  been  given  for  some 
months  past,  but  the  originality  of  the  ap- 
plications— the  freedom  from  the  cut-and- 
dried  request  for  membership  makes  np 
for  the  numerical  shortage. 

Sometimes  the  moil  brings  such  short 
and  stereotyped  applications  that  we  al- 
most despair  of  the  life  of  the  correspond- 
ence after  the  candidates  have  been  ad- 
mitted, and  are  nearly  tempted  to  require 
a  given  number  of  words  or  lines  as  a 
pnssport  into  the  Exchange.     For  we  are 


here  to  increase  our  shorthand  vocabu- 
laries, not  alone  our  postcard  collection ! 

Speaking  of  vocabularies  reminds  us 
that  we  promised  a  long  time  ago  to  give 
you  a  plate  of  "Postcarditis  vocabulary," 
but  our  plate  writer  objected  on  the  score 
of  inartistic  appearance.  Now  if  we  make 
a  contest  out  of  it  that  obstacle  will  be 
removed,  and  it  will  be  fun  to  practice  the 
outlines  while  working  ont  the  solution. 

Here  is  a  composite  list  of  words  found 
in  the  members'  applications.  Put  on  your 
thinking  caps  and  supply  the  missing 
links!  We  are  making  it  easy  for  you  by 
giving,  in  parenthesis,  the  number  of 
words  to  be  supplied. 


The  Application  Blanks 


(Two) 

(one) 

subscriber 

should  like  to  receive 

(two) 

Gregg  Writer 

(one) 

cards 

(one) 

desire  to  exchange 

(one) 

everyone 

post  cards 

wishes  to  corresi>ond 

(one) 

(two) 

postal   cards 

member  from 

(two) 

writers 

(Name 
your 

(thrs..) 

city) 

in  different  parts  of  the 

Four  months  ago 

world 

(two) 

(two) 

last  few  weeks  of  school 

members 

(two) 

(two) 

interested 

circle 

(two) 

(Two) 

anxious  to  Leam 

(one) 

(two) 

(one) 
(one) 

customs 

(three) 

(two) 

should  like  to  have  you 

in  the  list 

victims 

other 

(Three) 

countries 

especially  pleased  to  hear 

Gregg  Shorthand 

one 

foreign  readers 

(one) 

(one) 

stiidrnt<i  or 
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(three) 
(One) 
(two) 
(one) 

(one) 
(two) 
(two) 
(one) 
(one) 

(three) 

(one) 

(one) 

(two) 
(two) 


high  schools  and  universities 

prefer  to  Join 

want  to  trade 

each  other 

photographs  of  the  noted 

all  over  the  world 

zest  to  my  practice 

clearei*  style  of  writing 

quicker  recognition 

completed  written  forms 
Will  you  kindly  add 

also  interested 

outdoor  sports 

shooting 

With  best  wishes 

clan 


yours  sincerely 
(Signed)  An  Enthusiastic  Orsggite. 

It's  like  playing  Uncle  Josh.  Have  you 
guessed  how  the  blanks  should  read? 
Then  write  out  the  complete  application 
in  letter  form  in  your  very  best  shorthand. 
Remember — fast  black  ink  if  you  want  to 
compete  for  reproduction.  If  you  are  a 
Yankee^  and  your  plate  passes  muster  you 
will  receive  the  souvenir  views  of  Chicago 
we  have  picked  out  for  the  best  answer. 
Your  papers  must  be  in  by  July  20. 

The  New  Members 

Civil  Service 

C.  R.  Honza,  790  N.  112th  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Railway  Mail  Service. 


Lanauages 

Femand  Schmltt,  61  Tillery  St,  Brooklyn, 
K.  Y..  '^Correspondancc  franfaise  seulement 
avec  Temploi  de  la  stenographic  Gregg.'' 

Lumbw 

J.  Ira  Browne,  Live  Oak,  Fla. 
Irene  Donnelly,   1019  W.   99th   St,   Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Contracting,  and  Building  Supplies 

Mabel  Leonard,  46  Lenox  St.,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

Students 

Beatrice  Chase,  care  The  Bour  Company 
(teas),  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Helen  Cooper,  915  N.  Ainsworth  Ave.,  Ta- 
coma.  Wash.    Bsutsl  Business  CoUsgs. 

Joseph  S.  Foley,  St,  Norberfs  .College,  De- 
Pere,  Wis. 

J.  P.  Hulsey,  Dibble,  Okla. 

Raymond  SchiUze,  1695  Chicago  Road,  Chi- 
cago Heights,  111.  Bloom  Township  High 
School,   . 

Hazel  Sweeney,  636  N.  Sprague  St.,  Tacoma, 
Wash.    Beutel  Business  College, 

General 

Aubrey  Coffey,  Jodie,  W.  Va. 

Walter  J.  Williams,  504  Vine  St,  St  Clair, 
Mich.  (Would  like  to  receive  cards  showine 
all  of  the  state  capitols,  churches,  schools  and 
colleges,  but  will  answer  any  received.) 

Miss  Marion  Afden,  R.  F.  D.  No.  S,  Ta- 
coma.  Wash.  (Would  like  to  hear  from  for- 
eign countries  as  well  as  from  the  States.) 

Kdna  V.  Cowell,  610%  N.  Eastern  Ave 
Joliet,  III. 

Charlotte  Finley,  719  W.  7th  St,  Pittsburg, 
Kans.  (Prefers  cards  showing  artistic  sceneiv 
or  noted  buildings  either  business  or  residence.) 

Edward  L.  Gausden,  1^6  E.  Madison  St.. 
Seattle    Wa^. 

Walter  W.  Williams,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Boon- 
ville,  Ind.  (Is  especially  anxious  to  hear  from 
foreign  countries,  but  will  answer  every  card.) 

Mr.  Walter  J.  Williams,  of  St  Clair, 
Mich.,  tells  us  he  is  planning  to  take  the 
Civil  Service  examination  in  August  and 
should  like  particularly  to  hear  from  those 
already  in  the  Service. 


O<0O 


XTINE  men  out  of  every  ten  lay  out  their  plans  on  too  vast  a  scale;  and 
they  who  are  competent  to  do  almost  anything,  do  nothing,  because 
they  never  make  up  their  minds  distinctly  as  to  what  they  want  or  what 
they  intend  to  be — Whence  the  moumhil  failures  we  see  around  us  in  every 
walk  of  life. —  William  Mathews. 
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New  York  State  Civil  Service  Test  Proves  Too  Difficult 


ALTHOUGH  nine  candidates  took  the 
recent  State  Civil  Service  Examina- 
tion for  the  position  of  Supreme 
Court  Stenographer^  held  at  Rochester ^ 
Xew  York,'  there  were  not  three  who 
passed,  and  a  second  examination  has  been 
called.  "The  new  examination  to  be  held 
is  so  much  easier  than  the  first/'  says  the 
Rochester  (New  York)  Union-Advertiser, 
"that  there  is  no  doubt  that  several  will 
pass  and  thus  provide  an  eligible  list  from 
which  the  stenographer  can  be  chosen." 

This  brings  to  mind  the  examination 
held  last  January  by  the  Board  of  Regents 
for  candidates  for  the  degree  of  C.  S.  R. 
(Certified  Shorthand  Reporter)  under  the 
new  law,  on  which  occasion,  although  wide- 
ly advertised,  there  was  but  one  candidate 
— Miss  Paula  E.  Werning,  a  writer  of 
Gregg  Shorthand,  who  passed  the  difficult 


examination  brilliantly  and  was  awarded 
the  first  certificate  by  examination.  This 
test  consistefl  of  a  case  tried  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Albany  County.  The  dic- 
tation ranged  from  ISO  to  200  words  a 
minute,  and  after  the  hour's  dictation  Miss 
Werning  was  required  to  read  back  the  tes- 
timony of  witnesses 'taken  at  the  different 
speeds.  So  readily  did  she  read  the  matter 
back  that  at  first  it  was  thought  a 
transcript  was  unnecessary.  Miss  Wern- 
ing has  never  had  any  experience  as  a 
court  reporter,  and  that  is  why  her  phe- 
nomenal showing  before  the  Board  of 
Regents  has  brought  her  into  national 
prominence. 

This  call  for  a  second  examination  in 
Rochester  is  one  of  the  present-day  signs 
that  marks  the  passing  of  the  old-style 
shorthand  systems. 


J.  Pierpont  Morgan  Employed  First  Commercial  Stenographer 


AVERY  interesting  story  in  the 
Philadelphia  Telegraph  credits 
George  Lucas  as  being  the  first 
stenographer  to  enter  the  business  world 
and  show  business  men  what  a  time-saver 
the  art  of  stenography  is.  Mr.  Lucas  was 
first  employed  by  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  in 
the  early  days  of  his  banking  career.  Mr. 
Morgan  took  great  pride  in  dictating  let- 
ters to  his  stenographer  in  the  presence  of 
his  banker  friends.  On  several  occasions 
when  observing  the  advantage  Mr.  Morgan 
enjoyed  by  being  able  to  dictate  his  cor- 
respondence to  a  shorthand  writer,  his 
friends  declared  they,  too,  must  have  a 
stenographic  secretary. 

But  in  those  days  young  men  with  a 
knowledge  of  stenography  were  hard  to 
find^  and  the  idea  of  young  women  learn- 
ing shorthand  and  working  in  a  business 
oi&ce  had  not  yet  been  even  suggested. 
The  few  bankers  who  had  been  persuaded 
to  try  Mr.  Morgan's  plan,  secured  their 
stenographers  by  first  selecting  the  young 
men  for  their  offices  and  then  inducing 
them  to  take  up  the  study  of  shorthand. 

It  appears  from  the  account  in  this 
paper  that  Mr.  Morgan's  example  gave  a 


very  decided  impetus  to  the  idea  of  pre- 
paring young  men  for  shorthand  secretary- 
ships, a  demand  for  shorthand  writers  be- 
ing instantly  created,  which  the  school 
where  Mr.  Lucas  was  trained  could  not  be- 
gin to  supply.  The  classes  in  this  school, 
we  read,  were  taught  by  Mrs.  Scott- 
Browne,  who  is  now  an  aged  invalid. 

The  advent  of  Mr.  Lucas  into  the  busi- 
ness world  seems  to  have  been  followed 
shortly  by  Miss  Mary  B.  Hill,  a  school 
teacher  from  Connecticut.  This  girl  cre- 
ated quite  a  sensation  by  renting  a  room 
in  Wall  Street,  and  inviting  brokers, 
bankers,  and  others  to  come  in  and  dictate 
their  work,  and  see  it  quickly  reproduced 
in  typewritten  form.  She  used  the  Sholes- 
Glidden  typewriter  which  had  just  then 
come  upon  the  market.  She  was  the 
pioneer  lady  stenographer,  in  Wall  Street, 
at  least,  according  to  the  writer  on  the 
Quaker  City  sheet. 
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Greater  Stenographic  Efficiency 


UNDER  the  caption  "Getting  More 
Vi^ork  Out  of  the  Girls  in  Your  Em- 
ploy" a  writer  in  Bueinest  de- 
scribes the  methods  introduced  by  various 
firms  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  their 
staff  of  stenographers.  In  each  case  the 
efficiency  had  been  augmented  from  80  to 
50  per  cent^  but  while  the  results  were 
rather  uniform  the  methods  themselves 
were  widely  different. 

One  man  began  with  the  statement  that 
the* way  he  got  most  out  of  his  women 
employees  was  to  treat  them  like  machines. 
But  the  apparent  harshness  of  this  remark 
was  lost  in  his  further  explanation. 

"Machinery/'  he  added,  "has  all  the 
attention,  thought  and  good  treatment  that 
it  requires.  Skilled  foremen  watch  and 
guard  it,  never  allowing  it  to  run  beyond 
its  capacity,  with  eyes  open  for  overstrain. 
Ordinary  business  instinct  teaches  us  this. 
We  know  that  otherwise  no  machine  can 
give  good  service.  The  same  applies  to 
^le  human  machinery  that  is  a  part  of 
our  equipment,  and  particularly  to  the 
feminine  portion  of  it.  The  capable  busi- 
ness girl  does  not  care  for  personal  recog- 
nition.   She  does  not  ask  for  favors,  in  fac- 


tory, shop  or  office.  She  feels  that  she  is  a 
part  of  the  plant  and  takes  a  keen  pride 
in  doing  her  work  well — no  one  except 
herself  knows  how  much  pride  she  takes. 
I  always  try  therefore  to  make  each  woman 
I  employ  feel  that  she  has  an  important 
place  in  my  plant  and  make  it  a  point  to 
treat  her  with  a  great  deal  of  considera- 
tion for  that  reason. 

"Women  in  business  are  not  men. 
They  have  their  special  characteristics. 
Those  that  are  valuable  are  prompt,  faith- 
ful, obliging,  handy,  tireless,  fair  and 
just,  and  intensely  loyal.  They  ask  main- 
ly for  fairness,  appreciation  and  to  be  left 
alone  and  not  followed  up  in  petty  little 
ways  when  they  are  doing  Uieir  work 
If  she  is  competent  and  knows  she  knows 
her  job  no  woman  wants  to  be  bothered. 
You  wouldn't  disturb  a  machine  that  was 
running  perfectly." 

A  different  way  of  solving  the  problem 
is  that  of  a  Western  commission  house  em- 
ploying several  hundred  women  stenogra- 
phers. It  has  established  a  "minimum 
standard"  and  if  any  girl,  without  good 
reason,  does  less  work  than  this  calls  for 
she    is    automatically    discharged.      Each 
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girl  is  paid  according  to  the  amount  she 
does,  all  the  typewriting  machines  being 
fitted  with  an  attachment  that  shows  what 
has  been  done  daring  the  day.  When  the 
girl  goes  to  take  dictation  a  slip  is  filled 
ont  and  placed  on  record^  showing  the 
time  she  has  been  away  from  her  desk 
and  how  many  letters  she  has  taken  down. 

Another  firm  has  introduced  a  "central- 
ized department."  All  the  stenographers 
are  grouped  in  one  room  under  the  charge 
of  a  head  woman.  When  a  stenographer 
is  needed  to  any  department  this  head 
woman  is  notified  by  telephone.  She  in- 
stantly taps  a  bell  and  calls  out  the  name 
of  the  next  girl  on  a  list  before  her.  That 
g^rl  is  at  that  moment  busy.  No  girl  is 
ever  allowed  to  remain  idle. 

She  immediately  rises;  delay  would 
cost  her  job.  She  gathers  up  her  notebook 
and  pencils,  and  by  the  time  she  has  walk- 
ed over  to  the  desk  of  her  chief  a  slip  is 
ready  for  her.  It  gives  her  name,  the 
name  of  the  man  who  is  to  dictate  ajid 
his  room  number,  and  a  time  clock  stamps 
the  precise  minute. 

The  girl  goes  where  she  has  been  sent, 
takes  the  dictation,  reports  back,  tran- 
scribes her  notes,  hands  over  the  finished 
work — which  is  at  once  sent  to  the  man 
by  a  messenger.  The  instant  a  girl  is 
through  with  one  piece  of  work  she  is 
started  upon  another.  The  gain,  of  course, 
is  in  all  the  "slack"  taken  up,  and  the 
complete  elimination  of  waste.  Under  a 
competent  womah  each  g^rl  is  steadily  em- 
ployed every  moment  of  her  working  day. 

By  the  expenditure  of  a  hundred  dollars 
now  and  then  a  business  man  in  one  of 
the  big  cities  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  has 
cut  down  his  office  pay-roll  a  good  many 
hundreds  a  year.  His  method  is  very  sim- 
ple. It  consists  in  constantly  adding  to 
his  office  equipment  every  little  conven- 
ience and  nicety  he  can  find  that  will  add 
to  his  girls'  comfort  and  speed. 

Not  only  does  he  keep  on  the  watch  for 
these  things  himself,  but  he  has  each  girl 
looking  out  for  and  suggesting  office  im- 
provement. It  is  remarkable,  in  this  estab- 
lishment, how  work  has  "eased  up."  There 
is  no  falling  off  in  quality  or  quantity, 
and  everything  is  done  much  more  pleas- 
antly and  with  infinitely  greater  quickness. 

Six  g^rls  make  up  the  office  staff  in  this 
particular   concern.      Five   years   ago   the 


same  number  were  needed  for  not  nearly 
the  detail  and  rush  of  the  present  moment. 
The  proprietor  figures  that  each  girl  to- 
day does  half  as  much  again  as  the  girl 
of  a  few  years  ago. 

None  of  the  improvements  introduced 
into  this  office  is  costly  or  revolutionary 
in  itself.  All  have  been  little  things  that 
the  average  man  would  not  think  it  worth 
while  installing.  The  desks  have  been 
carefully  placed  to  take  advantage  of  the 
best  light  and  each  girl's  individual  prefer- 
ences of  position  are  considered  so  far  as 
possible. 

If  a  girl  will  come  every  morning  for  a 
week  at  8:50  instead  of  9,  she  can  take 
an  afternoon  off  the  next  week — any  after- 
noon she  may  choose.  This  gives  a  girl 
special  time  for  shopping,  matinees  or  for 
an  afternoon  to  go  home  and  sleep.  It 
is  immensely  popular  with  the  young  wo- 
men and  just  this  one  idea  has  added 
much  to  the  actual  output  of  each. 

The  minor  mechanical  conveniences  that 
have  been  installed  count  much  more  than 
would  be  imagined.  Every  girl's  machine 
has  a  "silencer"  on  it.  Typewriting  click- 
ing is  more  or  less  wearing  on  the  nerves 
and  its  diminution  increases  the  efficiency 
of  more  than  one  highly  nervous  girl. 
Some  machines  are  equipped  with  keys 
having  black  tops  with  white  characters, 
for  use  under  electric  lights;  many  have 
rimless  keys  so  that  the  fingers  cannot 
catch. 

In  this  office,  as  in  many  others,  the  er- 
rand boy  has  long  since  been  abolished. 
Whatever  outside  fetching  and  carrying 
is  to  be  done  is  a  part  of  the  work  of 
the  girls.  Without  destroying  the  routine  ' 
or  hindering  any  individual  work  these 
little  trips  are  daily  distributed  among  the 
staff  so  that  just  when  she  most  needs  it 
each  girl  can  get  a  whiff  of  fresh  air  and 
a  brisk  short  walk  or  ride. 

The  typewriting  machine^  are  regpilarly 
inspected  before  they  happen  to  need  it 
and  are  kept  in  the  pink  of  order.  An 
extra  typewriter  is  always  in  readiness. 
The  girls  who  have  charge  of  the  accounts 
have  special  desks  with  specially  adjusted 
foot  rests. 

In  the  corner  of  one  room,  well  out  of 
sight,  is  a  small,  comfortable  sofa  which 
has  been  worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  young 
women  for  the  scraps  of  rest  they  could 
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get  on  it;  but  no  girl  has  ever  abused  the 
privilege  of  resting  here  out  of  sight  of 
the  activity  of  the  office.  Every  once  in 
a  while  when  a  day  is  hard  and  the  office 
practically  swamped  with  work^  a  basket 
of  fruit  or  several  boxes  of  confectionery 
mysteriously  appear.  If  you  tax  this  man 
with  being  kindly  he  laughs. 

"I  am  simply  using  good  common  sense/' 
he  says^  "and  saving  expense  in  operation. 
Human  labor  is  the  most  costly  thing  of 
all.  My  force  costs  me  less  than  any  other 
doing  similar  work.  In  anything  you  get 
your  best  results  by  making  your  people 
happy  and  contented  and  giving  them 
every  facility.  There  is  nothing  that  pays 
so  well  as  this  policy." 


Young  Men  Wanted  Who 
Know  Shorthand 

UNDER  this  title,  the  Hailey  (Idaho) 
News-Miner  draws  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  not  enough 
young  men  stenographers — ^that  young 
men  apparently  are  blind  to  the  great  op- 
portunities that  are  open  to  them  through 
the  door  of  shorthand.    It  says: 

Executive  officers  of  big  institutions — rail- 
roads and  manufacturing  establishments — have 
been  making  recently  what  might  seem  to  be  a 
strange  complaint.  They  cannot  find  capable 
young  men  who  are  stenographers  and  type- 
writers. 

Toung  men  just  leaving  school  or  college, 
they  say,  scorn  shorthand  and  typewriting  ma- 
chines in  these  days.  They  looic  upon  that  as 
girls'  work.  So  when  a  corporation  manager 
or  president  promotes  one  confidential  man  to  a 
higher  post  he  cannot  find  a  capable  youngster 
equipped  to  take  his  place. 

The  higher-ups  in  the  big  institutions  regard 
that  as  ^ortsightedness  upon  the  part  of  the 
young  men  who  are  just  starting  out. 

Many  of  the  great  men  of  the  country  began 
their  careers  as  stenographers.  As  confidential 
men  they  got  their  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
business  they  were  later  to  control.  And  the 
young  men  just  preparing  for  business  life  lose 
a  great  many  opportunities  for  a  lack  of  an 
easily  acquired  skill  in  typewriting  and  ste- 
nography. 

The  falling  off  in  the  number  of  young 
men  taking  a  shorthand  course  has  been 
particularly  marked  in  the  last  few  years, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  hardly 
any  other  business  position  that  offers  the 


young  men  greater  opportunities  for  study, 
for  growth;  for  advancement. 

But  the  business  position  must  be  se- 
lected with  some  discrimination.  There 
are  stenographic  positions  that  are  mere 
cogwheels  in  the  business  machinery.  A 
competent  stenographer  gets  into  one  of 
these  and  there  he  stays  until  he  wears  out. 
Such  positions^  fortunately^  are  insignifi- 
cant compared  with  the  others.  Shorthand 
offers  the  big  opportunity  to  thousands  of 
young  men. 

Teaching  Business 

THE  educational  systems  of  many  of 
the  large  cities  have  lately  been  un- 
dergoing a  thorough  examination  at 
the  hands  of  experts.  Pedagogic  efficiency 
engineers  from  many  of  the  leading  oni- 
versities  have  been  turning  the  search  light 
of  science  on  them^  and  some  of  the  things 
they  have  discovered  have  started  a  revo- 
lution that  will  in  the  end  unquestionably 
prove  beneficial. 

Commercial  education  was  one  of  the 
phases  of  the  education  question  that  came 
in  for  some  unfavorable  comment^  and  the 
dicussion  of  the  subject  provoked  by  the 
report  of  the  Hanus  Commission  in  New 
York  has  brought  out  some  interesting 
views.  We  quote  from  an  editorial  in  the 
New  York  Times,  which  takes  a  particu- 
larly sane  view  of  the  question^  and  abo 
shows  a  keen  appreciation  of  what  is 
needed : 

"The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  effi- 
ciency in  commercial  education  in  New 
York  is  that  our  efforts  so  far  have  been 
confined  too  closely  to  a  single  branch,  that 

of    clerical    work Thorough 

training  in  clerical  work  should  be  avail- 
able to  those  who  seek  it^  but  a  much  wider 
course  should  be  provided  also." 

The  Times  quotes  the  Commission's  re- 
port as  follows: 

We  recommend  that  a  temporary  special 
commission  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  consist  of  commercial  teachers  tem- 
porarily relieved  of  their  ordinary  duties,  to 
investigate  with  the  help  of  business  men  bi^ 
ness  conditions  in  relation  to  commercial  edo- 
cation,  and  to  lay  the  fomidation  for  co- 
operative relations  between  commercial  courses 
and  schools  and  commercial  houses. 
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And  the  Hanus  report  recommends  that^ 
"as  fast  as  possible  co-operative  and  con- 
tinuation courses  for  commercial  employees 
be  established  similar  to  the  co-operative 
and  continuation  courses  recommended  for 
industrial  employees." 

The  point  emphasized  by  th&  Times  that 
a  closer  relationship  and  co-operation  of 
business  men  and  the  school  is  one  worthy 
of  earnest  thought.  It  is  along  this  line 
that  some  of  the  serious  problems  of  com- 
mercial education  will  be  solved.  Many 
of  the  best  commercial  teachers  of  the 
country  are  now  cultivating  with  good  re- 
sults that  closer  contact  of  business  men 
and  the  school. 

Whether  the  public  high  school  can  give 
the  broader  scope  to  commercial  education 
needed  to  develop  executives  and  business 
men  instead  of  clerks  is  a  question  that 
can  only  be  determined  by  experience. 
There  are  many  things  against  it — the  age 
of  the  boys  and  girls  studying  in  the  high 
school^  the  lack  of  background  they  neces- 
sarily have^  their  lack  of  judgment  and 
general  education.  Few  of  them  at  that 
age  have  had  the  mental  discipline  or  have 
developed  the  independent  thinking  ability 
that  are  necessary. 

The  study  of  such  vocational  work  as 
shorthand  and  typewritings  bookkeepings 
and  other  clerical  work  of  the  commercial 
course  as  now  planned^  develops  an  ac- 
curacy in  execution  that  is  fundamentally 
necessary.  In  the  practice  of  these  voca- 
tions the  student  comes  in  contact  with 
the  machinery  of  business  in  a  way  that 
is  highly  informing^  and  develops  the  busi- 
ness sense.  The  evidence  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  number  of  men  who  grow  into 
the  big  positions  from  the  ranks.  Prac- 
tically without  exception  the  big  men  in 
all  commercial  industries  are  those  who  be- 
gan at  the  bottom. 

There  has  grown  up^  it  is  true^  a  class 
of  business  employees^  graduates  of  the 
conamercial  courses  in  universities^  that 
seems  able  to  pass  from  the  more  ele- 
mentary business  activities  to  the  executive 
with  astonishing  rapidity.  But  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  this  is  a  picked  class — a 
part  of  the  four  per  cent  of  students  who 
first  go  through  the  high  school  and  then 
take  up  commercial  work  of  college  grade 
in  the  university. 


There  is  no  question^  however^  that  much 
more  can  be  accomplished  in  the  high 
school  commercial  course  than  has  been 
done  when  the  objects  of  the  course  have 
been  changed  to  fit  the  real  need.  It  is 
impossible  to  do  any  effective — ^at  least 
bread-winning — commercial  work  in  the 
high  school  when  that  work  is  made  a  mere 
side  issue  and  includes  only  a  smattering 
of  real  commercial  work  to  satisfy  an  in- 
sistent demand^  while  the  main  object 
sought  is  to  prepare  the  student  to  meet 
college  requirements.  In  other  words,  the 
commercial  high  school  course  must  be 
made  a  truly  vocational  course,  and  include 
only  such  subjects  as  have  a  related  bear- 
ing on  that  object  with  enough  of  the 
cultural  to  broaden  the  viewpoint.  The 
tendency  is  strongly  in  this  direction,  and 
it  may  be  that  the  ideal  plan  will  be 
evolved  from  the  revolution  that  is  now 
going  on  in  the  public  commercial  schools. 


Brevities 

Within  the  last  month,  Teachers'  Cer- 
tificates have  been  granted  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

Harriet  M.  Allen,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Muriel  B.  Andrews,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Helen  A.  Carraher,  Madison,  Nebr. 

Mlna  Olive  Caskey,  Bellinsfaam,  Wash. 

Lelah  M.  Clapper,  KirksviUe,  Mo. 

Burton  T.  Cooke,  La  Salle,  111. 

C.  D.  Dumbauld,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Cornelia  H.  Corse,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Vera  V.  Egelston,  Rutland,  Vt 

Lottie  £.  Emerson,  Bethany,  Nebr. 

Edith  Giffin,  Samia,  Ont,  Can. 

Max  Hacker,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

William  M.  Haremski,  La  SaUe,  lU. 

James  Wilford  Hartzell,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

George  T.  Heddund,  Blair,  Nebr. 

Myrtie  T.  Lawler,  La  Salle,  lU. 

Stella  Ethel  Long,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Marian  H.  Love,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Lulu  Belle  Reynolds,  Houston,  Texas. 

Catherine  R.  Stuppy,  La  Salle,  111. 

Herbert  Whittingham,  Maryborough,  Queens- 
land, Australia. 

•     •     • 

Simmons  College,  of  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, of  which  Dr.  Edward  H.  Eldridge  is 
Director  of  Secretarial  Studies,  is  offer- 
ing a  course  in  Gregg  Shorthand  in  the 
Summer  School  for  Teachers,  which  begins 
July  seventh.  Miss  Emma  B.  Dearborn, 
Director  of  Commercial  Subjects  in  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  will  have 
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charge  of  the  class.  Examinations  for  the 
Gregg  Teachers'  Certificate  will  he  given 
at  the  close  of  the  session. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  course  will  be 
the  series  of  lectures  on  commercial  sub- 
jects. Among  the  lecturers  announced  are 
Mr.  John  R.  Gregg^  of  New  York^  whose 
subject  is  "A  Talk  to  Teachers";  Mr. 
Harry  Loeb  Jacobs^  of  Proyidence,  Rhode 
Island^  who  will  talk  on  "Organization  of 
the  Work  in  a  Shorthand  Department  of 
a  Private  Commercial  School";  Mr.  Ru- 
pert P.  SoRelle,  of  New  York,  who  will 

.  lecture  on  "Teaching  Shorthand  and  Type- 

...      »» 
writinir. 

^  »     «     « 

An  article  in  a  Rockford  (Illinois) 
newspaper  announces  that  Mr.  W.  F. 
Cadwell  has  purchased  Brown's  Business 
College^  Rockford^  of  which  he  has  been 
principal  for  the  past  eleven  years.  We 
extend  congratulations  to  Mr.  Cadwell. 
He  is  well  known  to  schoolmen  every- 
where as  one  of  the  most  capable  private- 
school  managers  in  the  country. 

*  *     * 

Mr.  Harry  C.  Spillman^  School  Man- 
ager of  the  Remington  Typewriter  Com- 
pany^ is  visiting  the  commercial  schools  of 
the  West  in  the  interests  of  his  company. 
Mr.  Spillman  has  a  new  lecture  ,on  "The 
History  of  the  Writing  Machine^"  which 
gives  an  entertaining  glimpse  of  the  type- 
writer industry  of  the  past  and  present^ 
and  appeals  not  only  to  typists  but  also 
to  Boards  of  Education  and  educational  in- 
stitutions. An  attractive  feature  is  the 
series  of  stereopticon  views.  Among  the 
views  is  one  of  President  Wilson^  who  is 
called  "America's  Greatest  Typist"  by 
Mr.  Spillman.  Miss  Salome  L.  Tarr, 
whose  sex  barred  her  from  a  position  in 
the  White  House^  also  has  a  place  in  Mr. 
Spillman's  picture  gallery  of  celebrities. 

#  *     * 

Mr.  E.  E.  Strawn  of  the  Buena  Vista 
College^  Storm  hake,  lowa^  has  perfected 
a  duplicating  machine  called  the  "Omni- 
graph."  Not  content  with  merely  teach- 
ing present  methods^  he  set  himself  at  the 
task  of  offering  improvements  in  office  ap- 
pliances. That  his  efforts  have  been  suc- 
cessful is  evidenced  by  the  following  ex- 
tract from  an  account  of.  his  invention 
taken  from  the  Buena  Vista  Vidette: 


Methods  of  modern  business  have'  taxed 
the  genius  of  inventors  to  keep  up  with  the 
constantly  growing  demands  for  speed,  ac- 
curacy and  ease  of  manipulation. 

The  cry  was  incessant  for  some  device  that 
would  simplify  the  growing  taslcs»  giving  great- 
er speed  and  efficiency,  while  bringing  the 
workings  of  the  mechanism  easily  witliin  con- 
trol of  persons  not  expert.  Now,  unless  the 
examiners  of  the  United  States  patent  office 
are  mistaken,  with  others  competent  to  judge, 
this  want  has  been  met,  and  the  full  problem 
of  handling  circular  correspondence  and  mall 
order  business  has  been  solved.  And  solved 
right  in  Storm  Lake.  The  lucky  man— or 
rather  the  man  having  genius  and  the  pa- 
tience to  work  out  the  plan — is  Mr.  £.  E. 
Strawn,  head  of  the  Commercial  Department 
at  Buena  Vista  College." 

Mr.  Strawn's  invention  is  described 
thus: 

The  machine  is  'loaded"  with  its  proper  type- 
forms,  adjusted  to  the  work  in  hand,  tiie  motor 
started,  and  after  that  is  in  care  of  the  (rfBce 
boy,  who  has  no  more  to  do  than  take  away  the 
finished  product.  A  big  roll  of  paper  feeds 
in  automatically,  the  letter  head  is  printed  as 
desired.  And  this  letter  head,  with  a  facsimile 
of  the  required  signature,  is  in  black.  The 
body  of  the  circular  letter  prints  through  a 
ribbon,  say  in  blue,  exactly  as  does  a  type- 
writer, so  that  it  can  not  be  distinguished  from 
a  personally  dictated  and  written  letter.  Then, 
if  the  firm  desires  that  a  certain  portion  shall 
be  emphasised,  as  is  done  on  the  typewriter  by 
a  ribbon  shift,  this  too  is  accompushed  simply 
and  surely,  and  the  desired  words  or  para- 
graphs stand  out  in  red.  And  all  done  at  the 
same  operation!" 


Some  bright  stenographer  is  going  to 
be  presented  with  a  Christmas  gift  of 
$250^  and  157  others  will  receive  similar 
gifts  ranging  from  $100  each  down  to 
$5 — all  in  gold^  too.  If  you  can  use  extra 
money  about  next  December,  why  not  go 
after  a  portion  of  the  $1^500  in  gold  to 
be  distributed  by  the  Annual  Business 
Show  Company,  New  York  City,  for  the 
best  158  post  card  essays?  Each  essay  is 
not  to  exceed  125  words. 

The  prizes  will  be  announced  in  the 
Annual  Business  Show  in  New  York, 
October  21,  1918. 

Write  at  once  to  Mr.  J.  N.  Slimball, 
Manager,  International  Typewriting  Con- 
tests, 1 158  Broadway,  New  York  City,  and 
ask  him  to  send  you  one  of  the  post  cards. 
Remember  your  essay  won't  be  accepted 
unless  it  is  written  on  one  of  these  ^rds 
furnished  by  the  Company. 


TypewritinO  and 
^Office  TraWig 

:hvina-hoi»>  of  Idtu  for  Tvpoo  >nd  Office  Warlun.      ConduCMii  W 
Rupni  P.  SoRtllc.  I  111  Brcwlwiy.  New  Yoi*.  n>  whom 


Talks  on  Office  Training 


I  HAVE  been  asked  by  a  correspondent 
to  give  in  detail  a  list  of  tbe  points 
about  typewriting  with  which  the 
stenographer  should  be  thoroughly  familiar 
in  addition  to  possessing  skill  in  operation. 
"Office  Training  for  Stenographers"  epi- 
tomizes them  as  follows: 

1.  How  to  put  the  paper  in  the  machine 
correctly — In  tbe  shortest  possible  time.  TItis 
will    require    some    earnest    practice    on    your 

i:  How  to  release  the  paper  and  adjust  It 
if   necessary   to   insert   a  single   letter,   or  add 


I  blanks  by  using  the 


3.  How  to  use  the  marginal  stops,  the  mar- 
^nal    release,    and    the    scales. 

4.  How  to  use  the  back  spaeer. 

h.  How  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  tabu- 
latoi^~for  paragraphing,  for  the  date  line  and 
the   address,  and  for  other  purposes. 

6.  How  to  take  care  of  the  machine.  It 
should  be  kept  thoroughly  clean  and  properly 

7.  How  to  make  the  simple  adjustments  that 
arc  sometimes  necessary.  Leam  about  all  parts 
that   are   liable   to  derangement. 

8.  How  to  put  on  a  new  ribbon. 

9.  How  to  prepare  the  machine  for  mimeo- 
graph  stencils. 

10.  How   to   clean   the   ty pe- 
ll. How  to  replace  a  broken  carriage  strap. 
19.  How  to  adjust  the  carriage  escapement. 
IS.  How  to  All  in  form  letters  so  that  the 

name,  address,  and   salutation   will   match   the 
body   of  the  letter   perfectly. 

14.  How  to  keep  the   paper  from  slipping. 

15.  How  to  place  carbons  in  the  machine  so 
that  they  will  not  slip. 

16.  How  to  make  corrections  on  carbons  so 
that   ihey   will   match   the   other   parts   of   the 

IT.  How  to  insert  a  letter  or  a  word  in  a 
narrow  space  so  that  the  spacing  will  be  "Jus- 
tiBed."  By  this  Is  meant,  tbe  adjusting  of  the 
paper  to  the  scale  in  such  a  way  that  a  word 
or  letter  may  be  inserted  in  a  narrower  space 
than  is  usually  required. 

IS.  How  to  keep  from  making  too  narrow 
a  margin  at  tbe  bottom  of  a  sheet. 

19.     How  to  make  an  erasure  properly. 


SO.     How  to  lUl  i 
platen  release. 

31.  How  to  rule  without  removing  paper. 
Some  of  these  points  have  been  discossed 
already,  bnt  a  brief  treatment  of  some  of 
the  otfiers  will  help  to  get  greater  effi- 
ciency. There  is  no  question  that  the 
stenographer's  general  efficiency  can  be 
greatly  increased  by  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  his  machine,  and  one  of  the 
best  wayi  to  do  this  is  to  obtain  the  in- 
struction book  that  is  sent  out  by  the  type- 
writer manufacturers  and  study  it  care- 
fully.  These  hooka  are  illustrated  by  nu- 
merous drawings  that  will  enable  the 
reader  to  get  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  various  parts.  With  tbe  functions  of 
the  different  mechanisms  of  the  machine 
well  understood,  it  will  be  comparatively 
easy  to  make  any  minor  adjustments  that 
are  necessary.  Adjastments  of  machines, 
however,  are  not  needed  as  often  as  many 
operators  think.  Failure  of  the  machine 
to  perform  its  work  properly  is  more  fre- 
quently caused  by  neglect  to  keep  it  clean 
and  properly  oiled.  If  these  two  points 
are  constantly  looked  after,  the  machine 
will  need  but  little  further  attention.  Most 
of  the  points  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
list  are  covered  in  the  instruction  bocJcs. 
The  others  will  be  discussed  by  number. 
2  and  17.  To  adjust  the  paper,  release 
the  paper  and  pull  it  down  even  with  the 
scale.  Before  doing  this  see  that  tbe  car- 
riage is  moved  over  to  the  starting  point 
so  that  when  the  paper  is  adjusted  the 
lines  of  the  page  will  start  at  the  same 
point — zero  or  at  whatever  point  you  have 
decided  they  should  start.  A  letter  or 
character  should  be  directly  over  the  mark 
on  the  scale — not  between  two  of  them. 
The  bottom  of  the  letters  should  just  touch 
the  top  of  the  scale.      As  most  machines 
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differ  a  little  in  this  respect  it  would  be 
well  to  test  this  out  to  make  sure  that 
your  machine  is  adjusted  properly.  This 
can  be  done  by  simply  taking  a  new  sheets 
writing  a  line  or  so  and  turning  the  platen 
back  to  ascertain  whether  the  bottoms  of 
the  letters  register  with  the  scale  or  not. 
If  they  do  not  register  exactly,  you  can 
make  allowance  for  the  difference  in  your 
adjustment  of  the  paper. 

Manuscript  upon  which  changes  are  con- 
templated— as  for  example,  an  author's 
manuscript — should  be  written  double- 
space  lines,  and  the  place  to  be  inserted 
indicated  by  a  caret.  Where  the  words 
have  been  inadvertently  run  together  with- 
out a  space,  a  correction  can  be  made  by 
erasing  the  last  letter  of  the  first  of  the 
two  words  that  are  run  together  and  hold- 
ing the  carriage  back  so  that  the  last  let- 
ter when  inserted  will  crowd  close  to  the 
preceding  letter.  If  this  is  well  done, 
it  will  hardly  be  noticed  that  a  space  has 
been  omitted  since  the  eye  is  accustomed 
to  different  widths  of  space  in  ordinary 
printing.  A  whole  word  may  sometimes 
be  inserted  in  a  narrow  space  by  shifting 
the  paper  and  writing  the  word  in  the 
space  so  that  there  will  be  a  half  space  on 
each  side  of  it.  Care  should  be  exercised 
to  get  the  word  exactly  in  line. 

5.  The  tabulator  stops  should  be  set 
for  the  date  line,  paragraphs  at  5  and  10, 
and  for  the  complimentary  closing. 

15.  In  filling  in  names  and  addresses 
of  form  letters  use  a  special  ribbon  to 
match  the  color  of  the  duplicated  letter. 
The  letters  should  be  of  the  same  density. 

1 4.  The  paper  will  not  feed  in  properly 
if  the  feed  rolls  and  platen  are  not  kept 
perfectly  clean.  Make  it  a  practice  to 
clean  these  at  frequent  intervals  with  wood 
alcohol. 

15.  By  folding  a  piece  of  paper  and 
placing  it  over  the  top  of  your  carbon  pack 
so  that  the  whole  will  start  into  the  ma- 
chine at  one  time  the  pack  will  feed  in 
evenly.  Run  the  pack  into  the  machine 
far  enough  so  that  the  folded  paper  can 
be  removed.  Then  turn  the  pack  back  to 
the  proper  starting  point. 

Carbons  may  be  prevented  from  curling 
and  running  through  the  machine  a  second 
time  by  inserting  with  them  a  stiff  sheet 
of  paper  as  a  backing  sheet.     Some  oper- 


ators use  a  thin  sheet  of  celluloid  for  this 
purpose. 

16.  Corrections  on  carbon  copies  made 
after  the  pack  has  been  removed  from  the 
machine  may  be  made  to  match  perfectlj 
by  inserting  a  small  piece  of  carbon  back 
of  the  ribbon  oscillator  so  that  the  carbon 
will  print  directly  on  the  paper.  A  mudi 
lighter  touch  will  be  necessary  usually  to 
make  a  perfect  match. 

18.  A  uniform  bottom  margin  can  be 
obtained  by  marking  each  sheet  with  a 
light  pencil  mark  at  the  point  you  wish 
to  stop  before  inserting  it  in  the  machine. 

19.  The  typist  should  be  provided  with 
an  erasing  shield  so  that  a  single  letter  or 
a  word  may  be  erased  without  disturbing 
the  rest  of  the  matter.  These  shields  are 
made  of  celluloid  and  are  provided  with 
apertures  of  different  sizes. 

20.  On  most  visible  model  machines  the 
writing  line  is  exactly  on  a  line  with  the 
printing  point.  Hence,  when  it  is  de- 
sired to  fill  in  blank  forms,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  adjust  the  paper  so  that 
the  line  to  be  written  on  is  a  trifle  below 
the  scale — ^the  width  of  a  pencil  line  be- 
low. In  filling  in  blank  forms  the  writing 
should  not  touch  the  blank  line  but  should 
just  clear  it. 

21.  Ruling  with  an  indelible  or  ordi- 
nary pencil  to  match  your  ribbon  is  much 
to  be  preferred  to  using  the  underscore.  It 
is  also  much  thicker.  This  may  be  accom- 
plished by  holding  the  pencil  point  firmlj 
against  the  paper  at  a  point  on  the  scale 
and  drawing  the  carriage  back  or  forth. 
Vertical  lines  can  be  made  in  the  same 
way  by  turning  the  platen  forward  or 
backward.  A  little  practice  will  enable 
you  to  do  this  effectively  and  quickly.  On 
the  Underwood  machine  there  are  two  little 
notches  in  the  scale  in  which  the  pencil 
point  may  rest  in  ruling.  On  the  Reming- 
ton machine  the  pencil  point  may  be  placed 
in  the  corner  of  the  junction  of  the  scale 
with  the  upright  piece  of  metal  that  sup- 
ports the  triangular  letter  guide. 

Office  Appliances 

WHILE  we  are  on  the  subject,  some 
of  the  other  office  appliances  with 
which  the  typist  should  be  thor- 
oughly    acquainted     will     be     mentioned. 
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Some  time  ago  I  was  asked  by  one  of  the 
big  high  schools  in  the  East  to  make  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  equipment  that  the 
stenographic  department  of  the  school 
should  possess.  The  outline  contained 
everything  that  should  be  included  to  give 
the  student  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  appliances  he  would  most  likely  have 
occasion  to  use  in  a  big  modem  city.  The 
outline  may  be  of  use  to  others  and  it  will 
also  give  the  typist  an  idea  of  what  he 
may  encounter. 

For  the  Stenographic  Course 

GROUP    1 

Typewriter — 

Single  and  double  keyboard.  Comput- 
ing. (This  is  really  a  special  branch  of 
the  work  and  is  indispensable  for  those 
who  wish  to  become  billing  typists.) 

Filing — 

A  cabinet  which  shall  contain  compart- 
ments for  vertical^  fiat^  and  document 
filing,  "form"  and  "follow-up"  letters, -etc. ; 
and  shall  be  provided  with  guides  for  ver- 
tical, numerical,  geographical,  alphabetical 
and  topical  filing,  card  indexes,  transfer 
files,  loose-leaf  files,  check  files,  etc.  In- 
struction should  cover  the  fundamental 
principles.  Sufficient  practice  in  the  use 
of  all  should  be  provided. 

"Office  Training  for  Stenographers" 
covers  this  feature  of  the  stenographer's 
work  most  effectively  and  is  illustrated,  so 
that  a  full  understanding  of  the  subject 
may  be  obtained.  Practice  work  is  pro- 
vided that  will  develop  a  high  degree  of 
technical  skill. 

Letter  Press — 

and  "Roller  Copier." 

M  imeograph — 

Rotary  and  Hand. 

Hectograph — 

Multigraph,  Rapid  Copier,  and  other 
duplicating  machines. 

Manuscript  Fasteners — 

Hand  punch.     • 

Loose-leaf  punch. 

Manuscript  covers. 

Paper  fasteners  of  various  kinds. 


Postal  Scale- 
Instruction  and  practice  should  be  pro- 
vided. 

Telephone — 

Instruction  and  practice  should  be  pro- 
vided. 

Daters — 

Of  various  kinds. 

Rubber  Stamps — 
Pads. 

GROUP    2 

Phonograph — 

For  use  in  repeated  dictation  to  develop 
skill  in  writing.  Also  for  use  inHranscrib- 
ing. 

Reference  Books- 
Unabridged  Dictionary. 
City  Directory. 
Telephone  Directory. 
Telegraph  Tariff. 
Postal  Guide. 
Railroad  Guide. 
Shipping  Guide. 

R.  G.  Dun  and  Bradstreet  Reports. 
Printers'  "Style"  Book. 
Synonyms  and  Antonyms. 
Commercial  Atlas. 

Loose-Leaf  Binders  and  Books — 

Time  Stamps — 

Numbering  Machines — 

GROUP    3 

Check  Protectors — 

Including  "safety"  checks.  ^ 

Adding  Machines — 

Cash  Register — 

Addressing  Machines — 
Stencil  'making 

Stamping  Machine — 

Envelope  Sealer — 

Notes 

Group  1  includes  appliances  and  equipment 
of  vital  improtance.  The  student  should  ac- 
quire the  utmost  technical  skill  in  the  use  oi 
these. 

In  Group  9  there  are  listed  appliances  and 
equipment  of  which  the  student  should  possess 
at  least  a  working  knowledge. 
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Those  mentioned  in  Group  3  are  of  minor  With    the    ffrowth    of   the    demand  for 

importance,  tliough  valuable.  ^^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^  the  bnsiness  office,  liow- 

Of  course,  not  all  schools  are  provided  ever,  there  has  also  grown  np  a  tendency 
with  so  extensive  an  equipment  as  this  to  tpedalize,  and  in  the  larger  offices  op€^ 
and  in  many  places  such  an  equipment  is  ators  for  these  special  devices  are  regQla^ 
not  needed.  This  is  adapted  to  IJie  needs  ly  employed  for  that  work  only.  For  this 
of  a  large  city  where  it  is  expected  that  big  reason  it  would  not  be  an  economical  em- 
firms  are  keeping  abreast  of  the  times  in  ployment  of  time  to  learn  more  about 
modem  time-saving  appliances.  Schools  these  things  than  to  get  a  good  general 
are  generally  provided  with  all  the  ap-  knowledge  of  their  functions  in  the  busi- 
pliances  that  are  in  common  use  in  the  ness  office,  unless  one  wanted  to  specialize 
community  in  which  the  school  is  located,  on  some  particular  phase  of  the  office 
and  many  of  them  even  go  far  beyond  this.  work.  The  stenographer  usually  special- 
The  typist,  however,  can  get  a  very  good  izes  on  shorthand  and  typewriting  and 
working  knowledge  of  any  of  these  ma-  does  not  expect  to  be  an  expert  operator 
chines  or  appliances  by  simply  studying  of  other  devices.  An  examination  of  the 
the  catalogs  which  the  manufacturers  will  list  will  show,  however,  that  most  of  the 
gladly  supply.  By  studying  these  and  devices  have  an  intimate  relation  with  the 
learning  tiie  functions  of  the  various  ma-  stenographic  work.  Some  of  these  will 
chines  a  good  theoretical  knowledge  can  be  treated  specially  in  the  articles  in  this 
be  obtained,  and  a  few  moments  of  work  series  to  follow.  Filing,  for  example,  is  a 
with  any  of  the  machines  will  enable  the  subject  that  is  of  vital  interest  and  value 
operator  to  use  them  effectively.  A  dem-  to  the  stenographer.  It  will  be  taken  ap 
onstration  of  the  machines  will  be  given  at  in  detail, 
any  selling  agency.  (To  be  continued) 

Typewriting  Contest 

(Announced  on  page  399,  February  Gregg  Writer) 

The  Winners 

Mr.  L.   H.  Weisenburger,  Washington,  Miss  Edna  Bowers,  Tempe,  Arisona. 

D.  C.  Miss  Daisy  Pearl  Dean,  Pittsfield,  III 

Mr.  Samuel  J.  Holsinger,  Phoenix,  Ari-  Mr.  I.  M.  Turner,  Washington,  D.  C. 

zona. 

Next  Ten  Best  Papers 

Mr.  Carl  Lamey,  Springfield,  111.  Miss  Laura  Jensen,  Tempe,  Arizona. 

Mr.  Joseph    A.    McOsker,    Providence,  Mr.  Clarence  Engesser,  Chicago,  111. 

R.  I.  Miss  Jennie  Barcus,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Miss  Mabel  Parker,  Tempe,  Arizona.  Mr.    Frank    H.    Marsh,    Fort   Morgan, 

Mr.  Tucker  Pinney,  Phoenix,  Arizona.  Colo. 
Mr.  James  Blakley,  Tempe,  Arizona. 

Tabulated  Results 

(Copy  consisted  of  1000  Words)  __     , 

WoTd$ 

Errors,  Penalty,    Net  Words,    per  Minute.    Time. 

L.  H.  Weisenburger 8  40                 960                 87                 11 

Samuel  J.   Holsinger 96  130                 870                 84                10i5 

Edna  Bowers  96  130                 870                 75                11^5 

Daisy  Pearl  Dean S  10                 990                 73.4«            ISS9 

I.  M.  Turner 10  50                 950                 73.07            13 

Carl  Lamey  9  45                  955                  63.66             15 

Joseph  A  McOsker 11  55                 945          .       63                15 

Mabel  Parker   36  180                 880                 61                 1330 

Tucker  Pinney   6  30                 970                 59.75            16i8 

James  Blakley    91  105                  895                  59.66             15 

Laura  Jensen    31'  155                  845                  56                 153 
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Error$, 

Clarence  Engesser  16 

Jennie  Barcus 41 

Frank  H.  Marsh S9 

Beatrice  Geesey   17 

Osie  Leyman  05 

Haid  Sheataley  35 

Amelia  Van  Voorhis 49 

Floren^   Trump    55 

Pauline  Soman  46 

Blanche  Hohler   38 

Helen  Dases  89 

Helen  SpUker 106 

Delia  Myers   101 


THE  accuracy  record  of  only  eight  er- 
rors made  by  Mr.  L.  H.  Weisen- 
burger,  gave  him  first  place  in  the 
copying  contest  on  the  typewriter. 

The  typists  of  Arizona  were  consider- 
ably in  evidence,  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Holsinger, 
of  the  Phoenix  Union  High  School,  carry- 
ing off  second  prize  with  a  very  comfort- 
able margin,  with  Miss  Edna  Bowers,  of 
the  Tempe  Union  High  School,  coming 
in  third. 

Miss  Daisy  Pearl  Dean,  of  Pittsfield, 
Illinois,  followed  with  the  best  accuracy 
record  of  all  entrants..  In  her  letter  ac- 
companying the  copy.  Miss  Dean  explains 
that  she  is  employed  in  an  abstract  office 
where  absolute  accuracy  is  required.  She 
gave  her  paper  an  official  significance  by 
having  the  Deputy  Circuit  Clerk  sign  it. 
We  note  that  Miss  Dean  made  eight  copies 
of  the  article.  Of  course  there  was  no  re- 
striction placed  on  the  number  of  copies — 
contestants  were  allowed  to  practice  the 
article  as  much  as  they  wished — but  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many 
times  the  others  copied  the  matter! 

Mr.  Tucker  Pinney,  of  Phoenix,  Ari- 
zona, stands  second  in  accuracy,  Mr.  L..H. 
Weisenburger,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
third,  and  Mr.  Carl  Lamey,  of  Springfield, 
Illinois,  fourth. 

The  contestants  from  Tempe,  Arizona, 
are  all  students  of  the  Tempe  Union  High 
School  in  which  Mr.  W.  B.  Christy  is  the 
commercial  instructor.  A  great  deal  of 
credit  is  due  Mr.  Christy  for  his  part  in 
the  work,  and  he  undoubtedly  feels  well 
repaid  for  any  attention  and  encourage- 
ment he  may  have  given  his  students  in 
the  excellent  results  obtained. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Michael,  of  the  Phoenix  Union 


Words 

Penalty, 

Net  W<yrds. 

psr  Minuis, 

Tims, 

80 

990 

51 

18 

d05 

795 

50 

16 

145 

855 

49.56 

17.15 

85 

915 

49.45 

18.30 

185 

875 

38 

83 

175 

885 

36 

83 

245 

755 

34 

n' 

£75 

785 

S3 

88 

830 

770 

38 

84 

190 

810 

31.15 

Si^ 

195 

895 

30.96 

96 

530 

470 

84 

30 

505 

495 

80 

85 

High  School,  under  whom  the  winner  of 
second  place,  Mr.  Holsinger,  received  his 
instruction,  has  also  been  a  potent  factor  in 
developing  high  typewriting  skill  in  that 
part  of  Uie  country,  and  in  arousing  an 
interest  in  typewriting  and  shorthand  con- 
tests. His  students  have  been  constantly 
active  in  the  different  contests,  and  botii 
he  and  Mr.  Christy  must  feel  justly  proud 
of  the  excellent  results  they  are  achieving. 
Other  schools  might  well  follow  their 
example. 

Miss  Flora  Powell,  instructor  in  type- 
writing in  the  Canton  Actual  Business 
College,  Canton,  Ohio,  sent  in  the  papers 
copied  by  nine  of  her  pupils.  Their  names 
are:  Miss  Jennie  Barcus,  Miss  Osie  Ley- 
man,  Miss  Hazel  Sheatzley,  Miss  Florence 
Trump,  Miss  Blanche  Hohler,  Miss  Helen 
Dages,  Miss  Helen  Spilker,  Miss  Delia 
Myers,  and  Miss  Ameli'a  Van  Voorhis. 
Their  work  was  very  neat  and  well  ar- 
ranged. Their  net  speed,  however,  was 
cut  down  by  the  penalty  for  errors.  We 
are  glad  that  Miss  Powell  took  so  much 
interest  in  these  contests,  and  her  example, 
if  followed  by  other  teachers,  would  work 
to  the  advantage  of  students  generally. 

The  work  several  did  in  going  over  the 
matter  and  marking  the  errors  they  foimd 
was  appreciated,  and  we  are  sorry  that  we 
had  to  increase  the  number  of  errors  in 
nearly  all  cases,  mostly  from  the  lack  of 
familiarity  with  the  contest  requirements 
in  corrections.  Nevertheless,  the  judges 
appreciated  the  assistance. 

The  most  fruitful  source  of  errors  on  a 
number  of  papers  was  the  lack  of  atten- 
tion to  the  right-hand  margin.  If  in  the 
future  those  entering  similar  contests  will 
pay  attention  to  this  part  of  the  work  when 
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they  begin  practicing  the  matter,  drawing  ent.     Mr.    Kimball,    the    father    of   mod- 

a  light  line  down  the  right-hand  side  if  ern  typewriting  contests,  would  hare  been 

necessary  to  mark  the  line  limits  of  the  there,  too! 

page,  we  believe  the  trouble  will  be  ab-  These  typists  can  well  feel  proud  of 
s^t  in  the  final  copy  made.  A  short  line  their  records  and  it  would  \)C  worth  while 
can  be  drawn  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet  for  them  to  enter  some  of  the  local  con- 
also  to  insure  the  proper  margin.  tests.     Within  the  past  few  years  public 

In  the  International  Contests,  the  paper  typewriting  contests  have  grown  so  rapid- 
used  is  8^  by  15  inches,  which  is  the  ly  in  popularity  that  they  will  no  doubt 
standard  for  law  work.  Where  a  num-  soon  be  common  events  in  our  cities, 
ber  of  sheets  must  be  handled,  the  longer  Sometimes  they  take  the  form  of  challenges 
paper  is  an  advantage,  as  it  results  in  between  the  high  schools  of  neighboring 
fewer  changes  of  paper.  In  this  contest  towns.  Some  of  the  western  cities — espe- 
three  pages  were  necessary  so  that  the  daily  Phoenix,  Bisbee  and  Tempe,  Ari- 
legal  sheet  was  not  an  advantage  as  a  zona — ^have  engaged  in  these  competitive 
time-saver.  contests  for  a  number  of  years  with  ex- 

This  would  have  been  an  exciting  event,  cellent  results.    The  organizing  of  short- 

if  these  writers  could    have    written    to-  hand  clubs  throughout  the  country  will  no 

gether  on  some    platform.      There    would  doubt  further  stimulate  and  foster  these 

have  been  machine  competition,  a  source  exhibitions  of  typewriting  speed  and  ac- 

of  excitement  which  is  not  always  pres-  curacy. 

Oswald  Philadelphia  Champion 

IN  the  typewriting  contests  held  at  the  The  Tri-State  (Pennsylvania,  Delaware 

Business  Show  at  Philadelphia,  March  and  New  Jersey)  Contest  was  won  by  Miss 

29,  Mr.  Wm.  F.  Oswald,  a  graduate  of  Margaret  B.  Owen  of  New  Jersey,  who 

the  Taylor  School  of  that  city,  where  he  "  also  a  writer  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  with 

studied  Rational  Typewriting,    took    first  »  ^^^  'a*e  of  109  words  a  minute.   Neither 

prize  and  won  the  championship  of  Phila-  ^"s  P^^  °®'  ^r.  Oswald  equaW  their 

delphia,  writing  93   net  words   a  minute  !f^^'^«  <^^  ^^^^  November.      In  the  Tn- 

T7   J  J        xM       r\       ij      1  State  contest  of  thirty  minutes,  Mr.  Oswald 

on    an     Underwood.       Mr.     Oswald     also  ., .   ,      xt  'i-u  •     -_  •   •       r 

4.U     \ir    ij»     c  u    1  rii.  I.'     •  came  third.     Neither  was  in  traimng  tor 

won  the  World  s  School  Championship  m  ^,  i.      j  .i.      ^       ^i.  n.  u 

,^,-       T     i    XT         x.       .      xi_      A      \.  the  event  and  therefore  the  results  may  be 

1911.      Last    November   m   the   Amateur  ^^^^^^  ^  representing  the  staple  speed 

Championship  of  the  World  Contest,  he  ^^^  ^j^^    ^^.^^       ^^     O^^^l^    ^^^^^ 

ranked  third,  with  104  net  words  a  mm-  ^.^^  100-word-a-minute  class  in  a  shorter 

ute.     That  was  his  second  contest  and  he  time  than  any  other  typist    in    the   field, 

surprised  all  the  typewriting  "fans."    Mr.  There  were  thirty  entered  in  the  Philadcl- 

Oswald,  who  is  but  17  years  of  age,  writes  phia  contests,  but  only  the  three  leaders  arc 

Gregg  Shorthand.  given. 

Philadelphia  Championship 

15  Minutes  Copying  p^ 

Machine.  Name,  Oross,      Erron.    Penalty.       Net,     Minmte. 

Underwood  Wm.   F.  Oswald 1566  35  175  1391  9S 

Underwood  Edward  Sherry  1380  57  255  1195  75 

Royal  Annetta  Levy   978  14  70  908  61 

Tri-State  Championship 

30  Minutes  Copying  p^^ 

Machine,  Name,  Oross.      Errors.    Penalty.       Net.     Mvmte. 

Underwood  Margaret  B.  Owen 3490  44  990  3970         109 

Underwood  Rose  Bloom   3908  71  355  9853  95 

Underwood  Wm.   F.  Oswald 3036  67  335  9701  90 
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Conducted  by  Alic«  M.  Hunter,  32  South  Wabuh  Avenue,  Chicago,  to  whom 
*ll  communications  relating  to  this  department  should  be  addreved.  Anawers 
to  the  questions  in  this  isnie  must  be  in  our  hands  by  JuV  l^«  *nd 
will  be  pubKriwd  in  the  August  number. 
An  award  of  50c.  is  given  each  mondi  for  the  best  answer  re" 
ceived  on  each  question ;  twenty^five  cents  each  for 
all  other  contributions  published. 
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Solution  to  "Some  Interesting  Problems" 


IT  is  more  than  probable  that  the  be- 
ginner in  business  invariably  overesti- 
mates his  value  to  the  world  in  general 
and  to  his  employer  in  particular.  Many 
a  stenographer  is  spending  time  which  be- 
longs to  his  employer  in  figuring  on  how 
much  he  is  worth  and  how  much  money 
he  is  making  for  the  concern  which  is  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  secured  his  serv- 
ices. Could  he  but  look  at  things  from  the 
viewpoint  of  his  employer^  the  results 
would  be  considerably  at  variance  from 
those  at  which  he  arrives  by  figuring  from 
his  own  standpoint.  It  is  probably  with 
this  idea  in  mind  that  Mr.  Arthur  Skeeles 
propounded  his  "interesting  problems." 
The  results  are  certainly  significant. 

Problem  Number  One 
If  a  stenographer  has  a  speed  in  short- 
hand of  75  words  a  minute,  it  will  take 
him  2  minutes  to  write  a  letter  of  150 
words  in  length,  and  if  he  transcribes  at 
the  rate  of  20  words  a  minute,  it  will  take 
him  7^  minutes  to  transcribe  it.  Then 
adding  the  time  it  took  him  to  take  the  let- 
ter with  the  time  used  to  transcribe  it, 
will  give  the  time  to  complete  the  whole 
letter,  or  9^  minutes.  Dividing  5  hours 
or  300  minutes  by  9^  minutes  will  give 
you  81  11/19  letters,  or  the  number  he 
can  take  and  transcribe  in  5  hours. 

(Mr,  Ed»  BlankBnstein) 

Problem  Number  Two 

The  same  person  mentioned  in  problem 
one  has  increased  his  shorthand  speed  to 
150  words  per  minute,  and  his  typewriting 
speed  to  50  words.  At  a  speed  of  150 
words  one  150- word  letter  would  be  dic- 
tated in  one  minute.  Transcription  at  the 
rate  of  50  words  per  minute  would  take 
S    minutes    for  the   transcript.      Then   to 


write  one  letter  would  require  1  plus  3, 
or  4  minutes.  In  5  hours  (300  minutes) 
he  could  write  75  letters.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  44  letters,  or  187^^%.  If  paid 
at  the  same  rate  per  letter,  he  should 
therefore  receive  187^%  increase  in 
salary.  (Mr,  Sam  J.  Bradfield) 

Problem  Number  Three 

Two  stenographers  have  the  same  speed, 
75  words  a  minute  in  shorthand,  and  25 
words  a  minute  in  typewriting.  They  both 
set  to  work  to  increase  their  efficiency; 
but  one  gives  all  his  attention  to  shorthand, 
and  doubles  his  speed  in  that;  while  the 
other  gives  all  his  attention  to  typewriting, 
and  doubles  his  speed  in  that.  On  the 
basis  of  work  turned  out,  which  will  earn 
the  larger  increase  in  salary? 

The  stenographer  who  doubles  his  speed 
in  shorthand  now  writes  150  words  a  min- 
ute, and  transcribes  at  25  words  a  minute; 
while  the  one  who  doubled  his  speed  in 
typewriting  still  writes  shorthand  at  the 
rate  of  75  words  a  minute,  but  transcribes 
at  the  rate  of  50  words  a  minute.  There- 
fore, the  one  who  doubled  his  speed  in 
shorthand  consumes  1  minute  to  take  a  let- 
ter of  150  words,  and  6  minutes  to  tran- 
scribe such  a  letter;  thus:    . 

150  divided  by  150  equals  1  minute 
150  divided  by    25  equals  6  minutes 

Time  consumed  to  complete  one 

letter 7  minutes 

The  stenographer  who  increased  his 
speed  in  typewriting  requires  2  minutes 
to  take  a  150- word  letter  in  shorthand,  but 
only  S  minutes  to  transcribe  it;  thus: 

150  divided  by  75  equals  2  minutes 
150  divided  by  50  equals  S  minutes 

Time  consumed  to  complete  one 

letter 5  minutes 
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Hence^  it  is  clear  that  the  stenographer 
who  increased  his  speed  in  typewriting 
will  earn  the  larger  increase  in  salary. 

(Mr.  H.  A.  Blancq) 

Problem  Number  Four 

• 

A  business  man  has  to  write  80  letters 
a  day,  averaging  400  words  each.  His 
stenographer  writes  75  words  a  minute 
and  gets  $15  a  week.  But  he  finds  an- 
other stenographer  who  can  take  his  dic- 
tation at  the  rate  of  100  words  a  minute 
and  he  hires  her  for  $20  a  week.  If  the  dic- 
tator's time  is  worth  two'  dollars  an  hour, 
does  he  gain  or  lose  by  employing  the  bet- 
ter stenographer?     How  much? 

He  gains  by  employing  the  $20  a  week 
girl.  With  the  first  girl  he  spent,  valjoing 
his  time  at  $2  per  hour,  $29.88  worth  of 
his  time  in  one  week.  With  the  second 
girl,  at  the  same  rate,  he  spent  but  $22 
worth  of  his  own  time,  at  a  cost  of  but 
$5  per  week  more,  thereby  saving  $2.88 
per  week  by  employing  the  $20  a  week 
girl.  (Mr.  J,  N.  Tail) 

Problem  Number  Five 

As  Stenographer  Number  Three,  who 
writes  shorthand  at  the  rate  of  150  words 
a  minute,  will  do  exactly  twice  as  much 
work  as  Stenographer  Number  One,  who 
writes  only  75,  by  all  methods  of  reasoning 
and  proportion,  Number  Three  should  re> 
ceive  twice  the  salary  paid  Number  One, 
namely  $80  weekly. 

It  would  cost  the  employer  only  1/8  of 
a  dollar  more  to  employ  Number  Three 
than  it  costs  to  employ  Number  One ;  thus : 

Number  Three  requiring  but  half  the 
time  to  take  a  letter  that  Number  One  re- 
quires, would  consume  only  7  1/8  hours, 
weekly,  of  the  employer's  time. 

The  time  the  employer  dictates  to  Num- 
ber One  weekly,  14  2/8  hours,  divided  by 
2  equals  7  1/8  hours,  at  $2  an  hour  equals 
$14  2/8; 

Cost  of  employer's  time $14  2/8 

Number  Three's  salary  ....      80 

Combined  cost   $44  2/8 

But  on  account  of  the  relief  experienced 
from  the  drudgery  of  dictating  letters 
1 4  2/3  hours  weeJdy  to  Stenographer 
One,  11  hours  to  Number  Two,  and  of 
dictating  only  for  7  1/3  hours  weekly  to 


Number  Three,  any  rational  emplojer 
would  cheerfully  pay  said  Number  Three 
not  less  than  $80  a  week. 

(Mr.  H.  A.  Blancq) 

Some  Conclusions 

From  a  financial  standpoint,  it  will  paj 
you  to  bend  every  energy  towards  increas- 
ing your  speed  in  shorthand  and  type- 
writing. 

Speed  on  the  machine,  while  harder  to 
gain  than  speed  in  shorthand,  will  effect 
a  greater  saving  of  time. 

It  will  be  worth  while  for  you  to  esti- 
mate your  daily  output  in  the  light  of 
these  problems  and  figure  out  how  to  in- 
crease it. 

Every  increase  in  efficiency  makes  an 
increase  in  your  ultimate  earning  power. 

The  shorthand  plates  of  the  Gregg 
Writer  furnish  the  best  possible  practice 
material  to  increase  your  speed  in  short- 
hand reading,  shorthand  writing,  and 
transcription. 

Announcement  of  Awards 

As  an  award  for  correct  and  well-writ- 
ten solutions  io  Mr.  Skeeles'  problems  a 
copy  of  The  Great  Stone  Face  is  being 
sent  to  each  of  the  following: 

Mr.  Ed.  Blankenstein,  Harvey,  IlL 
Mr.  J.  N.  Tait,  Nebraska  City,  Nebr. 
Mr.  H.  A.  Blancq,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Mr.   William  S.   Voorhccs,   New  Bnmswick. 
N.  J. 
Mr.  Sam  J.  Bradfleld,  Decatur,  IlL 
Miss  Amelia  H.  Bohle,  Portland,  Ore. 
Miss  Eunice  M.  Cox,  Hutsonville,  111. 

O 

Some  Suggestions  for  Mental  Exercise 

36.  Most  of  us  realize  the  necessity  of  tak- 
ing a  certain  amount  of  physical  exercise  daily. 
Is  it  not  equally  true  that  die  mind  needs  exer 
cise,  especially  in  the  case  of  people  employed 
in  routine  work?  If  so,  what  kind  of  exercise 
would  you  suggest? 

On  two  points  our  leaders  are  agreed, 
namely,  that  mental  exercise  is  a  neces- 
sity, and  that  it  should  be  of  an  entirelj 
different  nature  from  the  work  which  oc- 
cupies the  mind  during  business  hours. 

Mr.  H.  £.  Kemp,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  sug- 
gests games  or  athletic  sports  that  com- 
bine physical  and  mental  exercise.  Among 
these  we  may  class  tennis,  golf,  bowling, 
billiards,   baseball   and   basketball.      The 
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average  American  business  man  selects  the 
part  of  spectator  at  a  game  of  baseball  or 
of  participant  at  the  golf  course  for  his 
summer  recreation.  Usually  business  girls 
and  women  need  to  be  cautioned  on  the 
necessity  of  the  right  recreation  more  than 
does  the  sterner  sex.  An  afternoon  off  is 
more  than  likely  to  be  devoted  to  shopping 
or  a  matinee. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Zwaska^  Chicago^  writes  of 
the  necessity  of  keeping  the  mind  young 
by  using  it.  He  suggests  the  value  of  con- 
centration and  of  training  the  powers  of 
observation.  Speaking  of  concentration 
and  how  to  develop  it,  Mr.  Zwaska  says: 

Now  then,  what  is  concentrationf  The  best 
definition  of  concentration  is  the  one  civen  by 
John  Dewey,  recognized  as  America's  foremost 
authority  on  metaphysics.  "Holding  the  mind 
to  a  subject,"  says  John  Dewey,  'Hs  like  hold- 
ing a  ship  to  its  course,  it  implies  a  constant 
change  of  place  combined  with  a  unity  of  di- 
rection." 

To  test  the  truth  of  this  statement,  you  will 
experience  but  little  trouble.  After  committing 
this  definition  to  memory,  select  a  particular 
word,  look  at  it  and  think  of  it  steadily  for 
one  minute.  After  that  minute  you  will  have 
learned  that  your  mind  is  constantly  flowing, 
and  cannot  be  stopped  for  a  minute — ^not  even 
a  second.  This  is  a  philosophical  truth.  And 
in  this  example  I  think  the  analogy  is  indeed 
true.  For  that  reason  we  should  acquire  the 
habit  of  directing  our  thoughts  to  flow  in  one 
direction,  and  not  let  them  aimlessly  wander, 
as  is  usually  the  case.. 

This  is  all  apropos  to  the  kind  of  concentra^ 
tivs  exercise  to  be  taken.  Study  the  person 
sitting  across  from  you,  while  riding  on  the 
street  cars,  to  and  from  work;  if  you  are  a 
keen  observer,  you  will  notice  many  things 
about  that  person  that  you  never  dreamed  of.  His 
blank  expression;  his  dull  eyes;  his  peculiar 
shaped  nose;  and  seventy-one  other  things 
worth  knowing.  Time  spent  on  the  street  cars 
in  this  manner  is  a  thousand  times  better  than 
gazing  blankly  out  of  a  car  window.  This 
shows  your  lack  of  concentration.  Further- 
more, tile  uncertain  light  and  the  constant 
jarring  make  reading  on  street  cars  very  unsat- 
isfactory. 

If  you  have  time  to  take  this  concentrative 
exerciee  in  the  evening,  still  better.  For  the 
tired  mind  is  sometimes  said  to  work  better 
than  the  fresh  mind!  It  really  makes  no  dif- 
ference upon  what  you  concentrate  your 
thoughts,  because  anything  worth  thinking 
about  is  worth  your  thought.  However,  at 
present  the  newspapers  are  printing  very  com- 
plete accounts  of  the  developments  as  regards 
the  new  tariff  bill  and  the  proposed  income 
tax.  Read  these  reports  every  day — and  think 
about  them.  How  will  the  income  tax  affect 
me?     Will  it  enrich  the  United  States  revenue? 


Will  it  compel  the  millionaire  to  pay  his  full 
tax?  Will  it  lessen  the  .tax  of  the  bourgeois? 
And  so  on.  Of  course,  tiiis  is  only  a  suggestion, 
but  it  will  enable  you  to  find  out  how  little 
you  really  know  about  these  two  bUls;  it  will 
enable  you  to  become  conscious  of  the  desultory 
manner  in  which  you  think. 

Several  readers  recommend  a  corre- 
spondence course  or  study  in  a  night  school 
as  offering  variety  of  work^  and  at  the 
same  time  furnishing  mental  development. 

Miss  M.  Frances  Winettir^  Texas  City, 

Tex.,  in  discussing  this  pointy  says: 

If  one's  work  is  so  mechanical  that  the  mind 
travels  in  the  same  grooves,  I  think  exercising 
the  mind  in  a  different  manner,  or  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  is  essential.  I  recommend  a 
course  of  study  bv  correspondence  with  some 
reliable  correspondence  school.  This  you  can 
pursue  quietly  at  home  after  your  day's  work, 
and  in  tiie  change  from  the  routine,  the  mind 
will  be  alert  and  active  for  your  studies.  Thus, 
while  one  is  exercising  his  mind,  he  will  also 
be  improving  his  advantages. 

A  number  of  readers  suggest  well  se- 
lected and  varied  reading  as  affording  the 
best  possible  exercise  for  the  mind.  The 
suggestions  in  recent  issues  of  the  Gregg 
Writer,  and  the  lists  of  books  published, 
furnish  ample  material  for  the  best  pos- 
sible reading  courses. 

Among  the  contributions  worthy  of  no- 
tice are  those  received  from: 

Mr.  B.  S.  Barrett^  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
Mr.  Charles  W.  E.  Anderson,  Oakland, 
Cal. ;  Mr.  W.  M.  Wootton,  Richmond,  Ky. ; 
Mr.  H.  £.  Kemp,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

o 

The  Selection  of  a  Picture  for  a  Commer- 
cial Schoolroom 

37.  Will  you  kindly  give  m^  some  sugges* 
tions  of  pictures  suitable  for  a  conmiercial 
poom?  I  have  been  given  the  privilege  of  se- 
lecting one  for  my  room  and  I  am  anxious  to 
get  something  good  and  appropriate. 

The  study  of  art  "for  art's  sake"  is 
decidedly  out  of  the  province  of  the  com- 
mercial teacher,  and  the  selection  of  a  pic- 
ture for  a  commercial  schoolroom  pre- 
sents a  problem  which  is  not  found  in  the 
selection  of  a  picture  for  a  classroom  of 
any  other  kind.  The  teacher  of  English, 
history,  geography,  Latin,  Greek,  or  any 
modern  language,  has  a  large  range  and 
variety  of  pictures  from  which  to  choose. 
In  each  of  these  subjects,  there  are  many 
pictures  representing  the  best  in  art,  but 
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in  the  commercial  line,  the  choice  is  rather 
limited. 

Before  purchasing  a  picture  for  any 
room,  there  are  certain  fundamentals  which 
must  be  considered — the  lighting  and  color 
scheme  of  the  room,  the  size  and  shape 
<5f  the  space  to  be  filled,  are  all  of  para- 
mount importance.  It  has  been  frequently 
suggested  that  in  schoolroom  decoration, 
pictures  of  passing  interest,  of  a  purely 
utilitarian  value  be  given  a  subordinate 
place,  and  that  the  best  wall  space  be  re- 
served for  one  really  good  picture.  In 
the  first  class  we  may  include  in  the  com- 
mercial room  pictures  of  office  devices, 
charts,  diagrams  and  announcements  of 
general  interest;  resulti  of  contests,  news- 
paper clippings,  speed  records,  and  so 
forth,  should  be  displayed  in  a  prominent 
place.  These  should  be  changed  fre- 
quently, however,  and  should  be  kept 
strictly  up-to-date.  In  smaller  wall  spaces 
may  be  hung  well  selected  and  simply 
framed  mottoes,  but  the  best  wall  space 
of  the  room  should  be  reserved  for  the 
one  really  good  picture  referred  to. 

A  portrait,  preferably  of  a  lawyer, 
statesman  or  financier  is  always  appro- 
priate. Alexander  Hamilton,  the  first  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  the  father  of 
our  financial  system,  has  been  suggested 
as  an  especially  fitting  picture  to  place  in 
a  room  where  future  business  men  and 
women  are  being  trained.  Other  appro- 
priate portraits  are  those  of  Washington, 
Lincoln,  Daniel  Webster  and  Andrew  Car- 
negie. Charles  Dickens,  as  representing 
a  famous  shorthand  writer,  would  be  an 
inspiration  to  embryo  stenographers  and 
reporters.  The  portrait  receiving  the 
greatest  number  of  votes,  however,  is  that 
of  John  Robert  Gregg,  the  author  of  Gregg 
Shorthand. 

Other  teachers  will  perhaps  prefer  pic- 
tures carrying  a  direct  message,  and  those 
that  will  place  before  their  students  an 
ideal.  Among  these  we  may  mention 
Millet's  Sower,  with  its  lesson  of  industry ; 
Breton's  Song  of  the  Lark,  representing 
the  joy  of  work;  Watt's  Sir  Galahad,  as 
arousing  the  impulses  of  youth  to  high  en- 
deavor. 

In  a  third  group,  we  may  include  pic- 
tures with  a  story  as  arousing  the  students' 
interest  and   imagination.      In  this  class, 


we  would  place  Abbey's  Quest  of  the  Holy 
Grail;  A  Primary  School  in  Brittany  by 
Geo£Froy,  and  Electricity  by  Puvis  de 
Chavannes.  The  latter  is  one  of  a  series 
of  wall  paintings  in  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary, and  as  a  representation  of  a  great 
force  in  modem  business,  will  be  especially 
appropriate  to  place  before  commercial 
students. 

A  good  landscape  is  never  out  of  place 
on  any  wall.  There  are  hundreds  of  pic- 
tures of  this  class,  which  will  always  bring 
pleasure,  of  which  we  will  never  tire,  and 
to  which  we  can  always  turn  for  rest. 
Among  these  are  those  of  Corot,  notably 
The  Dance  of  the  Nymphs;  Turner's  The 
Fighting  Temeraire;  Ruysdael's  Land- 
scape with  Wind  Mill;  and  Hobbema's 
Avenue  of  Trees, 

Good  copies  of  any  of  these  pictares 

may  be  obtained  at  moderate  prices.    An 

appreciation  of  good  pictures  is  part  of 

an  education,  and  he  who  has  never  learned 

to  enjoy  the  good  things  of  art  has  lost 

as  much  of  life  as  he  who  does  not  know 

good  books  and  good  music.     As  John  C. 

Van  Dyke,  a  leading  American  art  critic, 

has  said: 

You  must  look  at  pictures  studiously,  earn- 
estly, honestly.  It  wUl  take  years  before  you 
come  to  a  full  appreciation  of  art;  but  when  at 
last  YOU  have  it,  you  will  be  possessed  of  one 
of  the  purest,  loftiest,  and  most  ennobling 
pleasures  that  the  civilized  world  can  offer  you. 

In    conclusion,    we    are    quoting    from 

How  to  Enjoy  Pictures  by  M.  S.  Emery 

(Prang) : 

In  choosing  pictures  for  this  intimate  friend- 
liness of  companionship,  one  general  rule  is 
safe — choose  the  best.  Every  artist  who  knows 
how  to  draw  at  all  has  something  to  give  the 
public  in  the  way  of  pleasure  and  profit;  but 
the  greatest  men  have  the  most  and  the  best  to 
give.  Anthony  Hope  is  all  very  well,  but 
Shakespeare  is  sure  to  be  better.  As  among 
books,  so  among  pictures,  the  best  names  are 
almost  always  a  safe  guideboard  pointing  the 
way  to  a  Palace  Beautiful  whose  windows  look 
out  towards  the  Delectable  Mountains. 

o 

Has  a  Stenographer  an  Advantage  Over 
Other  Employees? 

38.  I  would  like  to  put  the  question  whether 
on  the  average  a  shorthand  writer  in  a  railroad 
office  has  better  opportunities  than  the  other 
clerks.  The  question  has  been  put  to  me 
forcibly. 
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The  answer  to  this  question  is  evidently 
Yes,  with  a  capital  Y!  Miss  Amy  D. 
Putnam,  Hackensack^  N.  J.,  discusses  the 
opportunity  of  the  stenogprapher  in  the  of- 
fice of  any  large  concern: 

If  he  is  a  young  man — Yes,  emphatically.  He 
win  get  a  chance  to  become  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  details  of  transactions  that 
the  other  clerks  may  not  even  know  of;  and  if 
he  is  "swift  to  hear  and  slow  to  speak,'*  he 
has  the  very  best  opportunity  in  the  world  to 
get  a  good  grasp  of  the  business.  He  has  the 
advantages  of  the  old  system  of  apprenticeship, 
with  fair  remuneration  for  the  work  done,  and 
without  the  irksome  drudgery. 

The  taking  down  of  letters  and  then  tran- 
scribing them,  which  means  their  being  brought 
twice  to  one's  attention,  helps  to  impress  the 
nature  of  the  transactions  and  his  employer's 
methods  of  dealing  with  his  problems,  firmly  on 
his  mind.  I  should  say  that  he  ought  to  work 
himself  up  to  the  very  highest  notch  in  his 
shorthand,  typewriting,  general  education  and 
habits  of  efficiency,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to 
take  a  position  as  stenographer  to  a  really  ef- 
ficient man,  whose  woiic  requires  some  intelli- 
gence to  grasp.  Then  he  should  never  let  a 
thing  slip  without  understanding  it  perfectly. 
Let  him  get  all  publications  issued  by  his  com- 
pany and  other  companies  connected  with  them; 
freely  consult  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  li- 
braries, and  old  letter-files;  ask  questions  of 
each  of  his  superiors;  visit  every  department  of 
the  business;  examine  every  article  made,  and 
learn  the  use  of  every  bit  of  machinery.  If  he 
will  do  this,  ultimate  promotion  is  a  foregone 
conclusion. 

The  advantage  of  knowing  and  working 

with  the  head  of  the  business  is  mentioned 

by  Mr.  W.  M.  Wootton: 

On  the  average  a  shorthand  writer  has  bet- 
ter opportunities  than  the  other  clerks  in  all 
offices,  and  this  holds  good  in  railroad  work  as 
well.  The  reason  is  that  the  stenographer,  as 
a  rule,  comes  more  into  contact  with  the  *^oss," 
which  means  either  that  he  makes  good  or  that 
he  looks  for  another  position.  For  instance, 
a  stenographer  in  a  railroad  office  is  in  line 
for  the  secretaryship'  to  the  ''boss."  This  means 
that  he  knows,  better  than  the  other  clerks, 
the  heart  of  the  business,  and  for  that  reason 
he  becomes  worth  more  to  the  company,  if  he 
has  the  ability  to  make  good. 

Listen  to  what  Mr.  B.  S.  Barrett  be- 
lieves. Every  line  breathes  enthusiasm 
for  the  opportunities  for  the  stenographer ! 

Most  assuredly,  a  knowledge  of  shorthand 
will  give  you  a  decided  advantage  over  all  the 
other  clerks  in  a  railroad  office,  or  anywhere 
else.  Why,  my  boy,  there's  nothing  like  short- 
hand. My  advice  to  you  is,  if  you  are  in  a 
railroad  office  and  do  not  know  shorthand,  to 
learn  it  at  once.  Ten  to  one,  in  less  than  forty 
yeazs,  you  will  own  the  whole  railroad,  and  be- 


come its  president  with  a  salary  of  $100,000 
a  year,  more  or  less.  Don't  hesitate.  Grab  on 
quick.  Advantage  over  the  oUier  clerks?  Gee 
whiz!  Sure!  Not  only  over  them,  but  every- 
body else  who  does  not  know  the  art.  Why, 
I  know  a  man  who — ^but  never  mind. 

Just  turn  to  the  November  and  Decem- 
ber, 1911,  issues  of  the  Gregg  Writer,  if 
you  need  further  proof.  Look  at  the  list 
of  railroad  positions  now  held  by  one-time 
stenographers:  General  manager  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  R.  R. ;  vice-president  of  the 
Milwaukee  Lines;  general  manager  of  the 
Burlington  System;  passenger  traffic  man- 
ager. New  York  Central  Lines;  vice-presi- 
dent, Lehigh  Valley;  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  San  Pedro  Line; 
freight  traffic  manager,  Santa  Fe;  pas- 
senger traffic  manager,  Southern  Pacific; 
general  freight  agent,  Illinois  Central;  as- 
sistant to  the  president  of  the  Rock  Island ; 
freight  traffic  manager,  Illinois  Central; 
passenger  traffic  manager.  Grand  Trunk. 
In  addition  to  these  offices,  you  will  find 
the  names  of  many  other  men  not  now  in 
the  railroad  business,  but  who  gained  the 
high  positions  they  now  hold  in  other  lines 
through  promotion  from  railroad  work. 

** Typewriter"  or  ** Typist" 

39.  What  is  the  difference  between  the 
meaning  of  the  words  "typewriter"  and 
"typist"?  Please  give  examples  showing  the 
correct  use  of  each  word. 

Nun^erous  illustrations  of  the  correct 
and  incorrect  use  of  these  words  are  found 
in  contributions  received.  Reversii|g  the 
usual  order,  we  will  give  the  illustrations 
first,  and  comments  later.  Possibly  after 
you  have  read  the  illustrations,  you  will 
not  need  the  comments ! 

"If  your  typewriter  is  contrary  and 
stubborn  and  willful  and  refuses  to  work 
satisfactorily  and  harmoniously,  and 
wastes  a  whole  lot  of  'time  and  paper  in 
having  to  do  the  work  over,  are  you  jus- 
tified in  throwing  the  old  typewriter  out  of 
the  window  and  getting  a  new  one?" 

*     *     *     « 

"He  took  his  typewriter  on  his  knee. 
While  the  typist  was  off  on  a  jamboree." 

«     «     «     « 

"The  good  typist  believes  in  keeping  her 
typewriter  clean  and  in  good  running 
order." 
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One  young  woman  actually  resents  being 

called  a  "typewriter."     This  is  what  she 

says: 

A  typist  is  a  person  trained  to  operate  a  type* 
writing  machine;  so  all  persons  engaged  in  do- 
ing such  work  are  properly  termed  ''typists.'* 
A  tjrpewriter  is  a  machine  for  writing,  and  in 
so  far  as  a  person  works  in  a  purely  me- 
chanical way  without  bring^g  any  intelligence 
into  play,  he  resembles  a  machine  and  may  be 
so  Cfdled.  Any  live,  up-to-the-minute  worker, 
however,  does  not  wish  to  be  classed  wltii  the 
machine  he  operates. 

The  author  of  the  above  is  Miss  Amy  D. 
Putnam^  Hackensack^  N.  J.,  and  she  has 
some  justification  for  her  attitude — now^ 
hasn't  she? 

As  Miss  Amelia  H.  Bohle  suggests  "as 
well  say  'he  is  is  a  telegram'  as  'she  is  a 
typewriter,' "  and  yet  the  civil  service 
commission  announces  "Examination  for 
stenographer  and  typewriter/'  and  all  the 
standard  dictionaries  justify  the  use  of 
"typewriter"  as  meaning  the  person  oper- 
ating the  machine.  The  court  of  ultimate 
appeal — usage — ^hands  down  the  same  de- 
cision. 

Going  into  the  matter  a  little  more 
deeply,  Mr.  B.  S.  Barrett  explains  that 
etymologically  we  cannot  consistently  sub- 
stitute "typist"  for  "typewriter": 

Some  misguided  persons  disapproved  of  the 
word  "typist,**  and  suggested  "typer**  instead: 
Others  suggested  "writer,"  and  others  "type- 
writer** for  the  madiine  and  "tjrpewritist**  for 
the  person,  while  still  others  derisively  sug- 
gested "typewriter**  and  "tripewitist.**  They 
said  you  might  as  well  say  uiat  a  singist  is 
one  who  sings,  a  walkist,  one  who  walks,  or  a 
readlst,  one  who  reads,  but  you  will  notice  that 
the  suffix  er  is  joined  to  verbs,  and  ist  to 
nouns;  so  the  etymological  synthesis  is  correct, 
and  the  obnoxious  word  seems  to  have  come  to 
stay. 

In  conclusion,  however,  we  shall  an- 
nounce that  we  intend  to  continue  to  use 
the  term  "typist"  whenever  possible,  and 
we  earnestly  recommend  all  men  who  em- 
ploy pretty  girls  to  write  their  form  letters 
and  address  their  circulars  to  do  the  same. 

We  are  obliged  to  hold  over  the  discussion 
of  Question  40  because  of  lack  of  space. 


Referred  for  Answer 

46.    I  have  heard  that  one  of  the  commonest 
difficulties  is  to  find  stenographers  capable  of 


dealing  with  medical  tenns  both  for  steno- 
graphic woric  and  reporting.  How  would  yon 
advise  a  stenographer  who  is  fairly  competent 
in  other  lines  to  prepare  herself  for  this  work? 

47.  Will  you  please  print  in  the  pages  of 
your  department  information  in  regard  to  wfait 
is  included  in  the  United  States  civil  service 
examination  for  stenographers?  At  what  rate 
is  dictation  given,  and  what  is  the  standard  u 
to  accuracy? 

48.  I  am  an  interested  reader  of  your  en- 
thusiastic magaaine  and  a  shorthand  student 
But  I  seem  to  have  readied  my  limit  on  the 
machine.  I  have  studied  Just  five  months  and 
have  now  a  speed  of  55  words  a  minute  with 
perfect  accuracy  and  have  written  as  high  as 
63  words  a  minute.  As  much  as  I  practice  I 
do  not  seem  to  gain  in  speed.  I  wonder  if  any 
of  your  readers  could  give  me  a  few  hints  in 
getting  my  speed  past  the  50-word  mark? 

49.  At  various  times  I  have  read  in  the 
Question  and  Answer  Department  of  the  Oregg 
Writer  advice  to  the  effect  that  if  a' stenog- 
rapher is  not  satisfied  he  should  secure  another 
position.  Now,  I  should  like  to  have  someone 
discuss  the  other  side  of  the  question.  What 
are  the  advantages  in  sticking  to  a  position, 
and  how  does  the  ''rolling  stone**  theory  apply 
to  the  stenographic  profession? 

50.  In  the  April  Or$gg  Writer  I  have  read 
the  discussion  on  "The  Stenographer  and  Oat- 
side  Work.'*  Now  I  am  in  a  position  where 
my  employer  is  not  only  willing,  but  anxious, 
for  me  to  do  outside  work.  He  feels  that  I 
will  not  abuse  the  privilege  and  thinks  that  I 
will  be  better  satisfied  if  my  time  is  all  taken 
up  and  my  income  increased  in  this  way.  I 
want  to  know  what  methods  I  should  take  to 
obtain  work  of  this  kind  and  how  I  should 
charge  for  it. 

Kind  Words 

After  a  very  brief  study  of  Gregg  Short- 
hand in  a  local  school,  I  secured  a  position 
in  an  office  where  I  found  time  to  study  the 
Gregg  Writer,  which  has  been  my  only 
teacher  and  inspiration  for  more  than  two 
years.  A  few  days  ago  I  was  offered  a 
position  in  a  State  office  at  an  ex  eel  lent 
salary,  and  thanks  to  what  your  publication 
has  taught  me,  I  have  handled  the  dicta- 
tion without  difficulty.  Accept  my  best 
wishes  for  the  Forward  Movement. 

Lenore  Calkins,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

•     «     « 

I  enjoy  reading  the  Gregg  Writer,  and 
get  a  great  deal  of  useful  Information  from 
it,  and  I  think  every  progressive  stenofr* 
rapher  would  do  well  to  subscribe. 

Florence  Gilbert,  Rio,  Wif. 


'^^^  Reporter 


From  Novice  to  Adept — V 


Obaervatioo* 

THE  elimination  of  every  negative 
tendency  in  writing  shooli]  be  the 
sim  of  the  fundamental  conrtmctive 
work  of  the  student.  This  work  must  be 
done  thoroughly  and  accurately  so  that  a 
degree  of  skill  will  be  secured  which  will 
enable  one  to  apply  the  theoretical  prin- 
ciples of  the  system  in  reporting  at  either 
high  or  low  speed. 

Light  Touch 
Take  a  page  of  your  notes  and  see  how 
many  negative  elements  are  present.  All 
your  notes  should  be  written  with  a  rea- 
sonably light  touch.  By  this  is  not  meant 
continuous  writing  with  a  pen  pressure 
producing  the  faintest  possible  line  that 
can  be  seen.  The  tendency  to  end  char- 
acters with  a  broad,  heavy  line  or  con- 
cluding stroke,  as  though  that  particular 
character  was  the  last  one  you  expected  to 
make,  is  a  serious  and  fatal  obstacle  in 
raising  your  speed.  Each  character  should 
end  widi  what  is  known  as  a  "get-away" 
stroke,  that  is,  a  hair-line  finish.  This 
makes  it  possible  to  take  up  the  nest  out- 
line easily  and  quickly.  It  conduces  to  the 
spontaneous,  forward  movement  so  neces- 
sary in  successful  reporting.  This  peculiar 
fault  is  usually  accompanied  by  the  mak- 
ing of  air  strokes,  circles  and  other  move- 
ments during  pauses.  No  matter  how  well 
you  know  the  theory  you  can  never  secure 
speed  handicapped  by  these  faults  in  exe- 
cution. To  overcome  this  fault  you  should 
practice  on  familiar  outlines  at  high  speed 
and  endeavor  to  cut  out  all  unnecessary 
strokes  in  passing  from  one  outline  to  an- 
other— aim  to  pass  unhesitatingly  from  one 
outline  to  the  next.  That  will  develop 
rapid    execution — a   dispatch   and    fluency 


which  will  result  in  an  increasing  speed 
and  ease  in  all  writing.  It  will  take  some 
time  to  realize  this  abject,  but  you  must 
not  let  that  discourage  you.  Things  which 
come  easy  go  easy. 

From  a  Practical  Standpoint 
Our  observations  with  reference  to  your 
style  of  writing  do  not  alone  refer  to  the 
accuracy  of  your  outlines,  but  also  to  the 
practical  advantages  to  be  gained  in  the 
exigencies  of  actual  reporting.  The  ad- 
vantage of  a  uniformly  light  touch  is  to 
save  your  hand  the  energy  required  to 
make  these  heavier  and  more  irregular 
notes.  When  you  are  called  upon  to  write 
for  hours  at  a  time  every  useless  expend- 
iture of  energy  makes  the  work  just  that 
much  more  difficult.  Those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  court  reporting  know  this,  and, 
to  the  extent  that  they  have  had  time  and 
opportunity  to  prepare  themselves  thor- 
oughly for  their  work,  they  eliminate  these 
negative  elements  of  which  I  am  speaking. 
It  is  desirable  that  you  make  artistic  notes. 
Artistic  notes  are  easily  read  notes — they 
possess  reading  power  that  makes  their 
cultivation  entirely  worth  while — and  they 
are  the  source  of  much  personal  satisfac- 
tion. Such  notes  are,  you  will  find,  a  very 
important  part  of  your  course  of  training. 
Often  suggestions  such  as  we  are  making 
here  in  these  "observations"  are  regarded 
by  those  who  should  put  them  into  prac- 
tice, as  mere  preachments  by  one  who  is 
somewhat  ideally  inclined,  but  the  writer 
is  making  these  suggestions  from  his  actual 
daily  experience  in  producing  transcripts 
of  all  kinds  of  difficult  reporting.  They  are 
suggestions  he  very  much  desired  during 
his  own  training  period  from  one  who  by 
virtue  of  his  experience  could  give  trust- 
worthy information. 
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Jury  Phrases— (Concluded) 


"/^       There  may  be 


Cross  examination 


f:  Cross  examining 


Just  as  they  did 


Have  you  ever  seen 


Have  you  ever  known 


Have  you  been 


y         You  don't  have 


/ 


You  must  give 


'y'         You  don't  have  any 


You  must  give  that 


You  must  give  him 


You  don't  have  anything  to  do 


You  don't  represent 


You  must  believe 


u-rr^       You  will  accept 


»-^ 


You  don't  believe 


'^       You  don't  say 


i_-<r-^       You  will  accept  that 


^. 


If  accepted 


^     You  wouldn't  say 


You  don't  think 


^K^JF 


Is  that  right 


'^        You  don't  agree 


--^^  That  is  right 


You  will  agree  with  me 


/. 


r 


r'^--- 


5-> 


-z:- 


Before  that  time 


What  did  you  do 
What  did  you  do  then 


In  the  same  manner 


Going  to  be 


That  is  given 


As  given 


Will  you  please  give 


r 


Were  you  ever 


As  a  witness 


'  7?T'      Did  you  ever  make 
-  '-/^-     Did  you  ever  make  any 


V 


'9  Did  you  ever  request 


For  loss  and  damage 


So  many  years 
So  many  times 


Have  you  ever  had 


*^-iry 


Yes,  sir,  that  is  the 
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Heavy  Notes 

Are  your  notes  heavy?  Does  it  make 
any  difference  whether  you  write  heavy  or 
light  notes?  It  does  in  that  it  costs  more 
energy  to  write  heavy  notes  than  light 
ones,  and  the  reporter  must  save  lahor 
whenever  he  can  do  so.  He  must  learn 
to  conserve  his  energy.  You  can  use  your 
energy  to  better  advantage  than  making 
heavy  notes.  Heavy  notes  are  more  easily 
seen  by  artificial  light  causing  less  strain 
on  the  eyes,  but  that  one  advantage  is  pur- 
chased at  too  great  a  cost,  and  for  the 
beginner  it  is  better  to  cultivate  the  knack 
of  making  light  notes.  In  writing  the 
light  notes  a  certain  hand  control  is  ob- 
tained which  may  be  used  to  secure  tem- 
porary rest  by  allowing  the  hand  to  relax 
and  make  all  notes  uniformly  heavy.  Be- 
fore making  use  of  this  suggestion  you 
should  be  able  to  so  control  your  hand 
that  you  can  make  either  variety.  Do  not 
use  the  suggestion  as  a  defense  to  ineffi- 
cient work  because  of  lack  of  proper 
training. 

Large  Notes 

Are  your  notes  large?  Do  large  notes 
keep  me  from  writing  fast?  The  writer 
thinks  they  do.  Remember  you  are  a  be- 
ginner. You  are  forming  a  fundamental 
style  and  habit  of  writing,  and  during  your 
preparatory  period  you  should  constantly 
bear  in  mind  that  the  way  you  learn  will 
be  the  way  you  will  write  in  actual  work. 
Form  the  correct  style  and  habit  and  then 
when  the  stress  of  practical  and  difficult 
reporting  comes,  you  will  be  able  to  do 
better  work.  Learn  to  write  small  notes, 
correct  notes  and  artistic  notes.  This  is 
very  important  as  you  will  see  when  you 
get  into  work  requiring  the  exercise  of  a 
high  degree  of  skill.  You  must  now  take 
some  of  these  statements  for  granted,  but 
in  actual  work  you  will  be  able  to  prove 
every  one  of  them.  When  you  have  per- 
fect mastery  of  your  hand  so  that  you  can 
make  small  and  accurate  notes  and  when 
at  times  it  is  necessary  to  write  continu- 
ously for  three  or  four  or  maybe  five  hours 
without  interruption,  and  that  at  fairly 
good  speed,  or  high  speed,  it  may  be  de- 
sirable, and  you  will  then  have  the  ability, 
to  change  your  character  and  style  of  writ- 
ing temporarily  as  a  means  of  resting  your 


hand.  In  such  an  event  you  want  to  be 
able  to  make  large  notes  or  small  with 
equal  accuracy  and  facility.  But  you  must 
form  the  habit  of  making  small  notes  in 
your  general  work,  and  resort  to  the  large 
ones  only  in  an  emergency. 

Spacing 

Regularity  in  the  use  of  space  in  the 
notebook  is  an  important  feature.  It  will 
often  be  noticed  that  the  notes  of  a  stenog- 
rapher who  is  taking  dictation  at  his  top 
speed  will  not  maintain  an  even  margin  on 
the  left-hand  side  and  not  infrequently  on 
the  right-hand  side.  This  is  a  question  of 
the  control  of  hand  and  mind.  It  does  not 
help  your  speed  any  to  leave  a  wide  left- 
hand  margin  or  an  irregular  one.  The 
skilful  writer  has  overcome  that  and  be- 
fore you  get  along  and  waste  a  good  deal 
of  valuable  time,  why  not  be  sure  in  your 
practice  work  to  maintain  a  regular  mar- 
gin? You  can  easily  get  into  the  habit 
of  leaving  a  large  margin  even  at  slow 
speed.  Remember  that  such  a  habit  will 
have  to  be  overcome  before  you  can  be  an 
expert.  Why  let  a  habit  of  that  kind  grow 
on  you? 

Suggestions  Applied 

The  application  of  these  suggestions  will 
make  you  a  better  shorthand  writer.  It  is 
a  personal  matter  with  you.  As  usual 
there  will  be  about  five  per  cent  of  all 
shorthand  writers  who  are  interested 
enough  in  their  own  welfare  to  really  en- 
deavor to  apply  these  suggestions  and  de- 
velop their  latent  ability.  Do  you  want  to 
be  a  part  of  the  five  per  cent  or  will  you 
consider  that  you,  in  your  inexperience,  if 
you  are  not  a  reporter,  are  able  to  say 
that  your  supposedly  good  methods  of  de- 
veloping speed  are  the  ones  to  follow  ?  Out 
of  our  experience  we  have  given  these  sug- 
gestions, and  we  trust  that  they  will  be 
accepted  by  our  readers  as  having  the 
force  and  value  of  all  suggestions  which 
are  the  result  of  that  most  helpful  of 
teachers — Experience.     Try  them. 


Counsel :  What  is  your  best  recollection  ? 
Witness :   My  best  recollection  is  I  don't 
remember. 
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Mr.  Gus  G.  LeCompte 

Offlciftl  Court  Reporter,  Second  Judicial  Circuit  of  ttie  State  of  Miasouri 


THE  reward  which  comes  from  well- 
directed  practice  is  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Gua.  G.  LeCompte,  the 
Official    Court    Reporter    for    the    Second 
Judicial    Circuit    of    the    State    of    Mia- 
souri.     His   first  appointment   as  Official 
Court  Stenographer  came  one  year  after  he 
began  the  study  of   shorthand.      He  was 
practically  self-taught,  having  spent  only 
three  months  in  school,  for  during  the  re- 
maining nine  he  studied  hy  himself.    After 
mapping  out  a  definite  program  for  daily 
practice,  with  the  assistance  of  his  brother 
who  is  also  engaged  in 
reporting,  be  followed  it 
regularly    and    unintet^ 
ruptedly.      The   reward 
for  his  application  and 
determination     was     an 
appointment  as    Official 
Court     Reporter.       His 
success  demonstrates  un- 
mistakably  what  can  be 
done  by  young  aspirants 
to   the   reporter's    chair 
who  are  willing  to  do  a 
little  well-directed  hard 
work  in  preparation. 
First  Appointment  ta 
Oklahoma 
Mr.     LeCompte     re- 
ceived     his      first     ap- 
pointment    in     Okla-  u..  OD.( 
homa,     several     months 
after  the  territory  was  mode  a  state.    New 
courts   were  being  established  creating  a 
demand  for  court  stenographers.     He  ap- 
plied for  the  position  of  official  court  re- 
porter for  the  Ninth  Judicial  District  of 
Oklahoma  and  his  application  was  favor- 
ably considered.      In  this  position  he  re- 
mained   five  years,   with   headquarters   at 
Okemah,  Oklahoma.     In  February  last  an 
offer  carrying  a  larger   salary    from    the 
Second    Judicial   Circuit  of   Missouri    in- 
duced  him  to  return  to  his  native  state. 
Mr,  LeCompte  was  twenty-three  when  he 
received  his  first  appointment. 

Importance  of  Repetition  Practice 
It  was  at  the  Springfield  Business  Col- 
lege,   Spr 


Id,    Missouri,    where    Mrs. 


Dark  was  then  teaching,  that  the  Official 
Court  Reporter  for  the  Second  Judici&l 
Circuit  of   Missouri  began  the  study  o( 
Gregg  Shorthand.     On  leaving  school  he 
became  his  own  tutor  in  a  room  which  be 
says  he  specially  fitted  up  at  tJie  home  of 
his    parents   in   Casavitle,    Missouri.     He 
supplied  himself   with  a  complete  set  of 
tbe     Gregg    publications,     including    the 
Gregg    Writer,  the  contents   of  which  he 
wrote    and    rewrote,    reading    back   every 
line  written  and  making  corrections  until 
they  "had  been  taught  to  the  fingers,  so  to 
speak."    From  this  self- 
imposed      program      of 
training,  Mr.  LeComple 
went   direct   to  the  re- 
porter's   chair    at   Oke- 
mah,    Oklahonja,   with- 
out having  held  a  regu- 
lar   stenographic    posi- 

From  the  first  he  ap- 
preciated the  necessity 
of  being  fully  prepared, 
and  without  any  ado  got 
busy  and  made  himself 
master  of  the  literature 
of  bis  system.  This 
seems  such  an  easy 
course  to  pursue  that 
many  think  it  a  futile 
.  LaCoum  one,    but    it    should    be 

noted  that  Mr.  Le- 
Compte attributes  bis  early  success  and 
rapid  rise  to  the  schedule  of  repetition 
practice  he  mapped  out  and  followed  as- 
siduously. 

Previous  Education 
Mr.  LeCompte  was  born  at  Cassville, 
Missouri,  December  30,  1883.  He  gradu- 
ated from  the  Cassville  High  School  in 
1902.  He  then  entered  the  Kemper  Mili- 
tary School,  at  Boonville,  Missouri,  where 
he  completed  a  special  course  of  study- 
United  Slates  Senator  F.  M.  Cockrell  ap- 
pointed him  Cadet-at-Iarge  from  the  State 
of  Missouri,  to  the  United  Stales  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  from  which  he 
resigned  before  completing  the  course  to 
take  up  court  reporting. 

He  has  reported  many  important  cases, 
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Mr.  LeCompte's  Notes 

(For  key,  see  page  569.) 
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the  most  recent  one  being  that  of  Walter  * 
H.  Green  vs.  the  Atchison^  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company.  This  case 
was  in  the  courts  for  three  years^  but  was 
disposed  of  on  April  14^  1912^  a  verdict 
being  rendered  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  for 
$20^000.  This  case  covered  about  2000 
pages  of  oral  testimony.  Other  cases  are: 
State  of  Oklahoma  vs.  John  Blacky  mur- 
der; State  of  Oklahoma  vs.  Peter  T. 
Thompson^  murder;  State  of  Oklahoma  vs. 
Arthur  White,  et  al.,  murder;  etc. 

Methods  of  Working 

Mr.  LeCompte  is  very  methodical  in  his 

work.    He  uses  the  loose  leaf  notebooks  for 

convenience  in  filing  notes  by  cases.     He 

says : 

I  take  all  of  my  court  work  with  a  common 
falcon  pen  and  ink  and  use  the  loose  leaf  note- 
book.  By  using  the  loose  leaf  system,  you  can 
index  each  case  separately  and  put  the  cases 
tried  at  any  particular  term  in  a  binding  to 
itself.  This  enables  you  to  locate  a  case  quickly 
in  case  you  have  to  transcribe  same  without 
looking  Uirough  a  great  stack  of  notebooks. 

Mr.  LeCompte *s  Reporting  Notes 

The  page  of  notes  reproduced  herewith 
from  a  page  out  of  Mr.  LeCompte's  court 
notebook  shows  a  style  of  characters 
smaller  than  is  usually  found  in  the  note- 
books of  reporters.  They  are  well  spaced. 
The  phrasing  is  good.  The  notes  are  in- 
stantly readable.  Such  writers  as  Gurtler 
and  Werning  would  say  they  were  not 
written  with  just  the  free  and  ready  move- 
ment that  they  advocate  so  strongly^  but 
when  it  comes  to  putting  in  the  little  seem- 
ingly unimportant  words,  Mr.  LeCompte's 
practice  would  doubtless  win  their  whole- 
hearted commendation.  There  is  an  ab- 
sence of  the  expedients  which  distinguish 
the  reporting  style  of  many  reporters,  but 
Mr.  LeCompte  gets  there  all  the  same. 
He    departs    from    the    common    practice, 


however,  in  the  separation  of  the  question 
and  answer  by  an  oblique  line.  Nor  does 
he  divide  his  page  into  two  columns  in 
taking  testimony.  It  is  not  only  interest- 
ing but  it  is  also  profitable  to  study  the 
notebooks  of  reporters  holding  difficult  and 
responsible  positions  and  to  note  the  differ- 
ences in  their  methods  and  style  of  writing. 
They  achieve  their  success  by  adapting 
themselves  to  local  conditions  and  by  con- 
sulting their  own  peculiarities  of  tempera- 
ment. Mr.  LeCompte's  methods  have 
brought  him  a  high  order  of  success. 

Key  to  Mr.  LeCompte's  Reporting  Notes 

Joe  Rieger,  a  witness,  produced,  sworn  and 
examined  on  behalf  of  the  Plaintiff,  testified 
as  follows,  viz: 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Ellison— 

Q  Mr.  Rieger,  you  are  a  practicing  attorney 
here? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  During  how  long  have  you  been  practicing? 

A  About  eighteen  years. 

Q  During  that  time  you  have  had  numeroiLs 
and  many  business  transactions  and  become 
familiar  with  handwritings  of  all  kinds? 

A  Yes,  a  great  number. 

Q  I  hand  you,  Mr.  Rieger,  plaintiff's  "Ex- 
hibit B'*,  also  the  justice  of  the  peace  record 
of  Mr.  Webber,  and  call  your  attention  to 
pages  one,  two,  three,  four  and  five  of  said 
record,  being  the  pages  introduced  in  evidence, 
and  I  also  hand  you  plaintiff's  ''Exhibit  L" 
which  contains  Ave  impressions  of  the  defend- 
ant's notarial  seal.  Will  you  please  compare 
the  signatures  of  Mr.  Webber  as  contained  in 
the  Justice  of  the  peace  record  with  the  signa- 
tures upon  plaintiff's  ''Exhibit  B,"  and  the  seal 
upon  plaintirs  "Ejihibit  B"  with  the  im 
pressions  of  the  seal  upon  "Exhibit  L".  In 
whose  handwriting  is  the  name  "O.  H.  Webber" 
upon  plainUrs  "Exhibit  B?'» 

A  The  name  "O.  H.  Webber"  in  the  justice 
of  the  peace  record  and  "O.  H.  Webber"  on 
"Exhibit  B"  appear  to  be  written  by  the  same 
person;  the  same  signature. 


Keys  to  Last  Month's  Shorthand  Plates 


The  Point  of  View  (Continued) 

dangle  forlornly  from  the  telegraph  wires.  And 
after  them  comes  marbles — or  is  it  jack-stones? 
and  then  tops,  and  then  roller-skates,  and 
then — ?  But  this  is  no  child's  almanac;  I  may 
have  the  series  all  wrong,  but  I  have  digested 
the   principle,   and    I    should   never   expect   to 


find  a  well-regulated  child  using  jack-stones  in 
the  top  season,  or  spinning  tops  in  kite  time. 
It  is  not  so  with  us  older  people.  And  I 
have  been  as  bad  as  any.  There  was  a  time 
when  I  thought  it  a  rather  clever  thing  to  take 
spring  by  violence.  I  brought  out  pussy-wil- 
lows in  December — it  is  a  conunon  enough  of- 
fence.    And  when   they  had  gone  through  ail 
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their  stages,  from  silver  kitten-paws  to  pink 
kitten-noses,  then  to  fluffy  yellow  or  green 
caterpillars,  and  finally  had  shed  all  these  and 
sent  out  long  pale  shoots  and  masses  of  white 
roots,  I  was  embarrassed  to  know  what  to  do 
with  them.  I  could  not  throw  live  green  things 
like  that  out  in  January  snow-drifts.  I  could 
not  plant  them,  I  did  not  want  to  keep  them 
in  a  jar  until  April.  Finally  I  threw  them  in 
the  fire  and  left  the  room  quickly. 

I  tried  again  with  dogwood.  I  picked  it  in 
Januaiy,  and  by  the  end  of  February  it  was 
in  blossom.  It  was  beautiful,  of  course,  and  I 
was  rather  proud — I  don't  know  whether  my 
enjoyment  of  the  results  came  more  from  love 
of  beauty  or  from  pride.  But  after  the  blos- 
soms had  shrivelled,  there  were  still  March  and 
April.  Whenever  I  passed  a  dogwood  tree,  I 
felt,  somehow,  uncomfortable.  I  had  had  my 
dogwood.  These  little  dabs  at  spring  simply 
took  the  edge  off,  like  a  nap  just  before  bed- 
time. 

This,  I  fancy,  is  almost  always  true.  There 
is  no  greater  pleasure  than  that  of  watching 
the  seasons — any  season,  whether  of  vegetables 
or  of  people — observe  their  own  times  and  de- 
velop their  own  qualities.  Moreover,  in  the 
opposite  habit,  the  habit  that  Faustus  exem- 
plified and  most  of  our  modern  institutions 
encourage,  there  lurks  a  real  danger.  It  is  the 
danger  that  things  will  be  valued,  not  in  pro- 
portion to  their  real  goodness  or  charm,  but  in 
proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  them. 
Faustus's  grapes  had  a  certain  natural  value 
as  grapes,  but  they  had  also  an  artificial  value 
as  grapes  in  January.  In  his  case  this  meant, 
the  Devil.  In  our  more  modem  jsituation,  it 
means  a  hot-house  or  a  cold-storage  plant,  and 
the  establishment  that  goes  with  it;  or  it  means 
the  equivalent  of  this  in  money — ^which  we  may 
or  may  not  call  the  Devil,  according  to  the 
way  we  happen  to  look  at  such  matters. 

Faustus  was  proud  of  his  Devil,  and  we  are 
proud  of  our  hot-houses  or  their  equivalent,  and 
in  the  meantime  the  goodness  of  grapes  as 
grapes  is  apt  to  become  a  secondary  matter — 
not,  perhaps,  to  the  duchess,  who  merely  ate 
the  grapes,  but  to  Faustus.  He  was  not  above 
showing  off,  neither  was  the  Devil,  neither  are 
any  of  us,  though  we  are  usually  above  seem- 
ing to  show  off,  having  lost  the  naivete  of  the 
old  doctor  and  his  Mephisto;  and  this  desire 
blurs  our  appreciation  of  grapes  as  grapes,  and 
all  other  things.  It  may,  indeed,  carry  us  so 
far  that  we  shall  find  ourselves  cherishing  and 
exhibiting  ugliness,  because  it  is  hard  to  get, 
and  growing  indifferent  to  any  beauty  that  is 
not  rare. 

It  is  not  only  the  fruits  and  vegetables  that 
are  getting  mixed  up.  The  seasons  in  people's 
lives  seem  to  be  losing  some  of  their  individual 
character,  so  that  we  never  know  just  what  we 
are  going  to  get.  In  some  ways  this  is  a  gain. 
For  example,  the  definite  putting  away  of 
childish  things  was  not  an  unalloyed  good.  The 
complete  shutting  off  of  the  child  from  the 
confidence  of  the  adult,  the  complete  alienation 
of   the  adult  from  the  interests  of  the  youth, 


these  are  not  habits  to  cling  to.  And  yet  it  is 
a  fact  that  life  ought  to  bring  us  its  various 
experiences  with  a  certain  regard  to  their  sea- 
sonableness.  and  when  we  see  little  children 
going  to  "problem-plays,"  and  grown-ups 
spending  their  mornings  over  cards  and  their 
evenings  over  picture-puzzles,  one  is  tempted 
to  think  that  something  is  wrong.  Jacques 
would  have  to  revise  his  summary  of  the  seven 
ages  of  man,  and  still  more  of  woman,  rather 
thoroughly  to  make  it  pass  muster  now.  There 
seems  to  be  very  little  spring-time  in  the  lives 
of  to-day;  it  is  mostly  summer  and  Indian 
summer,  while  winter — quiet,  hospitable,  inti- 
mate, stay-at-home  winter — is  getting  left  out 
entirely. 

If  we  don't  look  out,  we  shall  infect  Nature. 
She  is  a  sensitive  creature,  highly  ''suggestible," 
as  the  psychologists  put  it.  Some  one  has  main- 
tained that  it  was  purely  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  impressionists  that  she  perpetrated  London 
fogs  and  purple  cabbages.  She  may  do  other 
things.  There  is  no  telling  what  she  may  not 
do.  In  imagination  I  look  out  upon  a  world 
where  babes  in  tailor-made  suits  play  bridge 
through  snow-bound  Julv  evenings,  where  old 
ladies  in  pinafores  skip  about  picking  daisies  in 
December;  but  let  us  not  too  wildly  anticipate! 
Let  us  bring  ourselves  up  sharply  before  it  is 
too  late.  Let  us  consider  whether  we  do  not, 
after  all,  get  the  most  out  of  things,  whether 
they  be  grapes  or  kites  or  snow-storms  or  en- 
thusiasm^ by  taking  them  in  their  season. — 
From  Scribner's  Magazine. 

0 

The  Blue  and  the  Gray 

By  the  flow  of  the  inland  river. 

Whence  the  fleets  of  iron  had  fled, 
Where  the  blades  of  the  grave-grass  quiver, 
Asleep  are  the  ranks  of  the  dead, — 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew; 

Waiting  the  judgment  day; 
Under  the  one,  the  Blue; 
Under  the  other,  the  Gray. 

These  in  the  robings  of  glory, 
Those  in  the  gloom  of  defeat; 
All  with  the  battle-blood  gory, 
In  the  dusk  of  eternity  meet, — 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew; 

Waiting  the  judgment  day; 
Under  the  laurel,  the  Blue; 
Under  the  willow,  the  Gray. 

From  the  silence  of  sorrowful  hours 

The  desolate  mourners  go. 
Lovingly  laden  with   flowers. 
Alike  for  the  friend  and  the  foe; 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew; 

Waiting  the  judgment  day; 
Under  the  roses,  the  Blue; 
Under  the  lilies,  the  Gray. 

So,  with  an  equal  splendor, 

The  morning  sun-rays  fall. 
With  a  touch  impartially  tender. 

On  the  blossoms  blooming  for  all, — 
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Under  the  sod  and  the  dew; 

Waiting   the   judgment   day; 
Broidered  with  gold,  the  Blue; 

Mellowed  with  gold,  the  Gray. 

So,  when  the  summer  calleth 

On  forest,  and  Aeld  of  grain. 
With  an  equal  murmur  falleth 
The  cooling  drip  of  the  rain; 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew; 

Waiting  the  judgment  day; 
Wet  with  the  rain,  the  Blue; 
Wet  with  the  rain,  the  Gray. 

Sadly,  but  not  with  upbraiding. 
The  generous  deed  was  done; 
In  the  storm  of  the  years  now  fading 
No  braver  battle  was  won; 

Under  the  sod  and  the  dew; 
Waiting  the  judgment  day; 
Under  the  blossoms,  the  Blue; 
Under  the  garlands,  the  Gray. 

No  more  shall  the  war  cry  sever, 

Or  the  winding  rivers  be  red; 
They  banish  our  anger  forever 
When  they  laurel  the  graves  of  our  dead. 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew; 

Waiting  the  judgment  day; 
Love  and  tears  for  the  Blue; 
Tears  and  love  for  the  Gray. 

— Francei  M.  Finch, 


Time  Thrift 

You  complain  of  want  of  time — ^you  with  your 
boundless  leisure.  It  is  true  that  the  most  abso- 
lute master  of  his  own  hours  still  needs  thrift 
if  he  would  turn  them  to  account  Will  you 
permit  me  to  offer  briefly  a  few  observations  on 
time  thrift  which  have  been  suggested  to  me 
by  my  own  experience  and  by  the  experience 
of  intellectual  friends?  It  may  be  accepted  for 
certain  to  begin  with  that  men  like  yourself 
who  seriously  care  for  culture  and  make  it  next 
to  moral  duty  the  principal  object  of  their 
lives  are  but  little  disposed  to  waste  time  in 
downright  frivolity  of  any  kind.  You  may  be 
perfectly  idle  at  your  own  times  and  perfectly 
frivolous  even,  but  then  you  will  be  clearly 
aware  how  the  time  is  passing  and  you  will 
throw  it  away  knowingly  as  the  most  careful 
of  many  economists  will  throw  away  a  few  sov- 
ereigns in  confessedly  foolish  amusement 
merely  for  the  relief  of  a  break  in  the  habit  of 
his  life.    To  a  man  of  your  tastes  and  temper 


there  is  no  danger  of  wasting  too  much  time 
so  long  as  the  waste  is  intentional;  but  you  are 
exposed  to  time  losses  of  a  much  more  insidi- 
ous character.  Few  intellectual  men  have  the 
art  of  economizing  hours  of  study. 

The  best  time-savers  are  the  love  of  sound- 
ness in  all  we  learn  to  do  and  a  cheerful  ac- 
ceptance of  inevitable  limitations. 

Each  of  us  has  acquisitions  which  remain 
permanently  unavailable  from  their  unsound- 
ness; a  language  or  two  that  we  can  neither 
speak  nor  write,  a  science  of  which  the  elements 
have  not  been  mastered,  an  art  which  we  can- 
not practice  with  satisfaction  either  to  our- 
selves or  others.  Let  us  determine  to  have 
soundness,  that  is,  accurately  organized  knowl- 
edge in  the  studies  we  continue  to  pursue  and 
let  us  resign  ourselves  to  the  necessity  for 
abandoning  those  pursuits  in  whidi  soundness 
is  not  to  1^  hoped  for. — Hammerton,  in  "/iit#/- 
Jectual  Life" 


0 


Letters  of  Recommendation 

A  gentleman  once  advertised  for  a  boy  to 
assist  him  in  his  office  and  nearly  fifty  applied 
for  the  place.  Out  of  the  whole  number  he  in 
a  short  time  chose  one  and  sent  the  rest  away. 
**!  should  like  to  know,*'  said  a  friend,  **on  what 
ground  you  chose  that  boy.  He  had  not  a 
single  recommendation  witii  him."  "You  are 
mistaken,"  said  the  gentleman,  "he  had  a  great 
many.  He  wiped  his  feet  when  he  came  in  and 
closed  the  door  after  him,  showing  that  he  was 
orderly  and  tidy.  He  gave  up  his  seat  instantly 
to  that  lame  old  man;  showing  that  he  was  very 
kind  and  thoughtful.  He  took  off  his  cap  v^en 
he  came  in  and  answered  my  questions  promptly 
and  respectfully;  showing  that  he  was  polite. 
He  picked  up  the  book  which  I  purposely  had 
laid  on  tlie  floor  and  placed 'it  on  the  table 
while  all  the  rest  stepped  over  it  or  shoved 
it  aside;  showing  that  he  was  careful.  And  he 
waited  quietly  for  his  turn  instead  of  pushing 
the  others  aside,  showing  that  he  was  modest. 
When  I  talked  with  him  I  noticed  that  his 
clothes  were  carefully  brushed,  his  hair  in  nice 
order  and  his  teeth  as  white  as  milk.  When  he 
wrote  his  name  I  observed  that  his  finger-nails 
were  clean  instead  of  being  tipped  with  jet  like 
the  handsome  little  fellow  in  the  blue  jacket. 
Don't  you  call  these  things  letters  of  rccom- 
mendation?  I  do;  and  what  I  can  tell  about 
a  boy  by  using  my  eyes  for  ten  minutes  is  worth 
more  than  all  the  fine  letters  he  can  bring  me.*" 


List  of  New  Members  of  the  O.  G.  A. 

(Continued  from  page  535) 


Anna  M.  Kirk,.  W.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Josephine  Klrkman,  Canton,  111. 
Alice  G.  Klvel.  Dover,  N.  H. 
Genevieve  R.  Knapp,  Peabody,  Mass. 
Margaret  A.  Knight,  North  Berwick, 
George  Knuth,  Bloomlngton,  111. 
C.   W.   Krlsher,   Akron,   Ohio. 


Me. 


George  T.  Lam,  Hongkong,  China. 
James  A.  Lam,  Hongkong,  China. 
Irene  Lang.  Winona,  Minn. 
Leola  Lange,  Nauvoo,  III. 
Frieda  Larger,  Passaic,  N.  J. 
Eulalla  Leahy,  Astoria,  Ore. 
Harold  Lee,  urand  Rapids,  Minn. 
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E^dwin  R.  Lenz,  Wausau,  Wis. 
Frances     Catherine     Leonard.     Washington, 
D.  C. 

Harry  Levy,  Bloomingrton,  111. 

Pearl  Lewis.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

C.  O.  Lichtenwalner,  Tatamy,  Pa. 

Bthel  Lord,  Dover,  N.  H. 

Margraret  A.  Lund,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Robert  Lund,  Aurora,  Minn. 

Alice  F.  Lunt,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Effie  Lyon,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Delphine  Maheu,  Sarnia,  Ont.,  Can. 

Victoria  Malo,  Dover,  N.  H. 

Mildred  Marden,  Grand  Rapids,  Minn. 

Alex  Mason,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

Eklna  C.  Mauldin,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Florence  E.   McAffee,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Margraret  M.  McCaffrey,  Easton,  Pa. 

Grace  McClellan,  Astoria,  Ore. 

Elizabeth  M.  McKinnon,  Marquette,  Mich. 

Delia  McLean,  Sharon,  Mass. 

B.  V.  McMahon,  Washinirton.  N.  J. 
Veronica  E.  McMahon,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Gladys  McNaughton,  Grand  Rapids,  Minn. 
Elisabeth  E.  Miller,  Bay  Port,  Mich. 
Ernest  Miller,  Bloomington,  IIU 
Florence  Miller,  Astoria,  Ore. 

Mabel  Misselbrook,  Sarnia,  Ont.,  Can. 

Genevieve  Monahan,  Nauvoo,  111. 

H.   Lathrop  Morris,  Hannibal,   Mo. 

Freda  Morrison,  Sarnia,  Ont.,  Can. 

Agnes  C.  Murphy,  Bristol,  R.  I. 

Jennie  Nelson,  Astoria,  Ore. 

Florence  Newkirk,   Joliet,   111. 

Irene  Newton,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Frances  Nitzu,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Ruth  Norman.  Aurora,   Minn. 

Bart  O'Brien,  Seattle.  Wash. 

Etive  Margeret  O'Connor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Teresa  O'Connor,  Laconla,  N.  H. 

Mark  dinger,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

Jessie  M.  Olivier,  Marquette,  Mich. 

Rhoda  Olson,  Aurora,  Minn. 

Louise  Overhuls,  Portland,  Ore. 

Bessie  L.  Owens,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Clara  Pagal,  Wausau,  Wis. 

Louise  Paradise,  Hannibal,  Mo. 

Tynnie  S.  Parpala,  Astoria,  Ore. 

Mrs.  Maud  Parry,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

Jeannette  Paul,  Sarnia,  Ont.,  Can. 

Lynn  H.  Paulsen,  Centerville,  S.  Dak. 

Edna  Paulson,  Wausau,  Wis. 

Clara  Pealer,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 

Nellie  M.  Pearce,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Mildred  Pearson,  Joliet,  111. 

Ebba  Person,  New  York  City. 

Nellie  Peters,  Grand  Island,  Nebr. 

Ola  M.  Pindar,  Portland,  Me. 

C.  W.  Pratt,  Cottonwood  Falls,  Kans. 
Douglas  C.  Price,  Grand  Rapids,  Minn. 
James  R.  Price,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 
Germaine  Proulz,  Amesbury,  Mass. 
Hattie  £.  Purcell,  Antigonlsh,  N.  S..  Can. 
Amy  D.  Putnam,  Areola,  N.  J. 

Frank  H.  Ravet,  Bozeman,  Mont. 
Maggie  Razey.  Portland,  Ore. 
Myrtle  Reynolds,   Tacoma,   Wash. 
Louise  Rhea,  Bloomlngton,  111. 
Audrey  Rhoton,  Evansville,   Ind. 
Louis  A.  Rice,  Frederick,  Md. 
Agnes  Richards,  Joliet,  111. 
Catherine  Richland,  Grand  Rapids,  Minn. 
Daisy  Deane  Riley,  Hannibal,  Mo. 


John  Ritchardson,  Hannibal,  Mo. 
Bessie  Roberts,  Carthage.  Mo. 
D.  M.  Roberts,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Hazel  L.  Rock.  Canton,  111. 
Hanna  Rose,  Broken  Bow,  Nebr. 
Allen  H.  Rosvall,  Brockton,  Mass. 
Ruth  Rylen,  Huron,  S.  Dak. 
Hans  Saari,  Aurora,  Minn. 
Clara  Sage,  Bloomlngton.  111. 
Mabel  Salter,  Tacoma,  wash. 
Helen  Sampson,  Easton,  Pa. 
Elsie  E.  Schaupp,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Edward  Schelosky,  Evansville,  Ind. 
Rowena  Schmidt,  Hannibal,  Mo. 
Sarah  Schnute,  Evansville,  Ind. 
Raymond  Schulze,  Chicago  Heights,  111. 
W.  E.  Shaver,  Portland,  Ore. 
Mildred  Shipman,  Grand  R,apidB,  Minn. 
Ruth  Sinclair,  Easton,  Pa. 
Arthur  G.  Skeeles,  Ellwood  City,  Pa. 
May  L.  Smith,  Eureka,  Cal. 
Nellie  Smith,  Columbus,   Ohio. 
Ida  A.  Sorkilmo,  Dell  Rapids,  S.  Dak. 
Elizabeth  Soult,  Clifton,  N.  J. 
Aletta  Spence,  Peabody,  Mass. 
Eva  Stade,  Grand  Rapids,  Minn. 
Jacob  Stam,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
Gladys  Stanger,   Bloomlngton,  111. 
Samuel    C.    Stewart,    Holbrook,    Oneida    Co.. 
Idaho. 

Christina  M.  Stivers,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Leila  Stone,  Bloomlngton,  111. 

Florence  Stratton,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Marion  Stratton,  Laconla.  N.  H. 

Viola  Strupp,  Wausau,  Wis. 

Jeannette  Sunderland,  Portland,  Ore. 

Helen  A.  Taaffe,  New  York  City. 

Cleota  Taylor,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 

Julia  M.  Theobold,  Marquette,  Mich. 

Agatha  Thorp,  Bloomlngton,  111. 

Nell  Thrift,  Aberdeen,  Wash. 

Mayme  L.  Tonella,  Marquette,  Mich. 

Anna  Tracy,  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

Nikoline  Ulseth.  Calumet,  Mich. 

Oline  Ulseth,  Calumet,  Mich. 

Marion  G.  VandenBrook,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Nona  VandenBrook,  Green  »ay.  Wis. 

Sammie  L.  Veltum,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

John  Waldinger,  Garlleld,  N.  J. 

Esther  Waldman,  Boone,  Iowa. 

EfHe  M.  Walker,  Bloomlngton,  111. 

Dorothea  R.  Warr,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Alma  Warra,  Astoria,  Ore. 

Emily  Watermolen,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Alberta  Way,  Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 

Helen  Weitzel,  Grand  Rapids,  Minn. 

Mary  Welch,  Bloomlngton,  111. 

Alice  B.  Welker,   Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 

Clara  Whelan,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Delia  White,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Ethel  White,   Dover,   N.   H. 

Wm.  Theo.  White,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Russell  Wilbern,   Evansville,  Ind. 

Carrie  Williams,  Buntyn,  Tenn. 

Frank  Williams,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 

Mary  Wine,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Edna  Wright,   Broken   Bow,   Nebr. 

Henry  Wright,  Hannibal,  Mo. 

Avace  Young,  Joliet,  111. 

Grace  Young,  Pontiac,  111. 

M.  F.  Zimmerman,  Aurora,  Minn. 

Mildred  Zimmerman,  Princeton,  Ind. 


r7  VERY  great  truth  in  all  ages  has  had  to  battle  for  recogiiition.     If  it  be 
right  it  is  worth  the  struggle.     Out  of  the  struggle  comes  new  strength 

for  the  victor The  world  has  ever  misunderstood  and  battled  against 

its  thinkers,  its  leaders,  its  reformers,  its  heroes. —  William  George  Jordan. 
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Are  You  Growing  in  Favor  With 
the  Man  Who  Can  Promote  You? 


DOES  your  work  stand  out  with  a     quality-plus- 
quantity "    character    that    COMPELS    your 
employer  to  think  of  YOU  for  the  hifcber  place 
— ihe  better  salary  ? 

Expert  Touch   Typewriting  (Tulloss  Touch   System) 
has  been  the 'success- route  for  thousands. 
The  touch  system  itself  is  not  new.      But  my  method 
of  teaching  it  is,  and  you  should  know  about  the  won- 
derful  features  of  my  system — about   the  marvelous 
results  its  study  will  quickly  bring  you. 
A    few    weeks'   spare-time    study    will    increase  your 
speed  up  to  75  to  90  words  a  minute^wijl  bring  your 
accuracy    up   to   the   perfection   point — will   make   you 
MASTER  of  REAL  touch  typewriting. 
As  long  as  you  must  give  overmuch  attention  to  mere 
nuichiut'teori,  you  are  under  a  heavy  handicap.   '  I'o 
get  ahead,  you  must  lift  yourself  above  mere  mechan- 
ical details.     The  men  who  have  done  that  are  holding 
the  BIG  positions  in  every  line  of  l>uBiness  today. 
Don't  be  a  slave  to  your  machine.      Master  it,  make 
it  your  servant — and  it  will  did  you  mightily  toward 
the  better  salary  and  bigger  business  career  you  are 
ambitious  for. 

Il'you  are  witling  to  be  shown  how  you  can,  in  this 
easy  way,  positively  and  quickly  increase  your  present 
ability  and  income,  just  till  out 
and  mail  this  coupon.  l~he  book, 
which  gives  full  information  about 
this  salary-nrising  method,  will  be 
sent  you   by  return    mail,   free  of 
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If  You  Want  More  Speed 
— More  Salary 

study  the  Tulloss  Touch  System. 
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speed  and  accurncy — the  axptrt't  Hil- 
ary. Special  finger  Trniniiig  Ehit- 
cises  bring  resuits  in  days  that  ordi- 
nary methods  will  not  produce  in 
montiu.  Spare- lime  study.  No  in- 
terference with  regular  work.  For 
beginners  or  experienced  operators. 
Why  be  satisfied  with  a  mtdium  abil' 
ity,  and  a  mulium  salary,  when  by 
only  a  few  weeks'  spare-time  studj 
you  can  change  from  "sight"  to 
"touch,"  from  average  ability  to 
expert — make  ymr  leiirk  demand  the 
high-grade  salary?    Send  for  our  new 
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mediocrity  to  expertness — from  the  ordinary  to  the  hifrh- salaried  division  of  stenographen 
and  shorthand  writers,  you  should  take  ouf  thorough  review  course  in 

Gregg  Shorthand  by  MaU 

Specially  Arranged  for  Home  Study 

COMPLETE    IN   18    LESSONS 

There  are  hundreds  of  shorthnnd  writers  that  could  be  expert  court  and  tceneral  reporter*  or 
high-salaried  private  secri^tarjes  with  a  little  extra  effort.     Its  that  little  "extra"  effort  and  train- 
ing that  makes  the  "extra"  ordinary  stenographer.     You  need  the  peTSonnl  guidanre.  Iielp  aod  cii- 
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sonal.     No  classes.      Enroll  any  time.      Each  student  is 
individually  conducted  through  the  course.    Send  at  once 
for   our   FHEE  handsome,   illustrated  booklet,  telling  of 
our  excellent  facilities  to  tench  you  by 
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The  First  Gregg  Shorthand  Convention  in  Great  Britain 

Held  in  Liverpool,  Saturday,  May  31,  1913 


ON  the  evening  of  Saturday,  May  31, 
the  first  convention  of  the  writers 
and  teachers  of  Gregg  Shorthand 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  held  at 
the  Clifton  Hotel,  Liverpool.  There  were 
seventy-five  in  attendance,  and  much  en- 
thusiasm prevailed.  The  Chairman  of  the 
meeting,  Mr.  John  A.  Morris,  president 
of  the  Liverpool  Gregg  Shorthand  Asso- 
ciation, pointed  out  that  the  number  in  at- 
tendance exceeded  that  of  the  first  conven- 
tion of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Association 
of  America. 

President's  Address 

Refreshments  were  served  at  7:30.  The 
tables  were  cleared  away,  a  flashlight  pic- 
ture was  taken,  and  the  meeting  called  to 
order.  In  his  address  as  Chairman,  Mr. 
Morris  said: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  With  a  pleasure  that 
no  words  can  adequately  express,  I  formally 
declare  open  the  first  annual  Convention  of 
the  Gregg  Shorthand  writers  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  As  doubtless  you  all  are  aware, 
our  convention  synchronises  with  the  Silver 
Jubilee  of  the  shorthand  system  we  both  preach 
and  practice.  We  are  told  that  extraordinary 
preparations  are  now  being  made  in  America 
to  celebrate  there  the  Jubilee,  in  a  manner 
befitting  both  cause  and  occasion.  We  hope 
sincerely  that  the  convention  in  Chicago  next 
August  will  be  so  successful  that  the  antici- 
pations of  even  the  most  saiiguine  among  the 
many,  many  thousands  of  American  Greggites 
will  not  only  be  realized,  but  far  surpassed.  We 
hope  this  as  I  say  sincerely,  yet  we  local  dis- 
ciples of  Gregg  feel  a  comfortable  glow  of 
satisfaction  in  the  knowledge  that  the  first 
celebration  of  the  Jubilee  is  taking  place  here 
and  now  in  our  own  town,  here  in  Liverpool, 
the  city  in  which,  25  years  ago,  Gregg  Short- 
hand first  saw  the  light  of  day. 

This  meeting  to-night  is  the  largest  gathering 
of  Gregg  writers  that  England  has  ever  seen. 
We  readily  admit  that,  comparatively  speaking, 
the  gathering  is,  after  all,  but  a  very  small 
gathering.  Here  in  the  old  country  we  Gregg- 
ites form  at  present  only  a  very,  very  tiny 
group  of  progressives,  a  mere  handful  of  en- 
thusiasts. Comparing  our  little  party  with  the 
thousands  of  Pitmanites  scattered  throughout 


the  land,  the  non-shorthand  writer  might  al- 
most regard  us  as  a  negligible  quantity.  Yet 
we  have  before  us  the  example  furnished  by 
our  cousins,  and  co-thinkers  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  American  Greggites  have  set 
us  a  pattern  to  imitate.  Be  ours  the  task  to 
better  the  design,  or  failing  that,  at  all  events, 
to  equal  it. 

Besides,  although  we  really  and  truly  are  such 
a  very  tiny  body,  the  mere  fact  of  our  smallness 
causes  us  no  apprehension.  Everything  must 
have  a  beginning.  Rome  was  not  built  in  a 
day.  Great  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow.  Su- 
preme confidence  is  ours  that,  ere  many  more 
years  have  come  and  gone,  the  acorn  we  have 
placed  in  the  soil  to-night  will  have  grown  into 
a  giant  of  the  forest,  into  a  sturdy  oak  with 
branches  widespread  to  every  point  of  the  com- 
pass. The  soil  will  need  watering,  the  tender 
plant  will  need  assiduous  care,  the  sapling  will 
need  training.  All  this  will  take  time,  but  it 
won't  be  such  a  very  long  time.  In  the  course 
of  but  a  few  years  the  tree  will  be  able  to 
stand  alone,  and  to  flourish,  and  still  to  flourish 
in  the  teeth  of  the  fiercest  gale  that  envious 
elements  can  produce. 

We  Greggites  have  faith;  also  we  have  enthu- 
siasm; and  again  and  still  again  has  history 
proved  that  the  man  who  combines  faith  with 
enthusiasm  may  set  out  with  light  heart  to  con- 
quer the  world.  Indeed,  I  mysdf  am  convinced 
that  in  faith  combined  with  enthusiasm  lies  the 
true  secret  of  the  allegory  of  the  lute  of  Or- 
pheus, that  wondrous  lute  by  the  music  of  which 
Orpheus  was  able  to  move  mountains  and  to 
make  the  woods  to  dance  at  his  bidding. 

We  who  are  assembled  here  to-night  repre- 
sent the  beginnings  of  a  shorthand  avalanche,  an 
avalanche  that  some  day  in  the  very  near  future 
will  overwhelm  Great  Britain  from  Land's  End 
to  John  o'  Groats.  To-day,  as  I  have  said,  we 
are  but  a  tiny  handful  of  enthusiasts,  each 
known  to  and  knowing  the  other;  to-morrow  we 
shall  be  scattered  and  indistinguishable  units 
in  a  vast  crowd  of  Greggites.  But  we  shall 
know,  and  the  knowledge  will  give  us  pleasure 
inexpressible,  that  we  have  been  pioneers  in  a 
movement  that  aims  at  the  good  of  humanity; 
or,  at  all  event«^,  that  aims  at  the  good  of  all 
English-speaking  people. 

You  younger  folk  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  primrose  path  to  shorthand  speed  opened 
out  by  the  Gregg  system,  will  not  fully  realize 
— you  can  never  fully  realize — what  a  truly 
wonderful  system  Gregg  Shorthand  really  is, 
what  an  enormous  sparing  of  brain-fag  it  means 
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to  the  student  But  Mr.  Balaam  and  others  who 
to  their  sorrow  know  the  manifold  snares  and 
the  pitfalls  innumerable  which  beset  the  weary 
feet  of  the  traveler  in  the  paths  of  Pitman, 
assuredly  will  appreciate  and  warmly  endorse 
every  word  I  have  uttered. 

Words  at  the  best  are  idle.  By  deeds  alone 
we  can  make  our  presence  and  our  importance 
felt.  Let  us  be  up  and  doing  I  Victory  will 
assuredly  be  ours  in  the^long  run — I'm  even 
thinking  that  it  will  be  ours  in  the  short  run — 
but,  if  any  among  you  have  the  notion  that 
the  fight  will  be  a  walkover,  please  eradicate 
that  notion  right  away.  We  shall  have  to  sur- 
mount many  troublesome  obstacles;  we  shall 
have  arrayed  against  us  all  the  subtle  forces 
of  deep-rooted  prejudice.  However,  let  us 
take  as  device  the  motto  of  the  gallant  regiment 
now  associated  with  our  city.  That  device  is: 
••Nee  aspera  terrent" — ''Difficulties  do  not  daunt 
us."  Any  difficulties  that  may  beset  our  paths, 
any  opposition  we  may  encounter  let  these 
but  spur  us  on  to  further  and  still  moxe  vigor- 
ous efforts.  All  the  armour,  all  the  weapons,  all 
the  support  we  niay  need,  we  shall  find  these 
ready  to  our  hands  in  the  system  we  advocate. 
The  Gregg  armour  is  impenetrable,  the  Gregg 
sword  is  invincible,  the  Gregg  support  is  based 
on  the  Gibraltar-like  rock  of  imanswerable 
lone. 

Really,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  whenever  I 
start  talking  shorthand,  especially  Gregg  Short- 
hand, my  tongue  can  wag  untiringly  for  hours. 
But  speakers  are  many^  and  time  is  fleeting.  I 
must  pull  myself  up  s^ort  and  sharp.  I  thank 
you  for  your  patience  in  listening  to  me  so 
attentively,  and  call  at  once  upon  Mr.  Balaam, 
the  Bradford  representative.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  John  Balaam^  Bradford^  said: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 
I  certainly  am  not  prepared  to  say  much  this 
time,  but  I  think  it  Is  at  least  incumbent  on 
me  to  express  the  gratefulness  I  and  my  wife 
feel  towards  Mr.  Jakeman  that  we  should  be 
present  on  such  an  occasion  as  this.  Only  last 
week,  I  made  a  proposition  to  prepare  a  paper 
on  some  suitable  theme;  yet,  in  spite  of  my 
burning  enthusiasm  for  everything  pertaining  to 
the  "Forward  Movement,"  I  must  confess  I 
felt  greatly  pleased  when  he  wrote  me  in  return, 
saying  he  would  relieve  me  of  what  he  thought 
might  be  a  somewhat  trying  ordeal.  However 
that  may  be,  I  cannot  do  less  than  give  ex- 
pression to  the  delightful  feeling  we  both  have 
at  being  present  to-night  with  Mr.  Gregg  and 
a  goodly  number  of  pioneers  in  the  work  to  be 
achieved.  In  other  words,  I  refer  to  the  stand 
Mr.  Gregg  has  now  taken  in  order  to  put  the 
system  on  a  business  foundation  "on  this  side." 
There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  his  presence 
here  will  be  widely  felt.  I  think  that  is  obvious, 
when  we  consider  the  remarkable  advancement 
his  system  has  made  in  America  and  else- 
where. I  feel  confident  that  if  we  mete  out  to 
Mr.  Gregg  anjrthing  like  a  reasonable  propor- 
tion of  our  best  endeavours  on  his  behalf,  the 
time  is  not  very  remote  when  we  shall  reap  a 
glorious  harvest. 

In   conclusion  of  my  few  remarks,   I  want 


you  to  clearly  understand  that  I  hope  to  take 
an  active  part  in  future  conventions,  and  not 
merely  the  part  of  a  cypher  which,  unfortun- 
ately, I  must  admit  I  am  taking  to-night.  May 
the  earnest  efforts  of  all  concerned  be  crowned 
with  success. 

The  Purpose  of  the  Meeting 

The  Chairman  then  called  up  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Jakeman,  Jr.,  principal  of  the  Gregg 
School,  Liverpool,  and  vice-president  of 
the  Association.  Mr.  Jakeman  was  given 
a  very  cordial  reception.    He  said,  in  part: 

We  are  met  here  this  evening  for  a  three- 
fold purpose;  first,  to  celebrate  the  S5th  an- 
niversary of  the  publication  of  Gregg  Short- 
hand ;  secondly,  to  extend  the  hand  of  fdlowship 
to  Mr.  Gregg;  thirdly,  to  show  our  appreciation 
of  his  labours  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Liver- 
pool writers  ought  to  be  proud  of  the  fact 
that  this  city  is  the  birthplace  of  the  system, 
and  I  am  sure  we  are  all  proud  and  honoured 
to  have  Mr.  Gregg  with  us  on  this  historic  oc- 
casion. The  American  Association  is  to  hold 
a  similar  celebration  in  August  next,  and  Mr. 
Gregg  must  return  in  time  for  that  meeting. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  fact,  he  would  have 
remained  with  us  longer. 

Twenty-three  years  ago  I  entered  Mr.  Greffg*s 
employ  as  Junior  Assistant  and  I  am  proud  to 
be  here  this  evening  as  the  pioneer  of  the  Gregg 
Shorthand  revival  in  England  which  commenced 
seven  and  a  half  years  ago. 


Optimism,  Enthusiasm,  Faith 

I  was  always  optimistic  about  Gregg  Short- 
hand, and  had  the  feeling  for  vears  that  the 
system  would  one  day  be  as  popular  in  England 
as  it  is  in  America.  It  was  this  faith,  and 
the  knowledge  that  I  had  Mr.  Gregg's  moral 
support,  that  sustained  me  and  urged  me  on. 
Our  records  in  this  country  are  not  very  great, 
but  I  trust,  after  you  have  heard  what  Mr. 
Gregg  has  accomplished  in  America  with  his 
splendid  organisation,  and  what  he  intends  to 
do  in  England,  you  will  be  encouraged  to  give 
us  all  the  support  within  your  power  to  help 
forward  this  great  movement. 

I  know  that,  in  the  past,  we  have  had  little 
upon  which  to  build  enthusiasm,  but  the  con- 
ditions are  now  about  to  be  altered.  Mr.  Gregg 
has  come  over  specially  to  open  up  business  in 
this  country,  to  put  it  on  a  toa  foundation. 
Mr.  Gregg  means  business  and  intends  tfli  come 
over  for  several  months  each  year.  I  would  im- 
press upon  you  the  fact  that  we  are  fortunate  in 
having  the  only  living  shorthand  author  who 
has  made  a  success  of  his  system.  Mr.  Gregg, 
by  his  indomitable  courage  and  perseverance, 
has  been  able  to  withstand  the  strong  and  bitter 
att€U!ks  made  against  him  and  the  system,  and 
to-day  he  has  the  most  successful  shorthand 
publishing  business  in  America,  and  the  strongs 
est  organization  of  shorthand  writers  ,in  the 
world.    Knowing  the  tremendous  success  he  has 
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achieved,  we  are  certain  that  now  he  has  put 
his  hand  to  the  English  business  we  shall  go  on 
to  victory.  There  will  be  no  turning  back.  I 
would  urge  all  of  you  to  use  your  imaginations 
and  try  to  look  forward  a  few  years  and  see 
what  this  movement  may  mean  to  you  per^ 
sonally.  There  will  be  such  a  demand  for  Gregg 
Shorthand  writers  and  teachers  that  we  shall 
have  difficulty,  for  some  time,  in  Ailing  the 
orders.  When  that  time  comes  I  wish  you  all 
to  be  in  a  position  to  proudly  say,  **I  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  Gregg  Movement  and  helped  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  Gregg  Army  by  recom- 
mending  the  system  to  others." 

I  would  remind  you  that  to-day  is  also  the 
anniversary  of  our  victory  in  the  English  Junior 
Shorthand  Championship  Contest,  and  you  set 
here  the  silver  Championship  Cup  which  Mr. 
Crockett  won. 

Mr.  Jakeman  then  described  the  work  of 
the  Liverpool  Gregg  Association^  and  con- 
cluded as  follows: 

I  hope  you  will  all  go  from  th^s  meeting 
feelinff  that  it  was  good  to  be  here;  that  you 
have  learned  something;  that  you  have  been 
inoculated  with  the  germ  of  Gregg  enthusiasm, 
with  the  determination  to  do  what  you  can  to 
help  forward  this  great  movement. 

The  popular  (and  handsome)  Secretary 
of  the  Liverpool  Association^  Mr.  P.  B. 
Cottle^  was  warmly  greeted  when  he  rose 
to  speak  on  "Our  Association."  Mr.  Cot- 
tle described  in  detail^  and  with  consid- 
erable humor ^  the  work  of  the  Association. 
Some  of  his  sly  references  to  the  idiosyn- 
cracies  of  members  caused  much  laughter. 
After  describing  a  discussion  he  said — 
"and  the  remainder  of  the  members  pres- 
ent make  derogatory  remarks  about  the 
Secretary."  Mr.  Cottle  concluded  with  an 
earnest  appeal  for  support  of  the  Associa- 
tion by  every  writer  of  the  system. 

A  Review  vOf  Mr.  Crockett's  Work 

The  next  speaker  was  Mr.  Ernest  W. 
Crockett,  who  gave  an  interesting  account 
of  his  experiences  in  the  contest  for  the 
Junior  Shorthand  Championship.  In  this 
contest  Mr.  Crockett  won  the  cup  in  com- 
petition with  twenty- four  writers  of  the 
older  system.  Mr.  Crockett's  paper  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  In  this 
short  paper  I  propose  to  give  you  a  brief  ac- 
count of  my  experiences  in  what  is  a  really 
interesting  and  exciting  sport — Cup-hunting. 
The  little  piece  of  sideboard  decoration  that  you 
see  on  the  table  is,  as  manv  of  you  are  aware, 
the  English  Junior  Shorthand  Championship 
1913  Cup,  which  title  sounds  really  imposing. 
The  coincidence  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  re- 
markable that  to-day  is  the  anniversary  of  that 


contest.  Just  twelve  months  ago  to-day,  at  pre- 
cisely 8  a.  m.,  Mr.  Jakeman  and  I  left  this  dty 
on  our  four  or  five  hours'  journey  to  London. 
This  was  completed  without  any  untoward  hap- 
pening. We  arrived  in  London  about  1  o'clock. 
It  may  not  have  been,  but  at  that  time  I  cer- 
tainly thought  it  was,  the  hottest  day  I  ever  ex- 
perienced in  my  life;  and,  in  addition,  earning 
a  bag  does  not  exactly  conduce  to  extra  com- 
fort. However,  it  was  not  very  long  before  we 
landed  at  the  cafe  where  Mr.  Jakeman  pro- 
posed we  should  lunch;  and  the  rest  in  the 
cool  room  was  most  gratifying. 

After  lunch,  Mr.  Jakeman  had  a  few  calls  to 
make,  and  on  this  excursion  I  accompanied  him. 
This  necessitated  a  good  deal  of  'bus-riding,  to 
say  nothingof  tramping  a  considerable  distance 
as  well.  The  result  was  that  by  tea-time  1 
felt  that  I  woiild  much  rather  cool  my  wean' 
brow  with  ice-bags  than  compete  in  shorthand 
contests.  We  therefore  took  matters  easily  over 
tea — so  easily,  in  fact,  that  we  arrived  at  the 
competition  hall  with  five  minutes  only — and  no 
breath  whatever — to  spare. 

In  the  examination  room  I  had  a  very  good 
seat  on  the  second  row.  The  reading  was  dear 
and  well-timed — ^though,  in  the  120  test,  I 
confess  I  was  rather  startled  on  hearing  the 
word  ^'antithesis"  pronounced  in  what  was  to 
me  a  decidedly  original  manner — ^"anti-tA«-sis.'' 
Apart  from  this,  the  reading  was  very  good,  and 
the  matter  was  not  particularly  difficult.  There 
was  a  big  engine  of  some  sort  in  the  room 
underneam  which  shook  the  floor  with  its 
thumping,  but,  of  course,  in  that  disadvantage 
all  the  other  entrants  shared  equally  with  my- 
self. But  what,  on  the  face  of  it,  seems  the 
strangest  feature  of  the  contest  was — that  1 
won  the  cup. 

I  think  there  is  no  doubting  the  fact  that 
I  was  seriously  handicapped.  A  long  and 
wearisome  train  Journey,  a  tramp  around  Lon- 
don thoroughfares  in  sweltering  hot  weather,  a 
final  rush  to  be  in  time  for  the  contest — these 
things  combined  constituted  a  grave  disadvan- 
tage. Of  course  people  might  look  at  me  and 
say,  "Ah,  yes,  but  then  you're  very  clever," 
and,  naturally,  I  like  people  to  think  so!  But, 
much  as  I  myself  shoiild  like  it,  I  fear  that 
in  justice,  I  cannot  lay  claim  to  any  such  su- 
perior intellectuality.  No,  there  is  no  dodging 
the  fact  that  I  was  considerably  handicapped 
in  that  contest.  There  was  just  one  thing  in 
my  favor.  But  that  one  thing  gave  me  such 
an  enormous  advantage  that,  in  spite  of  all 
imfavorable  conditions,  I  was  enabled  to  secure 
first  place  with  an  accuracy  record  of  over 
99  per  cent  on  all  tests.  And  that  one  thing 
was  the  fact  that  I  wrote  the  Oreffg  system  of 
shorthand  I 

Personally,  I  do  not  like  to  appear  boastful, 
but  I  think  I  can  say  without  undue  egotism, 
that,  with  this  cup  in  my  possession,  I  need 
not  entertain  great  fear  of  continued  unem- 
ployment, because  shorthand  is  a  valuable  asset 
in  business,  and  shorthand  cup-holders  are  not 
lying  around  unused  like  pebbles  on  the  beach. 

I  therefore  hope  that  this  brief  paper  will 
encourage  others  among  you  to  **go   and  do 
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likewise."  In  winning  a  contest,  you  not  only 
help  the  system — ^though,  of  course,  you  do 
that — ^but  you  further  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent your  own  future  prospects  of  advance- 
ment. It  is  worth  anybody's  while  to  show  up 
well  in  a  contest  of  this  kind  from  the  stand- 
point of  his  own  pecuniary  advantage — and, 
after  all,  we  have  not  yet  attained  to  such  a 
degree  of  altruism  that  we  are  entirely  oblivious 
to  our  own  material  well-being. 

The  moral  I  wouli  point  is  this:  If  you 
want  to  advance  your  interest,  win  cups;  if 
vou  want  to  win  cups,  write  GREGG  SHORT- 
HAND. 

Mr.  Jakeman^  Senior,  was  next  intro- 
duced by  the  Chairman,  as  the  first  stu- 
dent and  teacher  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  and 
was  heartily  applauded.  Mr.  Jakeman 
said: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  One 
day  a  mother  took  her  little  boy  into  town  to 
buy  him  some  clothes.  At  one  shop  they  went 
to  the  little  boy  espied  a  pair  of  trousers  that 
he  apparently  fancied  very  much.  He  said, 
"Mother,  buy  me  this  pair;  I  DO  want  this 
pair."  The  mother,  in  surprise,  looked  at  the 
trousers  and  saw  a  card  attached  to  the 
seat  containing  these  words:  "Can't  be  beat" 
[Laughter  and  Applause.] 

W&f  we  are  here  to-night  to  meet  the 
author  of  a  system  that  "can*t  be  beat"  [ap- 
plause] and  I  want  to  help  you  all  to  believe 
that. 

"From  the  Beginning'* 

I  had  the  great  honour  of  being  present  at 
the  birth  of  the  system.  I  well  remember  how, 
one  day  when  I  went  into  the  institute  at  Dale 
Street,  John  Robert  Gregg  stood  in  front  of 
the  fireplace  leaning  on  the  chimney-piece.  He 
said  to  me,  *'Mr.  Jakeman,  I  may  as  well  tell 
you  that  I  am  bringing  out  a  new  system." 
From  that  moment  I  felt  interested  in  it.  I 
think  I  was  the  nurse,  for  I  helped  Mr.  Gregg 
to  correct  the  proofs,  and  such  like,  and  I 
began  to  learn  the  system  before  the  book  was 
published. 

Then,  after  that,  I  helped  to  teach  the  system 
and  when  the  name  of  Mr.  Manger  was  men- 
tioned here  to-night,  why,  my  heart  leaped 
as  it  were,  and  I  said  to  Mr.  Gregg,  **Why  that 
is  the  man  to  whom  we  taught  shorthand  in  a 
month."  There  was  a  situation  for  him  if  he 
could  write  shorthand  at  the  end  of  a  month. 
Mr.  Gregg  said,  "Yes,  I  think  we  can  manage 
it,  if  you  will  only  stick  to  it,"  and  we  took  him 
in  hand.  When  he  had  mastered  the  theory, 
Mr.  Gregg  or  I  gave  him  dictation,  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  month  he  walked  into  the  office  of  the 
employer  and  obtained  the  situation  and  he 
holds  a  situation  in  the  same  office  to-day. 
That  is  what  can  be  done  with  the  system. 
There  are  many  here  who  have  been  Pitman 
writers  as  I  have  been  myself,  and  I  want 
to  ask  you — did  you  ever  know  such  a  tiling 
to  be  done  with  Pitman?     [Cries  of  "No."J 

Then,  of  course,  we  had  a  great  deal  of  op- 
position.    Mr.  Gregg  and  I  began  an  associa- 


tion. We  used  to  meet  and  talk  and  help  each 
other  but  there  was  no  one  to  applaud  as  we 
have  had  to-night  But  we  have  lived  to  see  the 
day  when  we  do  get  the  applause.  [Applause.] 
But  the  opposition  seemed  to  be  far  too  great 
for  a  young  man — Mr.  Gregg  was  twenty-five 
years  younger  then — (Mr.  Gregg:  "And  so 
were  you.")  [Laughter] — ^and  so  was  I.  And 
so  he  did  what  turned  out  to  be  the  right  thing; 
he  went  to  America  where  people  don't  talk  as 
they  do  in  this  country.  We  had  dozens  of 
people  come  into  the  office  and  ask  about  the 
system  and  then  wind  up  by  saying  that  "their 
uncle,  Oi'  their  grandfather,  wrote  Pitman  and 
so-they  had  better  learn  it!"  I  don*t  think  Mr. 
Gregg  met  with  many  such  as  that  in  America. 
There  it  is  a  question  of  what  the  system  can 
accomplish;  never  mind  who  writes  it;  never 
mind  who  is  the  author;  what  can  the  system  do? 

And  now  to-night  I  looked  around  me  at 
this  meeting  and  my  mind  was  carried  away  to 
America.  I  thought  of  the  great  success  of 
the  system  in  that  country  and  I  asked  myself 
this  question,  "Why  has  Mr.  Gregg  been  so 
successful?"  I  wiU  tell  you.  It  is  because 
he  has  been  like  Daniel.  A  teacher  was  giving 
a  class  a  lesson  on  Daniel,  and  one  boy  said, 
"Please  teacher,  why  didn't  the  lions  eat  him?" 
The  teacher  replied,  "Because  Daniel  was  three 
parts  backbone  and  the  rest  grit"  [Applause.] 
And  that  is  why  Mr.  Gregg  has  not  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  opposition  that  he  has 
had  to  contend  with. 

And  if  you  young  people  want  to  be  suc- 
cessful as  Gregg  writers,  you  must  be  of  the 
same  mettle,  backbone  and  grit,  full  of  perse- 
verance and  of  energy.  There  are  spheres  in  life 
in  the  future  for  all  young  people  who  are  full 
of  energy,  and  the  time  is  coming,  and  coming 
very  soon,  when  those  young  people  who  have 
lazy  habits  and  who  are  not  ambitious  will 
have  to  take  a  back  seat.     [Applause.] 

The  Chairman  then  introduced  IVir. 
Gregg,  who  was  welcomed  with  prolonged 
applause.    Mr.  Gregg  began  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  friends:  I  should  be 
overwhelmed  at  the  cordiality  of  your  recep- 
tion if  I  did  not  realize  that  the  greater  part 
of  it  was  for  the  cause  I  represent  and  not 
for  me  as  an  individual. 

When  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Jakeman  about  what 
I  should  say  to  you  to-night,  he  said,  "Well, 
you'll  get  ideas  from  the  previous  speakers  and 
you  can  be  guided  by  what  they  say."  The 
trouble  is  that  I  have  got  so  many  ideas  that  I 
really  don't  know  where  to  begin;  I  don't  know 
what  to  take  up,  what  to  omit,  or  what  to  en- 
large upon.  And  so  I  am  just  going  to  talk 
to  you  freely  and  perhaps  discoursively  on 
the  history  of  the  work  in  which  I  have  been 
engaged  during  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

The  topic  on  which  I  have  to  speak  is 
"The  Past,  Present  and  Future  of  the  System," 
but  before  I  speak  of  that  I  want  to  allude 
to  the  Association.  As  Mr.  Jakeman  said,  in 
those  old  days  we  had  our  association  of  two 
or  three  of  us  who  gathered  together  in  that 
little   upper   room   in   62   Dale   Street     Then, 
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after  I  left  this  country,  I  tried  to  form  anotlier 
association.  I  wrote  to  two  or  three  faithful 
writers  of  the  system  and  urged  them  to  gather 
together.  I  wrote  in  particular  to  a  very  en< 
thusiastic  student  named  Miss  McCabe  and  also 
to  a  young  man,  a  Mr.  McClare  of  Liscard.  I 
gave  them  letters  of  introduction  to  one  an- 
other and  they  visited.  For  a  while  they  wrote 
to  me  about  their  plans.  They  told  me  about 
their  plan  of  organization,  about  the  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws,  their  programmes  and  all  the 
rest  They  continued  to  visit  one  another  and 
they  continued  to  write  me.  Miss  McCabe 
dwelling  upon  the  helpfulness  and  interest  of 
Mr.  Clare,  and  the  other  emphasizing  the  charm 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  laay.  So  I  was  en- 
couraged to  believe  that  a  grand  association 
was  l^ing  formed.  But,  I  regret  to  say,  the 
only  association  I  ever  heard  of  after  that  con- 
sisted of  two— who  got  married.  [Lauffhter.] 
Evidently  their  conversation  did  not  connne  it- 
self exclusively — as  it  should  have  done — ^to 
shorthand,  and  so  that  association  vanished  into 
thin  air.  Well,  I  am  glad  to  know  that  you 
have  now  an  Association  which  I  believe  will 
be  the  pioneer  of  a  very  great  organization 
throughout  the  British  Empire. 

Mr.  Gregg  then  gave  an  account  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  system^  in- 
terspersed with  humorous  stories  of  his 
early  struggles.  He  told  how  the  sus- 
taining factor  back  of  him  was  the  very 
intense  belief  that  the  work  in  which  he 
was  engaged  was  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind— for  the  advancement  of  an  art 
which  was  of  great  importance  to  the 
world.  And  it  was  because  of  this  con- 
viction— confirmed  as  it  was  by  many  years 
of  observation  and  experience — that  he  felt 
it  incumbent  on  him  to  carry  on  this  cru- 
sade while  life  lasted.  His  heart  went 
out  to  thousands  of  young  men  and  women 
who  were  struggling  with  the  complications 
and  eccentricities  of  the  old  systems.  It 
was  because  of  this  he  had  decided  to  do 
what  he  could  to  place  the  Gregg  system 
within  the  reach  of  the  young  people  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Mr.  Gregg  gave  an 
inspiring  account  of  the  wonderful  prog- 
ress of  the  system,  not  only  in  America, 
but  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  After 
teUbig  about  the  speed  records  made  by 
writers  of  the  system  in  the  contests,  and 
particularly  by  Mr.  Swem,  he  said: 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  here  in  England  we 
have  some  writers  of  Gregg  Shorthand  who  can 
accomplish  things  that  are  notable.  Opposite 
me  I  see  reporting  these  proceedings  a  young 
man  who  has  done  a  wonderful  thing  in  gaining 
this  Cup.  You  have  heard  the  story  of  how 
that  Cup  was  won  and  of  the  unfavorable  con- 


ditions under  which  Mr.  Crockett  worked.  It 
was  a  very  modest  statement,  because  he  left 
out  one  factor  that  was  perhaps  as  detrimental 
as  any  other;  that  was  the  consciousness  that  so 
much  depended  on  him  and  that  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  hostility  and  prejudice.  It  is  very 
easy  to  be  br^ve  and  cool  in  a  crowd  that  is 
with  you,  but  it  Is  quite  a  different  thing  to 
be  calm  and  self-possessed — and  to  win — ^in  a 
crowd  that  is  against  you  [Applause],  that 
requires  courage  and  sterling  qualities.  Mr. 
Crockett  won  under  these  conditions  against 
twenty-four  contestants  on  their  own  fidd,  in 
London,  after  a  trying  journey  and  with  a 
Board  of  Judges  consisting  exclusively  of  Pit- 
manic  teachers.  I  call  that  a  splendid  achieve- 
ment [Applause]  and  I  hope  that  other  writers 
may  be  inspired  by  Mr.  Crockett's  example  to 
go  and  do  likewise. 

Mr.  Gregg  then  explained  his  plans  for 
popularising  the  system  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  Mr. 
Jakeman,  Mr.  Morris,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ba- 
laam, and  others  who  had  kept  the  flag 
flying.  He  appealed  to  those  present  to 
"participate  in  this  renaissance  of  the 
Gregg  Shorthand  Movement."     He  said: 

In  helping  it  forward,  you  are  serving  hu- 
manity and  relieving  the  burdens  of  countless 
thousands  of  young  people,  putting  them  on  the 
road  to  success  such  as  they  could  not  achieve 
with  the  complicated  methods  hitherto  in  vogue. 
I  am  not  saying  anything  derogatory  to  any 
other  system  except  that  what  was  good  may 
be  bettered.  I  have  an  infinite  respect  for  the 
old  horse-car  in  which  I  used  to  ride  in  Liver- 
pool in  my  day,  but  I  would  not  ride  in  them 
to-day  when  I  have  these  fine  electric  trams 
to  use. 

I  want  to  explain  my  very  deep  sense  of 
the  compliment  you  have  paid  me  in  being  here 
to-night  and  my  appreciation  of  the  interest 
you  are  taking  in  the  cause  of  shorthand  prog- 
ress. Before  closing  I  want  to  convey  to  you 
the  good  wishes  and  fraternal  greeting  of  the 
writers  of  Gregg  Shorthand  in  America— 
which  so  many  of  them  wished  me  to  expre^ 
to  you — a  clasp  of  hands  across  the  sea,  in 
a  common  cause  and  a  common  belief.  [Loud 
and  continued  applause.] 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Chairman,  Mr. 
Gregg  was  requested  to  express  to  the 
members  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Associa- 
tion of  America  the  appreciation  of  the 
greeting  and  to  convey  to  the  American 
writers  of  the  system  the  hearty  good 
wishes  of  their  English  cousins  for  the 
success  of  the  highest  representation  of 
our  common  language. 

After  votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Gregg, 
and  to  the  Chairman,  the  meeting  closed 
with  an  informal  reception. 
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Some  of  the  Pioneers  of  Gregg  Shorthand 


Mr.  Fred  H.  Spragg;  first  student  of 
Gregg  Shorthand.  (Began  May  11^  1888 
— from  sheet  lessons). 

Mr.  Joseph  Jakeman,  Sr.^  Liverpool^  Eng- 
land; first  teacher  of  Gregg  Shorthand. 

Mr.  J.  Carlisle  McCleery  (Deceased) ; 
the  second  student  of  Gregg  Shorthand^ 
and  the  first  to  advocate  it  in  the  pub- 
lic press. 

Miss  Emma  A.  Tibbetts;  first  proprietor 
of  an  American  business  school  (Salem 
Commercial  School^  Salem^  Mass.)^  to 
adopt  Gregg  Shorthand  (November^ 
1898). 

Miss  Emma  Smith  (now  Mrs.  George  P. 
Lord)^  Salem^  Mass.;  first  teacher  of 
Pitman  shorthand  in  America  to  change 
to  Gregg  Shorthand. 

Mr.  Victor  Frazee  (now  Principal  of  a 
Grammar  School^  Providence,  R.  I.) ; 
first  to  teach  Gregg  Shorthand  in  a  pub- 
lic high  school. 

Mr.  Frank  Rutherford;  first  to  teach 
Gregg  Shorthand  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  first  to  give  blackboard  demon- 
strations with  it. 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Deason;  first  to  demon- 
strate the  high-speed  possibilities  of 
Gregg  Shorthand  by  writing  two  hun- 
dred words  a  minute  for  over  six  min- 
utes in  a  public  hall  within  eighteen 
months  of  the  publication  of  the  system 
(Qctober  11,  1889). 

Mr.  George  Watson,  Chicago;  first  to  teach 
Gregg  Shorthand  in  Canada. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Mielly,  New  Orleans;  first  to 
teach  Gregg  Shorthand  in  the  Southern 
states,  and  third  in  the  whole  country 
to  teach  it. 

Mr.  Robert  T.  Bowie;  first  to  establish  a 
class  in  Gregg  Shorthand  in  London, 
England. 

Miss  Henrietta  Johnston;  first  Pitman 
teacher  in  Canada  to  change  to  Gregg 
Shorthand  (then  teaching  in  Forest 
City  Business  College,  London,  Ont.). 

Rabbi  Solomon  Schindler,  Boston;  first 
member  of  a  School  Board  to  advocate 
the.  introduction  of  Gregg  Shorthand 
in  the  public  schools,  when,  in  1893,  in 
a  speech  before  the  Board  of  Education 
in   Boston,  he  said,   "I   feel   sure   that 


Gregg  Shorthand  will  become  the  rul- 
ing system  in  this  country." 

Mr.  Judson  P.  Wilson,  President  of  Wil- 
son's Modem  Business  College,  Seattle, 
Washington ;  first  school  proprietor  west 
of  the  Mississippi  to  adopt  Gregg  Short- 
hand. 

Mr.  Walter  Rasmussen,  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
first  person  to  teach  Gregg  Shorthand 
in  the  Northwest. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Van  Wert;  first  to  establish  an 
American  shorthand  magazine,  the 
Gregg  Writer,  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  Gregg  Shorthand. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Miller,  New  York;  first 
president  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  As- 
sociation of  America,  and  one  of  the 
first  of  the  Pitmanic  teachers  to  change 
to  the  system.  In  his  address  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Associa- 
tion, he  said,  "Never  has  anything  in 
education  opened  the  door  of  possibility 
so  wide  to  the  masses  as  Gregg  Short- 
hand. .  .  .  Nothing  in  shorthand 
has  ever  occurred  like  it  before,  and 
its  possibilities  are  unknown.  A  bril- 
liant future  lies  before  Gregg  Short- 
hand not  only  in  this  country,  but  in 
all  English-speaking  countries  on  the 
face  of  the  globe." 

Mr.  John  M.  Morrison,  Christchurch,  New 
Zealand ;  first  to  introduce  Gregg  Short- 
hand in  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  J.  Wyn  Irwin,  Christchurch,  New 
Zealand;  first  to  take  up  the  work  of 
Mr.  Morrison,  and  carry  it  forward  to 
great  success. 

Mr.  Philip  C.  Baines,  Brisbane,  AustraUa; 
first  to  introduce  Gregg  Shorthand  in 
Australia  (1889),  and  the  first  to  pub- 
lish a  magazine  in  the  characters  of  the 
system  (the  Queensland  Light-Liner). 

Mr.  Richard  G.  Scanlan,  Toowoomba,  Au- 
stralia; first  Pitmanic  t«^cher  in  Au- 
stralia to  change  to  Gregg' ^hG^rtftknd. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Westbrook,  President  of  West- 
brook  Commercial  Academy,  Glean,  N. 
Y.;  first  proprietor  of  a  business  school 
in  New  York  to  adopt  Gregg  Shorthand. 

Mr.  Walter  F.  Nenneman,  Chicago;  first 
employee  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Com- 
pany in  Chicago,  now  Treasurer  of  the 
Gregg  Publishing  Company. 
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Mr.  J.  VV^  Westervelt,  London^  Ont. ;  pro- 
prietor of  first  Business  College  in 
Canada  to  adopt  Gregg  Shorthand. 

Miss  Pearl  A.  Power;  first  person  regularly 
employed  to  write  plates  for  the  Gregg 
Writer. 

Mr.  Edward  Nichols^  Boston;  first  practi- 
cal and  experienced  Pitmanic  writer  in 
America  to  change  to  Gregg  Shorthand. 

Mr.  J.  Stewart^  Boston;  superintendent 
of  the  first  institution  of  any  kind  in 
America  to  introduce  Gregg  Shorthand 
(Boys'   Institute  of  Industry^  Boston). 

Mr.  Raymond  P.  Kelley;  first  public 
demonstrator  of  the  high-speed  possi- 
bilities of  Gregg  Shorthand^  and  first 
secretary  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Co. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Moothart,  Farmington^  Mis- 
souri; first  school  proprietor  in  Ohio 
(where  he  resided  at  that  time)^  to 
adopt  Gregg  Shorthand. 

Holy  Redeemer  School^  Portsmouth,  Ohio; 
first  Catholic  school  in  America  to  adopt 
Gregg  Shorthand. 

St.  Aloysius  College,  London;  first  Catho- 
lic College  in  England  to  adopt  Gregg 
Shorthand  (under  instruction  of  Rev. 
O.  J.  Foley). 

Mr.  John  M.  Hill,  Oklahoma  City;  first 
practical  writer  of  Pitmanic  shorthand 
and  school  proprietor  in  Missouri  to 
adopt  Gregg  Shorthand. 

Senor  Camilo  E.  Pani,  Mexico;  first  to 
adapt  Gregg  Shorthand  to  a  foreign 
language. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Howard;  first  Pitmanic  teacher 
in  California  to  change  to  Gregg  Short- 
hand. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Howland;  first  to  teach  Gregg 
Shorthand  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  (in 
the  famous  Oahu  College,  Honolulu). 

Mr.  Paul  G.  Duncan;  first  winner  of  the 
Gregg  Teacher's  Medal. 

Mr.  Fred  H.  Gurtler;  first  professional 
reporter  using  Gregg  Shorthand  in 
Chicago,  and  first  to  demonstrate  the 
superiority  of  Gregg  Shorthand  in  speed 
and  legibility  by  winning  the  Miner 
Medal  in  competition  with  fourteen 
other  contestants. 

Miss  Salome  L.  Tarr;  first  to  establish 
highest  record  for  accuracy  on  solid, 
non-court  matter  in  a  public  contest, 
99.4  per  cent  perfect  (Miner  Medal 
Contest,  Washington,  D.  C,  1910). 


Mr.  Charles  L.  Swem;  first  to  establish  the 
highest  record  for  accuracy  (99.8  per 
cent  perfect),  on  solid,  non-court  mat- 
ter in  the  contests  of  the  National  Short- 
hand Reporters'  Association,  and  the 
first  writer  of  shorthand  in  the  world 
of  his  age  and  experience  to  establish 
a  record  of  237  words  a  minute  on 
jury  charge  and  268  on  testimony.  Also 
first  Gregg  writer  to  be  appointed  per- 
sonal stenographer  and  official  reporter 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Thomas  P.  Scully,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
first  teacher  employed  as  assistant  to 
Mr.  Gregg  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  D.  D.  Mueller,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  first 
prominent  teacher  of  Pitmanic  shorthand 
in  Southern  Ohio  to  adopt  Gr^g  Short- 
hand. 

Mr.  James  Oppenheim,  New  York;  first 
student  of  Gregg  Shorthand  in  New 
York  (1896),  to  be  awarded  a  priie 
by  Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  Oppenheim  was 
then  14  years  of  age.  Mr.  Oppenheim 
is  now  a  famous  author.  Shorthand 
proved  a  stepping-stone  to  his  success. 

Miss  Paula  E.  Werning;  first  to  win  the  C. 
S.  R.  Certificate  (Certified  Shorthand 
Reporter),  New  York,  under  examina- 
tion, also  first  to  establish  a  record  of 
absolute  accuracy  in  a  public  speed  con- 
test (Baltimore,  1910). 

Mr.  A.  St.  Clair  Humphrys,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne ;  first  to  teach  Gregg  Shorthand 
in  the  north  of  England. 

Mr,  P.  Murray,  Belfast,  Ireland;  first  in 
Ireland  to  teach  Gregg  Shorthand. 

Mr.  Ernest  W.  Crockett;  first  Gregg 
writer  in  England  to  win  a  shorthand 
contest  (the  Junior  Shorthand  Cham- 
pionship, 1912,  in  competition  with 
twenty-four  writers  of  the  Pitman  sys- 
tem). 

Mr.  T.  J.  Risinger;  first  proprietor  of  a 
business  school  in  Central  New  York 
to  adopt  Gregg  Shorthand. 

Mr.  John  I.  Levin,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  first 
Gregg  writer  to  be  appointed  reporter  of 
Congressional  committees,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

The  test  of  excellence  in  a  profession  is 
excellence  of  performance. — LouU  D. 
Brandies. 
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Miscellaneous  Correspondence 

(The  key  to  this  plate  will  be  given  next  month.) 
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The  Last  Message  From  the  Secretary  of  the  G.  S.  A. 


Membership  Fee 

DO  not  confuse  the  G.  S.  A.  member- 
ship with  the  Testimonial  enroll- 
ments. The  membership  fee  in  the 
G.  S.  A.  is  $1.00  per  year.  This  year  this 
fee  covers  the  cost  of  the  testimonial  en- 
rollment, so  that  every  member  of  the  G. 
S.  A.  in  good  standing  is  entitled  to  have 
his  name  placed  on  the  Testimonial.  All 
contributions  should  be  sent  before  July  1 5 
to  the  following  address  of  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer: 

Miss  Pearl  A.  Power, 

c/o  W.  Chicago  Park  Commissioners, 
Union  Park,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Out  of  Town  Guests 

We  have  had  numerous  inquiries  from 
teachers  who  have  never  visited  Chicago 
and  who  must  necessarily  travel  alone, 
from  their  home  dty.  This  need  not 
prevent  anyone  from  coming,  however,  as 
t|iere  will  be  a  local  committee  whose  duty 
it  will  be  to  provide  for  the  accommodation 
of  out-of-town  guests  from  the  time  they 
reach  the  city;  so  that  during  their  stay 
in  Chicago,  they  may  be  relieved  of  every 
unnecessary  responsibility. 

As  this  committee  will  have  much  to 
look  after,  we  would  kindly  ask  that  all 
those  expecting  to  attend  the  convention 
9end  in.  iheir  names  at  once  to  the  secre- 
tary; also,  any  particulars  concerning  ac- 
commodations desired,  when  they  expect  to 
arrive,  how  long  a  time  they  expect  to  be 
here,  whether  or  not  they  intend  to  remain 
through  the  National  Shorthand  Reporters' 
Convention  to  be  held  here  the  following 
week,  also  at  the  LaSalle  Hotel,  and 
which  it  will  be  well  worth  while  to  stay 
over  to  attend. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  stop  at  a  hotel 
if  you  do  not  wish  to.  Those  desiring  other 
accommodations  can  be  nicely  provided 
fo-r  if  we  know  in  time. 

f 

Social  Features 

Don't  forget  our  social  features !  There 
will  be  a  reception  on  Monday  evening. 
The  banquet  and  dance  will  be  Thursday 
evening,  probably;  and  other  entertain- 
ments are  being  arranged  which  we  cannot 
explain  definitely  at  this  time.  All  we 
shall  say  is  that  there  is  a  week  of  pleas- 


ure and  profit  ahead  of  everyone  who  is 
fortunate  enough  to  be  with  us.  Better 
come! 

Another  Word  as  to  Hotels 

The  rates  offered  by  the  LaSalle  Hotel, 
the  headquarters  for  the  coming  conven- 
tion, and  also  the  coming  meeting  of  the 
National  Shorthand  Reporters'  Associa- 
tion, to  be  held  the  week  following,  are 
as  follows: 

Rooms  with  bath,  $2.00  per  day,  and  up. 
Suites  of  2  rooms  each  with  one  large 
connecting  bath: 

I  person  in  each  room,  $4.00;  $2.00 

each  person. 
4  persons,  $6.00;  $1.50  each  person. 
3  persons,  $5.00. 

Our  Friends  Abroad 

In  sending  in  membership  fees  and 
testimonial  letters,  our  friends  abroad  have 
been  as  responsive  and  enthusiastic  as  our 
writers  who  are  more  closely  identified 
with  the  work  at  home. 

We  aknowledge  with  thanks,  their  kim 
words  and  contributions. 

Kind  Words 

Miss  Marjorie  Cole,  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
writes  us  as  follows: 

Every  month  since  the  idea  of  the  Silver 
Jubilee  was  suggested,  I  have  intended  to  foi^ 
ward  my  small  contribution  toward  the  realitt- 
tion  of  the  slogan:  9,500  members.  I  hope  1 
am  not  too  late,  for  it  will  be  something  to  be 
proud  of,  to  feel  that  one's  name  is  enrolled 
among  such  a  noble  army  of  forward  movers.  1 
surely  want  to  have  my  littie  part  in  this  fitting 
testimonial  to  Mr.  Gregg.  ...  I  am  still 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  the  Asso- 
ciation will  hold  some  of  its  meetings  in  New 
York,  so  that  we  Easterners  may  have  a  littk 
fuller  share  in  the  proceedings. 

From  Mr.  J.  J.  Klinglesmith,  Salem 
Commercial  School,  Salem,  Mass.: 

I  am  enclosing  $5.00  for  the  Memorial  Fund. 
I  am  Sony  I  cannot  attend  the  Silver  JubOee 
of  Gregg  shorthand,  but  I  have  to  work  during 
the  month  of  August  I  hope  I  have  Gregg 
enthusiasm,  Gregg  loyalty,  Gregg  faith,  and 
Gregg  ideals.  I^lieve  that  the  meel  of  time 
will  soon  make  Gregg  Shorthand  unlvenaL  If 
there  is  anything  in  my  power  that  will  help 
this  Silver  Jubilee  along,  except  my  being  it 
Chicago,  be  free  to  command  me. 

[We  certainly  feel  indebted  to  Mr.  Klingle^ 
smith  for  this  expression  of  interest  and  enthus- 
iasm.   His  letter  was  one  of  our  first  responses. 
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We  have  credited  him  with  membership  for  one 
yea^  in  the  Association,  and  placed  the  balance 
to  tftc  credit  of  the  Testimonial  Fund.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  one  so  willing  and  so  inter- 
ested in  Gregg  things  cannot  be  present  at  the 
convention.  He  has,  however,  the  hearty  thanks 
and  well  wishes  of  the  Association.] 

From  Miss  Grace  McClellan^  Astoria 
Business  College^  Astoria^  Oregon: 

We  were  delighted  to  receive  your  notification 
of  the  6th  and  have  enlisted  all  the  students  who 
have  been  in  our  department  except  those  who 
are  not  in  the  city  at  the  present  time.  Every- 
one responded  readily  and  gladly,  because  we 
think  Just  as  much  of  Gregg  Shorthand  out 
here  on  the  Pacific  Coast  as  any  of  you  Eastern 
people  think  of  it.  Here's  hoping  that  the 
Jubilee  Convention  will  be  the  largest  conven- 
tion of  its  kind.  Our  only  regret  is  that  we 
are  so  far  away  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
attend. 

From  Miss  Vera  M.  Warriner,  Welland 

Business  College^  Welland^  Out. : 

I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  to  play  a  small  part 
in  the  Testimonial  album.  We  all  want  to  be 
a  part  of  it,  although  there  are  comparatively 
very  few  of  us,  as  the  school  is  still  young. 
All  the  students  have  taken  such  an  interest, 
and  are  delighted  that  they  have  the  privilege, 
in  any  way,  of  showing  their  appreciation  of 
Mr.  Greg^s  efforts.  I  have  never  organised 
any  society  where  th^"  students  have  l^n  so 
eager  to  become  a  part  of  it;  I  only  wish  there 
were  more  in  our  town. 

From  Mr.  S.  P.  Brown,  Virginia  Com- 
mercial and  Shorthand  College,  Lynch- 
burg, Va. : 

I  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  induce  our 
students  to  co-operate  with  us  in  making  the 
Silver  Jubilee  the  most  notable  event  in  the 
history  of  the  shorthand  world.  Nothing  would 
afford  me  more  pleasure  than  to  be  present  at 
this  great  celebration  of  Gregg  shorthand,  and 
meet  the  writers  of  this  wonderful  system;  and 
do  honor  to  Mr.  Gregg  out  of  appreciation  for 
what  he  has  done  for  young  people  who  are 
ambitious  for  stenographic  honor,  and  for  the 
great  cause  of  shortiiand  progress.  May  your 
efforts  be  crowned  with  success. 

From  Miss  Lucy  BuUen,  St.  Catherines 
Business  College,  St.  Catherines,  Ont.: 

For  a  system  that  in  America  has  not  reached 
its  majority,  Gregg  Shorthand  has  made  a  phe- 
nomenal record,  and  I  hope  and  believe  it  will 
soon  become  the  Standaid  System.  With  all 
best  wishes  for  a  grand  shorthand  celebra- 
tion. .  .  . 

[Our  friends  in  Canada  are  by  no  means 
asleep!  Miss  Bullen  accompanied  her  letter 
with  a  list  of  seventeen  names.  Miss  Vera  M. 
Warriner,  of  the  Welland  Business  College, 
Welland,  Ont,  recently  sent  us  thirty-ei^t 
names — a  splendid  showing!  We  are  grateful 
to  both  Miss  Bullen  and  Miss  Warriner  for 
their  efforts.] 


Miss  Myrtle  McDaniel,  of  the  Drake 
College,  Newark,  N.  J.,  contributed  seven- 
ty-six names,  with  regrets  that  she  was 
unable  to  send  more!  You  have  done 
your  share.  Miss  McDaniel,  and  we  thank 
you.  If  every  one  could  do  half  as  well 
at  this  time,  our  Testimonial  Roll  would 
soon  be  complete. 

Our  good  friend.  Miss  Emma  H.  Hagen- 
stein,  sends  us  a  list  of  nineteen  names, 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  is  a  very 
good  showing.    She  writes : 

The  request  for  signatures  for  the  testimonial 
from  the  High  School  at  Rock  Springs,  Wyo., 
came  too  late  for  me  to  look  after  the  matter 
personally.  I  asked  one  of  the  students  to  take 
charge  of  it,  and  I  herewith  enclose  draft  for 
$4.75  for  the  nineteen  signatures  which  he 
obtained. 

We  are  grateful  to  Miss  Hagenstein 
for  making  this  effort,  and  appreciate  her 
kindness.  This  may  be  a  suggestion  for 
other  teachers  who  received  the  testimonial 
blank  too  late  for  signature  before  the 
close  of  school. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  form  for  the 
Testimonial  was  not  issued  about  a  month 
sooner,  as  so  many  teachers  write  us  that 
their  school  is  closed  for  the  summer  and 
their  pupils  are  scattered,  and  in  many  in- 
stances it  is  impossible  to  reach  them. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  high  schools, 
who  represent  a  large  percentage  of  our 
writers. 

These  letters  are  but  a  sample  few  of  the 
many  we  are  receiving  daily.  The  letters 
themselves  are  testimonials  well  worth 
having.  They  are  accompanied  by  lists 
of  names  ranging  in  number  from  ten  to 
seventy-five.     Our  Roll  is  progressing. 

Important 

As  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  order 
for  the  engraving  of  the  testimonial  several 
weeks  before  the  convention,  we  would  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  receiving  the 
names  to  be  enrolled  without  fyicther  deUy. 
All  names  to  be  included  in  the  testimonial 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  by 
July  15  at  the  latest. 

In  sending  remittances  for  the  G.  S.  A. 
or  the  Testimonial,  please  send  Dollar  Bill 
or  Money  Order,  as  there  is  a  charge  of 
ten  cents  exchange  on  checks  from  out  of 
town  banks. 
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Program 

G.  S.  A.  Convention,   August  11-15,  1913 


Monday,  August  11 

A.  M. 
Registration  and  getting  acquainted. 

2:00  to  5:00  P.  M. 
Address  of  Welcome. 
Response. 

President's  Address. 
Appointing  of  Committees. 
Announcements. 

8:00  P.M. 
Informal  Reception: 

Awarding     of     Diplomas     to     Summer 

Normal  Class. 
Entertainment  and  Refreshments. 


Tuesday,  August  12 

9:30  to  12:30  A.  M. 

The  Points  I  Emphasise  in  Teaching 
Typewriting — Mrs.  Ida  McL.  Cutler, 
Cutler  Business  School^  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Address:  Mr.  C.  V.  Oden,  Underwood 
Typewriter  Company,  New  York  City. 

Address:  Mr.  H.  C.  Spillman,  Remington 
Typewriter  Company,  New  York  City. 

Address  by  Mr.  Gregg: 

Invention  of  Gregg  Shorthand  and  Its 
Early  Struggles, 

2:00  to  5:00  P.  M. 

Present  Trend  of  Shorthand  Teaching, 

Course  of  Study  in  High  School — Clyde  I. 
Blanchard,   High  School,  Ottumwa,  la. 

Co-operation  Between  the  Commercial 
High  School  Teachers  and  Other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty, 

Round  Table  Discussion. 

Shorthand  as  an  Instrument  for  Mental 
Development. — Dr.  John  F.  Forbes, 
Rochester  Business  College,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


Wednesday,  August  13 

9:30  to  12:30  A.  M. 
Teachers'  Medal  Contest. 
Address  by  Mr.  Gregg: 

The  Publication  of  Gregg  Shorthand  in 
the  United  States  Twenty  Years  Ago, 

2:00  to  5:00  P.  M. 

General    Discussion    of    Presentation    of 
Lessons. 


Ten-Minute  Review  of  Contest  by  Gold 
Medal  Winners  of  Past  Three  Years. 

Methods  and  Materials  Used  in  Advanced 
Dictation. — ^A.  N.  Hirons,  Gary  Busi- 
ness College,  Gary,  Ind. 

Discussion  lead  by  J.  A.  Bowers,  Bowers' 
Private  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Thursday,  August  14 

9:30  to  12:30  A.  M. 

Before  and  After;  Being  a  Discussion  on 
the  Training  of  Stenographers  Under 
the  Old  Plan,  Compared  with  the  New, 
— Mr.  H.  M.  Munford,  Highland  Park 
College,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Requisites  of  Stenographers  vs.  Commer- 
cial Schools — Mrs.  £.  A.  Kennedy,  Su- 
perintendent of  Employment  Depart- 
ments, Remington  Typewriter  Company^ 
New  York  City. 

Address  by  Mr.  Gregg: 

The  Shorthand  World  To-day, 

2:00  to  5:00  P.  M. 

Open. 

8:00  P.  M. 

Silver  Jubilee. 

Address  by  Mr.  Gregg. 

Banquet. 

Entertainment. 


Friday,  August  15 

9:30  to  12:30  A.  M. 

A  Practical  Demonstration  in  Shorthand 
Penmanship. 

Demonstration  of  Gregg  Shorthand:  In 
Spanish;  in  French;  in  German. 

Some  Important  Phases  in  Speed  Develop- 
ment,— J.  A.  Williams,  Official  Court 
Reporter,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Shorthand  Speed  Demonstration. 

2:00  to  5:00  P.  M. 

Our  Successes   and   Failures   During  the 

Past  Year,     (Round  Table). 
What  I  Want  to  Know.    (Round  Table). 
Awarding  of  Medals. 
Business  Meeting:    Election  of  Officers. 


^^f€  learner  aa(f 
k   His  Problems 

HS        A  DcMnoHiK  c 
l^~~.        k*  John  R  9' 


Little  Talks  to  the  Beginning  Stenographer — II 

By  Rupert,  P.  SoRelle 


The  Power  of  Little  Things 

SOMEONE  has  said  that  by  devoting 
half  an  hour  a  day  earnestly  and  pur- 
posefully to  some  one  thing  for 
less  than  a  year,  one  may  become  a  spe- 
cialist in  that  particular  thing.  That  is 
conceivably  true.  Half  an  hour  a  day  does 
not  seem  much  time — moat  of  us  would  re- 
gard it  as  an  absolutely  inadequate  time 
in  which  to  do  anything  big.  It  is — taken 
by  itself.  But  it  is  what  we  accomplish  in 
these  apparently  short  half  hours  day  after 
day  that  finally  grows  into  the  big  thing. 

What  do  yon  do  with  the  spore  half 
hours  during  the  business  dayf  It  is  a 
little  thing  to  know  the  names,  initials 
and  addresses  of  the  principal  customers 
of  the  house,  but  it  is  a  big  thing  to  the 
"boss"  if  you  con  prompt  him  when  he  is 
puzzling  to  recall  some  of  them.  It  is  a 
little  thing  to  be  able  to  turn  to  a  certain 
letter  in  your  notebook,  to  find  a  letter  in 
the  file,  to  supply  a  missing  word,  or  to 
decide  upon  its  spelling,  to  decide  the 
propriety  of  a  construction,  to  be  at  your 
post  when  wanted — hut  in  their  combined 
utility  these  are  big  things.  It  is  the  ac- 
cumulation of  knowledge  on  a  multitude  of 
little  things  connected  with  your  business 
that  makes  your  services  valuable.  It  is 
keeping  the  eyes  and  ears  open — not  pry- 
ing into  things- — but  maintaining  a  whole- 
some,  wholehearted  attitude  toward  busi- 
ness by  studying  the  details,  lifting  the 
load  from  your  employer,  that  kieeps  send- 
ing little  wireless  messages  to  him  that 
yoa  are  worthy  of  bigger  things. 

Your  Work  and  the  Pay  Envelope 

If  you  work  merely  for  the  pay  that 
comes  in  your  envelope  at  the  end  of  the 


week,  you  are  rearing  a  barrier  that  in 
time  will  be  impossible  to  beat  down.  You 
shut  off,  with  invisible  webs  of  steel,  all 
avenues  to  advancement.  Your  value  is 
set  at  not  how  much  time  yon  put  in  at  the 
task,  but  tehat  t/ou  aeeomplith.  To  do 
more  than  is  expected  of  yon  is  to  win  dis- 
tinction; to  do  less  is  to  seek  oblivion. 
Work  that  is  done  for  the  sheer  joy  of 
achievement  is  the  only  kind  that  brings 
the  really  rich  reward.  It  also  brings 
the  material  reward.  Business  is  not  a 
philanthropy.  Yonr  work  must  show  a 
profit.  To  win  in  it  you  must  enlist  as 
power,  not  as  dead  weight 
Cheerfulness 

Cheerfulness  is  an  asset  in  business.  But 
there  is  a  sharp  distinction  between  cheer- 
fulness and  silliness.  There  is  nothing 
that  retards  the  effective  running  of  the 
business  machine  more  than  the  grampy 
individual  who  owes  the  world  a  grudge 
and  tries  to  "take  it  out"  on  everyone  that 
comes  within  his  range.  Cheerfulness  is  a 
tonic.  It  brings  in  the  sunshine,  sends  the 
glooms  scurrying  to  their  boles,  and 
charges  the  air  with  contagious  dynamic 
force.  There  is  no  room  in  the  business 
world  for  the  grouch — it  pities  him,  but 
shuns  him.  All  the  world  loves  the 
optimist. 

Doing  a  Thing  Without  Being  Told 

That  simply  means  initiative.  No  mat- 
ter what  sort  of  position  you  have,  there 
will  always  be  thousands  of  opportunities 
to  exercise  your  powers  of  initiative — and 
"the  world  reserves  its  greatest  prize  for 
the  man  with  initiative."  Cultivate  the 
power  to  do  things  that  need  to  be  done 
without  waiting  for  someone  else  to  take 
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Cities  of  Over  25.000  Population— 1910  Census 

[Reprinted  by  Request.] 

Names  and  addresses  are  often  dictated  very  rapidly,  especially  when  they  occur  in  the  body 
of  a  letter.  A  business  man  respects  the  ability  of  a  stenographer  who  is  able  to  put  down  names 
and  addresses  in  shorthand  instead  of  laboriously  scribbling  them  in  longhand.  Every  stenographer 
should  be  able  to  write  the  names  of  the  states  and  cities  in  shorthand — and  without  hesitancy. 


c 

Akron 
Albany 

O-^ 

Allentown 

.^— 

Altoona 

C^      9"^ 

Amsterdam 

a-^ 

AtlanU 

T* 

Atlantic  City 
Auburn 

—y 

Augusta 

c^-tf' 

Aurora 

^--' 

Austin 

Baltimore 
Battle  Creek 
Bay  City 
Bayonne 

Berkeley 
Birmingham 

^  ^ 

"Binghamton 

Bloomington 
Boston 

Bridgeport 
Brockton 

Brookline 

^ 

Buffalo 
Butte 

^ 

Cambridge 
Camden 

.-^ 

Canton 

y^ 

Cedar  Rapids 

<^-^ 

"Charleston 

<^--' 

Charlotte 

^—^ 

^Chattanooga 

^ 

Chelsea 

^ 

Chester 

^^        Chicago 
^       Chicopee 


"^-T 


Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Clinton 

Colorado  Springs 

Columbia 

Columbus 

Council  Bluffs 


'^  Covington 

y^^~^  DaUas 

^  Danville 

fZ  Davenport 

y^       Dayton 
y*^    Decatur 

^^      Denver 

Des  Moines 

Detroit 
y^     Dubuque 
Duluth 

Easton 

East  St.  Louis 

Elgin 

Elizabeth 


^ 


y 


r 

•-^—'^^Elmira 


El  Paso 

Erie 

Evansville 

Everett 

Fall  River 

Fitchburg 

L^  Flint 

^       Fort  Wayne 

^       Fort  Worth 


i 


^ -^  Galveston 

.--^P^T^rand  Rapids 
tireen  Bay 
Hamilton 
cL^       Harrisbuig 

^^    Hartford 

^^c^^     Haverhill 

t^  Hazleton 

C>-     Hoboken 

^—a^    Holyoke 
•^j""^    Houston 

♦*^    Huntington 
--^?^   Indianapolis 

t^      Jackson 
^y      Jacksonville 
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the  initiatiye.  You  will  find  thousands  of 
people  who  will  say^  after  a  thing  has 
been  done^  "why,  I  Uiought  of  that — ^but." 
Initiatiye,  to  be  effectiye,  must  be  backed 
by  decision  and  action.  Study  the  partic- 
ular problems  in  the  line  of  work  in  which 


you  are  engaged  and  see  just  how  much 
you  can  aid  in  the  solution  by  taking  upon 
yourself  to  decide  and  act  upon  your  de- 
cision. The  power  will  grow,  your  judg- 
ment will  be  sharpened,  and  your  power 
for  seryice  will  be  infinitely  increased. 


O0O 

A  Technical  Vocabulary 

By  Rupert  P.  SoRelle 


THE  real  test  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
stenographer  from  the  yiewpoint  of 
technical  knowledge  is  the  ability  to 
write  correctly  and  without  hesitation  any 
ordinary  word  he  encounters.  This  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  his  shorthand  ef- 
ficiency is  based.  The  ability  to  do  this 
comes  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
word-building  principles  backed  by  plenty 
of  practice  in  applying  them  on  yarious 
kinds  of  matter.  Such  ability  can  neyer 
be  dispensed  with  because  new  words — at 
least  words  that  are  new  to  the  writer — 
will  constantly  crop  up  in  the  dictation  and 
proye  a  source  of  trouble  if  the  stenog- 
rapher does  not  possess  facility  in  writing 
new  words  from  principle.  Constant  re- 
yiews  of  the  principles,  accompanied  by 
practice  on  the  examples  giyen  in  the 
Manual j  are  essential  to  conserye  the 
writer's  facility  in  execution  and  to  keep 
the  principles  of  the  system  in  mind. 

But  there  is  another  dass  of  words  that 
mns.t  also  be  giyen  consideration  by  the 
beginner.  These  are  what  are  called 
"technical"  words.  In  eyery  business 
there  are  a  number  of  words  and  phrases 
that  are  peculiar  to  it,  and  to  that  extent 
they  become  technical.  For  example,  in 
the  railroad  business  we  haye  such  words 
as  "schedule,"  "terminal,"  etc.,  and  in  the 
real  estate  business  "abstract,"  "chattels," 
"parcel,"  and  so  on.  The  stenographer 
in  the  railway,  the  real  estate,  or  any  other 
office,  must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
technical  words  of  the  business.  The  task 
of  the  beginner  would  be  yastly  simplified 
if  he  knew  beforehand  what  sort  of  busi- 
ness it  would  fall  to  his  lot  to  engage  in, 
for  then  he  could  deyote  himself  to  learning 
the  words  and  phrases  with  which  he 
would  haye  to  deal  eyery  day.     Since  he 


rarely    ^yer    knows    this    beforehand,    he 
must  be  ready  for  anything. 

By  takihg,  as  a  nucleus,  a  list  of  words 
peculiar  to  the  most  common  lines  of  busi- 
ness actiyity  and  becoming  familiar  with 
these,  he  can  place  himself  in  a  position 
to  do  effectiye  work  in  any  of  these  from, 
the  start.  With  such  lists  mastered,  he 
can  add  to  them  from  time  to  time  as  the 
occasion  may  require,  and  when  he  goes 
out  into  business  one  of  the  first  things 
he  should  do  is  to  look  up  the  preyious 
correspondence,  the  catalogs,  booklets,  and 
other  literature  issued  by  the  firm,  and 
familiarize  himself  not  only  with  the  busi- 
ness itself  but  with  all  the  terms  that  are 
peculiar  to  it.  Most  of  these  words  will 
be  written,  of  course,  by  simply  applying 
the  principles  of  the  system,  but  some  of 
the  words  and  especially  the  phrases  can 
be  treated  as  "special"  and  shorthand 
forms  constructed  that  will  enable  the 
writer  to  deal  with  them  quickly  and  ac- 
curately. Numerous  examples  of  this  kind 
of  yocabulary  building  haye  been  giyen  in 
the  magazine  from  time  to  time. 

Suppose  you  were  a  stenographer  in  an 
automobile  factory  or  sales  agency,  and 
constantly  encountered  the  terms  "plan- 
etary transmission,"  or  "self-starter," 
"electric  self-starter,"  or  "Timken  bear- 
ings." It  would  be  a  waste  of  effort  to 
write  the  phrases  out  eyery  time  they  oc- 
curred. Nothing  would  be  simpler  than 
to  indicate  "planetary  transmission"  by 
"p"  with  an  intersecting  "t" ;  "self-starter" 
by  the  prefix  for  "self"  with  another  "s" 
under  it;  "electric  self-starter"  with  the 
"e"  joined  in  accordance  with  Par.  9; 
"Tiinken  bearings,"  Tim — k,  with  a  joined 
"b"  and  so  on.  A  list  of  the  words 
with  the  shorthand  outline  should  be  made 
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-^ 


3^ 


r 


r 


New  Haven 
New  Orleans 

Newport 

y     New  Rochelle 

"    Newton 

.      New  York 

/  Niagara  Falls 


"^ 


7 


Norfolk 

Nozristown 
Oakland 
Oklahoma  City 

Omaha 
Orange 


^  Oshkosh 

^^  Pasadena 

^  Passaic 

</^  Paterson 

^^'^  Pawtucket 

^^    Peoria 
^^^  Perth  Amboy 
•ilx>    Philadelphia 
Pittsburg 


t 


^     Pittsfield 

C^--^  PorUand 
^^-*-  Portsmouth 


-^ 


Z^ 


d. 


Seattle 
Sheboygan 


^ 


Shenandoah 
Shreveport 
Sioux  City 

Somerville 
South  Bend 

"^  o    South  Omaha 
C^     Springfield 

^9-     Spokane 

..^^'-I^^Stamfoid 

c^      Superior 

^-'^    Syracuse 

Tacoma 

Tampa 

Taunton 

Terre  Haute 

Toledo 

Topeka 

Trenton 

Troy 

Utica 

Waco 

Waltham 

Warwick 
Washington 

Waterbury 

Waterloo 

Watcrtown 

•^-^'     Wheeling 

-^        WichiU 

Wilkes-Barre 

Williamsport 

Wilmington 

Woonsockct 

Worcester 

Yonkers 

^S^^    York 

•-■^^    Youngstown 

c^,      Zanesville 


r 
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up^  and  this  should  he  included  in  your 
form  book  for  reference  of  the  other  ste- 
nographers who  may  be  called  upon  to  read 
your  notes. 

Constructive  work  of  this  kind  serves 
two  purposes.  It  keeps  alive  an  interest 
in  further  progress  in  your  shorthand  and 
it  makes  you  immensely  more  valuable 
and  efficient  in  the  work  you  are  doing. 
Besides^  it  is  highly  educative^  for  the 
student  should  not  only  know  the  correct 
word-form  but  should  also  know  what  the 
word  means.  This  latter  feature  is  of  very 
great  importance  because  intelligent  work 
can  only  be  done  when  you  know  the  mean- 
ing of  what  you  write.  In  some  lines  of 
work  the  terms  used  would  be  absolutely 
unintelligible  to  the  average  stenographer 


unless  they  had  been  studied  beforehand. 

As  a  starter  on  the  work  on  these  tech- 
nical words  and  phrases^  we  shall  begin  in 
this  number  of  the  magazine  lists  of  words 
that  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  different 
lines  of  business.  The  most  common  words 
have  been  selected  in  each  instance  in  or- 
der to  provide  a  list  that  will  be  generally 
useful.  The  lists  will  be  by  no  means  ex- 
haustive because  of  the  extent  of  technical 
words  in  some  businesses.  Our  first  list 
will  be  "Words  Used  in  the  Railroad 
Business." 

We  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  from 
readers  of  the  department  who  are  al- 
ready in  positions^  lists  of  words  and 
phrases  that  they  are  using.  Credit  will 
be  given  for  all  lists  published. 


Words  Used  in  the  Railway  Business 


accommodation 

acetylene 

air  brake 

angle  bars 

arc  light 

auditor 

baggage 

Bcddwin 

berch 

biUets 

bill  of  lading 

block-signal 

boudoir 

box  car 

brake  beam 

brakeman 

broad-gage 

buffet 

caboose 

cane  fabric 

casings 

casualties 

channel 

clearance 

coach 

collision 

conunodities ' 

commutation 

tickets 
commuter 
compartment 


competition 

compressor 

concrete 

conductor 

consignee 

consignment 

construction 

Corliss 

coupler 

demurrage 

derailment 

dining-car 

disbursements 

double-track 

draw-bar 

Edison 

elliptic  springs 

embargo 

en  route 

express 

fast  freight 

fetro-manganese 

flagman 

flat  car 

flyer 

foreman 

forgings 

fusee 

gang 

gas-tank 

girder 


gondola  car 

grading 

hydraulic 

"I"  beams 

icing 

insulated 

interchange 

Interstate  Com- 
merce   Commission 

intenirban 

Jackscrew 

Jessop 

jib  crane 

junction 

knuckles 

lap-welded 

limited 

locomotive 

lubricant 

machine  shop 

maintenance  of 
way 

Merchants  De- 
spatch 

mileage 

motive-power 

motor 

negotiable 

official  classifica- 
tion 

officials 


overcharge 

perishable 

Pintsch   gas 

piston 

pivoted 

preferred  stock 

pressure  gauge 

Pullman 

rebuilds 

receivers 

refrigerator 

re-tired  wheels 

right  of  way 

riveting 

roadbed 

rolling  stock 

round-house 

scalper 

schedule 

seamless 

semaphore 

siding 

siphon  tanks 

slid-flat  wheels 

snow-plow 

solicitor 

standard  gauge 

standardization 

stateroom 

stay-bolt 

steel 


storage 

structural 

superheater 

superintendent 

tariff 

telegraph 

terminal 

terminus 

tie-plate 

ties 

Titanium  rails 

tonnage 

torpedo 

trackage 

traffic 

train-master 

transcontinental 

transmission 

transportation 

trespassing 

truss  rod 

trust-plate 

tubular 

turntable 

undercharge 

underframe 

vestibule 

viaduct 

way-bill 

wrecking  trucks 

yards   ' 
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Rochester  High  School  Girls  Do  Some  Technical  Reporting 


THE  National  Asaociation  of  Music 
Teachers  which  met  in  Rochester 
last  April,  vas  reported  by  two 
students  in  the  High  School.  In  answer 
to  a  call  for  stenographic  assistance,  the 
girls  were  sent  from  the  business  depart- 
ment of  the  high  school.  The;  understood 
they  were  simply  to  take  down  a  few  let- 
ters in  shorthand,  bat  found  instead  that 
they  were  expected  to  report  the  speakers 
who  spoke  without  manuscript. 

"The .  Secretary   of   the    Associatios   of 
Supervisors  called  up  my  office  one  day 
and  asked  for  a  student  to  help  her  with 
some  shorthand  work,"  writes  Mr.  F.  G. 
Nichols,     Director     ot     Business 
Education  in  the  Rochester  Pub- 
lic Schools.     "I  did  not  talk  with 
her  personally  and  therefore  did 
not  understand  that  she  wanted  a 
student    to    report    the    meeting. 
Upon  learning  that  she  had  called, 
I  went  to  the  shorthand  room  and 
asked  the  first  two  girls  I  met  to 
go  to  the  meeting  place  and  take 
dictation    for  Miss   Cook.      Upon 
their  arrival  at  the  convention,  the 
girls  were  escorted  to  the  front  of       Um  f. 
the  room  and  told  that  they  were 
expected  to  sit  on  either  side  of  the  presi- 
dent and  report  the  meeting." 

The  "first  two  girls"  Mr.  Nichols  met 
happened  to  be  Miss  Mabel  Evarts  and 
Miss  Alice  Sheefer.  They  did  not  require 
any  coaxing  to  undertake  the  disguised 
task,  although  had  they  known  what  they 
were  to  face,  Mr.  Nichols'  invitation  might 
not  have  been  so  quickly  accepted.  It  is 
not  the  usual  thing  for  students  to  be  called 
upon  to  report  a  convention,  especially 
where  the  addresses  are  of  a  technical  na- 
ture, but  we  entertain  the  belief  that  these 
young  ladies  would  have  promptly  fol- 
lowed their  teacher's  instructions  even  if 
they  had  known. 

Miss  Evarts  and  Miss  Shaefer  proved 
themselves  fully  qualified  as  reporters. 
They  demonstrated  their  excellent  train- 
ing by  turning  in  an  accurate  transcript  of 
the  addresses  they  reported,  and  what  is 
still  more  to  their  credit  they  received  no 
assistance  in  transcribing  their  notes. 
They  displayed  a  womanly  independence 


here  that  should  win  them  more  than  the 
ordinary  success.  With  such  credit  did 
they  acquit  themselves  that  they  received 
the  hearty  praise  of  both  Director  Nichols 
and  Miss  F.  H.  Klein,  their  capable  in- 
structor. 

The  technical  nature  of  the  matter  may 
be  determined  by  a  glance  at  the  following 
extracts  taken  from  the  transcript,  a  copy 
of  which  we  received  through  the  interest 
and  courtesy  of  Director  Nichols: 

When  a  diild  learns  various  elements  of  the 
creative  eonditians,  some  of  them  are  so  diffi- 
cult  and   so  complex   that  all   the   preparation 
and  all  the  devices  of  pedagogical  method  must 
be  brought  to  l>ear  to  their  utmost  skill  and 
technique  in  order  to  lead  the  child 
into  these  complicated  pathways  that 
are    required    to   master    certain    ele- 
ments of  the  curriculum,  but  that  is 
absolutely  untrue  of  artistic  apprecia- 
tion.     There   is    no    complicated     or 
elaborate  system  or  method.  We  hare 
I    just  one  simple  condition  of  contact. 
I    The  human  soul  is  so  constituted  on 
the  side  of  appreciation  that  it  will 
respond   with   an   appreciatioa   which 
will  lay  hold  of  the  superior  and  ex- 
clude  the   inferior,   and   that  process 
will  go  inevitably  to  the  limit  of  the 
capacity  of  the  Individual  by  just  the 
I.  Klub       repeated  contact,  the  repeated  stimu- 
lus  over  and   over   again.    It  is  tme 
that  the  soul  is  sensitive  but  among  all  the  arts 
it  is  pre-eminently  true  of  music.    It  is  true  of 
pictorial  art,  it  is  true  of  every  other  sort  of  art, 
but   it   is   pre-eminently   true   that   the   soul   is 
sensitive  in  this  respect  to  the  sppredstion  of 
superior  music.    I  have  seen  among  my  friends 
numbers    of   them    who    have    testified    in   the 
strongest  possible  way  that  by  Just  the  pres- 
ence of  a  pianola  in  their  own  home  without 
any  particular  musical  capacity  they  have  been 
conscious  of  the  steady  power  of  appredalion 
and   find   themselves   more   able   to   appreciate 
and   enjoy   it,    witile   the    taste    for   iinperfeet 
music  fell  away. 

How  would  you  like  to  be  called  out  of 
class  and  asked  to  report  a  speaker  who 
indulged  in  sentences  of  that  kind?  It 
isn't  the  easiest  matter  to  start  with  upon 
one's  stenographic  career,  is  it?  Here  is 
another  paragraph: 

The  Victrola  with  all  its  ImperfectioDS  and 
all  its  crudenesB,  has  made  this  an  extoidrd 
revelation,  that  Is,  in  this  respect  we  have  never 
supposed  that  any  mechanism  in  the  world 
could  express  the  inner  life  of  the  human  spirit 
But  we  have  found  Uiat  a  steel  plate  can  take 
from  the  vocal  organs,  with  all  the  heauW  of 
e^ipression   which   they   possess,   the   very  light 
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of  the  aoiil  poured  Into  them;  can  tske  that  and 
reproduce  the  Bymp^thj  in  that  voice  to  some 
extent,  can  produce  every  modulation.  Indeed, 
it  is  a  revelation  that  the  mechanical  is  not 
necessarily  and  absolutely  separated  from  the 
spiritual. 

These  extracts  are  taken  from  the  sten- 
ographically  reported  address  of  Professor 
Forbes  of  the  University 
of  Rochester  on  "Music 
Regarded  from  the  Stand- 
point of  Social  Value." 
'  Professor    Forbes    spoke 

without    manuscript    and 
tiis  address  was  followed 
by    a   discussion   in    the 
MuEL  EviRTi        form    of    a    round    table. 
These    discussions  ,  were 
also  taken  down  by  Miss  Evarts  and  Miss 
Shaefer. 

In  spite  of  the  difficult  matter  and  the 
embarrassment  of  the  occasion,  we  are  in- 
clined  to  think  the  girls  enjoyed  the  ex- 
perience. Their  handling  of  the  situation 
speaks  volumes  for  the  stenographic  schol- 
arship of  both  Miss  Evarts  and  Miss 
Shaefer,  and  also  does  honor  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Miss  Klein. 

In  the  practical  world  where  accuracy 
alone  deals  oat  the  prizes,  such  an  un- 
expected success  must  be  very  gratifying 


to  these  young  ladies  who  are  still  pur- 
suing their  school  days.  If  they  can  ac- 
curately record  the  words  from  the  lips  of 
so  exacting  «  speaker  as  Professor  Forbes 
before  they  have  blossomed  into  pro- 
fessional reporters,  what  may  not  be  ex- 
pected of  them  when  they  enter  the  arena 
in  earnest? 

We  congratulate  both  Mr.  Nichols  and 
Miss  Klein  on  having  in  their  classes  stu- 
dents like  these  who  reflect  a  credit  upon 
their  teaching,  which  must  be  highly  pleas- 
ing to  them  as  it  certainly  is  to  us. 

In  his  letter  to  us,  Mr.  Nichols  says: 

These  rirls  are  only  two- 
through  their  second  year 
and  I  consider  that  they  did 
themselves  credit.  So  far  as 
1  know,  they  were  given  no 
help  In  getting  out  their 
transcript,  and  as  the  matter 
is  technical.  It  is  safe  to  as- 
sume that  they  were  able  to 
insert  nothing  that  was  not 
said  by  the  speakers. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Nichols  was  aucr  m.  SHAinm 
Supervisor  of  Commer- 
cial Education  for  the  State  of  New  York 
before  being  made  Director  of  Business 
Education  at  Rochester.  Gregg  Shorthand 
has  been  taught  in  the  Rochester  High 
School  for  two  years. 


O0O 

The  Speed  Contest 


THE  present  series  of  contests  for  ac- 
curacy and  speed  in  shorthand,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  National 
Shorthand  Reporters'  Association,  was  be- 
gun in  1909.  These  contests  are  open  to 
the  English' speaking  world.  The  prize 
awarded  to  the  victor  is  a  beautiful  silver 
loving  cup.  Possession  of  this  trophy  car- 
ries with  it  the  title,  "Champion  Shorthand 
Writer  of  the  World." 

The  winners  have  been  as  follows:  In 
1909,  Willard  B.  Bottome;  1910,  Clyde  H. 
MarshaU;  1911  and  1913,  Nathan  Behrin; 
all  of  New  York  City.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  deed  of  gift  the  winner  of  three 
consecutive  contests  may  retain  the  cup 
permanently,  so  if  Mr.  Behrin  can  win 
this  year  this  particular  series  will  close. 

Certificates  for  speed  and  accuracy  are 
also   granted  by  the  Association  to  those 


who  make  satisfactory  transcripts  of  tests 
taken  at  the  rate  of  150  words  a  minute 
and  upward.  These  certificates  are  of  real 
value  and  are  highly  prized  by  the  holders. 

The  next  contest  will  be  held  some  time 
during  the  week  of  August  18,  at  the  Chi- 
cago convention,  the  exact  date  to  be  an- 
nounced later.  A  copy  of  the  rules  gov- 
erning the  contest,  and  other  information 
may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Coijtest  Committee. 

Those  desiring  to  enter  the  contest  this 

year  are  requested  to  enroll  not  later  than 

August  1,  in  order  that  the  Committee  may 

have  time  to  make  necessary  arrangements. 

J.  E.  Fuller,  Sec. 

SPEED  CONTEST  COMMITTEE, 
Goldey  College, 
Wilmington,  Del. 
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Mirage 

[For  key,  see  O.  G.  A.  Dept.,  May  number] 
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"Order  of  Gregg  Artists" 

clan  cociipoieJ  of  (nutic  vvriia^  of  ihe  lyneia  whidi  h»  for  iii  object  the 

dcvelopmenl  of  tiHtoy  in  writing.     This  drputmttn  a  the  official 

fpokumui  of  the  cUn.      Conducied  by  Alice  L  EUnne,  O.  G.  A., 

32  S.  Wabcrfi  Avenue,  Chicago,  to  w*iom   all  communicatioti* 

relating  lo  thii  depanment  ihould  be  addrened. 


HOW  TO  BBCOMB  A  MEMBICK  OP  THB  O.  O.  A.: 
Make  two  coplH  of  the  article  "O.  G.  A.  Test"  in  your 
Terr  bett  ahortkand.  Send  one  copy  to  (he  Etlitor  of  Ihia 


If  r 


willbt 


"  which  will  appear  it 

"Dpr  poBSeviefl    the  nt 

rarded  ai 


I  publlahed  111 

bera.  An  eiamlnation  fee  of  twcnty-flve  c 
aeeompany  *our  teat.  A  teat  (a  food  only  unt 
of  the  month  followlni  date  of  publication. 

TTie  O.  a.  A.  It  a  aelecl  company  of  artUts. 
berahlp  la  gnuited  01 


onaWe  artistic  1 

b-y  for  merolierahlp 


Youm 


iTorth  you 


The  emblem  of  the  clan  la  a  trianfle  enclosing 
charaetera  O.  O.  A.  The  left  aide  of  the  trlanile  atn 
tot  "theewy."  the  rllht  aide  fbr  "accaracy"  and  the  I 
for  "beauty"  >- the  three  qualities  that  (o  to  malie 
artbtk  writlnc. 


EVES  I  waa  surprised!  Of  course  we 
know  that  nothing  daunts  Gregg- 
ites,  but  I  must  confess  that  I 
had  a  pretty  strong  feeling  of  doubt  when 
we  selected  the  article  "Mirage."  It  is 
difficult  matter — and  particularly  for  those 
who  have  been  out  of  school  for  any  length 
of  time,  but  the  number  of  papers  received 
was  appalling.  The  list  of  successful  ones 
is  a  little  shorter  than  nsual,  but  that  was 
to  be  expected.  However,  we  sincerely 
hope  that  the  corrections  made  and  the 
suggeatioDS  offered  will  be  of  benefit  to 
those  of  you  who  failed  on  this  test,  and 
that  you  will  let  us  hear  from  you  again  just 
as  soon  as  you  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
take  advantage  of  our  criticisms.  We  are, 
as  usual,  giving  you  the  authoritative  plate 
and  expect  every  one  of  you  to  compare 
the  copy  you  retained  with  the  shorthand 
given  in  the  department.  It  is  really  es- 
sential— that  is,  if  you  want  to  profit  from 


sending  in  the  test — that  you  keep  a  copy 
of  your  notes  as  directed  in  the  heading  of 
the  department  for  you  may  not  always  be 
able  to  remember  just  what  outline  you 
used.     Don't  forget  that. 

A  Word  About  the  Silver  Jubilee 

The  Silver  Jubilee  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  celebration  of  Uie  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  publication  of 
Gregg  Shorthand.  You  have  all  been 
reading  about  it.  It  seemed  to  the  O.  G. 
A.  committee  that  the  Order  would  wish 
for  some  representation  and  we  accord- 
ingly wrote  each  member  in  regard  to  the 
matter.  The  letter  was  sent  to  every  mem- 
ber on  the  list,  but  because  we  realise  that 
we  were  a  little  late  in  reaching  those  for 
whom  we  had  nothing  but  a  school  address, 
we  are  going  to  try  to  tell  you  about  it 
now.  Won't  you  read  the  letter — those  of 
you  who  did  not  get  it  in  the  regular  mail 
— and  then  write  us?  If  you  could  by 
any  chance  get  yonr  remittance  to  us  by 
the  fifteenth  of  tfie  month,  then,  of  course, 
your  name  will  be  placed  on  the  Jubilee 
Roll,  but  if  you  can't  do  that,  you  can 
surely  get  your  dollar  here. in  time  to  be 
listed  in  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Association 
which  will  entitle  you  to  a  printed  report 
of*  the  proceedings.  You  don't  want  to 
miss  that  report.  It  is  as  interesting  as 
any  story-book  and  a  great  deal  more  ben- 
eficial than  most  of  them.  Here  is  the 
letter: 


Shorthand  Association  towards  maldDK  1 
S£th  anniversai?  of  the  publication  of  Gregg 
Shorthand  the  biggest  thing  in  the  history  of 
shorthand,  for  certainty  you  have  been  read- 
ing the  fnteresting  articles  which  have  appeared 
In  the  late  Issues  of  the  magoxine.  I  have  time 
for  only  a  short  letter  to  each  of  yon,  and  1 
want  to  come  to  the  point  without  a  great 
volume  ol  preliminary  remarks. 
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It  is  just  this;  Don't  you  think  there  ought' 
to  be  some  representation  of  the  Order  of  Gregg 
Artists  in  this  celebration?  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  testimonial  to  be  presented  to  Mr. 
Gregg  ought  to  contain  the  name  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Order;  that  we  ought  to  be  amply 
represented  along  with  the  other  great  bodies 
who  are  doing  so  much  in  this  direction.  Let 
me  tell  you  more  about  what  we  are  doing, 
so  that  you  will  understand  what  I  want  you 
to  do. 

•It  was  at  the  last  convention  of  the  Gregg 
Shorthand  Association  in  Spokane  that  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  "arrange  and  prepare 
a  celebration  for  the  Silver  Jubilee  Anniversary 
of  Gregg  Shorthand."  This  committee  ren- 
dered a  report,  in  which  it  heartily  endorsed 
the  idea  of  the  celebration,  and  recommended 
that  a  testimonial  to  the  author  of  the  system 
be  prepared  and  signed  by  all  teachers  and 
writers  of  Gregg  Shorthand.  It  is  this  testi- 
monial in  which  I  think  we  ought  to  partici- 
pate. The  fee  for  membership  in  the  Testi- 
monial Association  has  been  placed  at  twenty- 
five  cents.  Membership  will  entitle  you  to 
bavins;  your  name  included  in  the  ''Jubilee 
Roll,  °  and  you  will  also  receive  an  illustrated 
copy  of  the  Jubilee  Souvenir,  which  will  con- 
tain a  full  list  of  the  members  and  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  celebration.  Let  me  add  that  you 
will  count  that  souvenir  among  your  most  prized 
treasures. 

Of  course,  if  you  have  already  registered 
with  any  of  the  local  testimonials  which  the 
schools  are  preparing,  you  need  not  join  us, 
but  at  any  rate,  write  me. 

Some  of  you  will  want  to  mount  one  step 
higher  and  join  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Asso- 
ciation. The  membership  fee  is  only  one  dol- 
lar, which  entitles  you  not  only  to  a  place  on 
the  Jubilee  Roll,  but  also  to  a  complete  steno- 
graphic report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention. Send  your  remittance  to  me.  I  will 
see  that  it  is  turned  over  to  the  proper  de- 

1>artment  and  that  you  personally  are  not  neg- 
ected.  And  please  hurry !  It  will  take  time  for 
the  preparation  of  the  testimonial,  you  know. 
All  names  should  be  in  my  hands  by  July^  5, 
if  possible. 

The  Order  has  assumed  vast  proportions. 
Let's  not  fail  on  this.  We  want  to  show 
what  we  can  do,  and  with  your  help,  we  can 
have  a  representation  in  the  testimonial,  of 
which  we  will  all  be  proud. 

Cordially  yours, 

And  we  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  acknowledge  with  heartfelt  thanks  the 
prompt  response  from  those  whom  the  let- 
ter reached.  The  dollars  and  quarters 
have  come  in  very  rapidly,  and  we  are  be- 
ginning to  feel  sure  of  a  goodly  representa- 
tion on  the  "Roll."  You  will  each  receive 
a  receipt  for  your  membership  fee.  Just 
now  it  seems  impossible  to  acknowledge 
every  remittance  by  a  personal  letter. 


A  Few  Letters  From  Our  Members 

Mr.  Walter  Edw.  Lindig,  of  Flatbush, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  writes  in  part: 

I  am  in  hearty  concordance  with  your  views 
on  the  subject  of  having  the  ''Order  of  Gregg 
Artists"  represented  in  the  Silver  Jubilee  An- 
niversary Celebration  of  Gregg  Shortiiand. 

I  believe  in  the  old  adage:  "In  Union  there 
is  strength,"  and  I  think  it  the  duty  of  every 
Gregg  writer  to  assist  in  this  praiseworthy 
work.     •     ♦    ♦ 

After  teUing  us  a  little  of  his  work  in 

starting  the  study  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  Mr. 

Lindig  closes: 

As  I  would  like  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Gregg  Shorthand  Association,  I  enclose  one 
dollar  to  that  end. 

Another  interesting  and  encouraging  let- 
ter comes  from  Mr.  Emil  M.  Winter,  of 
Madison,  Wis.     He  says: 

I  have  noted  the  contents  of  your  esteemed 
letter  of  the  96th  very  carefully,  and  certainly 
feel  that  you  are  going  at  the  work  tooth  and 
nail  to  make  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  Gre«rir  Short- 
hand a  celebration  whidi  will  be  the  finest 
shorthand  demonstration  ever  had  in  the  his- 
tory of  our,  or  any  other,  system. 

I  feel  confident  that  this  splendid  letter  of 
yours  will  stir  up  quite  a  few  of  the  writers 
to  immediate  action,  and  considerably  swell 
the  Jubilee  Roll.  I  have  been  tr3ing  to  induce 
a  few  Gregg  writers  to  participate  in  the 
event,  but  regret  to  say  that  the  enthusiastic 
spirit  does  not  exist  with  eveiy  writer  as  it 
should. 

Mr.  Winter  continues  by  saying  that  he 
will  be  glad  to  do  everything  he  can  to 
benefit  the  cause. 

There  is  a  student  of  Gregg  Shorthand 
up  in  Portland,  Me.,  who  never  fails  us. 
His  name  is  Mr.  Walter  S.  Harmon.  He 
has  sent  us  the  O.  G.  A.  test  every  month 
since  the  department  was  opened.  Cer- 
tainly his  letter  proclaims  him  to  be  an  en- 
thusiastic member  of  the  Order: 

I  was  somewhat  pleased  ta  get  your  letter 
concerning  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Association 
and  the  Silver  Jubilee  Anniversary.  Certainly  1 
shall  be  pleased  to  have  my  name  on  the 
Jubilee  Roll,  even  though  I  didn^t  suppose  that 
I  had  reached  that  dignity  in  Shorthand.  1 
enclose  my  O.  G.  A.  test  with  the  necessary  fee 
of  twenty-five  cents;  also  the  dollar  for  mem- 
bership to  the  Shorthand  Association. 

Won't  we  have  an  army  of  O.  G.  A.  Gregg- 
ites.  You  have  certainly  helped  me  a  great 
deal  with  my  shorthand  work.  Isn't  it  good 
to  be  a  real  Greggite? 

And  indeed  Mr.  Harmon  is  a  red 
Greggite.  It  would  be  interesting  for  yon 
to  see  bis  notes  last  September  as  compared 
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with  the  shorthand  he  sends  in  to-day. 

And  still  another  has  faith  in  us:  Mr. 
Noel  Dauphinais^  of  Winnipeg^  Man.^ 
writes  that  it  will  be  sufficient  compensa- 
tion to  receive  the  complete  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  convention  and  "as  jou 
say  you  will  see  to  it  that  I  am  not  neg- 
lected, I  send  you  my  hearty  thanks  in 
advance." 

And  so  on !  We  have  selected  these  let- 
ters at  random,  but  every  one  is  just  as 
full  of  feeling  and  the  spirit  of  loyalty  as 
those  from  which  we  have  quoted. 

What  the  Certificate  Means  to  Some 

All  along  we  have  tried  to  impress  upon 
you  that  you  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  your  membership  in  the  Order  means 
something  besides  the  mere  possession  of 
the  certificate.  And  this  letter  from  Miss 
Alberta  Way,  of  Fergus  Falls,  Minn.,  con- 
vinces us  that  we  have  been  more  or  less 
successful  in  our  efforts.  Her  first  para- 
graph is  about  her  membership  in  the  G. 
S.  A.;  then  she  says: 

I  just  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I  enjoy 
having  my  O.  G.  A.  certificate  and  pin,  and 
I  am  veiy  proud  of  both  of  them.  I  have 
been  talking  to  several  other  Gregg  writers 
in  town  here  and  think  possibly  I  can  get 
them  to  try  for  membership  in  the  Order.  I 
should  like  to  have  a  local  Order  here,  but 
can't  do  that  unless  there  are  other  members 
in  town  besides  myself. 

Also  I  should  just  like  to  mention  the  fact 
that  whenever  I  make  a  careless  outline  in 
shorthand  it  reminds  me  of  my  certificate,  and 
the  fact  that  I  have  to  live  up  to  that  now 
is  a  great  incentive  to  me  in  my  ordinary 
work. 

How  many  of  you  are  like  Miss  Way? 
Enthusiastic  enough  to  go  about  compelling 
your  friends  to  join  the  Order  .^  Good  luck 
to  you,  Miss  Way.  We  are  anxious  to  help 
you  out. 

The  Order  To-day 

By  the  by,  when  we  sent  out  our  letter 
about  the  Testimonial  Association  to  our 
members,  we  had  occasion  to  count  our 
members  and  we  found  a  list  of  approx- 
imately twelve  hundred ! !  Isn't  that  a  rec- 
ord for  a  year.^  Indeed  it  is  less  than  a 
year  since  the  Order  was  started.  We  an- 
nounced it  in  the  September,  1912,  num- 
ber, but  the  first  list  was  not  published  un- 
til November.  And  we  have  still  one  more 
issue  to  count  before  the  volume  closes. 


Words  aren't  a  bit  satisfactory  when  we 
try  to  make  use  of  them  to  tell  you  how 
much  we  appreciate  the  loyal  and  hearty 
support  accorded  us  by  the  teachers  and 
pupils  and  general  subscribers.  But  you 
all  understand  how  deeply  we  feel.  You 
all  know  that  we  have  tried  to  show  our 
appreciation  by  being  of  real  benefit  to 
you;  and,  furthermore,  that  we  are  going 
to  continue  our  efforts  in  this  direction  until 
we  have  built  up  the  biggest — and  best,  of 
course — organization  that  is  possible  with- 
in the  realm  of  human  endeavor. 

And  another  thing  has  occurred  to  us. 
A  number  of  our  letters  were  returned  be- 
cause the  members  had  moved  and  left  no 
change  of  address  with  the  postal  authori- 
ties. If  you  change  your  place  of  resi- 
dence, won't  you  please  be  sure  to  notify 
us — regardless  of  how  long  you  have  been 
listed  in  the  Order  .^  This  will  enable  us 
to  keep  our  records  up  to  date  and  you 
will  never  miss  any  of  the  good  things  that 
come  up  from  time  to  time  and  of  which  we 
may  wish  to  notify  you.  Don't  forget  that ! 
It  is  important.  There  isn't  anybody  listed 
who  doesn't  want  to  keep  in  close  touch 
with  us — of  that  we  are  sure. 

And  now  we  aren't  going  to  be  hard  on 
you  this  month.  The  selection  from  the 
Literary  Digest  is  excellent  material  for 
showing  up  your  shorthand! 


The  O.  G.  A.  Test 

Poetry  and  Profits 

The  tradition  that  he  who  serves  the  muses 
must  be  content  with  rewards  other  than 
financial  is  rather  startlingly  confirmed  by  a 
recently  published  letter  from  Robert  Browning 
to  the  officials  of  the  British  Inland  Revenue. 
Although  this  letter  was  written  in  1880,  when 
the  poet  was  sixty-eight  and  his  reputation  had 
long  been  established,  it  reveals  the  fact  that 
the  profits  he  derived  from  his  poetry  were 
negligible,  if  indeed  he  was  not  actually  out 
of  pocket.  Most  of  his  work,  he  says,  was 
published  at  his  own  expense,  which  "was  never 
repaid."  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  he 
did  not  sell  his  poems  to  magazines  before  pub- 
lishing them  in  book  form,  and  that  the  posses- 
sion of  "a  little  independence"  relieved  him  of 
any  necessity  of  exploiting  his  gift  financially. 
Commenting  on  this  letter.  The  Bellman  (Min- 
neapolis)  remarks: 

"It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  had 
Browning  not  possessed  private  means  a  callous 
world  would  have  allowed  the  poet  to  starve 
to  death  in  a  garret    Under  the  spur  of  neces- 
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sily,  his  methods  both  of  writing  and  of 
publishing  would  no  doubt  have  been  radically 
different  As  it  was,  he  deliberately  turned  his 
back  on  the  mercenary  side  of  his  calling.  *1 
write  poenos,*  he  says,  'and  no  prose  whatever, 
having  never  in  my  life  written  one  line  for  a 
newspaper,  review,  periodical  of  any  kind — 
with  a  single  exception  in  the  case  of  a  maga- 
sine  ten  years  ago  or  more.'  The  exception 
was  a  poem  written  for  a  charity,  which  derived 
five  hundred  dollars  from  its  publication.  'My 
poems,'  he  adds,  'are  unpopular  and  unsalable, 
being  only  written  for  myself  and  a  certain 
number  of  critics  whose  approbation  is  satis- 
faction enough.' 

**Had  the  poet  chosen  to  exploit  his  wares 
he  could,  no  doubt,  have  made  a  bare  livelihood ; 
but  when  all  allowances  are  made  for  his  in- 
difference to  pecuniary  reward,  the  result  is 
sufficiently  astonishing.  His  reputation  had 
long  been  established,  and  Browning  societies 
were  busy  up  and  down  the  land  burning  in- 
cense to  their  hero  and  dissecting  and  tor- 
turing his  verses.  From  the  sale  of  his  works 
in  this  country,  where  they  had  a  wide  vogue, 
it  is  true  that  on  account  of  inadequate  laws 
of  copyright  he  received  no  profits;  but  even 
so,  one  would  have  supposed  that,  however  far 
he  was  from  being  a  'popular*  poet,  he  would 
have  met  with  sufficient  appreciation  in  Eng- 
land to  have  secured  him  a  modest  competence. 

"The  moral  seems  to  be  that  which  Alfred 
Koves  recently  preached  to  us  and  which 
he  himself  has  put  into  practice  with  no  small 
degree  of  success,  that  a  poet,  if  he  is  to 
re^ve  the  pecunianr  recognition  to  which  he 
is  entitled,  must  adopt  the  business  methods 
that  are  applied  to  any  other  profession,  not 
excluding,  let  us  whisper  it,  tne  sweet  uses 
of  advertising.  Only  thus,  unless,  like  Brown- 
ing, he  happens  to  possess  'a  little  independ- 
ence,' can  he  escape  the  traditional  lot  of  poet — 
a  garret  in  his  lifetime — and  the  Hall  of  Fame 
after  his  death." 

From  The  Literary  Digett. 

List  of  New  Members 

Flossie  AUen,  Samia,  Ont.,  Can. 
Vincent  Anglen,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Harvey  R.  Aslipg,  Abilene,  Kans. 
G.  M.  Barrow,  Bonne  Terre,  Mo. 
£.  D.  Beardsley,  Ault,  Colo. 
Delia  M.  Beau,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.    . 
Clarence  Bertch,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Mary  Bluhm,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Cora  Bogart,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Edith  Bowers,  Newark,  Ohio. 
Lillian  Brady,  Hebron,  Ohio. 
R.  G.  Bryant,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Vera  W.  Cate,  Dover,  N.  H. 
A.   C.   Chockalingam,   Singapore,  S.   S.   Ma- 
laysia. 

Mrs.  Lois  Christcnsen,  New  York  City. 
Marie  Clemens,  Massillon,  Ohio. 
Oscar  Cooper,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Florence  Comilsen,  Chicago  Heights,  111. 
Paul  Cosway,  Newark,  Ohio. 


Mabel  Cruickshank,  Samia,  Ont.,  Can. 
Arthur  R.  Culp,  Massillon,  Ohio. 
Ruth  Daubenberger,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
H.  J.  Disque,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Gussie  R.  Duncklee,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
James  R.  Dumell,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Robert  T.  Eichmann,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Mabel  Ekdol,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
H.  G.  Ellis,  Warrensburg,  Mo. 
N.  C.  ElUs,  Salt  Lake  CitTt  Utah. 
Rhuie  Gideon,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Mrs.  M.  R.  Glenn,  Seattle,  Wash. 
P.  R.  Govindasawmy,  Singapore,  S.  S.  Ma- 
laysia. 
Jennie  Hardy,  Joliet,  111. 
Nora  C.  Healjr,  New  York  Cibr. 
George  J.  Helbing,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Alice  Homaday,  Portland,  Ore. 
Delia  M.  Houghton,  Chicago  Heights,  111. 
D.  G.  Hufffaes,  Stone,  Pike  Co.,  Ky. 
Esther  Johnstone,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Otto  Karbusicky,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
Jesse  B.  Kling,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
May  Knight,  Samia,  Ont,  Can.  ^ 
Myrtle  Larsen,  Chicago  Heights,  111. 
John  K.  Lauder,  Kansas  Ci^,  Mo. 
Mary  Laurie,  Samia,  Ont,  Can. 
Mary  Lewis,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Mary  F.  Linen,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Edna  Littler,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 
Enmia  W.  Lund,  Great  Falls,  Mont 
Mrs.  L.  T.  Metcalf,  Menomonie,  Wis. 
Agnes  Miller,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Wm.  J.  Mitchell,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
L.  John  Moore,  Samia,  Ont,  Can. 
Rena  Morgan,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Hannah  B.  Murphy,  Bristol,  R.  I. 
Marjr  L.  Myers,  liarrisburg.  Pa. 
Marion  M.  Pike,  Dover,  N.  H, 
Myrtle  Pilgrim,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Gertrude  Pochter,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Mrs.  Winifred  E.  Pugh,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Charles  Reneau,  Laconia,  N.  H. 
Helen  F.  Ress,  Massillon,  Ohio. 
Evelyn  Richter,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Leola  M.  Robinson,  Bath,  Me. 
Nellie  Rouse,  Los  Anoeles,  Cal. 
Frank  R.  Ryan,  Newark,  Ohio. 
Paul  Ryan,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Lillie  Schwartz,  Oldahoma  City,  Okla. 
V.  B.  Shortsleeve,  Burlington,  Vt 
Vera  SJostrom,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Boyd  R.  Swem,  Ashton,  Mich. 
Salome  L.  Tarr,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
John  Thorstenson,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Andrew  Ramsay  Trotter,  Bristol,  R.  I. 
S.  B.  Trumbull,  Boston,  Mass. 
Helen  Tumer,  New  York  City. 
Vera  M.  Warriner,  Welland,  Ont,  Can. 
Bessie  R.  Weary,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
Elizabeth  Wedick,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Edith  D.  White,  Intemational  Falls,  Minn. 
Hazel  Whitney,  Seattle,  Wash. 
L.  W.  Wilke,  Seattle,  Wash. 
MoUie  E.  Wilson,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Kathleen  Wolfe,  Bootle,  Liverpool,  England. 
C.  H.  Wolters,  Portland,  Ore. 
Lin  Tchi  Xeng,  Singapore,  S.  S.  Malaysia. 
Mary  E.  Ziegler,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


Postcarditis 


OUR  attention  was  called  last  month 
to  the  fact  that  we  do  longer  have 
a  "corner"  on  shorthand  postal 
card  exchanging.  The  idea  has  been 
adopted  for  a  new  department — The  Rapid 
Writer  Department — just  added  to  The 
Philatelic  Wett,  an  old  collectors'  paper, 
published  at  Superior,  Nebraska.  Mr.  M, 
N.  Banker,  of  Halford,  Kansas,  will  edit 
the  department  and  condnct  in  connection 
with  it  correspondence  lessons  in  short- 
hand, so  that  readers  of  the  Wett  who  are 
not  now  shorthand  writers  can  take  ad- 
vantage  of  this  method  of  commnnicating 
with  their  fellow  postcarders.  Mr.  Bunker 
wrote  us,  extending  a  cordial  welcome  to 
members  of  our  circle,  and  has  sent  us  a 
copy  of  the  May  Wett,  containing  the 
initial  installment  of  the  department.  We 
were  glad  to  look  it  over.  "The  Rapid 
Writer  section,"  he  explains,  "is  intended 
primarily  to  extend  the  exchanging  of  post 
cards,  but  more  directly  to  foster  short- 
hand writing."  In  order  to  encourage  that 
feature  of  the  department,  the  shorthand 
courses  have  been  arranged.  Those  of 
you  who  are  collecting  stamps  will  un- 
doubtedly be  interested  in  the  news  of 
stamp  exhibits  contained  in  this  monthly. 
It  deals  with  coins,  stamps,  curios,  post 
cards,  old  fire  arms  and  other  relics.  No 
charge  beyond  the  subscription  price  of' 
the  magazine  (which  will  be  forty-five 
cents  a  year  to  Postcarditis  members  until 
the  proposed  increase  in  the  regular  price 
is  effected)  will  be  made  for  printing  the 
names.  "Last  month  one  list  contained 
enrollments  from  Brasil,  Canada,  England, 
Holland,  Ecuador  and  Switzerland,"  the 
letter  tells  us.  Send  a  stamped  envelope 
to  Mr.  Banker  with  your  request  if  you 
care  for  detailed  information. 

Two  of  our  new  members  are  from  the 


Anglo-Chinese  School  at  Singapore,  about 
which  yon  read  in  last  month's  Gregg 
Writer.  Yon  will  notice  that  they  are 
particularly  interested  in  work  for  estates 
and  plantations.  Southern  stenograpliers, 
take  notice ! 

Mr.  'Whitesell  is  planning  to  take  the 
Civil  Service  examination  as  soon  as  he 
is  past  the  age  limit  (the  fact  that  he  is 
only  seventeen  bars  him  at  present).  His 
name  has  not  been  entered  under  that  head- 
ing, because  we  reserve  it  for  actual  gov- 
ernment employees,  but  he  hopes  to  bear 
from  our  members  in  Uncle  Sam's  force. 

Another  request  to  which  we  calL special 
attention  is  Mr.  Ridburg's,  for  letrers  and 
cards  in  Spanish.  You  will  find  his  ad- 
dress under  "Railway." 

The  request  of  Mr.  Horsey,  for  corres- 
pondence with  writers  connected  with  sea 
food  concerns,  is  the  first  of  that  nature, 
but  we  are  Sure  some  of  our  many  members 
must  be  engaged  in  similar  work. 

Which  reminds  us  of  the  card  Mr. 
Schmidt  sent  in !  Can  you  Imagine  SO,OOQ 
turkeys  together  at.  one  time?  The  card 
shows  the  Turkey  Parade,  held  in  Cuero, 
November  26,  1912 — the  original,  turkey 
trot,  be  says.  There  are  so  many  turkeys 
in  evidence  that  from  our  view  of  the  rear 
of  the  procession  they  totally  eclipse  the 
governor  of  the  state,  who  headed  the  line 
of  march.    An  innovation  surely ! 

Among  other  interesting  cards  received 
this  month,  are  those  of  the  delivery  room 
of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  with  its 
mural'  paintings  representing  Uie  story  of 
Sir  Galahad,  and  of  the  Soldiers'  Monu- 
ment at  Penn  Park,  York,  the  historic 
Pennsylvania  town  which  was  the  seat  of 
the  Continental  Congress  during  1777  and 
1778. 
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The  New  Members 

Civil  Service 

M.  Grudd,  care  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, Washington,  D.  C. 

Law 

Rosalie  E.  Linn,  1807  N.  Aldrich  Ave^  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.  (Scenic  cards  preferred. S 

O.  H.  Schmidt,  Cuero,  Texas.  (Prefers  to 
exchange  scenic  views.) 

Railway 

Birt  Ridburg,  3347  Curtis  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 
(Especially  desirous  of  corresponding  with 
writers  of  Gregg  Shorthand  in  foreign  lan- 
guages, particularly  Spanish.) 

Student! 

Prescott  W.  Harris,  960  Pearl  St,  Stoughton, 
Ma^s.    Brockton  Busine$s  College. 

Emil  M.  Johnson,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Box  89,  Ta- 
coma.  Wash.  Beutel  Bunne$$  College.  (Would 
particularly  like  to  hear  from  foreign  coun- 
tries.) 

Adah  A.  Miller,  1400  N.  11th  St.,  Reading, 
Pa.    McCann't  Busineee  College. 

Marie  E.  Porsch,  1608  Liberty  St,  Erie,  Pa. 
Erie  Businee*  College. 

Pearl  Ramplin,  1313  S  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
(Desires  views  from  New  York  State.) 

General 

Lois  ttown.  Mount  Alford,  via  Boonah, 
QueenslaxiQ,  Australia. 

Callie  B.  Geisler,  Tarentum,  Pa. 

P.  R.  Govindasawmy,  "Free  Press,"  Singa- 
pore, S.  S.,  Malaysia. 

Rufus  N.  Horsey,  9S  Main  St,  Crisfleld,  Md. 

Ruth  H.  Horton,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Nauvoo,  111. 

Hetty  £.  Hutchison,  891  W.  56th  St,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Qiarlotte  IngersoU,  408  Pearl  St.,  Richmond, 
Ind.  (Is  especially  anxious  to  correspond  with 
teachers. ) 

W.  Holcombc  Lear,  1686  Stanton  St,  York, 
Pa.    (Particularly  interested  in  foreign  cards.) 

Harriet  Lipson,  59  Dolphin  Ave.,  Beach- 
mont,  Mass.  (Prefers  to  hear  from  foreign 
countries  and  from  tne  Southern  States.) 

A.  C.  Chockallnga  Mudaliar,  "Free  Press," 
Singapore,  S.  b.,  Malaysia.  ^Would  like  to  hear 
from  writers  on  estates  ana  plantations,  espe- 
cially, or  to  receive  views  of  commercial  schools 
and  colleges,  but  will  reply  to  all.) 

Anna  Olson,  1301  Race  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Wm.  A.  Pomplun,  Greeley,  Colo. 

)^elen  E.  Schneider,  15  Marc  Place,  Astoria, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Elsie  M.  Tausch,  Nauvoo,  111. 

Paris  Whitesell,  Hindsboro,  111.  (Bookkeeper 
and  stenographer.) 

Walter  W.  Williams,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Boonville, 
Ind.  (Wants  to  hear  from  all  Greggites,  es- 
pecially those  in  other  countries.) 

Don't  forget  to  send  in  your  solution  of 
the  "application."  The  contest  will  be 
open  until  July  20  (See  the  June  issue). 


One-Cent  Postage 

(The  key  to  this  plate  will  be  given  next  month.) 
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••Why  So  Many  Girls  Fail 


99 


AN  editorial  under  the  foregoing  title 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  touches  upon  one — 
but  only  one — of  the  real  we^uiesses  in 
the  stenographic  course,  the  lack  of  a 
proper  background  for  the  technical  train- 
ing.   The  Journal  sajs : 

Thousands  of  parents  of  girls  have  been 
misled  by  the  much-advertised  ''short  course** 
in  a  "business  college,**  or  school,  for  the  study 
of  stenography  or  typewriting.  These  parents 
are  attracted  by  the  lure  that  a  six  to  eight 
months'  training  in  these  business  schools,  cost- 
ing a  small  sum  in  ^bsj  payments,  will  fit  a 
girl  for  a  position,  and  tnat  this  position  is 
then  either  "assured**  or  "guaranteed**  by  the 
school.  The  parents  are  hard  pressed,  and  the 
daughter,  usually  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of 
age,  is  taken  out  of  school  and  sent  to  "busi- 
ness college.**  At  the  end  of  six  or  eight 
months  the  girl  is  "graduated,**  is  put  into  a 
six  or  seven  dollar  position — and  fails.  The 
parents  are  grieved,  consider  their  money 
wasted,  and  are  inclined  to  blame  the  girl. 
But  what  is  really  the  matter?  Without  any 
mental  training  at  home  or  at  school  the  girl 
was  expected  to  conquer  either  the  signs  of 
shorthand  or  the  keys  of  the  typewriter.  Sup- 
pose she  does,  what  good  is  the  knowledge? 
The  siffns  of  shorthand  are  nothing  but  sym- 
bols; mey  are  nothing  in  themselves;  just  as 
any  instrument  is  nothing  without  the  operator. 
Stenography  is  a  tool;  it  is  invaluable  as  such. 


but  its  usefulness  depends  upon  the  mind  of 
the  owner.  It  requires  the  resources  of  lan- 
guage behind  it  It  requires  a  trained  mind,  a 
trained  intelligence,  l^at  chance  had  the  ^rl 
to  get  this  tr^ning?  Not  in  school,  for  there 
it  is  not  given,  ^^t  at  home,  for  the  parents 
were  otherwise  busy.  In  the  "business  col- 
lege*' she  was  tauffht  only  the  shorthand  signs, 
or  how  to  strike  &e  typewriter  keys.  But  the 
girl  had  no  background  for  the  teduiical  knowl- 
edge that  the  "business  college**  gave  her.  It 
is  not  enough  nowadays  that  a  girl  shall  merely 
know  the  signs  of  shorthand  or  the  keyboard 
of  her  typewriter;  she  must  know  Kngtidi, 
punctuation,  construction,  and  have  the  intelli- 
gence that  comes  from  mental  training.  These 
the  girl  must  have  before  she  takes  hold  of  the 
tool  which  may  then  serve  her.  There  is  no 
short  cut  to  success  of  any  kind,  and  the 
"short  course**  in  a  "business  college**  cannot 
of  itself  make  an  intelligent  stenographer  or 
typewriter.  To  understand  this  truth  deariy 
would  avoid  many  a  heartbreak  for  girls  and 
their  parents. 

There  is  no  question  that  fitness  for  the 
work  of  shorthand  and  typewriting  is  an 
element  of  great  importance  in  deciding 
upon  such  a  course.  Not.  every  girl  or  boy 
ought  to  take  it  up  with  the  idea  of  practic- 
ing it  professionally,  any  more  than  they 
ought  all  to  take  up  art  or  music  or  poetry 
or  electrical  engineering,  or   any  of  the 
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other  numerous  branches  of  human  activity. 
The  question  of  adaptability  must  be  thor- 
oughly considered.  But  we  think  that  the 
number  of  those  who  might  be  successful  in 
it  could  be  largely  increased  through 
proper  training  and  the  adoption  of  mod- 
ern methods  of  shorthand. 

Every  business  school  of  any  standing 
to-day  is  successful  in  supplying  a  girl 
with  much  of  the  necessary  background — 
even  in  the  "short  course"  that  the  public 
still  insists  upon.  The  business  school  of 
to-day  appreciates  the  fact  that  shorthand 
and  typewriting  are  only  a  part  of  the 
necessary  training.  It  has  vastly  increased 
the  scope  of  its  curriculum.  It  is  now 
teaching  a  variety  of  subjects  that  tend  to 
develop  the  students'  intelligence  along 
business  lines  and  to  give  the  student  the 
"trained  mind  and  trained  intelligence" 
spoken  of  in  the  editorial.  The  conditions 
in  the  business  school*  to-day  are  far  dif- 
ferent from  those  had  in  mind  by  Mr.  Bok^ 
the  editor  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
who  was  a  stenographer  himself^  and  who 
it  is  presumed  is  the  author  of  the  editorial^ 
or  at  least  stands  back  of  it. 

The  practical  training  one  gets  in  Eng- 
lish, and  the  variety  of  matter  written  and 
transcribed  in  the  usual  shorthand  course 
nowadays,  is  in  itself  quite  sufficient  to 
give  all  the  background  that  is  required  in 
the  average  office. 

The  cause  of  failure  or  success  in  short- 
hand is  found  not  so  much  in  the  lack  of 
education  of  the  student,  as  in  the  quality 
of  his  intelligence.  Students  with  the  right 
sort  of  mental  equipment  are  developed 
into  practical  stenographers  with  marvel- 
ous rapidity  in  a  proper  environment. 
Every  schoolman  can  bring  to  mind  nu- 
merous examples  of  students  who  have 
come  to  him  with  very  poor  preparation, 
so  far  as  school  training  was  concerned, 
but  who  had  the  right  mental  makeup,  who 
turned  out  to  be  exceedingly  proficient 
stenographers.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  thousands  of  high  school  graduates 
who  cannot  make  big  successes  as  profes- 
sional stenographers  simply  because  of  a 
lack  of  adaptability. 

The  "short  course"  school,  which  still 
exists  in  some  quarters,  is  to  be  deplored; 
but  it  may  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the 
commercial  school  in  general  that  the  ten- 


dency along  the  line  now  is  toward  a  longer 
and  more  thorough  course.  The  education 
of  the  public  to  the  necessity  of  a  longer 
course  has  been  a  tedious  and  slow  work, 
but  it  is  bearing  fruit. 

The  stand  that  some  schools  are  taking, 
too,  in  not  admitting  students  whose  age 
and  mental  qualifications  do  not  give  prom- 
ise of  success  is  also  having  its  effect. 
Business  men  themselves  are  hastening  the 
day  when  the  little  girl  with  braids  down 
her  back  will  no  more  be  accepted  in  the 
business  office  than  she  would  be  accepted 
as  a  street  car  conductor.  Even  New  York 
— which  is  concededly  slow  in  its  progress 
toward  higher  educational  ideals  and  in  ef- 
ficient business  training— recently  agitated 
the  question  of  making  its  course  in  sten- 
ography four  years  in  length  instead  of 
three  in  order  that  more  time  might  be 
given  to  shorthand.  It  seemed  like  an 
urgent  step  on  account  of  the  inability  of 
students  to  acquire  the  necessary  skill  in 
shorthand  writing.  Of  course,  it  was  a 
step  backward,  for  what  was  needed  was 
more  work  in  the  general  studies  that  give 
a  command  of  English,  punctuation,  con- 
struction, etc.,  and  less  time  on  shorthand. 
But  this  would  necessitate  the  adoption  of 
a  more  modern  shorthand  system — a  sys- 
tem that  could  be  mastered  in  a  shorter 
time,  and  could  be  used  with  less  expendi- 
ture of  energy — a  step  which  sooner  or 
later  New  York  must  take  if  it  intends  to 
approach  the  standard  of  efficiency  in  its 
shorthand  training  that  other  cities  find 
entirely  practicable. 

There  is  another  point  in  connection  with 
the  success  of  students  in  commercial 
courses  that  is  sometimes  overlooked,  and 
that  is  the  attitude  of  the  student  himself 
toward  the  course.  The  average  student 
coming  up  through  the  grammar  grades,  or 
even  finishing  the  high  school  course,  has 
been  educated  to  the  70  per  cent  efficiency 
idea.  Anyone  who  knows  anything  about 
business  at  all,  knows  that  70  per  cent 
efficiency  in  business  will  no  more  be  ac- 
cepted than  will  70  cents  on  the  .dollar  pay 
a  man's  debts.  The  idea  in  the  mind  of 
many  students  of  shorthand  that  a  "passing 
grade"  is  all  that  is  necessary,  keeps  thou- 
sands from  reaching  the  success  that  their 
mental  qualifications  would  easily  assure 
them  if  they  only  took  the  right  attitude 
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toward  the  subject.  If  the  student  could 
only  be  brought  to  a  realization  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  midway  ground  in  the 
commercial  course — that  a  thing  is  either 
right  or  wrong — many  would  be  saved 
from  failure.  There  should  be  some  uni- 
form standard  adopted  by  the  business 
schools — ^a  standard  based  not  upon  tech- 
nical percentages,  but  upon  common  sense. 


Attuning  Yourself  to  the 
Demand 


T 


HE  president  of  the  George  F.  Eber- 
hard  Company,  the  San  Francisco 
selling  and  advertising  agents,  regu- 
larly issues  'pastoral  talks"  to  the  men  in 
the  various  departments  of  the  company. 
These  are  manifolded  on  letter  sheets  and 
distributed.  All  of  them  are  good;  this 
one,  on  the  subject  of  self-discipline,  seems 
a  little  better  than  the  average : 

Experience  teaches  us  that  the  individual 
who  cannot  be  relied  on  for  the  right  doing  of 
everyday  things  in  life  usually  fails  to  make 
good  when  big  things  are  to  be  done. 

The  simplest  tru&s  are  the  hardest  to  re- 
member and  put  into  everyday  practice.  Some- 
how, many  lack  control  of  their  minds  and 
selves,  no  matter  how  confidently  they  can  ad- 
vise the  "pitcher"  for  the  "home  nine."  Their 
self-discipline  is  weak  or  non-existent. 

The  majority  are  careless  of  detail;  make  the 
same  mistakes  twice;  question  their  work  in- 
stead of  the  reason  for  doing  It,  or  think  of 
something  else  than  the  task  before  them. 

The  majority  dislike  the  thought  of  observ- 
ing regular  hours  of  arising  and  of  working; 
however,  the  act  of  arising  at  a  given  hour, 
starting  work  at  a  given  time  is  a  big  help  for 
the  whole  day,  if  backed  by  the  right  attitude 
of  mind. 

Most  every  irregular  riser  is  a  "staller,"  an 
"in-and-outer"  and  pays  a  big  price  physi- 
cally and  mentally  for  whatever  success  he 
achieves. 

Look  around  you  and  you  will  observe  we 
are  governed  in  our  daily  life  and  work  by 
the  Law  of  Habit.  The  older  men  grow,  the 
stronger  the  law  becomes  and  the  more  they 
unconsciously  rely  on  it  instead  of  their  rea- 
son. 

Self-discipline  can  in  a  great  measure  hold 
the  Law  of  Habit  to  a  sane  course.  It  helps 
you  to  understand,  profit  by  and  assist  in 
fostering  change. 

Nothing  can  exist  without  change.  It  Is 
taking  place  everywhere  in  everything  all  of 
the  time.  It  is  nature's  universal  law.  Hence, 
we  must  everlastingly  strive  to  do  more  and 


better  work,  for  a&  we  succeed  so  will  our 
ability  to  do  more  and  better  work  increase. 

We  need  the  men  who  do  the  task  in  hand 
promptly,  willingly  and  graciously;  men  who 
refuse  to  be  downed. 

Everything  is  worth  while  to  the  man  who 
is  going  forward,  who  Is  pushing  on  to  greater 
success. 

Office  boy,  stenographer,  salesman,  adver- 
tising man,  bookkeeper,  manager — ^it  makes  no 
difference;  they  each  have  more  to  gain  and 
more  to  lose  in  the  way  their  day's  work  is 
done  than  the  employer. 

The  weak,  the  unfit,  want  ease  and  comfort 
and  never  get  it,  while  the  strong,  the  "doers" 
work,  seek  for  knowledge  and  enjoy  peace  and 
life. 

Lack  of  health,  cheerfulness  and  self-disci- 
pline may  cause  weariness.  It  never  comes 
from  doing  one's  work  welL 

There  are  bigger,  better  things  ahead  for 
each  one  of  us,  if  we  but  do  to-day's  work 
quickly,  thoroughly  and  willmgly. 

Now  is  the  time  to  discipline  yourself. 

One  of  the  common  complaints  of  busi- 
ness men  is  that  the  beginning  stenog- 
rapher does  not  observe  the  points  that  are 
discussed  in  these  suggestions  for  self-dis- 
cipline. And  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
the  business  man  is  the  final  arbiter  of  your 
stenographic  fate.  If  you  measure  np  to 
his  requirements^  or  above  them^  your  suc- 
cess is  assured.  Your  power  to  render  ser- 
vice is  your  capital.  It  is  large  or  small 
according  to  the  service  you  can  and  do 
render. 

Commercial  Course  for  Mrs. 

Astor 

MRS.  JOHN  JACOB  ASTOR, 
whose  husband  was  lost  in  the 
Titanic  disaster,  is  to  take  up  a 
commercial  course  in  a  private  school  in 
the  fall.  Although  she  is  one  of  America's 
rich  women,  she  will  study  bookkeeping 
and  general  business  methods  in  order 
that  she  may  have  a  personal  understand- 
ing of  her  own  household  accounts  and  of 
her  larger  financial  interests.  Further 
than  that,  she  means  to  supervise  her  af- 
fairs herself,  and  she  wishes  to  do  it  in- 
telligently. 

Mrs.  Astor 's  example  might  well  be  fol- 
lowed by  other  women — ^rich  and  poor.  In 
probably  nine  out  of  ten  households  the 
family  expenditures  for  food,  clothing, 
rent,  education,  and  incidentals  are   laid 
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out  by  the  woman.  She  should  be  a  busi- 
ness woman  for  her  own  protection  and 
for  the  protection  of  her  family.  A  busi- 
ness education  is  as  important  to  the  girl 
as  it  is  to  the  boy — but  this  is  a  fact  that 
is  often  lost  sight  of  when  the  practical 
education  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  average 
family  is  considered. 

There  are  really  two  phases  to  the  ques- 
tion of  a  woman's  business  education.  One, 
how  she  can  make  use  of  it  in  obtaining  a 
livelihood ;  the  other,  its  value  to  her  when 
she  becomes  mistress  of  a  home.  To  be 
really  valuable  it  must  be  comprehensive; 
it  must  be  more  than  vocational.  The 
young  woman  who  takes  up  a  shorthand 
course  with  the  idea  of  making  a  profes- 
sion of  it  will  find  her  services  much  more 
valuable  if  she  fortifies  herself  also  with 
a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  and  business 
methods.  She  will  find  such  training 
doubly  valuable  later  in  the  home.  It  is 
the  complete  commercial  course  that  should 
be  her  goal. 

That  the  importance  of  a  business  train- 
ing is  appreciated  by  women  like  Mrs. 
Astor,  whose  financial  independence  is  as- 
sured, is  a  fact  that  should  make  a  strong 
appeal  to  those  not  so  well  situated,  and 
whose  need  for  it  is  therefore  of  much 
greater  moment. 


Brevities 

The  Buffalo,  New  York,  Courier  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  the  typewriting 
demonstration  by  Mr.  H.  O.  Blaisdell  at 
the  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  June  3.  "His 
fingers  flying  over  the  keys  at  such  speed 
that  the  eye  could  scarcely  follow,  the 
movements,  H.  O.  Blaisdell,  twice  winner 
of  the  World's  Championship  Typewriting 
Contest,  last  night  demonstrated  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word  'efficiency.'  Effi- 
ciency, according  to  Mr.  Blaisdell,  depends 
upon  time  and  practice.  'Speed,'  he  says, 
*is  subordinate  to,  and  dependent  upon,  ac- 
curacy. Inaccuracy  is  demoralizing  to 
every  other  attribute."  These  were  some 
of  the  records  Mr.  Blaisdell  made  in  his 
demonstrations:  229  words  a  minute  on 
a  memorized  sentence;  117  words  a  min- 
ute copying  from  a  book;  125  words  a  min- 
ute on  a  business  letter ;  1 1 8  words  a  min- 
ute transcribing  from  his  shorthand  notes; 


115  words  a  minute  from  dictation  direct 
to  the  machine  while  blind-f olded ;  106 
words  a  minute  on  legal  testimony;  126 
words  a  minute  on  a  sentence,  changing 
paper  once.  Mr.  Blaisdell,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, is  a  "Rational"  typist,  and  is 

also  a  writer  of  Gregg  Shorthand. 

•     *     * 

"Advantages  and  Opportunities  of  the 
Stenographer"  was  the  topic  of  an  ad- 
dress recently  delivered  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
in  Buffalo  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Weafer,  head  of 
the  Commercial  Department  of  the  Central 
High  School,  Buffalo.  Mr.  Weafer,  after 
giving  a  brief  history  of  shorthand,  em- 
phasized accuracy  as  the  ke3mote  of  suc- 
cess. "The  inaccurate  stenographer  must 
go,"  he  said.  "A  stenographer  should  con- 
tinue study  until  thoroughly  grounded  in 
all  phases  of  his  work."  Mr.  Weafer  spoke 
of  the  excellent  status  of  the  work  in  the 
Buffalo  public  schools  and  the  high  stan- 
dard of  efficiency  that  had  been  brought 
about  through  the  adoption  of  modern 
methods  of  shorthand  and  typewriting  and 
the  application  of  sound  pedagogical  prin- 

<^iP^es-  ♦     »     * 

We  have  recently  granted  Teachers' 
Certificates  to  the  following: 

Wayne  Canfield,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Elzena  M.  Johnson,  Oelwein,  Iowa. 

Nellie  L.  Nusser,  Findlay,  Ohio. 

S.  A.  Ralston,  Pittsburg,  Kans. 

Esca  Genevieve  Rodger,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Mrs.  Anna  G.  Ryan,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

«     »     * 

The  following  news  item  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  our  readers.  It  comes  from  Mr. 
F.  B.  Inglis,  of  Victoria,  B.  C,  Canada. 
The  brevity  was  clipped  from  the  Victoria 
Daily  Times: 

"One  of  the  members  of  the  Stefansson 
Expedition,  the  youngest,  by  the  way,  and 
the  only  American  selected  for  the  perilous 
three-year  voyage  of  discovery,  is  Burt  M. 
McConnell,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  the  ex- 
plorer's secretary.  He  learned  Gregg  at 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Seattle,  and  later  took 
a  post-graduate  course  at  the  National 
Business  College,  Xos  Angeles,  Cal.,  after 
spending  six  months  in  Alaska.  There  he 
was  Superintendent  of  the  Polar  Bear 
Mine,  at  Nome.  Mr.  McConnell  will  be 
with  Stephansson  during  the  entire  length 
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of  his  stay  in  the  Arctic,  and  as  the  ex-      Utica  Obierver,  in  its  account  of  the  eier- 
plorer  will  undoubtedly  write  several  mag-      cises,  gives  an  extract  from  it: 


acine  articles  and  possibly  a  book  or  two, 
bis  youthful  secretary  will  be  kept  quite 
busy.  McConnell  is  twenty-four  years  of 
Bge  and  says  he  was  advised  by  dozens  to 
'steer  clear'  of  the  Gregg  System,  but  that 
he  paid  no  attention  to  them." 

Miss  Lillian  Folts,  valedictorian  of  the 
class  of  1918  of  the  Utica  School  of  Com- 
merce, Utica,  New  York,  packed  into  her 


"To  be  modest,  true,  faithful,  graterul  for 
helpful  suBfcestioDS,  patient  under  merited  re- 
proofs, to  be  ever  courteous,  to  be  eEtger  to  im- 
prove, to  be  on  the  lookout  to  acquire  any  in- 
formation that  may  be  of  use  to  us  and  to  the 
firm  for  which  we  are  working— all  these  tfaings, 
in  the  long  run,  will  mean  more  to  us  than  eren 
that  necessary  consideration,  a  good  salary." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  valedictorian 
voiced  the  sentiments  of  the  entire  doss  of 
101  graduates.  She  has  pat  in  epigram- 
matic form  the  thoughts  which  should  con- 


short  address  advice  that  it  is  quite  worth      stitute  the  permanent  ideals  of  all  stenog- 
white  for  all  stenographers  to  follow.    The      raphers. 

Will's  Commercial  Arithmetic 


WE    have    just    received    from    the 
press  copies  of  Will's  Commer- 
cial  ArithmeUc,   by  William    R. 
WiU  of  Baltimore. 

The  noteworthy  feature  of  Mr.  Will's 
arithmetic  is  its  rational  method  of  teach- 
ing the  pupil  to  think  out  the  problems 
himself,  instead  of  em- 
ploying the  antiquated 
process  of  solving  them 
by  countless  arbitrary 
rules.  Thus  the  arith- 
metic is  made  intensely 
interesting,  initiative  is 
cultivated,  and  the  pupil 
is  trained  to  observe,  to 
differentiate,  to  reason 
from  given  causes  to  re- 
quired effects.  The  book 
emphasizes  method  In 
arithmetical  reasoning. 

There   are,  the   author 
says,  but  five  known  proc- 
esses  for  the  solntioii  of 
problems — addition,    sub- 
traction,       multiplication 
and  division,  and  the  se- 
lection  of   the   particular  William 
application   of   these   op- 
erations in  the  solution  of  problems.     The 
arithmetic  has  been  written  in  the  language 
that  every  pupil  can  easily  comprehend. 
All  explanations  are  made  in  the  more  at- 
tractive narrative  form  of  discourse  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  usual  text-book  style 
of  obscure  exception.     Each  narrative  ex- 
planation is  followed  by  a  brief  summary 


for  quickness  in  application.  Although  the 
author's  method  of  treatment  is  a  departore 
from  traditional  standards,  he  has  demon- 
strated its  pedagogic  soundness  by  forty- 
eight  years  of  fruitful  experience  in  the 
classroom. 

Mr.  WiU  is  also  the  author  of  the  well- 
known  Sadler- Rowe  se- 
ries of  commercial  arith- 
metics. He  was  bom  in 
the  South,  and  after  com- 
pleting his  college  course 
began  his  teaching  career 
In  the  public  schools.  He 
was  for  many  years  prio- 
cipal  of  one  of  the  graded 
I  schools  in  Baltimore 
where  his  great  abiUty  as 
an  arithmetician  first  at- 
tracted attention.  In  18S1 
he  entered  commercial 
school  work  as  a  teacher 
of  arithmetic,  in  which  his 
best  work  as  an  arith- 
metician has  been  done. 
His  hobby  has  been  teach- 
ing, lecturing  and  writiag 
1-  Will  upon    his     favorite    sub- 

ject. His  analytical  and 
constructive  mind  has  made  him  a  noted 
authority  on  arithmetic  and  perhaps  the 
most  popular  and  esteemed  teacher  of  th« 
subject  in  the  country.  Will's  Commer- 
cial Arithmetic  is  the  product  of  tbe 
crucible  of  experience,  and  we  predict  it 
will  receive  an  enthusiastic  welcome  at  the 
hands  of  teachers  of  the  subject. 


"^^ewriting  and 
Offtce  Training 


Talks  on  Office  Training 


CHAELES  H.  LUDDINGTON,  of 
the  Curtis  Publishing  Compauy  of 
Philadelphia,  poblishers  of  the 
Ladiei'  Home  Journal  and  the  Saturday 
Evening  Pott,  gave  an  interesting  ad- 
dress before  the  Public  Educational  Asso- 
ciation in  Philadelphia  recently  on  the  sub- 
ject of  vocational  training.  He  presented 
some  very  pertinent  figures  to  show  how 
the  problem  comes  home  to  the  employer. 
His  viewpoint  is  worth  stndying  by  every 
stadent  of  shorthand  or  business  subjects. 
It  is  the  business  man's  viewpoint  who 
frequently  finds  it  hard  tc  secure  compe- 
tent office  workers. 

Among  other  things,  he  said:  "When- 
ever it  is  necessary  to  secure  operators  for 
our  office  appliances,  which  are  generally 
nsed  throu^out  the  commercial  world,  we 
arc  obliged  in  90  per  cent  of  the  cases 
to  train  tkem  ourieives."  If  there  was 
ever  any  need  for  emphasizing  the  im- 
portance of  office  training  we  find  it  in  that 
one  sentence.  Of  course,  the  Curtis  Pub- 
lishing Company  is  a  big  house — probably 
the  biggest  periodical  publishing  house  in 
the  world,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  they  have  the  most  up-to-date  me- 
chanical and  labor-saving  office  appliances 
that  can  be  obtained.  Such  office  appli- 
ances, however,  are  not  confined  to  the 
large  houses.  There  are  plenty  of  smaller 
ones  that  recognize  the  value  of  thorough 
office  training,  and  the  importance  of  sys- 
tems that  can  be  expanded  as  the  require- 
menta  of  the  business  grow.  Every  busi- 
ness man  expects  at  some  time  to  see  his 
husiness  among  the  big  ones.  It  is  only  a 
good  sound  business  policy  for  the  student 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  devices  used 
in  modem  business,  and  to  put  himself 
in  a  position  to  attain  the  growth  that  the 
bnsiness  man  expects. 


Mr.  Luddington  says  further:  "1{  the 
committee  is  seriously  contemplating  re- 
quiring that  the  employer  pay  every  em- 
ployee a  full  living  wage  regardless  of 
the  economic  value  of  his  or  her  job  (and 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  standing 
against  that  principle),  it  should  in  fair- 
ness to  all  recognize  its  own  responsibility 
to  give  the  employee  a  more  adequate  and 
practical  training." 

It  is  "up  to  you"  whether  you  get  this 
training  or  not.  There  is  hardly  a  school 
that  does  not  provide  the  instruction,  but 
the  school  generally  baa  difficulty  in  im- 
pressing upon  the  student  the  necessity  for 
it.  The  mind  of  the  average  student  is 
usually  centered  on  the  shorthand  and 
typewriting,  and  the  rest  of  the  course  is 
looked  upon  as  a  mere  detail.  By  neglect- 
ing these  features  of  your  training  you 
enter  business  with  a  one-sided  training. 
You  will  not  fit  into  the  scheme  of  things 
properly.  Such  simple  features  of  office 
work  as  filing,  copying  letters,  mimeo- 
graphing, etc.,  you  will  have  to  learn  in  the 
business  office — if  the  employer  gives  you 
a  chance — and  you  will  therefore  be 
heavily  handicapped  at  the  start.  The  be- 
ginning days  in  your  work  are  always  the 
most  trying.  You  feel  that  you  are  con- 
stantly under  the  «ye  of  the  employer,  and 
naturally  are  more  nervous.  If  you  are 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  office  routine 
you  do  not  feel  out  of  place  in  the  busy 
office.  You  will  be  able  to  take  hold  imme- 
diately, and  make  a  good  impression  on 
your  employer. 

Filing  and  Filiag  Systems 

Filing  systems  more  or  less   elaborate 

are  now  found  in  every  business  office,  for 

it  is  now  imperative  that  business  letters 

and  copies  of  the  answers  to  them  be  kept 
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in  some  systematic  form  ready  for  quick 
reference.  And  filing  is  not  confined  to 
business  letters  by  any  means.  Systems 
have  been  devised  for  all  sorts  of  business 
papers — checks^  drafts^  receipts^  contracts^ 
etc.  One  of  the  principal  advantages  the 
student  derives  from  a  study  of  filing — 
in  addition  to  the  practical  value  it  has  in 
the  business  office — ^is  that  it  teaches  him 
system,  trains  him  in  a  scientific,  methodi- 
cal way  of  handling  his  work,  which  it  will 
be  found  extends  to  all  phases  of  it. 

By  explaining  what  filing  is  we  at  once 
see  its  most  important  feature.  Filing  is 
simply  the  placing  of  letters  and  papers  in 
such  order  in  the  filing  cabinet  that  they 
may  be  instantly  found  when  wanted.  To 
be  able  to  find  any  paper  in  the  file 
quickly  and  certainly  is  of  the  very  great- 
est importance.  Under  any  well-organ- 
ized filing  system,  however,  this  is  easily 
done,  provided  the  stenographer  or  filing 
clerk  has  been  accurate  in  his  work  in 
filing.  Accuracy  should  ever  be  a  watch- 
word. 

The  Fundamental  Divisions 

Filing  systems  are  numerous  in  variety. 
They  are  all,  however,  based  upon  certain 
fundamental  principles — the  variations  in 
them  being  made  to  adapt  them  to  different 
conditions.  The  three  most  common  meth- 
ods are:  Filing  by  names — alphabetical 
filing;  filing  by  localities — geographical 
filing;  filing  by  subjects — topical  or  sub- 
ject filing.  These  terms  have  reference  to 
the  indexing. 

Mechanically,  filing  devices  are  divided 
into  two  classes — flat  and  vertical. 

Flat  Filing 

Flat  filing  is  the  oldest  form  and  is 
rarely  used  now  except  in  small  offices  or 
business  houses.  The  variation  of  it, 
in  which  the  loose  leaves  are  held  in  place 
by  arches  extending  through  perforations, 
is  quite  widely  used  in  the  filing  of  orders, 
estimates,  quotations,  invoices,  etc. 

Flat  filing  is  the  simplest  form  of  filing. 
A  flat  file  consists  simply  of  a  receptacle 
in  which  is  placed  alphabetical  guides  in 
the  form  of  leaves.  The  letters  are  placed 
between  these  leaves  or  guides.  If  we  had, 
for  example,  a  letter  from  a  Mr.  Brown 
to  be  filed,  it  would  simply  be  placed  back 


of  the  guide  "B"  and  so  on.  This  method 
is  so  simple  that  further  discussion  of  it  is 
unnecessary  here. 

Vertical  Filing 

In  vertical  filing  the  letters  or  papers 
are  filed  on  edge  instead  of  flat  like  a  book. 
Vertical  filing  has  almost  wholly  super- 
seded the  filing  devices  already  described 
because  of  its  great  flexibility  and  con- 
venience. 

The  vertical  system  may  be  used  for  all 
methods  of  indexing — (1)  alphabetical; 
(2)  location  or  geographical;  (3)  subject 
or  topical.  In  this  system  the  folder  is  the 
unit,  while  in  the  flat  system,  the  drawer 
is  the  unit.  It  can,  therefore,  be  seen  how 
much  more  convenient  the  vertical  method 
is  because  of  the  total  absence  of '  the 
physical  effort  necessary  in  carrying  about 
the  small  drawer  when  a  reference  to  the 
correspondence  is  necessary. 

Contents  of  Vertical  System 

A  vertical  file  for  letters  is  usually  pro- 
vided with  the  following  materials : 

A  filing  drawer  with  inside  dimensions 
of  12  inches  wide  by  10  inches  deep,  and 
fitted  with  a  sliding  block  in  back  of  the 
guides  and  folders  that  keeps  the  papers 
on  edge  in  an  upright  position. 

A  set  of  index  guides  made  of  heavy 
manila  paper  with  projecting  tabs  bearing 
the  subdivisions  or  designations  of  the  in- 
dex. The  tabs  are  so  placed  that  the 
guide  letters  are  quickly  visible.  These 
index  guides  perform  the  most  important 
function  in  the  finding  of  papers.  If  they 
are  inadequate  in  number,  complex  in  char- 
acter, or  unevenly  arrang^  so  as  to  inter- 
fere with  instantaneous  reference  to  the 
particular  paper  wanted,  they  are  faulty 
and  will  cause  no  end  of  trouble. 

A  folder  or  "shell"  in  which  the  letters 
or  papers  are  placed,  is  provided  for  each 
division  of  the  index.  This  folder,  which 
is  also  of  manila  stock,  makes  it  possible 
to  place  all  papers  belonging  under  a  par- 
ticular index  guide  together  and  separate 
from  the  others.  The  folders  are  labeled 
also  on  a  tab  which  corresponds  with  the 
index  tab  so  that  if  the  folder  is  removed 
from  the  file  a  reference  to  this  tab  will 
plainly  indicate  where  it  belongs  in  the 
file. 
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Folders  also  are  used  for  another  pur- 
pose. In  cases  where  the  correspondence 
with  one  firm  is  large  enough  to  justify  it^ 
a  special  folder  is  provided  with  the  name 
of  the  concern  on  the  tab^  and  this  is 
placed  in  back  of  the  regular  folder  in 
the  proper  division  of  the  index.  If  the 
volume  of  correspondence  in  any  particu- 
lar folder  is  unusually  large,  it  may  be 
still  further  subdivided  by  month  guides, 
a  set  of  twelve  tab  folders,  one  for  each 
month  being  used  for  this  purpose. 

Alphabetical  Indexing 

Alphabetical  indexing  is  the  simplest 
and  most  widely  used  of  any.  It  consists 
simply  of  a  set  of  guides  and  folders  ar- 
ranged alphabetically,  one  for  each  letter 
of  the  alphabet. 

Where  a  simple  set  of  alphabetical 
guides  is  used,  the  filing  would  be  done  as 
follows:  All  correspondence  with  firms  or 
individuals  whose  names  begin  with  "A" 
would  be  put  in  folder  "A"  and  placed 
back  of  the  index  guide  "A."  All  corres- 
pondence with  firms  or  individuals  whose 
names  begin  with  "B"  would  be  placed  in 
the  folder  back  of  "B"  guide,  and  so  on. 
Where  the  volume  of  correspondence  is 
large  it  is  found  necessary  to  subdivide  the 
alphabetical  guides   into  40,  80,   120,  or 


160  subdivisions.  As  an  illustration  of  how 
this  is  done,  the  alphabet  in  an  80  sub- 
division index  will  be  divided  as  follows: 
A,  BA,  BE-BI,  BL-BO,  BR-BY,  CA-CE, 
CH-CL,  CO-CZ,  DA-DE,  DI-DY,  E,  etc., 
— the  subdivision  indicating  the  frequent 
combinations  of  initial  letters  encountered 
in  proper  names.  The  foregoing  are  mere- 
ly illustrative  of  the  beginning  guides. 
Suppose,  for  example,  we  had  a  letter  from 
Blake,  it  would  obviously  go  back  of  the 
"BL-BO"  guide;  from  Byron,  it  would  be 
placed  back  of  the  '^BR-BY"  guide;  if 
from  Clarke,  it  would  go  back  of  the 
"CH-CL"  guide,  and  so  on. 

It  will  easily  be  seen  that  if  there  are 
many  letters  to  be  filed  under  any  given 
letter  the  folder  would  'soon  become  filled, 
as  a  folder  will  hold  only  50  or  75  letters, 
and  to  find  a  letter  in  any  subdivision  of 
a  simple  alphabetical  file,  would  require  * 
looking  through  the  entire  folder.  With 
80  subdivisions  or  more  the  number  of 
letters  in  any  given  folder  would  be  con- 
siderably lessened,  and  quick  reference 
could  therefore  be  made. 

The  letters  in  any  folder  are  usually 
filed  chronologically,  the  first  letter  re- 
ceived being  placed  in  the  back  of  the 
folder  and  the  last  one  in  the  front. 

(To  be  continued) 


Typewriting  Contest  at  Butte  High  School 


THOSE  who  demand  figures  and  sta- 
tistics for  conviction  will  find  Butte, 
Montana,  a  town  after  their  hearts. 
Its  people  talk  and  work  in  Arabic.  In- 
stead of  using  the  over- worked  adjectives, 
they  express  themselves  in  higher  figures. 
For  instance,  one  mine  alone  produces  over 
100,000,000  lbs.  of  copper  per  annum — 
but  you  can  get  these  figures  and  statistics 
in  any  encyclopedia,  so  here  is  one  that  has 
come  along  since  the  books  were  written. 

The  magnificent  new  ocean  steamship — 
Imperator — ^which  made  her  maiden  trip 
and  triumphal  entry  into  New  York  in 
Jane,  is  919  feet  long.  The  city  of  Butte 
is  perched  above  sea  level  a  distance  of 
over  six  times  the  length  of  the  Imperator, 
so  that  from  that  elevation  the  present 


Queen  of  the  Atlantic  would  be  toned  down 
to  the  size  of  the  average.  What  influence 
this  altitude  had  upon  the  speeds  made  in 
the  recent  typewriting  contest  at  the  Butte 
High  School,  we  are  not  informed. 

We  are  sure  though  that  our  readers  will 
be  interested  in  the  results  of  the  contest, 
which,  of  course,  are  expressed  in  Arabic. 
Although  Butte  is  noted  chiefly  for  its 
wealth-producing  mines,  it  is  not  apathetic 
regarding  commercial  education.  Its  quota 
of  teachers  guiding  the  destinies  of  the 
commercial  department  in  the  high  school 
is  larger  than  in  some  other  cities  with  the 
same  or  greater  population. 

Miss  Helen  Abbott,  who  is  but  sixteen 
years  old,  won  the  first  prize  of  a  gold 
medal  in  the  second  annual  speed  contest 
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at  the  Butte  High  School  held  on  May  21^ 
writing  seventj-one  words  a  minute  for 
fifteen  minutes,  making,  according  to  the 
Anaconda  Standard,  "a  new  western 
record." 

We  find  the  following  in  the  Standard: 

**The  contest  was  under  the  supervision  of 
Miss  Katherine  Moore,  typewriter  instructor  of 
the  high  school,  while  C.  B.  Waters,  state  man- 
ager of  the  Reminffton  company,  and  Walter 
Shay  were  the  timeJceepers. 

"Twenty  students  took  part  in  the  contest, 
fifteen  girls  and  five  boys  opening  the  books 
at  the  call  of  time.  So  strict  were  the  rules  oi 
the  contest  that  it  was  considered  an  error  to 
have  a  margin  of  more  than  one  inch  or  less 
than  half  an  inch  at  eitiier  the  top  or  the  bottom 
of  the  paper,  while  transposition,  inclined  mar- 
gin, pilinff  and  faulty  shifting  also  counted  as 
errors  wiui  misspelled  words.*' 

Miss  Abbott,  the  winner  of  the  first 
prize,  is  said  to  have  been  studying  type- 
writing in  the  high  school  for  twenty 
months,  spending  less  than  forty  minutes 
a  day  in  practice.    The  second  prise,  also 


a  beautiful  gold  medal  from  the  Remington 
Typewriter  Company,  was  awarded  to 
Miss  Sadie  Kopald,  who  wrote  fifty-four 
words  a  minute  net. 

The  director  of  the  commercial  depart- 
ment of  the  Butte  High  School  is  Mr.  V. 
E.  Madray.  Under  Mr.  Madray's  able 
direction  for  the  past  two  years,  aided  by 
a  corps  of  loyal  assistants,  the  commercial 
work  of  the  high  school  has  been  placed 
upon  a  remarkably  high  plane  of  efficiency. 
Every  department  under  Mr.  Madray's  su- 
pervision has  felt  the  impetus  of  his  enthu- 
siasm and  scholarship.  Mr.  Madray  de- 
serves signal  credit  for  his  efficient  and 
whole-hearted  work  since  being  elected  to 
the  important  position.  Miss  Moore,  the 
typewriting  instructor,  is  also  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  her  excellent  work  in  pro- 
ducing such  capable  typists. 

The  following  tabulated  list  of  names 
and  results  is  taken  from  the  Anaconda 
Standard,  a  Butte  newspaper: 


ToUl 

Helen  Abbott 1179 

Sadie  Kopald 983 

Minnie  Batten  857 

Louise  Forrest  979 

Josie  Zoble  961 

Retta  Mennie  806 

Charles  Casto 734 

Grace  Grensberger 655 

Ruby  Miller  689 

Bernard  Robinson 618 

Florence  Thomas 775 

Joe  Doherty  666 

Lena  Heniy  615 

Alfred  Shone 809 

Harriet  Hoskings 779 

Henry  Muntser  767 

Katie  Ferguson  695 

Rose  Gordon 490 

Cora  Konarski  813 

Frank  Sullivan    745 

Time,  fifteen  minutes. 


Net  per 

rrors 

Penalty 

Net 

minute 

29 

110 

1069 

71 

36 

180 

803 

54 

95 

195 

739 

49 

51 

955 

794 

48 

47 

935 

796 

47 

31 

155 

651 

44 

94 

iro 

614 

41 

18 

90 

565 

38 

97 

135 

554 

87 

15 

75 

548 

36 

«9 

945 

530 

36 

95 

195 

541 

36 

19 

95 

590 

35 

66 

330 

479 

^ 

59 

995 

477 

39 

57 

985 

488 

39 

47 

935 

460 

31 

10 

50 

440 

30 

89 

410 

403 

96 

83 

415 

-330 

39 

O0O 


nrO  use  books  rightly  is  to  go  to  them  for  help;  to  appeal  to  them  when  oui 
own  knowledge  and  power  of  thought  fail;  to  be  led  by  them  into  wider 
sight,  purer  conception,  than  our  own,  and  receive  from  them  the  umted  sen- 
tence of  the  judges  and  councils  of  all  time,  against  our  solitary  and  unstable 
opinion. — Ruskin. 
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Phoenix  High  School  Experts 

THE  Phoenix  (Arizooa)  High  School  one  minute;  unpracUced  matter  119,  with- 
is  developing  some  expert  typists,  out  an  error;  practice  matter  130  without 
The  bays  seem  to  be  better  writers  an  error;  May  Underwood  test  eighty 
than  their  sisters,  according  to  the  records  words  a  minute  for  ten  minutes." 
we  have  seen,  but  the  girls  may  change  Mr.  Pinney,  who  was  also  in  the  Gregg 
matters  in  the  future.  In  a  letter  received  Writer  copying  contest,  wrote,  says  Mr. 
from  Mr.  C.  L.  Michael,  principal  of  the  Michael,  for  "ten  minutes  copying  seven- 
commercial  department  of  the  Phoenix  ty-fonr  words  per  minute;  dictation,  eighty 
Union  High  School,  he  says,  "I  am  en-  words  per  minute  for  five  minutes, 
closing  you  a  pho-  Tucker  can  take 
tograph  of  two  of  dictation  at  about 
m  y  fypewriting  ninety  words  gross, 
boys,  Samuel  J.  with  abont  two  er- 
H  o  1  s  i  a  g  e  r  and  rors,  a  minpte." 
Tucker  L.  Pinney.  On  another  page 
These  boys,  I  be-  there  is  an  accoimt 
lieve  to  be  the  best  of  recent  activity  in 
pair  of  high  school  typewriting  in  the 
typists  in  the  Uni-  High  School  at 
ted  States.  Of  Butte,  Montana, 
course,  I  am  likely  The  desire  to  com- 
to  be  biased  in  my  pare  is  strong  be- 
view  since  they  are  cause  these  two 
my  students,  but  be-  cities  are  just  as 
low  I  give  you  some  SmunJ.  Holzihobh  Tucnn  l.  Pi>«ky  near  being  on  a 
of  their  records  And  straight  line  of  long- 
if  you  can  match  them,  I  shall  be  glad  to  itude  as  two  cities  ever  could  be.  They 
see  the  photographs  of  the  two  who  can  do  seem  to  have  been  making  their  records 
it."  We  quite  admire  Mr.  Michael's  atti-  about  the  same  time,  too.  The  Butte  boys 
tude  in  the  matter.  It  shows  a  type  of  do  not  seem  to  stand  any  show  with  the 
confidence  in  his  students  that  is  commend-  little  ^ants  of  the  Sonth,  but  the  Butte 
able.  girls  need  not  be  ashamed  of  their  fine 
Mr.  Holsinger  won  second  place  in  the  records.  If  these  typists  could  come  to- 
recent  typewriting  contest  in  the  Gregg  gether  with  their  writing  machines,  it 
Writer  with  a  record  of  eighty-four  words  might  afford  an  interestjng  exhibition  of 
a  minute  net,  writing  for  10.35  minutes,  skill.  It  would  be  not  only  Butte  against 
This  was  on  practice  matter.  On  a  memor-  Phoenix,  but  also  sex  against  sex.  Dts- 
ized  sentence,  Mr.  Michael  says,  he  has  tance  is  sometimes  a  decided  Inconvenience 
written  "200  words  without  an  error  for  as  it  tmdoubtedly  is  in  this  instance. 

"Dear  Sir"  and  "Yours  Truly" 

EVERY  little  while  somebody  comes  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 

along  and  says  that  the  customary  here  is  what  they  found; 

salutations  and  complimentary  closes      jjear 490 

of  our  letters  are  falling  into  disuse.     But     Dear  Sir  490 

the  recent  investigation  conducted  by  the      My  Dear W6 

Russell  Sage  Foundation  announces  other-     GenUemen 907 

wise.    The  sUtistical  experts  tabulated  the      ^^"^  ""'''^  "   ; ; ;   ■    '^ 

forms   of   salutation    and    closing   in   two     Dear  Miss IT 

tbonsand  letters  on  varied  subjects  written     Dear  Friend   IT 
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Dear  Sirs  14 

Twelve  others  less  than  10  times  each ....      63 

Total »,000 

Yours  truly  728 

Sincerely  535 

Respectfully 969 

Oblige    148 

Cordially     59 

Yours 39 

Love  34 

Your  friend  99 

Faithfully     90 

Twelve  miscellaneous  forms 48 

No  ending 98 

Total    9,000 

In  commenting  on  these  results  one  of 
the  investigators  says: 

While  our  present-day  methods  of  opening 
and  closing  letters  may  not  be  ideal  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  waste-motion  experts,  they 
must  admit  that  we  have  already  made  notable 
savings  over  bygone  methods.  The  modem 
business  man  can  certainly  congratulate  him- 
self that  he  no  longer  has  to  subscribe  himself 
all  sorts  of  things  in  flowery  language  for  two 
or  three  lines  at  the  bottom  of  an  acknowledg- 
ment. 

Of  all  forms  of  closing,  one  of  the  oddest,  I 
think,  is  that  used  by  Spanish  business  houses. 
Not  many  years  ago  a  Spanish  merchant  was 
compelled  by  every-day  business  practice  to 
close  even  a  perfunctory  business  note  as  fol- 


lows: **I  subscribe  myself  your  humble  and  de- 
pendable servant  who  kisses  your  hand."  After 
a  century  or  so  of  wasting  ink  and  paper  in 
this  way  they  probably  grew  envious  of  our 
"Yours  truly.** 

So  for  this  closing,  which  frequently  took 
more  lines  than  the  body  of  the  letter,  they 
reduced  it  to  **I  subscribe  myself  's.  s.  s.  g. 
b.  s.  m.,'"  which  stands  for  the  same  words. 
An  American  wishing  to  adopt  this  economical- 
plan  probably  would  write:    **I  remain  y.  t." 

The  results  of  investigation  show  that 
every  one  of  the  letters  began  with  some 
salutation  and  only  ninety-eight  out  of  the 
two  thousand  writers  quit  when  he  was 
through  and  signed  his  name  without 
bothering  to  say  that  he  was  true^  sincere 
or  respectful.  An  overwhelming  prefer- 
ence for  "Gentlemen"  in  place  of  "Dear 
Sirs"  is  shown.  People  are  also  somewhat 
reluctant  about  using  "Dear  Miss"  as  only 
seventeen  employed  this  form^  to  168  who 
wrote  "Dear  Madam."  This  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  frequently  it  is  not  known 
whether  a  woman  is  married  or  not^  and 
when  she  is  not  it  might  appear  like 
rubbing  it  in  on  a  maiden  lady  who  is  so 
not  by  choice.  The  inquiry  reveals  the 
fact  that  "Very  truly  yours"  is  the  most 
common  form  of  closing.  "Yours  truly" 
is  a  near  second. 
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Attractive  Border  Designs 


AS  a  general 
thing,  type- 
writingis 
much  more  attrac- 
tive without  any  at- 
tempt at  ornamenta- 
tion, but  there  are 
some  instances  in 
which  a  simple  bor- 
der can  be  used  ef- 
fectively, as,  for  ex- 
ample, on  title  pages 
of  manuscripts  of 
plays,  books,  etc. 
Mr.  Raymond  A. 
Tatro  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  has  sent 
us  some  designs  of 
borders  that  are 
particularly  attract- 
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ive.  They  are  sim- 
ple and  artistic  and 
where  appropriate 
can  be  used  effect- 
ively. Some  of 
these,  it  is  manifest, 
are  not  adapted  to 
the  ordinary  com- 
mercial machine — 
but  they  present  an 
idea  that  can  be 
worked  out  by  indi- 
vidual typists  to 
suit  particular  cases. 
Let  others  follow 
Mr.  Tatro's  exam- 
ple and  send  us 
other  specimens  of 
artistic  typewriting. 


s  an^ 
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The  Importance  of  a  Good  Memory  and  How  One  May  Be 
Developed 


44.  I  should  tike  to  have  discussed  iu  the 
Question  and  Aoswer  Department  of  the  Ortgg 
WriUr  various  means  of  improving  the  mem- 
ory.  1  find  that  most  of  my  failures  as  a 
fitcnognipher  are  caused  by  tny  inability  to  re- 
member important  details. 

This  question  has  evoked  a  record-break' 
ing  response  and  this  response  we  con- 
clude is  an  evidence  of  the  impoTtance  of 
a  good  memory  to  each  one  of  our  readers. 
There  is  probably  not  one  of  us  who  has 
not  been  at  one  time  momentarily  embar- 
rassed or  permanently  handicapped  by  a 
failure  to  recall  instantly  and  accurately 
a  face,  a  fact,  or  a  name  perhaps — mere 
trifles  in  themselves,  but  for  the  moment 
of  paramount  and  pressing  importance. 
This,  then,  is  the  problem:  Why  do  we 
forget?  What  can  we  do  to  temporarily 
bolster  a  faulty  memory  or  to  permanently 
improve  it? 

From  the  large  number  of  splendid  dis- 
cussions received  we  have  selected  one  sent 
us  by  Mr.  Thos.  J.  Madden  of  Chicago, 
as  worthy  of  first  place.  In  his  letter  Mr. 
Madden  states  that  he  has  in  his  possession 
an  excellent  treatise  on  the  subject  of  mem- 
ory by  Professor  Grenville  Kleiser,  former 
instructor  of  elocution  and  public  speak- 
ing at  Yale  University.  The  following  is 
a  digest  of  this  treatise: 

Memory  depends  primariJj  upon  securing 
accurate  and  vivid  mental  impressions.  The 
greater  the  degree  of  attention  and  concentra- 
tion, the  deeper  will  be  the  impression,  and 
consequently  the  more  enduring  the  memory. 
"If  any  one  ask  me,"  said  Quintilian,  "what  Is 
the  only  and  great  art  of  memory,  I  shall  say 
it  is  exercise  and  labor.  To  learn  much  by 
heart,  to  meditate  much,  and  if  possible,  dally, 
are  the  most  efficacious  of  all  methods.  Noth- 
ing   Is   BO   much   strengthened    by   practice   or 


1.  Read  a  paragraph  from  some  standard 
author.  Close  the  book  and  either  write  it  out 
or  say  it  aloud  from  memory.  Then  refer  again 
to  the  book  and  note  the  parts  you  have  failed 
to  remember.  As  you  gain  facility,  dioose  a 
longer  extract. 

9.  Glance  down  the  street,  or  around  the 
room,  close  your  eyes,  and  describe  In  detail 
what  you  saw.  Look  again,  then  close  your 
eyes  and  repeat.  This  exercise  will  make  you 
more  observant 

3.  After  a  person  has  passed  you  on  the 
street,  endeavor  to  describe  the  details  of  face, 
dress,  and  manner. 

4.  As  you  pass  a  store-window,  take  In  at 
a  glance  as  many  things  as  possible.  After- 
ward try  to  recall  what  you  can  of  what  you 
saw.  It  is  said  that  a  boy  trained  to  do  this 
by  his  father  developed  a  phenomenal  memory, 

5.  Look  at  a  landscape,  a  passing  train,  a 
hlg^  building,  or  some  object  of  special  in- 
terest, close  your  eyes,  and  endeavor  to  describe 
it  vividly  and  In  detail.  This  will  develop  your 
powers  of  description. 

Nothing  will  develop  the  memory  so  rapidly 
as  concentration,  and  this  is  largely  a  matter 
of  being  interested.  For  example,  when  you 
are  introduced  to  a  person,  repeat  the  name 
aloud,  and  endeavor  to  associate  with  it  some 
characteristic  of  that  person's  face  or  manner. 
Many  people  say,  "I  have  no  memory  for  names 
or  faces."  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  at  the 
moment  of  introduction  they  give  no  attention 
to  the  name  nor  to  the  face,  but  are  usually 
thinking  of  something  else. 

To  strengthen  your  memory  avoid  desultory 
reading,  skimming  of  newspapers,  and  subjects 
in  which  you  cannot  take  an  interest  Have 
before  you  a  mental  picture  of  what  you  read 
and  hear  and  say.  Memorise  a  short  piece  of 
prose  or  poetry,  ss  often  as  possible.  Remem- 
ber that  a  feeble  impression  means  a  feeble 
memory.  It  is  like  a  shoemaker  putting  nails 
into  the  sole  of  a  boot.  The  point  of  the  nail 
Is  put  into  the  leather  so  slightly  that  the  least 
shake  will  cause  it  to  fall  to  the  door.  But 
down  comes  the  hammer  and  drives  it  up  to 
the  head.  So  likewise,  ideas  come  at  first 
vaguelr  and  feebly,  but  atUnfion,  like  the  shoe- 
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A  valuable  exercise  is  to  analyze  some  great 
oration  In  detail.  It  will  strengmen  your  mem- 
ory and  at  the  same  time  give  you  many  help- 
ful ideas  in  oratorical  construction.  For  tMs 
purpose  you  may  take  if  you  wish,  Webster's 
flnt  Bunker  Hiu  speech.  Read  the  spf^ich  as 
a  whole,  preferably  at  one  sitting.  Then,  as 
soon  as  possible  read  it  a  second  time  in  de- 
tail, looking  up  the  meaning  and  pronunciation 
of  every  word  In  doubt,  and  examining  care- 
fully any  foot-notes.  Commit  to  memory  sen- 
tences and  paragraphs  of  this  speech  that  ap- 
peal to  you  because  of  some  special  merit — 
their  beauty,  truth,  power. 

These  are  practical  vf&ys  of  training  your 
memory — by  reading,  observation,  concentra- 
tion and  analysis,  and  at  the  same  time  you 
wiU  be  storing  your  mind  with  great  vital 
truths  to  serve  you  in  the  larger  wow  of  life. 

Mr.  Clarence  I.  Brown,  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  sends  us  the  following  suggestions 
taken  from  a  book  by  President  Mark  Hop- 
kins of  Williams  College.  Mr.  Brown  re- 
minds us  that  it  was  Mark  Hopkins  to 
whom  President  Garfield  referred  when  he 
defined  a  university  as  "Mark  Hopkins  on 
one  end  of  a  log  and  a  student  on  the 
other."  These  quotations  are  from  Hop- 
kins' An  Outline  Studjf  of  Man. 

Now  a  word  on  the  cultivation  of  the  mem- 
ory. This,  with  given  power,  will  depend  on 
three  things.  First,  AtUntion — habits  of  fixed 
attention.  Nothing  can  be  remembered  that  is 
not  attended  to,  and  generally  the  memory  will 
be  in  proportion,  not  to  the  attention  we  try  to 

?;ive  to  a  subject  in  which  we  feel  no  interest, 
or  that  is  often  what  is  called  study,  but  to 
the  attention  actually  given  from  a  genuine 
interest  in  the  subject 

A  second  condition  for  cultivating  the  memory 
is  Order,  This  imposes  upon  every  student  who 
would  remember  well,  the  necessity  not  only  of 
extemid  order  and  arrangement,  but  of  study- 
ing his  subject  till  he  sees  its  relations  as  whole 
and  parts,  and  brings  it  into  a  system.  It  is 
generally  for  not  carrying  studies  out  till  this 
is  done — and  this  is  someming  which  each  must 
do  for  himself— that  they  are  not  remembered. 
A  third  condition  is  Repetition,  Of  the 
effect  of  this  in  enabling  us  so  to  hold  fast 
what  we  have  acquired  that  we  can  command 
it  at  our  will,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

In  discussing  the  subject  further  Mr. 
Brown  quotes  the  following  from  a  sketch 
of  President  Andrews  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity. The  book  from  which  this  excerpt  is 
taken  is  entitled  Memoriei  of  Brown  and 
the  following  is  from  Dr.  William  Mc- 
Donald : 

Whatever  differences  there  mav  be  in  opinions 
as  to  this  or  that  of  the  mental  characteristics 
of  President  Andrews,  wherever  Brown  men  are 
gathered   together  there   is   always   unanimous 


testimony  concerning  the  phenomenal  nature  of 
his  ability  to  remember  faces  and  to  recall 
names,  and  many  are  the  reminiscences  ex- 
emplifying this  facility  of  recoUection.  Tbat  it 
is  a  cultivated  power,  however,  and  not  entirely 
a  natural  gift  was  made  known  by  the  advice 
which  he  gave  us.  ''Gentlemen,"  be  was  wont 
to  say,  ''gentlemen,  cultivate  your  memories;  it 
is  within  the  power  of  every  one  of  you  to  en- 
large his  stodc  of  ever-ready  data.  When  for 
example,  a  pat  word  or  a  name  evades  your 
mental  fishhook,  do  not  run  helplessly  to  your 
dictionary,  but  rather  command  it  to  come 
forth  from  its  hiding-place  in  the  dark  recesses 
of  your  own  preserves  and  if  it  will  not  come, 
get  down,  get  down,  gentlemen,  on  the  floor  and 
roU;  grovd  on  the  ground  until  it  comes  to 
lig^t**  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  picture  our 
dignified  "Prexy"  rolUng  about  on  his  study 
floor  in  search  of  an  elusive  word,  but  tiiat  in 
some  way  he  had  struggled  with  and  gained  the 
mastery  over  those  wul-o*-the-wisps  of  memory 
no  one  who  knew  him  can  ever  doubt. 

He  remembered  faces  as  well  as  names  and 
the  facility  with  which  he  learned  to  know  his 
students  was  largely  responsible  for  the  great 
influence  which  1^  exerted  over  them  individu- 
ally. That  there  were  a  few  men,  however,  in 
the  under  classes  who  had  never  come  in  direct 
personal  contact  with  the  president  might  very 
well  have  been  the  case  in  a  university  so  large 
as  Brown  and,  according  to  a  contemporary 
anecdote,  it  appears  that  to  remain  unknown 
might  even  be  a  laudable  ambition. 

Once  at  a  local  gathering,  a  father  whose  son 
was  then  a  junior  in  the  university  asked  to  be 
introduced  to  President  Andrews.  After  the 
introduction  the  parent  remarked  to  Dr.  An- 
drews that  he  probably  knew  his  son  very  well, 
mentioning  the  son's  name.  To  the  evident  sur- 
prise of  the  father  Dr.  Andrews  was  obliged  to 
tell  him  that  he  had  never  met  his  son  to  know 
him.  "But,*'  remarked  the  president,  "I  want 
to  assure  you,  Mr.  B.,  that  the  fact  of  my  not 
knowing  him  is  pretty  good  evidence  that  be  is 
a  young  man  of  the  right  stamp.  If  he  were 
not,  I  should  probably  have  known  him  long 
before  this." 

Memory  as  Applied  to  Learning 
Shorthand 

Some  time  ago  we  discussed  at  some 
length  whether  shorthand  could  be  better 
acquired  by  a  mature  or  by  an  immature 
mind.  Mr.  Brown  quotes  the  following 
from  The  Elements  of  Intellectual  Phil- 
osophy by  Dr.  Francis  Wayland^  president 
of  Brown  University.  These  facts  will  be 
particularly  valuable  to  those  teachers  who 
believe  that  shorthand  should  be  given  at- 
tention in  the  child's  early  education: 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  further,  that  the  memory 
of  youth  differs  in  kind,  as  well  as  in  degree, 
from  that  of  maturer  life.  In  youth,  as  might 
be  expected,  we  remember  facts;  as  we  advance 
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in  age»  we  observe,  appreciate,  and  remember 
laws  and  their  relations.  In  the  early  period 
of  life,  we  collect  the  materials;  as  we  grow 
older,  we  learn  to  use  them.  In  youth  our  ten- 
dency is  to  the  objective  and  concrete;  in  ma- 
turer  years  we  tend  to  the  subjective  and  the 
abstract  If  we  were  to  be  more  particular,  we 
might  affirm  that  in  childhood  susceptibility 
seems  more  active;  in  youth,  retentiveness;  and 
in  manhood,  readiness.  In  diildhood,  as  I  have 
said,  we  learn  a  multitude  of  things  which  we 
soon  forget.  The  ordinary  events  of  the  first 
four  or  five  years  of  our  lives  soon  pass  into 
oblivion.  In  advancing  youth,  while  we  lose 
in  some  degree  the  power  of  committing  to 
memory,  we  retain  what  we  have  learned  much 
more  tenaciously.  I  have  remarked  on  the  fa- 
cility with  which  young  persons  will  learn  sev- 
eral languages  a.t  the  same  time,  and,  what  is 
scarcely  possible  for  an  adult,  they  will  learn 
them  idiomatically. 

A  singular  confirmation  of  this  remark  is 
found  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Carey,  the  pioneer 
Protestant  missionary  in  India.  Dr.  Carey  had 
a  decided  talent  for  languages,  and  acquired 
them  with  great  facility  before  he  left  England. 
When  he  arrived  in  Bengal  with  his  family,  he 
commenced  the  study  of  tiie  native  tongues  with 
his  usual  perseverance,  assisted  by  the  best 
helps,  both  printed  and  oral,  which  the  country 
then  afforded.  His  children,  without  any  in- 
struction, were  left  to  amuse  themselves  with 
natives  of  their  own  ace.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  father  was  obliged  to  call  in  his  chil- 
dren to  explain  to  him  phrases  and  idioms 
which  he  was  unable  to  understand.  They  had 
learned,  by  playing  with  their  fellows,  more 
rapidly  than  he  by  the  combined  aid  of  books 
and  pundits. 

It  is,  however,  a  singular  fact,  that  if  a 
young  person  studies  an  ancient  language,  as 
t>atin  or  Greek,  and,  from  change  of  residence, 
forgets  his  native  tongue,  he  wiu  remember  the 
language  which  he  acquired  by  g^mmatical 
study,  longer  than  his  vernacular.  This  differ- 
ence may  arise  either  from  the  fact  that  re- 
tentiveness of  memory  increases  with  age,  or 
because  whatever  is  learned  by  a  protracted 
effort  is  more  indelibly  fixed  in  the  recollection. 

Quoting  further  from  Wayland's  Intel- 
lectual Philosophy^  Mr.  Brown  suggests 
the  following  as  bearing  on  another  dis- 
cussion contained  in  these  columns  several 
years  ago.  This  discussion  was  entitled^ 
"Was  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  Re- 
ported?" and  in  connection  with  it  one  of 
the  contributors  says:  "I  should  there- 
fore conclude  that  'The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount'  was  not  reported  in  shorthand^  but 
was  retained  in  the  memory  of  those  who 
heard  it."  Dr.  Wayland  in  his  valuable 
book  brings  out  the  fact  that  individuals 
differ  greatly  in  their  power  of  recollection 
and  that  some  men  have  lived  in  whom  the 


ability  to  recall  has  been  wonderfully  de- 
veloped. 

The  power  of  recollection  in  different  indi- 
viduals differs  greatly,  both  in  degree  and  in 
kind.  Some  men  are  so  remarkab^  gifted  in 
this  respect,  that  without  apparent  effort  they 
seem  to  remember  whatever  they  have  read,  and 
every  person  whom  they  have  even  casually  seen. 
Others,  though  possessing  many  eminent  quali- 
ties of  intellect,  find  difficulty  in  recollecting 
the  persons  and  things  which  daily  surround 
them.  Cyrus  is  reported  to  have  been  able  to 
call  by  name  every  soldier  in  his  army,  and 
Themlstodes  to  have  known  individually  every 
citizen  of  Athens.  I  have  been  told  that  Gen- 
eral Washington  never  found  it  necessary  to  be 
twice  introduced  to  the  same  person.  Boswell 
records  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  once,  when  riding 
in  a  stage-coach,  he  repeated  with  verbal  ac- 
curacy a  number  of  the  Rambler,  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  after  its  publication;  at  the  same 
time  stating  that  he  had  not  seen  it  since  he 
corrected  the  original  proof-sheets.  In  his  life 
of  Rowe  he  criticizes  the  poet's  works  with  a 
very  accurate  conception  of  their  merits,  fre- 
quently quoting  whole  passages  as  though  he 
were  transcribing  them  from  the  printed  page. 
When  he  had  finished  it,  he  said  to  a  friend, 
"I  think  this  is  pretty  well  done,  considering  that 
I  have  not  read  a  play  of  Rowe's  for  thirty 
years." 

Memory  may  be  improved  in  a  shorter  time, 
and  to  a  greater  extent,  than  any  of  our  other 
faculties.  The  change  that  may  be  produced  in 
this  respect  is  frequently  remarkable.  Pupils 
in  a  school  may,  in  a  few  months  be  taught  to 
commit  to  memory  an  amount  which,  at  first, 
would  have  seemed  incredible.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  teach  a  class  to  recite  from  beginning  to 
end  the  acquisitions  of  a  whole  term,  without 
any  aid  from  the  instructor.  A  gentleman  with 
whom  I  am  well  acquainted,  informed  me  that 
he  once  determined  to  ascertain  the  extent  to 
which  the  improvement  could  be  carried.  He 
soon  found  himself  able  to  repeat  verbatim,  two 
or  three  pages  of  any  book  after  it  had  been 
read  to  him  only  once.  He  was  able  to  go  into 
a  legislative  assembly,  and  write  down  from 
recollection,  after  its  adjournment,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  day,  with  as  much  accuracy  as 
they  were  reported  by  the  stenographers. 

How  Shorthand  May  Be  Employed  as 
AN  Aid  to  Memory 

From   Mr.  Arthur   N.   Tripp,  Eugene, 

Oregon,   comes   the   suggestions   that   the 

knowledge  of  shorthand  may  be  made  a 

valuable  aid  to  memory. 

When  I  have  something  that  I  want  to  com- 
mit to  memory  I  jot  it  down  in  shorthand,  put 
it  in  my  pocket,  and  when  I  have  a  few  spare 
moments  I  read  it  and  associate  the  outlines 
with  the  things  they  represent.  I  find  it  easier 
to  remember  the  shorthand  outline  for  a  word 
than  the  printed  or  written  word.  In  this  way 
I   have  learned  several  poems  while  going  to 
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and  returning  from  the  office  or  schoolroom. 
As  a  help  in  remembering  names  I  often  make 
a  mental  outline  of  a  new  name  when  I  hear  it. 
However,  I  have  not  tested  this  out  very  thor- 
oughly, and  would  like  to  hear  from  others  with 
regard  to  remembering  names. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Tripp  for 

a  quotation  from  an  article  by  Prof.  Hugo 

Munsterberg  of  Harvard  University.   TJiis 

article  appeared  recently  in  The  Youth's 

Companion.    ^ 

To  test  the  memory,  make  a  long  list  of  words 
of  two  and  three  syllables,  show  your  friends 
ten  of  them  for  twenty  seconds,  and  see  how 
many  they  can  write  down  correctly.  Then 
show  them  fifteen  words  for  thirtv  seconds. 
Make  the  same  experiments  with  spoken  words. 
Read  slowly  ten  words,  and  find  out  how  many 
they  can  keep  in  mind.  Later,  read  fifteen 
words.  In  this  way  not  only  can  you  learn 
which  of  your  friends  have  good  memories  for 
single  words  and  which  ones  have  bad  memories, 
but  you  can  distinguish  the  minds  that  retain 
written  words  better  and  the  minds  that  depend 
more  upon  what  they  hear.  Different  vocations 
make  different  demands.  If  you  wish  to  type- 
write from  copy,  you  need  a  visual  memory; 
if  you  wish  to  take  shorthand  notes  from  dicta- 
tion, you  need  a  memory  for  words  that  you 
hear. 

How  Keeping  a  Journal  Helps 

Mr.  Christen  Hoy  of  Seattle^  Wash., 
discusses  memory  culture  fully  and  in  an 
interesting  way.  He  brings  out  what  a 
big  subject  it  is  and  says:  "To  present 
a  skeleton  outline  of  any  complete  system 
of  memory  culture  would  be  about  like  giv- 
ing a  person^  who  wished  to  study  short- 
hand^ a  list  of  the  letters  and  principles 
of  abbreviation  used  in  Gregg  Shorthand 
and  tell  him  to  go  forth  and  take  dictation." 

The  following  suggestions  bear  partic- 
ularly on  the  development  of  a  good 
memory : 

Professor  Fowler,  the  phrenologist,  recom- 
mended the  keeping  of  a  Journal  (not  a  diary) 
— that  is,  every  evening  to  write  a  narrative  of 
the  events  of  the  day.  This  cultivates  the  mem- 
ory, and  in  addition  makes  a  person  observant, 
for  after  the  first  few  days,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  observe  everything  that  happens  during 
the  day  in  order  to  have  something  to  write  at 
night;  it  also  gives  practice  in  composition.  By 
the  use  of  shorthand  such  a  journal  will  not 
require  much  time;  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  a  journal  is  simply  a  narrative  of  events 
and  descriptions  of  places  or  persons;  personal 
impressions  have  no  place  in  a  journal — a  diary 
is  the  place  for  them. 

Another  well-tried  method  is  to  select  a  good 
book,  preferably  a  histoiy  or  a  scientific  work, 
divide  it  into  budgets  of  five  or  six  pages  each, 


divide  the  budgets  into  sections  of  three  to 
twelve  lines  ea<£,  according  to  the  capacity  of 
the  individual,  the  first  day  memorize  the  first 
section  of  the  first  budget,  the  next  day  repeat 
the  first  section  from  memory  and  memorize 
the  second  section,  the  third  day  repeat  the  two 
first  sections  from  memory  and  memorize  the 
third  section,  and  so  on  until  the  first  budget 
is  memorized,  always  repeating  all  of  the  mem- 
orized part  of  the  budget  before  memorizing 
the  next  section.  When  the  first  budget  is 
memorized,  repeat  that  from  memoiy  every  day 
for  a  week;  then  set  aside  one  day  in  the  week 
for  repetition  and  on  the  rest  of  the  days  of 
the  week  proceed  in  the  same  manner  witti  the 
second  budget,  until  that  is  memorized  when 
it  also  is  put  on  the  repetition  list  along  with 
the  first  budget.  In  time  it  becomes  necessary 
to  divide  the  repetition  matter  into  parts,  say 
four  or  five  budgets  to  a  part  and  repeat  the 
parts  on  different  repetition  days  in  rotation. 
Finally,  of  course,  it  becomes  necessary  to  drop 
the  parts  one  by  one  as  new  parts  are  memo- 
rized. 

A  modification  of  the  latter  method  is  to 
study  the  book  carefully,  make  a  brief,  but  com- 
prehensive synopsis  of  it  chapter  by  chapter, 
or  section  by  section,  according  to  the  arrange- 
ment and  size  of  chapters,  and  then  proc^ 
with  the  memorizing  of  the  synopsis  as  above 
explained.  This  method  gives  practice  in  pick- 
ing out  the  essential  parts  and  disregarding  the 
unessential  verbiage;  and  besides  it  is  possible 
to  cover  much  more  ground  than  if  a  person 
memorizes  the  whole  book. 

If  a  person  selects  the  important  words  from 
the  synopsis,  and  placing  them  in  a  column 
mentally  impresses  on  his  mind  the  connection 
between  each  word  and  the  preceding  as  well 
as  the  succeeding  one,  and  in  this  way  memo- 
rizes the  list  of  words,  he  will  find  that  he  can 
repeat  them  backward  as  well  as  forward;  then 
by  repeating  the  list  of  words  both  backward 
and  forward  every  day,  he  will  remember  the 
contents  of  the  book.  This  repetition  of  words 
is  a  part  of  all  the  systems  of  memory  culture 
of  which  I  have  any  knowledge. 

Mr.  Hoy  brings  out,  however,  that  these 
matters  take  considerable  time  and  that 
no  appreciable  improvement  of  memory 
can  be  looked  for  in  less  than  a  year.  He 
therefore  advises  that  expedients  be  em- 
ployed to  neutralize  the  results  of  a  poor 
memory.  The  plan  of  a  memorandum  cal- 
endar is  carefully  worked  out  in  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  use  of  a  memorandum  calendar  is  ad- 
visable even  for  those  who  have  a  good  memory. 
Whatever  duties  you  have  to  do  on  certain  spe- 
cified days,  such  as  Saturdays,  the  first  and  last 
of  the  month,  the  day  before  a  holiday,  etc 
you  simply  enter  on  the  memorandum  pads  for 
the  proper  days,  before  you  put  the  calendar  in 
use.  As  things  come  up  that  have  to  be  at- 
tended to  at  some  future  specified  date,  you 
enter  a  notation  on  your  memorandum  calendar 
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for  that  date.  Every  morning  before  starting 
work,  you  make  up  memorandum  slips,  one  for 
each  duty  you  find  specified  on  your  calendar, 
these  memorandum  slips  you  place  on  a  little 
file  kept  for  that  purpose.  Whatever  turns  up 
during  the  day  that  must  be  attended  to  that 
day,  though  not  necessarily  immediately,  you 
make  a  memorandum  of  and  place  on  your  lit- 
tle file;  this  file  you  consult  frequently  during 
the  day,  and  especially,  you  make  a  point  of 
going  all  through  it  tiwenlr  or  thirty  minutes 
before  you  go  to  lunch  and  before  you  quit  in 
the  evening  (and  any  other  special  time  that 
may  be  necessary  in  your  business)  so  as  to 
make  sure  that  ever3rthing  is  attended  to  at  the 
proper  time.  As  each  duty  is  finally  disposed 
of  the  memorandum  for  that  duty  is  destroyed. 
Your  memorandum  file  must  be  clear  before 
you  leave  the  office;  anything  that  you  for 
any  reason  have  been  prevented  from  attending 
to  during  the  day  must  be  transferred  to  the 
memorandum  calendar  for  the  next  day,  or  such 
day  as  you  wish  to  take  it  up  again. 

Evidently  forgetting  enclosures  is  a  fault 

of  many  an  otherwise  good  stenographer. 

Mr.  Hoy's  plan  is  as  follows: 

If  you  have  trouble  in  remembering  enclos- 
ures, you  can  put  a  sign  ''enclosures"  where 
you  keep  your  envelopes  in  such  a  way  that 
you  must  see  it  whenever  you  take  an  envelope; 
this  will  remind  you  of  the  enclosures  you  have 
to  make  in  that  particular  envelope,  then  be- 
fore you  address  the  envelope,  get  the  en- 
closures and  place  them  where  you  must  see 
them  when  the  envelope  is  addressed,  stick  them 
in  the  envelope  and  ^orsxt  about  them;  they 
will  go  with  tiie  letter.  This  plan  can  be  used 
for  any  other  routine  matter  of  a  similar  nature. 

A  Practical  Expedient 

Miss  Ellen  Johnston  of  Cedar  Rapids, 
lowa^  is  a  stenographer  who  found  at  the 
beginning  of  her  career  the  necessity  of 
overcoming  the  inability  to  remember  de- 
tails. Her  experience  will,  we  believe,  be 
valuable  to  others: 

I  would  be  only  too  glad  to  aid  another 
stenographer  in  overcoming  an  inability  to  re- 
mem^ber  details.  It  was  only  after  coming  into 
actual  contact  with  office  work  that  I  first 
realized  that  a  stenographer's  duties  may  in- 
clude much  besides  actual  shorthand  and  type- 
writing. These  various  ''outside  duties*'  seemed 
to  be  the  most  difficult  part  for  me,  although 
my  dictation  has  constantly  included  many  new 
and  difficult  technical  words  and  forms.  I  feel 
that  I  have  done  considerable  to  master  this 
shortcoming,  so  will  offer  these  suggestions: 
I  never  trust  entirely  to  memory  but  keep  a 
card  or  slip  of  paper  tucked  imder  the  rubber 
band  of  my  note  book.  Thus  I  always  have 
this  accessible  whether  taking  dictation  or  at 
my  own  desk.  I  find  this  a  very  convenient 
and  unfailing  way  to  "remember"  telephone 
numbers,  names  of  callers,  and  various  other 


details.  I  have  succeeded,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  in  training  my  memory  in  regard  to 
these  things,  but  have  found  this  plan  of  keep- 
ing a  memoranda  card  to  be  invaluable  in 
helping  me  to  remember  the  important  details 
at  the  proper  time. 

A  Word  From  a  Homesteader 

A  breezy  letter  comes  to  us  from  Miss 
Grace  Rankin,  "Longview,"  Winnett, 
Montana.  Miss  Rankin  says  that  she  is 
now  homestead ing  forty-five  miles  from  the 
nearest  railway  and  that  the  Gregg  Writer 
is  to  her  a  monthly  delight.  As  a  perma- 
nent cure  for  the  nerve-worn,  memory- 
tired  stenographer.  Miss  Rankin  recom- 
mends the  gypsy  life.  The  following  shows 
that  when  Miss  Rankin  was  in  the  stenog- 
rapher's chair  she  did  her  work  system- 
atically and  well. 

Decide  upon  the  most  efficacious  method  or 
routine  for  doing  your  work  and  follow  it 
daily.  When  a  letter  is  written,  before  placing 
the  carbon  in  the  file  basket  assure  yourself 
that  the  enclosures  are  at  hand  and  that  every 
duty  occasioned  by  this  letter  which  would  faU 
upon  you  has  been  performed,  or,  if  it  is  im- 
possible to  attend  to  said  duties  at  once,  see 
that  a  memorandum  is  on  your  desk,  thus 
leaving  no  opportunity  to  forget  Many  other 
illustrations  might  be  used. 

Make  use  of  your  desk  calendar  I  Don't  de- 
pend on  your  memory  unnecessarily  even  though 
you  have  a  good  one!  Thus,  with  less  to  bur- 
den the  memory  this  function  is  enabled  to 
better  carry  the  details  that  cannot  be  left  to 
memos  and  ticklers. 

Don't  envy  a  good  memory!  Be  methodical 
and  have  one! 

The  Psychology  of  Memory 

The  study  of  the  psychology  of  memory 
is  recommended  by  Miss  Nola  Houdlette, 
Dresden  Mills,  Maine,  as  the  foundation 
of  success. 

I  would  suggest  first  of  all  that  you  read  up 
the  psychology  of  memory  as  thoroughly  as 
you  can,  particularly  if  you  have  never  had  a 
good  course  in  Psychology.  I  think  if  you 
have  well  in  mind  the  tiieory  regarding  the 
different  steps  that  are  necessary  for  efficient 
recall,  you  will  be  able  to  see  where  your  own 
difficult  is.  William  James  is  a  very  noted 
authority  in  this  line,  and  in  every  library  you 
will  find  a  variety  of  books  by  other  authors, 
some  of  which  will  not  be  too  technical  to  help 
even  the  beginner. 

If  you  have  read  Arnold  Bennett's  "How  to 
Live  on  Twenty-four  Hours  a  Day,"  you  will 
remember  the  chapter  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
time  we  waste  in  going  to  and  from  business 
by  letting  our  minds  roam  in  a  haphazard 
fashion   from   one   thing  to   another,  none   of 
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them  perhaps  of  any  personal  importance  to 
us,  and  certainly  none  of  them  leading  to  any 
definite  end.  I  think  this  is  characteristic  of  a 
great  many  of  our  mental  processes  and  will 
account  in  a  great  measure  lor  our  inability  to 
recall  past  experience.  The  easiest  sort  of 
attention  is  the  passive  attention  in  which  one 
idea  is  succeeded  by  another  under  circimi-* 
stances  over  which  the  mind  has  no  control  and 
with  no  attempt  at  association.  If  you  expect 
to  be  called  upon  to  retrace  a  certain  line  of 
thought,  give  your  whole  attention  to  the  mat- 
ter as  it  is  presented  to  you,  try  to  see  the 
relation  of  one  part  to  another  and  the  rela- 
tion of  each  part  to  the  whole.  It  is  like  at- 
tempting to  retrace  your  steps  in  search  of  a 
lost  article.  If  you  took  a  direct  path  from 
one  point  to  another,  you  can  easilv  go  over 
the  whole  ground,  but  if  you  wandered  here 
and  there  attracted  now  by  something  on  ihe 
right  and  then  by  something  on  the  left,  some- 
thing in  no  way  connected  with  the  path  to  your 
destination,  the  chances  are  small  that  your 
search  will  be  successful. 

In  fact,  I  believe  the  whole  secret  of  the 
matter  hes  in  cultivating  the  habit  of  concen- 
trating the  mind  on  one  thing  at  a  time  and 
grasping  that  thing  step  by  step  as  it  is  pre- 
sented. The  habit  of  logical,  consistent  thinking 
is  not  one,  however,  to  be  easily  acquired,  and 
patient  and  persistent  effort  will  be  required 
to  bring  about  the  mental  training  necessary 
to  insure  prompt,  accurate,  efficient  results. 

The  Importance  of   Interest 

Miss  Latolia  Goodman^  Tulsa^  Okla- 
homa^ brings  out  the  importance  of  inter- 
est to  a  stenographer  who  would  remember 
office  details. 

I  find  it  is  not  hard  to  remember  details  in 
the  office  if  I  am  interested  enough  in  the  work 
to  see  the  importance  of  interest  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  work  as  a  whole.  I  keep  a  small 
notebook  on  my  desk  and  make  a  note  of  tele- 
phone calls,  messages  and  so  forth,  but  try  to 
remember  each  of  them  and  not  refer  to  my 
memorandum.  The  information  is  there  in  case 
I  should  forget. 

An  excellent  way  to  improve  the  memory  is 
to  spend  a  few  minutes  every  evenins  reviewing 
the  events  of  the  day.  Start  with  the  first  in- 
cident of  the  morning  and  trace  the  thread 
through  every  act  and  conversation.  In  a  very 
short  time  you  will  find  you  remember  the 
smallest  details. 

Of  Repetition  and  What  It  May  Do 

Mr.  B.  S.  Barrett  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 

speaks  of  the  importance  of  repetition  and 

of  what  it  has  done  for  people  to  whom 

a  good  memory   is  the  essential   part  of 

their  professional  training. 

Assimilative  mnemonics  is  recommended  as  a 
good  method  of  assisting  the  memory,  but  my 
experience    has    been    that    the    best    way    to 


strengthen  the  memory  is  by  constant  repeti- 
tion. Some  one  has  said,  '^Make  a  pack-horse 
of  your  memory."  Actors  and  opera  singers 
acquire  prodigious  memories  by  their  being 
obliged  to  learn  new  plays  and  operas  con- 
tinually. At  first  they  find  it  slow  work,  but  in 
a  short  time  they  acquire  the  ability  of  memo- 
rizing after  a  very  few  readings.  Some  per- 
sons have  wonderful  memories.  The  late  chess 
champion  PiUsburyy  could  play  more  than 
twenty  games,  sans  vols,  simultaneously,  with 
as  many  other  players,  and  remember  every 
move  from  the  beginning  of  tbe  game,  and 
teU  the  position  of  the  men  on  all  the  boards 
at  any  time  while  playing.  Practice  is  what 
does  it  Books  on  mnemonics  are  helpful,  in 
a  way  of  suggestions,  but,  after  all,  toe  best 
thing  is  self-reliance,  a  detennination  to  re- 
member what  you  study,  and  a  constant  repe- 
tition till  you  have  fixed  it  permanently  in  tiie 
mind.  Avoid  taking  notes,  except  when  un- 
avoidably necessary,  but  make  your  memory 
do  the  work.  Extraneous  aids  have  a  tendency 
to  weaken  the  memory. 

The  Value  of  Mnemonics 

Mr.  Ralph  Newman  of  New  York  City, 

brings  out  the  value  of  mnemonics  as  an 

aid  to  memory  and  suggests  Middleton's 

"All  About  Mnemonics"  as  a  helpful  book. 

He  quotes  the  following  from  Vol.  IV  of 

"Reference    Handbook    of    the    Medical 

Sciences."     This  is  part  of  the  discussion 

devoted  to  diseases  of  the  memory. 

Most  persons  know  that  a  weak  memory  may 
be  materially  strengthened,  and  that  a  good  one 
may  be  further  developed  by  a  good  method 
of  mnemonics.  Mnemonical  aids  promote  fa- 
cility, retention,  and  readiness,  as  many  stu- 
deilts  can  testify,  besides  leading  the  mind  into 
the  natural  channels  of  memory.  Who,  for  in- 
stance nas  the  least  difficulty  in  retaining  the 
order  of  the  cranial  nerves  after  committing  to 
memory  the  following: 

''On  Old  Monadnock*s  Peaked  Tops, 
A  Fine  Auld  German  Picked  Some  HopsT 

Some  Tricks  of  Memory 

Miss  Amy  D.  Putnam  of  Areola^  N.  J., 
writes  us  that  she  has  a  remarkable  mem- 
ory and  tells  how  she  has  trained  it  and 
some  of  the  things  she  can  do. 

I  take  some  beautiful  piece  of  prose  or  poetry, 
and  learn  it  verbatim.  I  always  learn  tilings 
as  a  whole,  never  sentence  bv  sentence  or  stansa 
by  staiusa;  I  read  the  whole  thing  every  time, 
even  if  it  is  several  pages  long.  Then  I  hold 
myself  responsible  for  everything  I  have  ever 
learned.  For  instance,  if  something  reminds 
me  of  a  line  of  a  poem  I  learned  idien  a  little 
girl,  I  never  give  it  up  until  I  have  connected  it 
with  the  whole  poem  and  recalled  every  line  of 
it  correctly.  Sometimes  this  takes  weeks  of  my 
spare  time. 
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But  more  Important  than  this  deliberate  com- 
milting  of  long  articles  is  the  ability  to  remem- 
ber things  accurately  by  hearing  them  once. 
This  means  a  very  intensified  form  of  attention 
exerted  for  a  short  time;  and  this  without 
losinff  the  power  of  giving  ordinary  attention 
to  ^at  follows:  When  ustening  to  sermons 
or  lectures,  I  look  out  for  a  beautiful  thoueht, 
or  some  verse  of  from  two  to  ten  lines,  and  fix 
my  attention  on  it.  But  I  do  not  repeat  it  at 
all,  and  pay  strict  attention  to  what  follows. 
When  I  get  home,  I  recall  it.  At  first  you 
will  be  unable  to  do  this,  but  with  practice  you 
can  usually  recall  it  with  very  little  effort. 

I  can  still  repeat  word  for  word  two  con- 
versations which  took  place  seven  and  nine  years 
ago,  respectively,  which  were  important  enough 
to  make  it  desirable  to  concentrate  my  whole 
attention  on  them.  I  can  pick  up  long  con- 
versations and  later  recall  them  exactly  and 
find  out  their  meaning.  Once  I  learned  a 
six  stanza  hymn  in  five  minutes,  at  the  same 
time  engaging  in  an  ordinary  conversation. 
These  are  **monkey  tridcs,"  but  anyone  who 
can  do  them  can  also  use  his  memory  Just  as 
wonderfully  in  a  practical  way. 

I  should  say  the  three  most  important  things 
to  be  cultivated  are  will-power,  strict  attention, 
and  accuracy,  which  last  is  indispensable,  as 
a  good  memoiy  that  cannot  be  depended  upon 
leads  its  owner  Into  trouble  nearly  as  often  as  it 
helps  him.  "A  Uttle  knowledge*^  with  a  great 
deid  of  fool-hardy  self-confidence  "is  a  danger- 
ous thing.'* 

We  are  closing  the  discussion  by  placing 
before  you  the  following  quotation  from  the 
eminent  educator^  Horace  Mann:  "What 
interests  us  is  remembered"  and  this  from 
the  eminent  psychologist^  William  James: 
"The  one  who  thinks  over  his  experiences 
most  and  weaves  them  into  systematic  re- 
lations with  each  other,  will  be  the  one 
with  the  best  memory/'  and  "The  more 
facts  a  fact  is  associated  with  in  the  mind, 
the  better  possession  of  it  our  memory  will 
retain."  And  finally,  the  following  from 
the  poet  philosopher,  Walt  Mason: 

The  merchant  said  in  caustic  tones:  ** James 
Henry  Charles  Augustus  Jones,  please  get  your 
pay  and  leave  the  store;  I  will  not  need  you 
any  more.  Important  chores  you  seem  to  shun; 
you're  always  leaving  work  undone,  and  when 
I  ask  the  reason  why,  you  heave  a  sad  and 
soulful  sigh,  and  idly  scratch  your  dome  of 
thought,  and  feebly  say:  *Oh,  I  forgot!'  James 
Henry  Charles  Augustus  Jones,  this  world's 
a  poor  resort  for  drones,  for  men  with  heads  so 
badly  set  that  their  long  suit  is  to  forget.  No 
man  will  ever  write  his  name  upon  the  shining 
wall  of  fame,  or  soar  aloft  on  glowing  wings 
because  he  can't  remember  things.  I've  no- 
ticed that  such  chaps  as  you  remember  when 
your  pay  is  due;  and  when  the  noontime 
whistles  throb,  your  memory  is  on  the  job; 
and  when  a  holiday's  at  hand,  your  recollection 


isn't  canned.  The  failures  on  life's  busy  way, 
the  paupers,  friendless,  wan  and  gray,  through- 
out their  bootless  aays,  like  you,  forget  the 
things  they  ought  to  do.  So  take  your  coat, 
and  draw  your  bones,  James  Henry  Charles 
Augustus  Jones." 
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Some  Good  Advice  to  a  Perplexed  Maiden 

40.  I  am  in  trouble  and  I  am  sure  you  or 
some  of  the  Oregg  Writer  readers  can  help  me. 

The  summer  following  my  Sophomore  year 
in  high  school  I  took  a  position  in  a  broker's 
office  and  held  it  through  the  summer.  I  knew 
very  little  about  shorthand  or  anything  ebe  in 
the  business  line,  having  just  finished  my  first 
year  of  Gregg.  My  employer  taught  me  the 
insurance  business  and  all  that  I  know  of  the 
real  estate  and  legal  work  connected  with  an 
office,  and  was  very  patient  when  I  made  blun- 
ders which  seem  so  very  unreasonable  to  me 
now.  Since  then  he  has  kept  my  position  open 
for  me,  employing  a  stenographer  the  next  win- 
ter on  the  condition  that  whenever  I  wanted  to 
come  back  I  should  have  my  position.  It  was 
necessary  for  me  to  help  in  the  office  work  that 
winter  and  the  following  summer  the  position 
was  vacated  for  me.  Last  summer  he  took  into 
partnership  a  man  who  is  very  disagreeable  to 
me  and  who  smokes  innumerable  cigars  daily, 
in  fact,  never  is  seen  without  a  cigar  in  his 
mouth,  and  he  does  not  smoke  $1  cigars  either 
— tobacco  smoke  makes  me  very  sick.  I  hold  my 
position  this  winter,  working  on  Saturdays  and 
in  the  evening  when  I  am  needed.  My  "boss" 
is  very  good  to  me.  He  lets  me  do  public 
stenography  and  last  winter  and  summer  I  held 
a  position  In  a  bank  while  in  his  employ  be- 
cause there  was  not  enough  work  to  keep  me 
busy  all  the  time.    He  is  very  agreeable  but  his 

partner  is  just  as  disagreeable  as  Mr. is 

nice.    Stenographers  are  scarce  in  this  town  and 

Mr.  has  taught  me  practically  all  that 

I  know  about  the  business  and  has  been  in- 
convenienced for  want  of  a  stenographer  when 
one  was  needed  just  so  I  could  have  the  chance, 
and  now  just  as  I  will  be  available  all  of  the 
time,  and  the  time  has  come  that  he  was  wait- 
ing for  here  Is  this  objection.  It  will  seem  the 
rankest  ingratitude  for  me  to  leave  now,  but 
it  hardly  seems  to  me  that  gratitude  would 
want  to  work  in  an  office  eight  hours  out  of 
each  day  with  a  person  that  made  her  hate 
him  more  every  time  she  saw  him.  Now  I 
have  come  to  the  point  of  all  this  long  dis- 
course: shall  I  or  shall  I  not  leave  my  position? 

From  Mr.   Emil   M.  Winter,  Madison, 

Wis.,   come   the   following   rather   cynical 

words  of  wisdom: 

The  dilemma  in  which  this  young  lady  finds 
herself  is  not  an  uncommon  situation.  I  dare 
say  that  every  one  of  us  could  find  some 
grounds  for  complaint  if  we  were  inclined  to 
be  pessimistic.  In  this  world  we  are  not  always 
bedecked   with   roses,   and   when   we   are   com- 
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pelied  to  work  for  a  living,  we  have  got  to  put 
up  with  many  things  whidb  often  are  not  very 
tasty.  Of  course,  some  employers  are  better 
than  others,  and  while  it  is  mudi  pleasanter  to 
work  for  an  employer  who  is  kind  to  his  help 
and  appreciates  their  work,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  we  can't  have  a  boss  made  to  order 
like  a  suit  of  clothes.  We  have  got  to  take 
men  as  we  find  them,  and  either  mSse  the  best 
of  it,  or  go  somewhere  else,  and  probably  Jump 
from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire.  It  is  a  bad 
thing  to  be  too  sensitive  or  touchy,  as  we  are 
pretty  roughly  handled  at  times  and  like  a 
cat,  should  always  manage  to  land  on  our  feet, 
no  matter  how  we  are  thrown. 

The  realistic  fact  is  that  we  are  not  working 
because  we  are  in  love  with  our  employers, 
nor  are  our  employers  employing  us  for  char- 
ity's sake,  but  because  they  need  our  services; 
and  we,  because  we  need  the  *%ard  cash."  If 
a  boss  could  get  someone  else  cheaper,  you  bet 
he  wouldn't  hesitate  five  minutes  to  give  us  our 
walking  papers. 

The  young  lady  who  is  the  heroine  of  this 
story,  is  no  worse  off  than  thousands  of  others. 
Now  this  young  lady  makes  the  statement  that 
stenographers  are  scarce  in  her  locality.  If 
such  a  splendid  situation  really  exists,  I  don't 
see  any  earthly  reason  why  she  doesn't  secure 
employment  elsewhere  and  perhaps  at  even  bet- 
ter pay.  As  long  as  she  has  not  signed  an 
ironclad,  written  contract  to  work  at  mis  par- 
ticular place  for  the  balance  of  her  natural 
life,  she  is  at  liberty  to  walk  out  at  any  time 
with  a  clear  conscience. 

She  surely  need  consider  herself  under  no 
obligation  to  her  employer  simply  because  he 
nursed  her  along  in  the  early  stages,  because, 
no  doubt,  he  was  paving  her  starvation  wages. 
She  can  thank  him  for  the  Idnd  treatment  ac- 
corded her,  explain  her  reasons  for  leaving  and 
as  soon  as  she  passes  the  threshold  forget  that 
she  ever  worked  there,  because  she  can  rest 
assured  that  the  boss  will  do  likewise. 

I  hardly  wish  to  play  the  pessimist,  but  the 
above  are  hard,  concrete  facts  and  considering 
my  own  rather  varied  experience  with  em- 
ployers, I  can  vouch  for  them.  My  paternal 
advice  to  this  young  lady  would  be  to  clear 
out  on  the  double  quick,  or  quit  kicking  and 
"be  satisfied." 

Mr.  Harry  Hillje,  Washington^  D.  C, 

has  a  little  more  sympathy  for  this  maiden 

in  distress.     He  says: 

In  this  instance  it  seems  that  the  good  far 
out-weighs  the  bad.  Yet  as  a  general  rule 
stenographers  in  the  business  world  have  to 
put  Sp  with  a  great  deal  of  abuse,  because 
they  come  closer  in  touch  with  their  employers 
than  do  people  engaged  in  any  other  profes- 
sion. The  bookkeeper,  clerk,  accountant,  all 
work  at  their  desks  in  a  different  part  of  the 
office,  while  the  stenog^pher  is  nearly  always 
in  the  same  room,  or  at  least  near  the  em- 
ployer. If  the  employer  is  in  good  spirits  the 
whole  office  seems  to  brighten,  but  if  he  is  out 
of  sorts   he  quite   frequently  takes   it   out   on 


the  stenographer.  This  case  seems  to  go  to  both 
extremes. 

However,  where  one's  surroundings  are  not 
pleasant  a  person  cannot  do  his  best  work.  I 
should  advise  the  stenographer  to  carefully  think 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  over  again; 
then  if  it  slill  seems  almost  impossible  to  work 
in  the  presence  of  the  disagreeable  partner, 
go  to  the  employer  and  talk  the  matter  over, 
explaining  the  trouble,  and  expressing  an  in- 
tention of  resijgning  if  the  conditions  cannot 
be  changed.  If  there  is  a  demand  for  stenog- 
raphers in  that  city,  there  is  no  reason  why 
another  good  position  cannot  be  secured,  with 
the  help  of  some  good  recommendations  from 
the  present  employer.  But  under  no  condition 
would  I  advise  a  resignation  if  it  cannot  be 
done  with  the  consent  of  the  present  employer 
and  friend.  If  this  stenographer  loses  the 
good-wiU  of  the  "boss"  it  wiU  be  difBcnit  for 
her  to  secure  another  good  position  and  will, 
no  doubt,  have  a  markoi  effect  for  some  time 
to  come  on  the  stenographer's  advancement  in 
the  business  world. 

A  change  in  work  would  really  broaden  the 
stenographer  and  make  him  more  experienced 
and  better  fitted  for  general  work.  The  first 
change  is  always  the  hardest 

Several  readers  believe  that  all  that  is 
necessary  is  for  the  jouxig  lady  to  place 
the  matter  frankly  before  her  employer. 
On  general  principles-  this  advice  will  al- 
ways hold  good,  not  only  in  this  instance, 
but  in  others  of  a  personal  nature.  The 
very  careful  and  thoughtful  advice  which 
has  come  from  our  readers  to  the  young 
lady  who  submitted  this  question  is  still 
another  illustration  of  how  this  depart- 
ment may  help  you  in  t/our  business  prob- 
lems.    Won't  you  send  them  to  us? 

O 

The  Full  Meaning  of  "f.  o.  b." 

43.  John  Smith  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  sold 
George  Allen  of  New  Yoric  on  April  1,  10 
bales  of  cotton,  the  terms  of  the  bill  being  3%, 
30  days,  f.  o.  b.  New  York.  If  the  goods  were 
delayed  in  transit  and  did  not  reach  AUen 
until  May  6,  could  Allen  redate  the  biU  to  the 
date  that  they  were  received  so  as  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  3%  as  well  as  30  days*  interest, 
or  would  he  have  to  pay  the  bill  without  de- 
ducting the  3%.  If  the  goods  were  lost  in 
transit,  who  would  have  to  make  the  daim  on 
the  railroad  company,  Smith  or  Allen?  Id 
other  words,  what  is  the  full  meaning  of  the 
term  "f.  o.  b."? 

From  Miss  Bertha  N.  Kaler,  Phillips- 
burg,  N.  J.y  comes  the  following  dear  sumI 
complete  discussion: 

By  the  term  '*f.  o.  b.  destination,"  as  applied 
in  the  illustration  given,  the  shipper  makes  a 
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special  contract  to  deliver  goods  to  tlie  tracks 
of  the  consignee,  and  hence  the  title  of  owner- 
ship does  not  pass  until  the  goods  arrive  at 
their  destination.  Thus,  if  the  goods  are  lost 
in  transit,  the  consignor  would  make  claim  on 
the  railroad  compkny,  as  he  is  still  the  owner 
of  the  property,  'llie  shipper  pays  the  freight 
and  the  only  diarges  accrxiing  to  the  consignee 
are  the  cartage  charges,  if  any,  from  the 
freight  station  in  his  city  to  his  place  of  busi- 
ness. 

When  goods  are  shipped  ''f.  o.  b.  point  of 
shipment,"  as  is  the  usual  custom,  the  title  of 
ownership  passes  to  the  consignee  as  soon  as 
the  goods  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  trans- 
portation company.  The  consignee  would  thus 
make  claim  on  tne  railroad  company  in  case 
of  loss  or  damage.  In  this  case,  the  consignor 
pays  the  cartage  cfiarffes,  if  any,  to  the  freight 
station  in  his  city  and  Uie  freight  charges  are 
cbllectible  at  destination. 

Under  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  question.  Smith,  by  his  contract 
'•f.  o.  b.  New  York,"  agrees  to  aeliver  the  goods 
in  that  city,  and  he  would  make  claim  on  the 
transportation  company  if  the  goods  were  lost 
in  transit  As  the  goods  were  received  after 
the  discount  period  liad  expired,  Allen  could 
request  that  his  period  of  discount  be  extended 
to  the  date  on  which  the  goods  were  delivered 
in  New  York.  Smith  might  instruct  Allen 
to  do  this,  as  they  would,  no  doubt,  have  con- 
siderable correspondence  regarding  the  delayed 
goods,  or  Allen  might  return  the  bill  to  the 
shipper  and  ask  that  the  date  be  corrected.  He 
would  thus  receive  the  benefit  of  the  cash 
discount. 

In  taking  the  question  up  with  Colonel 
W.  H.  Whigam^  the  author  of  Etsentials 
of  Commercial  Law,  which  is  this  month 
being  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Gregg 
Publishing  Company^  the  following  im- 
portant points  have  been  brought  to  our 
attention.  The  transaction  referred  to  is 
a  contract  and  as  such  is  not  completed 
until  the  goods  are  delivered  in  New  York 
City. 

In  transactions  of  this  kind^  the  strict 
legality  of  the  transaction  is  overruled  by 
the  questions  of  business  ethics  and  busi- 
ness custom.  John  Smith  as  a  wholesale 
dealer  in  cotton  will  undoubtedly  see  the 
wisdom  of  accommodating  his  customer, 
Mr.  Allen^  in  New  York  City  and  will 
gladly  take  charge  of  tracing  these  goods. 
The  request  to  have  dating  advanced  would 
not  be  refused  in  a  case  of  this  kind  to  a 
^ood  customer.  A  modern  business  house 
appreciates  the  value  of  courtesy  and  is 
compelled  to  g^ant  concessions  or  forced 
to  do  so  through  probability  of  having 
their  competitors  get  the  trade. 


Another  point  is  credit  associations 
which  have  been  organized  in  practically 
every  line  of  business.  These  associations 
act  as  boards  of  arbitration  and  make  rules 
covering  questions  of  this  kind. 

Among  other  interesting  and  helpful 
discussions  received  are  those  from  Mr. 
John  F.  Dicus^  Griswold^  Iowa;  Mr.  Abra- 
ham L.  Schwartz^  New  York  City;  Mr. 
Sam  J.  Bradfield^  Decatur^  111.;  Miss 
Mabel  Good^  Chicago,  111.;  Miss  Amy  D. 
Putnam;,  Areola,  N.  J. ;  Mr.  B.  S.  Barrett, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Mr.  Ralph  Newman, 
New  York  City;  Mr.  H.  E.  Kemp,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  Miss  Laura  R.  Hunter, 
Gainesville,  Fla.;  and  Miss  Virgie  Etchi- 
son,  North  Bend,  Nebr. 

O 

••Tailor's  Geese  *  or  •'Tailor's  Gooses'* 

45.  What  is  the  plural  for  **tailor*s  goose," 
and  what  is  the  origin  of  the  word? 

•This  question  is  discussed  in  a  clever 

and    interesting    manner    by  Miss    Nola 

Houdlette  whose  contribution  we  quote  in 
full: 

The  propounder  of  Question  45  seems  to  be 
in  much  the  same  position  as  the  young  tailor's 
apprentice  who  broke  the  last  "goose*'  in  the 
shop.  In  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such 
a  catastrophe,  the  tailor  told  him  to  order  two. 
So  the  lad  took  his  pen  and  paper  and  wrote 
as  follows: 

"Dear  Sir: — Please  send  me  two  tailor's 
goose." 

'•Two  goose"  didn't  sound  right  so  he  tore  it 
up  and  began  again. 

"Dear  Sir: — Please  send  me  two  tailor's 
gooses." 

This  seemed  Just  as  bad  so  he  made  another 
attempt. 

'•Dear  Sir: — Please  send  me  two  tailor's 
geese." 

This  was  undoubtedly  better,  but  still  it 
sounded  rather  unusual.  Accordingly,  being  a 
lad  of  resource,  he  considered  the  matter  for  a 
moment  and  then  wrote  as  follows: 

"Dear  Sir: — ^Please  send  me  a  tailor's  goose. 
P.  S.    Please  send  another." 

I  think  it  must  have  becon^  customary  to 
get  around  the  difficulty  in  some  such  'way  as 
5iis,  for  we  seldom  find  the  plural  used.  When 
there  is  no  escape,  however,  "gooses"  is  un- 
doubtedly the  proper  word  to  employ.  All  au- 
thorities agree  on  this  point 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  term,  it  is  said  to 
come  from  the  resemblance  in  shape  between 
the  iron  and  the  fowl,  particularly  that  of  the 
forward  end  of  the  handle  to  the  neck  of  a 
goose. 
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Mr.  B.  S.  Barrett  differs  from  the  au- 
thorities mentioned  above  and  his  decision 
is: 

The  plural  of  "goose"  is  "geese,"  whether  it 
is  a  "tailor's  goose"  or  any  other  fellow's 
goose.  This  is  an  old  question,  and  some  per- 
sons think  that  because  a  tailor's  goose  is  not  a 
live  creature,  its  plural  would  seem  to  indicate 
members  of  the  feathered  tribe.  It  is  precisely 
the  same  as  "chess  men,"  "saw-horses,"  and  % 
"notaries*  seals." 

The  following  readers  account  for  the 
origin  of  the  word  correctly  and  vote  for 
the  plural — "tailor's  gooses":  Mr.  Ralph 
Newman^  New  York  City;  Miss  Laura  R. 
Hunter,  Gainesville^  Fla.,  and  Miss  Mabel 
E.  Good^  Chicago. 

Announcements 

For  several  months  we  have  been  hold- 
ing a  question  of  state  civil  service  work, 
its  scope  and  opportunities.  We  are  still 
collecting  data  on  this  subject  and  hope 
to  present  in  an  early  issue  a  discussion 
that  will  prove  worth  waiting  for.  What 
we  want  is  extracts  from  the  experience  of 
people  who  have  been  in  this  line  of  work 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  If  you 
can  help,  won't  you  write  us  to-day.^ 

Two  questions  of  vital  importance  are 

being  held  over  from  this  number.     They 

are  as  follows: 

41.  I  am  a  stenographer  with  a  number  of 
years  of  successful  experience  in  law  and  in- 
surance offices.  I  wish  to  become  a  court  re- 
porter and  would  like  ad\ice  about  what  course 
to   pursue.     How   shall   I   practice   and   what 


shall  I   read?     All  suggestions  wiU  be  grate- 
fully received. 

49.  Will  you  please  discuss  this  question  in 
the  next  issue  of  the  Oregg  Writer?  What 
educational  qualifications  are  necessary  for  a 
position  as  teacher  of  shorthand  and  typewrit- 
ing? I  am  a  student  using  the  Gregg  system 
and  began  my  study  in  September  and  would 
like  to  teach  next  fall. 

These  bring  up  two  important  phases 
of  stenographic  work — teaching  and  re- 
porting. In  both  fields  the  opportunities 
are  g^eat  and  we  want  to  present  the  argu- 
ments on  both  side^  in  as  full  and  con- 
vincing a  manner  as  possible.  Again, 
won't  you  help  us  ? 

O 

Referred  for  Answer 

51.  Will  you  kindly  have  the  readers  of 
the  Qregg  Writer  suggest  a  number  of  the 
best  ways  by  which  a  stenographer  who  does 
not  receive  much  dictation  in  actual  work  may 
keep  the  shorthand  principles  fresh  in  the 
memory?  Please  give  some  methods  which  can 
be  employed  without  the  assistance  of  a  dic- 
tator, if  possible. 

52.  Is  there  such  a  word  in  £n§^sh  as 
*'thon,"  and  if  so,  what  does  it  mean?  CKve 
examples  of  its  use. 

53.  Should  a  widow  be  addressed  by  her 
husband's  name  or  should  her  own  given  name 
be  used;  as,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Martin,  or  Mrs.  SaUie 
Martin;  also,  how  should  a  widow  sign  her 
name? 

54.  Should  a  service  be  desired  of  another, 
which  is  the  better  method  of  acquainting  the 
other  person  with  your  wishes,  by  personal 
interview,  or  by  writing  him  a  letter?  Give 
instances  in  which  each  method  would  be  pref- 
erable. 


oOo 


'T'HE  honest,  faithful  stniggler  should  always  realize  that  failure  is  but  an 
episode  in  a  true  man*s  life, — never  the  whole  story.  It  is  never  easy 
to  meet»  and  no  philosophy  can  make  it  so»  but  the  steadfast  courage  to  mas- 
ter conditions,  instead  of  complaining  of  them,  will  help  him  on  his  way;  it 
will  ever  enable  him  to  get  the  best  out  of  what  he  has. — William  George 
Jordan. 


<^^  Reporter 
(27zc/Ifis^VbrK, 

N«wt  uid  SiiMiniBni  of  Imfat  md  Value  to  die  Shorllwiil  Rcpoiw.     C 

iuami  by  Ficd  H.  Cunltt.  jOlt  Cp  HmU  Squin  OUt..  Chiew,  b  wha 


From  Novice  to  Adept — VI 

The  Ever  Human  Tendency  to  Slight  the  Foundation 


FREQUENTLY  the  things  best  for  ns 
to  do  are  the  very  things  we  most 
dislike  to  do.  If  a  great  manj'  of 
us  vere  so  situated  that  our  living  and 
plenty  of  money  to  travel  and  educate  our- 
selves were  provided,  we  would  not  strive 
so  zealously  to  acquire,  to  achieve,  to  pro- 
gress. But  most  of  ns  not  being  so  fortun- 
ately situated  are  forced  to  make  progress 
up  stream,  as  it  were,  and  are  required  to 
exercise  a  certain  amount  of  will  power  and 
good  judgment  in  meeting  many  of  t)|e 
difficult  problems  in  business,  if  we  would 
achieve,  succeed,  progress. 

This  seems  particularly  true  of  short- 
hand writing.  The  underlying  principles 
of  the  system  are  the  things  with  which  we 
should  be  most  familiar  and  which  should 
receive  the  largest  portion  of  our  attention 
in  the  development  of  writing  skill.  But 
the  ever  human  tendency  to  slight  the 
foundation  and  rush  to  the  goal — speed 
and  efficiency — leads  many  of  us  miserably 
astray.  Our  over  anxiety  to  be  speedy  and 
efficient  overbalances  our  better  judgment 
and  causes  us  to  neglect  the  necessary 
preparation. 

Where  Will  Power  Comes  In 

Now,  realizing,  as  you  must,  the  trne 
situation,  why  not  be  good  to  yourself  and 
indulge  in  a  little  retrospective  and  intro- 
spective analysis  to  find  out  just  where, 
when  and  how  you  should  lay  your  foun- 
dation of  success,  and  then  having  deter- 
mined, resolve  by  sheer  force  of  will  to  do 
that  which  you  know  to  be  best  for  your 
own  interests  and  the  development  of 
writing  skill  ?  Seems  easy,  so  easy,  doesn't 
it?  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  find  out 
one's  troubles,  but  the  great  test  of  one's 
sincerity  comes  in  applying  the  remedy. 


It  requires  the  use  of  will  power  to  prac- 
tice on  supposedly  familiar  wordsigns  and 
principle  exercises,  and  yet  the  hardest 
thing,  as  Goethe  says,  is  getting  started. 
Then  there  appears  a  fondness,  an  inter- 
est, in  things  heretofore  repugnant  A 
love  for  one's  work  is  born.  So  then  get- 
ting yourself  started  on  the  unpleasant 
things  is  what  you  need  moat.  Is  it  not 
so?  Instead  of  every  outline  being  a  mere 
matter  of  "practice,"  try  to  see  in  it  the 
opportunity  to  accomplish  a  real  definite 
purpose.  If  you  would  become  an  expert 
you  must  pay  a  price — you  must  love  your 
work.  Ever  hear  of  anyone  succeeding  who 
did  not  love  his  work  and  do  things  that 
to  outsiders  seemed  awfully  dull  and  futile? 
Soulless  or  lifeless  work  has  neither  com- 
mercial nor  artistic  value. 

Get  a  Fresh  Viewpoint 

Bear  these  thoughts  in  mind  during 
your  exemplary  hour  of  practice,  includ- 
ing the  period  when  you  are  practicing  on 
wordsigns  and  familiar  phrases,  exercises 
on  style  and  reading  of  artistic  and  prac- 
tical notes,  as  well  as  the  speed  phase  of 
your  work.  When  your  interest  seems  to 
be  dying,  get  a  fresh  viewpoint  toward 
your  preparatory  work.  Make  a  friend  of 
it,  as  you  would  of  a  book,  and  presently 
you  will  have  discovered  a  new  interest 
and  understanding  of  what  was  formerly 
mere  drudgery.  If  you  could  only  do  that 
you  would  be  a  long  way  toward  achieving 
your  goal.  As  you  study  the  "rules"  just 
reflect  on  them  and  see  how  nicely  they 
fill  a  need  in  your  own  career.  Think  how 
easy  it  is  for  you  simply  to  learn  these 
principles  as  compared  with  the  work  of 
the  author  who  invented  them.  The  mas- 
ter mind  has  provided  a  way  of  writing  all 
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Jury  Charge  Phrases— I 


? 

2 


The  Court  instructs  the  Jury 


The   Court   instructs   the   jury 
that 

The   Court   instructs   the. jury 
that  the 

The   Court   instructs   the   jury 
that  that 

The   Court   instructs   the   jury 
that  the  plaintiff 

The   Court   instructs   the   jury 
that  the  defendant 

The  Court  instructs  you 


Is  the  plaintiff 
It  is  the  duty 

It  is  your  duty 

The  instructions  of  the  Coart 

Law  of  the  case 


^^-^       Which  must  govern 
<^0        Gentlemen  of  the  jury 


The  Court  instructs  you  that 


The  Court  instructs  you  that  the 


-yO^         In  this  case 


That  at  the  time 


7^ 


/ 
I 


The  Court  further  instructs  the 
jury  that 

llie  Jury  are  instructed  that 

The  jury  are  instructed  thfit  the 
plaintiff 

The  jury  are  instructed  that  the 
defendant 


The  jury  are  further  instructed 

The  jury  are  further  instructed 
that  the 

The  jury  are  further  instructed 
that  they  are 

You  are  instructed 


4 


/*^r> 


4 


Injury  in  question 


Was  in  the  exercise 


Of  all  due  care  and  caution 


Care  and  caution 


For  his  own  safety 


For  his  own  safety  and  protec- 
tion 

In  law 


This  means 


-^-^z^ 


'I  I  <  I 


> 


You  are  instructed  that 

You    are    instructed    that    the 
plaintiff 

You  are  instructed  that  the  de- 
fendant 

The  Court  instructs  the  jury  the 
plaintiff 

The  Court  instructs  the  j  ury  the 
defendant 


€^^ 


That  at  the  time  in  question 


He  was  in  the  exercise 


^  -  He  was  in  the  exercise  of  ordi- 

nary  care 

/o  Of  such  care 

^     Under  like-  circumstances 
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the  words  in  the  language^  gracefully^ 
artistically^  accurately.  Your  task  is  a 
very  simple  one.  Do  you  think  the  author 
of  your  system  started  at  the  apex  of  suc- 
cess to  invent  his  method  of  abbreviated 
writing  and  worked  backward  to  the  crude 
beginnings  of  a  system?  As  if  one  could 
shingle  a  roof  before  the  foundation  walls 
and  first  floors  have  been  built !  Well^  peo- 
ple who  seem  so  feverishly  anxious  to  get 
up  speed,  do  just  that — start  with  "speed" 
before  they  have  anything  to  build  speed 
on,  and  they  end  with  failure.  What  an 
unjust  course  of  things  it  would  be  if  one 
could  win  success  that  way!  Successful 
reporting  is  yours  for  a  price.  As  in  all 
things,  a  thing  is  worth  about  what  it  costs. 

You  are  one  of  a  great  class  conducted 
by  this  department.  If  anything  we  say 
helps  you  to  more  thoroughly  appreciate 
the  value  of  an  absolute  knowledge  of  the 
principles  in  writing  and  reading  short- 
hand, then  we  shall  have  been,  by  giving 
you  correct  and  well-founded  information, 
of  real  service. 

Take  a  simple  illustration.  If  you 
didn't  know  anything  about  arithmetic  and 
considered  it  of  relative  unimportance,  but 
were  very  desirous  of  becoming  an  expert 
in  algebraical  and  geometrical  calculations, 
could  you  be  anything  but  a  failure?  No 
matter  how  many  hours  you  spent  on  the 
formulae  or  how  well  you  committed  your 
rules,  if  you  didn't  know  the  arithmetical 
portion  of  algebraical  propositions,  you 
would  get  nowhere.  That  is  absolutely 
true  of  shorthand,  comparing  the  arith- 
metic in  algebra  to  the  principles  in  short- 
hand. You  must  kiiow  your  theory  first, 
know  it  thoroughly,  fully,  completely. 

Hesitation  the  Enemy  of  Speed 

You  perceive  that  the  idea  of  all  this 
talk  is  to  help  you  to  the  realization  that 
nearly  all  your  troubles  may  be  traced  to 
an  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  elementary 
principles.  Also  to  impress  upon  you  that 
hesitation,  the  child  of  half-knowledge,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  jn  speed  build- 
ing. Just  watch  yourself  write  from  dicta- 
tion on  new  matter,  and  observe  how  much 
you  could  save  if  you  could  do  away  with 
hesitation.  Candidly,  it  is  worth  your 
while  to  conquer  hesitation. 


Jury  Charge  Phrases 

THIS  month  we  are  starting  a  series  of 
phrases  pertaining  to  the  jury  phase 
of  court  work,  phrases  usually 
known  as  jury  charge  phrases.  The  charge 
to  the  jury,  or  instructions  of  the  court,  oc- 
curs at  the  close  of  all  the  evidence  and 
after  the  arguments  to  the  jury  by  coun- 
sel. In  some  courts  these  instructions 
are  oral  and  in  others  they  are 
written.  In  courts  where  it  is  stated 
the  instructions  are  oral  they  are  often 
read  from  manuscript  and  the  only 
authoritative  report  is  the  transcript 
of  the  stenographers.  In  the  Chicago 
courts  the  stenographers  are  expected  to 
take  both  oral  and  written  instructions,  as 
sometimes  the  written  instructions  are  lost. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  the  work  and 
the  difficulty  of  taking  matter  read  from 
manuscript,  a  few  phrases  for  oft-recur- 
ring expressions  will  aid  a  gpreat  deal  in 
resting  the  hand  and  mind  and  provide 
better  and  clearer  outlines  for  unfamiliar 
phrases  outside  of  routine. 


O 

Official  Appointments 

ECENTLY  we  have  heard  from  the 
following  writers  whose  names  are 
to  be  added  to  the  list  of  Gregg 


R 


reporters : 

Miss  Elizabeth  Mayo,  Official  Reporter  in 
the  County  Court  of  Pike  County,  Illinois, 
Pittsfield,  lU. 

Mr.  Harry  A.  McCracken,  Official  Court  Re- 
porter for  the  Sixth  Judicial  District  of  Wy- 
oming, Casper  and  Douglas,  Wyo. 

Mr.  George  O.  Miller,  Official  Court  Re- 
porter for  Marengo  County,  and  General 
Shorthand  Reporter,  Linden,  Ala. 

Miss  Cora  Morehead,  Official  Court  Reporter 
for  the  First  Judicial  Circuit  of  Kentucky 
(Graves,  Fulton,  Hickman,  Carlisle  and  Bal- 
lard Counties),  Mayfield,  Ky. 

Mr.  Claude  Swegle,  Official  Court  Reporter 
for  the  Superior  Court  of  Whitman  County, 
Colfax,  Wash. 

Miss  Sena  Thompson,  Assistant  Court  Re- 
porter, Eighth  Judicial  District,  Minot,  N.  Dak. 

Mr.  Swegle's  appointment  was  made 
following  an  examination  June  10,  four 
months  and  ten  days  after  he  took  his 
first  shorthand  lesson. 
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Keys  to  Last  Month's  Shorthand  Plates 


Trust  in  Yourself 

A  soldier  once  took  a  message  to  Napoleon 
in  such  great  haste  that  the  horse  he  rode 
dropped  dead  before  he  delivered  the  paper. 
Napoleon  dictated  his  answer  and,  handing  It 
to  the  messenger,  ordered  him  to  mount  his  own 
horse  and  deUver  it  with  all  possible  speed. 

The  messenger  looked  at  the  maffnificent  ani- 
mal with  its  superb  trappings  and  said,  ''Nay 
general,  but  this  is  too  gorgeous,  too  magnifi- 
cent for  a  common  soldier.'' 

Napoleon  said,  ''Nothing  is  too  good  or  too 
magnificent  for  a  French  soldier." 

One  reason  why  the  human  race  as  a  whole 
has  not  measured  up  to  its  possibilities,  to  its 
promise,  one  reason  why  we  see  everywhere 
splendid  ability  doing  the  work  of  mediocrity, 
is  that  people  do  not  think  half  enough  of  them- 
selves. We  do  not  realize  our  divinity;  Uiat  we 
are  a  part  of  the  great  causation  principle  of 
the  universe.  The  world  is  full  of  people  like 
that  poor  French  soldier  who  think  tfiat  what 
others  have  is  too  sood  for  them,  tfiat  it  does 
not  fit  their  humble  condition;  that  they  are 
not  expected  to  have  as  good  things  as  those 
who  are  'inore  favored.*'  They  do  not  realise 
how  they  weaken  themselves  by  this  mental  at- 
titude of  self-depreciation  or  self-effacement. 
They  do  not  claim  enouffh,  expect  enough  or 
demand  enough  of  themselves. 

The  persistent  thought  that  you  are  not  as 
good  as  others,  that  you  are  a  weak,  ineffective 
being  will  lower  your  whole  standard  of  life 
and  paralyse  your  ability. 

A  man  who  is  self-reliant,  positive,  opti- 
mistic and  undertakes  his  work  with  the  assur- 
ance of  success  magnetises  conditions.  He 
draws  to  himself  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the 
promise,  "For  unto  everyone  that  hath  shall 
be  given  and  he  shall  have  abundance." 

You  will  never  become  a  giant  if  you  only 
make  a  pygmy's  claim  forvourself ;  if  you  only 
expect  a  pygmy's  part  There  is  no  law  which 
can  cause  a  pygmy's  thinking  to  produce  a 
giant.  The  statue  follows  the  model,  the  model 
is  the  inward  vision. 

We  are  very  apt  to  think  of  men  who  have 
been  unusually  successful  in  any  line  as  greatly 
favored  by  fortune;  and  we  try  to  account  for 
it  in  all  sorts  of  ways  but  the  right  one.  The 
fact  is  that  their  success  represents  their  ex- 
pectations of  themselves — the  sum  of  their  cre- 
ative, positive,  habitual  thinking.  It  is  their 
mental  attitude  outpictured  and  made  tangible 
in  their  environment  They  have  wrought— cre- 
ated what  they  have  and  what  they  are  out  of 
their  constructive  thought  and  their  unquench- 
able faith  in  themselves. 

Most  people  have  been  educated  to  think  that 
it  was  not  intended  they  should  have  the  best 
there  is  in  the  world;  that  the  good  and  the 
beautiful  things  of  life  were  not  designed  for 
them,  but   were   reserved   for  those   especially 


favored  by  fortune.  They  have  grown  up 
under  this  conviction  of  their  inferiority  and  of 
course  they  will  be  inferior  until  they  daim 
superiority  as  their  birthright  A  vast  number 
of  men  and  women  who  are  really  capable  of 
doing  great  things  do  small  things,  live  medi- 
ocre lives  because  they  do  not  exp^  or  demand 
enough  of  themselves.  They  do  not  know  how 
to  c^  out  their  best 

Periiaps  there  is  no  other  one  tiling  which 
keeps  so  many  people  back  as  tiieir  low  esti- 
mate of  themselves.  They  are  more  handicapped 
by  tiieir  limiting  thought,  by  their  foolish  con- 
victions of  inefficiency  than  by  almost  anything 
else,  for  there  is  no  power  in  the  universe  that 
can  help  a  man  do  a  thing  when  he  thinks  he 
cannot  do  it  Self-faith  must  lead  the  way. 
You  cannot  go  beyond  the  limits  you  set  for 
yourself. 

The  men  who  have  done  the  great  things  in 
the  world  have  been  profound  befievers  in  them- 
selves. 

If  I  could  give  the  young  people  of  America 
but  one  word  of  advice  it  would  be  this:  "Be- 
lieve in  yourself  with  all  your  might"  That 
is,  believe  that  your  destiny  is  inside  of  you, 
that  there  is  a  power  witiiin  you  which,  if 
awakened,  aroused,  developed  and  matched  with 
honest  effort,  will  not  only  make  a  noble  man  or 
woman  of  you,  but  will  also  make  you  success- 
ful and  happy. 

There  is  something  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
man  who  has  a  large  and  true  estimate  of  him- 
self, who  believes  ttiat  he  is  going  to  win  oat; 
something  in  his  very  appearance  that  wins 
half  the  battle  before  the  blow  is  struck.  Things 
get  out  of  the  way  of  the  vigorous,  affirmative 
man  which  are  always  tripping  the  negatiTe 
man. 

When  a  man  ceases  to  believe  in  himself— 
gives  up  the  fight — ^you  cimnot  do  much  for  him 
until  he  comprehends  that  he  is  bigger  than  any 
fate;  that  he  has  within  himself  a  power 
mightier  than  any  force  outside  of  him. 

If  we  were  to  analyse  the  marvelous  successes 
of  many  of  our  self-made  men,  we  should  find 
that  wlien  they  first  started  out  in  active  life 
they  held  the  confident,  vigorous,  persistent 
thought  of  and  belief  in  their  ability  to  ac- 
complish what  they  had  undertaken.  Their 
mental  attitude  was  set  so  stubbornly  toward 
their  goal  that  the  doubts  and  fears  which  dog 
and  hinder  and  frighten  the  man  who  holds  a 
low  estimate  of  himself,  who  asks,  demands  and 
expects  but  little  of  or  for  himself,  got  out  of 
their  path  and  the  world  made  way  for  tiicn. 

"According  to  your  faith  be  it  unto  yon.'* 
Our  faith  is  a  very  good  measure  of  what  we 
get  out  of  life.  The  man  of  weak  faith  gets 
little;  the  man  of  mighty  faith  gets  mudL 

The  very  intensity  of  your  confidence  in  your 
ability  to  do  the  thinss  you  attempt  is  defi- 
nitely related  to  the  degree  of  your  achieve- 
ment— Ori$on  Stoett  Marden, 
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Miscellaneous  Correspondence 

Mr.  Frank  R.  Sharp, 

Michigan  Central  Railroad, 
E^troit,  Mich. 
Dear  Sir: 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  H.  R.  Brown,  president 
of  our  company,  was  in  your  office  and  you 
very  kindly  offered  to  place  at  his  disposal  such 
blue  prints  as  would  prove  useful  to  us  in  fol> 
lowing  the  standards  adhered  to  by  the  signal 
engineering  fraternity.  At  that  time  you  gave 
Mr.  Brown  a  volume  of  blue  prints  containing 
your  standards  and  we  have  had  frequent  occa- 
sion to  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  in  per- 
mitting us  to  use  this  volume. 

We  are,  however,  in  need  of  further  help 
along  these  lines  and  beg  to  make  further  use 
of  your  kind  offer.  In  this  case  we  should  like 
to  obtain  some  information  regarding  the  di- 
mensions of  the  Saxby  and  Farmer  interlock- 
ing machines.  If  you  can  furnish  us  any  blue 
prints  that  have  any  bearing  on  these  machines, 
we  shall  very  much  appreciate  them. 

Again  thanking  you  for  past  favors,  we  are 
Very  respectfully. 


Chapman  Mercantile  Company, 

Manchester,  N.  H. 
Gentlemen: 

Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  4th  inst.,  we 
are  pleased  to  enclose  herewith  samples  of  vari- 
ous forms  of  loose  leaf  ledgers  and  also  com- 
bination monthly  statement  and  journal  leaves. 
These  are  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Jones 
Improved  Loose  Leaf  Binder  system,  descrip- 
tive matter  of  which  we  are  also  enclosing. 

We  are  sure  you  will  find  the  Jones  binder 
absolutely  satisfactory.  Ledger  leaves  you  can 
secure  in  any  quantity  you  wish,  as  we  carry 
them  in  stock  at  all  times.    The  price  for  less 


than  five  hundred  leaves  is  $lJSt5  per  hundred; 
over  five  hundred,  $1.00  per  hundred. 

We  can  furnish  you  one  thousand  of  the  com- 
bination monthly  statement  and  journal  leaves 
— that  is  to  say,  one  thousand  of  each — ^with 
both  original  and  duplicate  ruling  and  printed 
for  $9.00.  The  method  of  using  this  statement 
and  journal  sheet  is  to  insert  the  carbon  be- 
tween the  original  and  double  and  make  your 
entry  item  after  item,  continuing  on  to  the 
close  of  the  month.  At  the  close  of  the  month's 
business,  your  totals  only  need  be  carried  on 
to  the  ledger,  the  duplicate  carbon  paper  show- 
ing exactly  every  detail  of  the  month's  busi- 
ness. We  think  this  method  will  appeal  to  you 
as  being  peculiarly  adapted  to  your  business. 

The  size  of  these  leaves  is  usually  9^  by  19 
inches,  same  size  as  the  ledger  leaves  enclosed. 

Price  for  a  binder  for  these  leaves  is  $9.50; 
one  index  for  same  $1.50;  one  transfer  binder, 
canvas  and  Russia— comers  $4.15.  We  have 
also  a  cheaper  transfer  binder  at  $8.50. 

The  journal  leaves  when  complete  should  be 
filed  in  the  transfer  in  the  same  alphabetical 
order  as  they  are  carried  in  the  current  binder. 
For  this  purpose  you  will  require  an  extra  in- 
dex at  $1.50.  We,  do  not  know  whether  you 
would  have  room  enough  in  one  binder  for  both 
your  journal  and  ledger  leaves.  Sometimes  this 
is  feasible  by  carrying  them  with  two  sets  of 
indexes,  but  as  a  general  thing  a  separate 
binder  for  each  is  by  far  the  better  plan. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  further  from  you 
in  regard  to  Uiis  matter  and  shall  appreciate 
your  order. 

Thanking  you  for  your  inquiry,  we  remain 

Yours  truly, 

P.  S.  Of  course  you  understand  that  these 
binders  can  be  made  in  any  size  desired,  with 
leaves  to  fit  them: 
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Why  Fret? 


ARE  the  trains  too  slow  for  you } 
Caesar,  with  all  his  court,  never 
* 'exceeded"  the  speed  limit. 

Are  your  wages  too  small?  In  Europe 
people  are  content  with  making  a  living. 

Are  the  lights  too  dim?  David  wrote 
his  psalms  by  the  light  of  a  smoky  torch. 

Are  you  ugly?  Cleopatra^  though  home- 
ly,  bewitched  two  emperors. 

Are  you  cold?  The  soldiers  of  Valley 
Forge  walked  barefoot  on  the  ice  and 
snow. 

Are  you  hungrry  ?    The  children  of  India 


are  starving  for  want  of  a  crust  of  bread. 

Are  you  tired?  Why  fret  about  it? 
Jacob  was  tired  when  he  dreamed  of  the 
angels  of  Heaven. 

Are  you  sick?  Suppose  you  had  lived 
two  thousand  years  ago^  when  sickness  was 
fatal. 

Are  you  poor?  The  Saviour  of  Men 
was  not  wealthy. 

Cheer  up !  Praise  God  that  you  live  in 
the  midst  of  His  blessings! 

Why  fret? 

— Chelsea  Sherlock  in  The  American. 
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d^iruli"?  fMni"ft"« 

am  ISCKKASES 

Do  You  Realize  What  the  TuUoss 
Method  Would  Do  For  You? 

DOES  your  work  stand  out  with  a  "quality- plus- 
quantity"    character   that    COMPELS    your 
employer  to  think  of  YOU  for  the  higher  place 
— the  better  salary  ? 
Expert   Touch    Typewriting  (Tulloss  Touch  System) 

has  been  the  success-route  for  thousands.  If  YoU  Want  More  Speed 

The  touch  system  itself  is  not  new.     But  my  method  — More   Salary 

of  teaching  it  is,  and  you  should  know  about  the  won-  study  the  Tulloss  Touch  Syslero. 

derful    features   of  my   system — about    the   marvelous  New  nielbod,  entirely  different  from 

results  its  study  will  quickly  bring  you.  ail  other^  quickly  brings  the  cxperl's 

speed  and  accuracy — tht  urpttrl  i  tal- 

A    few    weeks'    spare-time    study    will    increase   your  ary.     Special  Finder  Training  Excr- 

speed  up  to  75  to  90  words  a  minute — will  bring  your  "^ises  hring  results  in  rinj/*  that  ordi- 

accuracy  up  to  the  perfection  point— will  make  you  n"?  ™''t^«i»  «il"  not  prodme  in 

»«  .CTCD      ruc«i    I         L.  ■.■  monllu.      Spare-lime  study.      No  in- 

MAslEK  of  KLAL  touch  typewriting.  terfcrence  with  regular  work      For 

As  long  as  you  must  give  overmuch  attention   to  mere  ''e^'i"'^'*  o""  experienced  operators. 

vuichine-work,   you  are   under   a   heavy   handicap.       To  ^Vhy  bo  satisfied  with  a  m*i;w™  ubil- 

get  ahead,  you  must  lift  yourself  above  mere  mechan-  ^U^^^^Z  ZclTspJr^^tCi'studi 

ical  details.     The  men  who  have  done  that  are  holding  yaa   can    chanRe    from   "sight"   to 

the  BIG  positions  hi  every  line  of  business  today.  "  touch,"   from  average   ability  to 

n      ii  1  1  1  I-  t.  ,  expert — make  your  vork  demand  the 

Don  the  a  slave   to  your   machine.      Master  it,  make  hi^-grade  s..lary?   Send  for  our  new 
it  your  servant — and  it  will  aid  you  mightily  toward 

the  better  salary  and  bigger  business  career  you  are  fi4-Pag<*   FREE    Book 

If  you  are  willing  to  be  shown  how  you  can,  in  this  mlJ;l'^m'i-l^'K  metilllj. '"ai^"'' c^^^ 

easy  way,  positively  and  quickly  increase  your  present  Bn"'v,l'iSi^h[^'^"'"   fi'"*^  "i'^n  "iT  'rV 

ability    and    income,   just    fill    out  «pe«H»wii>ed— howumvoidcrroni— what 

practice  work  ii  hem.    It  will  tell  yim  mnre 

,  Hbaut  actual  practii-ol  touch  tvpcwrltint 

,  tlian  most  loHlructlon  booka.    One  rmitrr 

I  wrili-s;   "  t  got  Morr  rral  help  fmiH  vour 

.  yREE  fiuofc  tllim  from  an  entire  buampu 

'^  volleKC  cunrse." 

luMv  fm.'  *SL-iid'fnf 'y™r*TOpy''t(Siiy' 
-riiere  is  no  cxpoiiee.  no  obllKstiun.  Vou 
i-aiinnt  alTonl  In  be  without  thr  Informa- 

THE  TULLOSS  SCHOOL  OF 
TOUCH  TYPEWRITING 

847  CaOcffe  HiS,  SprioificM,  Olue    ^^ 


Emblems  of 
Liberty  I 


^1776 


I  Declarafibn    of 

Independence 

for  MAN 

It  was  in  1876,  at  the 
Centennial  Exposition  at 
Philadelphia,  celebrating 
the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, that  the 

Remington 
Typewriter 

made  its  first  public  appearance 

Here,  exactly  one  century  after,  was  a  new  Declaration 
of  Independence— iox  the  WOMEN  of  America— and  of 
the  world.  Nobody  realized  it  then.  But  everybody 
knows  it  now. 

The  Remington  Typewriter  has  created  a  new  OCCU- 
PATION. It  has  made  women  independent.  It  has 
given  them  a  new  place  in  the  world.  And  it  has  made 
EDUCATION  in  shorthand  and  typewriting  a  practical 
requirement  of  the  present  day. 

It  has  given  every  boy  and  girl  just  starting  out  in  hfe 
a  new  means  of  self  support,  of  independence  and  success 
which  is  unfailing — 
Learn      the 

Remington 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

New  York  and  Everywhere 
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lers! 

Arc  You 

XPERT? 

d — your  present 
ed  the  value  of  a 
ilea  under  expert 
alt  of  the  high- 
skill  and  expert- 
r  leaving  school, 

_.  ,__      —    __    , ,    ....^__    _  „ —   _r,_J  and  step  from 
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Rambling  Thoughts  for  the  Shorthand  Student 

Br  Paul  G.  Duncan,  Gem  City  ButineM  College,  Ouincy,  HI. 


AFTER  deciding  upon  the  system  of 
shorthand  you  wish  to  learn,  it  i^ 
up  to  you,  not  your  teacher,  to  learn 
it.  Yon  will  do  well  to  follow  your  in- 
structor's advice  and  form  habits  that  will 
make  the  work  easier  both  in  the  school- 
room and  in  the  office.  Your  teacher  is 
like  an  Alpine  guide:  he  helps  only  by 
pointing  the  route,  you  must  do  your  own 
climbing. 

From  the  beginning,  acquire  the  habit 
of  being  accurate.  This 
is  often  neglected  by  the 
student  of  shorthand  and 
typewriting.  The  old 
maxim,  "Make  Haste 
Slowly,"  has  been 
quoted  mitil  it  has  be- 
come stale,  but  the  best 
advice  hears  repetition 
to  the  shorthand  stu- 
dent, especially  the  be* 
^naer.  "Make  Haste 
Slowly"  does  not  mean 
that  you  should  discard 
all  thought  of  speed,  but 
it  means  that  you  should 
get  the  correct  outline 
£rst  and  then  work  for 
speed.  It's  like  going 
slowly  with  the  founda- 
tion of  your  house  be-  p«ii.  c. 
cause  it  must  carry  a 
pretty  big  load.  Accuracy  and  thorough- 
ness are  the  stones  of  your  foundation.  Lay 
your  theory  and  practice  foundation  well 
and  upon  it  yon  can  then  build  a  surprising 

Be  sure  you  have  an  easy  position  at 
the  desk.  You  can  make  the  writing  of 
shorthand  difficult  by  taking  a  cramped 
position.  Hold  the  pen  between  the  thumb 
and  the  first  finger.  This  is  the  natural 
way.  Holding  the  pen  between  the  first 
and  second  lingers  is  followed  by  some 
writers  as  an  aid  to  shading.    As  your  sys- 
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tern    prohibits   shaded    strokes,    this    awk- 
ward position  of  holding  the  pen  cannot 
be  recommended.     Some  habits  easily  ac- 
quired   while    practicing    longhand,    and 
some    habits    which    will    creep    in    your 
shorthand     practice    unawares,    must    be 
guarded  against.     Many  longhand  writers 
take  considerable  pride  in  lifting  the  pen 
and  twirling  the  hand  around  several  times 
in  order  to  get  the  "swing."     This  is  a 
wasteful  habit  for  the  shorthand  student. 
The    fastest    writers    in 
longhand  have  discard- 
ed the  habit,  so  you  see 
why    shorthand    writers 
should     not     form ,  the 
habit. 

Aim  to  go  from  one 
character  directly  to  the 
other  without  the  aerial 
motion.  Do  you  use  pen 
or  pencil?  Pen,  of 
course.  I  believe  the 
pen  (preferably  the 
fountain  pen)  gives  the 
best  results.  Do  not 
grip  it  so  tightly  that 
an  easy  style  cannot  be 
acquired. 

Some    students    form 
the    harmful    habit    of 
[>i-sc*N  writing  words   in  loifg- 

hand  when  taking  dicta- 
tion. This  is,  indeed,  a  habit  you 
should  overcome.  If  you  do  not  have 
the  habit,  never  form  it.  When  you 
hear  a  difficult  word,  write  the  outline 
in  shorthand.  You  can  at  least  start 
the  word,  and  in  time  you  will  be  able 
to  write  faster  and  more  legibly  than 
you  ever  could  in  half  shorthand  and 
half  longhand.  Do  not  mix  longhand  with 
your  shorthand.  Keep  your  pen  on  the 
paper  as  much  as  possible.  Some  students 
spend  more  time  lifting  the  pen  than  in 
writing.     When  the  page  in  your  notebook 
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is  filled^  how  much  time  do  you  lose  turn- 
ing the  next?  Different  methods  of  turn- 
ing pages  are  employed.  Whichever  one 
you  use,  see  that  you  waste  no  time  in  go- 
ing from  one  to  the  other.  Time  is  the 
soul  of  stenography.  Save  it  whenever  you 
can. 

Can  you  spell?  Is  spelling  one  of  the 
ghosts  that  haunt  you?  It  is  better  to 
have  it  haunt  you  now  than  to  have  it 
haunt  you  later  because  you  made  an  error 
in  your  employer's  letter.  Up  in  Michigan 
a  cA^e  of 'a  contested  will  was  thrown  out 
of  court  because  of  a  misspelled  word. 
Your  typewriter  can  not  spell  for  you. 
The  business  man  pays  you  to  spell  cor- 
rectly. He  does  not  have  time  to  teach  you 
spelling;  you  must  learn  it  yourself. 
Thomas  Jefferson  once  wrote  a  girl  that 
it  was  a  mark  of  polite  breeding  to  know 
how  to  spell.  There  is  certainly  disgrace 
in  being  a  poor  speller.  If  you  cannot 
spell,  better  learn  it.  You  can  learn  to 
spell  when  you  make  up  your  mind  you 
will.  Pronounce  your  words  correctly, 
study  their  definitions,  and  use  them  in 
sentences.  When  you  learn  a  word,  learn 
it  so  you  will  never  forget  it.  So  many 
students  spell  words  correctly  one  day,  and 
the  very  next  day  they  misspell  them. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  this. 

How  about  your  English  ?  Do  you  have 
a  good  vocabulary?  If  not,  you  should 
burn  some  midnight  oil  to  get  one.  A  good 
vocabulary  makes  the  writing  of  speedy, 
readable  shorthand  easier.  Get  all  out  of 
your  school  you  can  before  leaving;  for 
there  will  be  enough  to  learn  afterwards. 
It  is  said,  "Experience  is  the  best  teacher," 
but  in  many  instances  it  is  rather  slow. 
Use  every  chance  in  school  to  increase  your 
knowledge  of  English.  Do  not  wait  for 
the  unpleasant  lesson  of  experience.  If 
you  are  weak  in  English,  give  special  at- 
tention to  that  study.  How  can  you  use 
words  correctly  when  you  do  not  under- 
stand them?  Study  words  and  their  uses, 
be  master  of  the  common  words  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  you  will  find  shorthand 
easier  to  write. 

Bear  in  mind  that  while  you  are  skil- 
fully training  your  hand,  you  must  also 
train  your  mind.  The  brain  and  the  hand 
must  work  together.  There  was  a  time 
when  anyone  who  could  spell  and  punctuate 


properly  could  obtain  and  fill  a  position  as 
amanuensis.  Times  have  changed  during 
the  last  few  years.  The  standard  is  higher 
than  it  was  ten  years,  yes,  even  five  years 
ago.  A  stenographer  to  be  successful  now 
must,  to  say  the  least,  be  a  grammarian, 
a  letter  writer,  a  good  speller,  and  have  a 
good  vocabulary.  A  knowledge  of  other 
branches  will  help  along,  too.  i  Now  is  the 
time  to  think  of  these  things,  and  if  you 
will  work  a  little  harder,  you  will  have 
smoother  sailing  in  your  first  position. 

Are  you  in  school  to  play  or  to  work — 
or  both?  If  you  talk  to  other  students 
during  school  hours,  you  waste  time  for 
them  and  also  for  yourself.  Learn  to 
respect  the  rights  of  others. 

Upon  your  answers  to  these  questions 
depends  your  success. 

Do  you  like  shorthand?  If  you  do  not, 
how  do  you  expect  to  be  successful? 

Do  you  review?  Someone  has  correct- 
ly said  that  the  three  R's  of  shorthand  are 
Regularity,  Repetition,  Review. 

Are  you  punctual  in  attendance  and  do 
you  have  your  work  written  up  when  the 
teacher  asks  for  it? 

Do  you  depend  upon  your  teacher  and 
classmates  to  do  things  which  you  should 
do  yourself?  Upon  whom  will  you  depend 
in  the  office? 

Are  you  really  doing  your  very  best 
to-day  ? 

Do  you  treat  your  teachers  and  fellow- 
students  with  politeness?  Reveal  your 
good  breeding  by  showing  them  the  re- 
spect to  which  their  positions  entitle  them. 
The  way  you  behave  reflects  either  good 
or  ill  upon  your  parents  and  your  home. 
Be  sure  you  behave  accordingly.  Polite- 
ness and  good  breeding  are  necessary  to 
insure  you  a  welcome  in  business  affairs. 

Is  your  voice  loud  and  boisterous  in  the 
schoolroom  ? 

Do  you  show  by  the  manner  in  which 
you  take  up  your  work  each  day  that  yon 
had  enough  sleep  the  night  before,  or  do 
you  leave  the  impression  that  you  are  in 
the  "down  and  out"  club?  Get  some  ginger 
into  your  work.  Be  ambitious,  be  earnest 
Make  the  school  proud  of  you.  Be  enthu- 
siastic over  your  work.  Put  heart  and 
soul  into  it. 

Are  you  neat  not  only  in  your  work  but 
in  your  person?     Do  you  realise  that  the 
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habits  you  form  in  the  schoolroom  will  go 
with  you  to  the  office?  Sometimes  stu- 
dents neglect  personal  cleanliness.  When 
you  approach  a  man  for  a  position^  your 
personal  appearance  speaks  louder  than 
your  tongue.  See  then  that  you  are  well 
dressed  and  of  genteel  manners  in  the 
schoolroom.  Neatness  in  dress  leaves  a 
good  impression.  Clean  hands^  carefully 
manicured  nails,  clean  teeth,  neatly  ar- 
ranged hair,  polished  shoes,  snowy  linen^ 
well-pressed  and  brushed  clothing,  are 
some  of  the  aids  in  securing  an  attractive 
personal  appearance  that  all  can  afford. 

In  closing,  allow  me  to  quote  from  Bob 
Burdette.  "Remember,  my  son,  you  have 
to  work.  Whether  you  handle  a  pick  or  a 
pen,  a  wheelbarrow  or  a  set  of  books,  dig 
ditches  or  edit  a  paper,  ring  an  auction 
bell  or  write  funny  things,  you  must  work. 
If  you  look  around,  you  will  see  the  men 
who  are  the  most  able  to  live  the  rest  of 
their  days  without  work  are  the  men  who 


work  the  hardest.  "Don't  be  afraid  of 
killing  yourself  with  overwork.  It  is  be- 
yond your  power  to  do  that  on  the  sunny 
side  of  thirty.  They  die  sometimes,  but  it 
is  because  they  quit  work  at  6  p.  m.  and 
don't  get  home  till  2  a.  m.  It  is  the  in-  ' 
terval  that  kills,  my  son.  The  work  gives 
you  an  appetite  for  meals ;  it  lends  solidity 
to  your  slumbers;  it  gives  you  a  perfect 
and  grateful  appreciation  of  a  holiday. 
There  are  young  men  who  do  not  work,  but 
the  world  is  not  prou4  of  them^,  It  does 
not  know  their  names  even;  it  sip^ply 
speaks  of  them  as  "So-and-So's  boys." 
Nobody  likes  them;  the  great^  busy  world 
doesn't  know  that  they  are  there.  So  find 
out  what  you  want  to  be  and  do,  and  take 
off  your  coat  and  make  a  dust  in  the  world. 
The  busier  you  are  the  less  harm  you  will 
be  apt  to  get  into,  the  sweeter  will  be  your 
sleep,  the  brighter  and  happier  your  holi- 
days and  the  better  satisfied  the  world  will 
be  with  yon." 


O0O 

The  Speed  Contest 


To  Be  Held  at  the  Convention  of  the  National  Reporters'  Association 


THE  contest  will  be  held  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  morning  session,  Wednes- 
day, August  20. 

Entries  will  be  received  at  any  time 
before  the  contest  begins,  but  it  will 
greatly  aid  the  Committee  in  its  work  to 
have  applications  several  days  in  advance. 
Contestants  are  requested  also  to  notify 
the  Committee  if  they  want  machines  on 
which  to  trithscribe,  and  whether  or  not 
they  desire  operators. 

'There  will  be  short  preliminary  read- 
ings to  "warm  up"  contestants  and  to 
familiarize  them  with  the  voices  and  enun- 
ciation of  the  dictators. 

All  test  readings  will  be  for  five  min- 
utes. The  first  and  second  will  be  at  the 
rate  of  150  and  175  words  a  minute,  re- 
spectively, and  are  for  the  benefit  of  those 
trying  for  speed  certificates. 


The  tests  for  the  championship  Trophy 
will  be  at  the  rate  of  200,  240,  and  280 
words  a  minute.  These,  of  course,  may 
be  taken  by  candidates  for  certificates. 

The  matter  for  the  150,  175,  and  200 
speeds  will  be  selections  from  sermons, 
lectures,  speeches,  editorials,  or  other  lit- 
ei-ary  matter.  The  240  test  will  be  a 
judge's  charge,  and  the  280  will  be  testi- 
mony in  which  the  Q's  and  A's  will  be 
read  and  counted. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the  rules 
this  year  except  that  choice  of  position  at 
tables  is  to  be  decided  by  lot. 

A  copy  of  the  rules  may  be  had  upon 
application  to  the  secretary  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

J.  E.  Fuller,  Secretary, 
Speed  ConteH  Committee. 
Goldey  College,  Wilmington,  Del. 
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P  VERY  individual  unit  humanity  contains  should  find  exactly  that  field 
of  labor  which   may   most  contribute  to  its  development,   happiness 
and  health. — Olive  Schreiner. 
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Contests  Will  End  Speed  Exaggeration 


THE  subject  of  "speed"  is  always  of 
interest  to  the  stenographer.  And 
to  gain  speed  is  a  laudable  under- 
taking, if  sight  is  not  lost  of  that  other 
necessary  attribute  of  good  shorthand  work 
— accuracy.  Harper's  Weekly  recently 
gave  tJie  following  interesting  account  of 
the  "speed"  of  speakers  in  Congress: 

Whether  it  be  due  to  the  speed  mania  of 
the  age  or  to  something  else,  according  to  the 
dean  of  the  reportorial  corps  of  the  national 
house  of  representatives,  members  of  the  lower 
house  of  congress  have  increased  the  average 
speed  at  which  they  talk  approximately  26  per 
cent.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  maximum 
speed  limit  has  been  increased,  but  fully  fifty 
men  in  the  house  now  talk  at  a  high  rate  of 
speed  where  one  reached  the  maximum  a  few 
years  ago.  Four  or  five  years  ago  there  were 
only  two  or  three  members  who  talked  so  rap- 
idly that  the  stenographers  had  to  utiliKe  their 
best  efforts  to  keep  up  with  them.  Former 
Congressman  Charles  Littlefield,  of  Maine,  had 
the  reputation  of  being  the  fastest  and  stead- 
iest talker  in  the  house  four  years  ago.  His 
average  for  four  hours  on  one  occasion  was  196 
words  a  minute,  a  rate  that  would  make  even 
some  of  the  professional  reporters  scatter  ink 
for  yards  around.  Until  Mr.  Littlefield  en- 
tered congress  the  record  was  held  by  Henry 
U.  Johnson,  of  Indiana.  This  man  talked  so 
fast  that  it  was  necessary  to  use  a  double  check 
for  accuracy — that  is,  two  stenographers  tak- 
ing him  at  the  same  time.  It  is  said  that  there 
was  much  reioicing  among  the  stenographers 
when  Mr.  Johnson  failed  of  re-election.  But 
in  the  present  congress  there  are  several  men 
who  talk  almost  as  fast  as  did  Mr.  Johnson,  of 
Indiana.  Notable  among  them  are  Mr.  Martin, 
of  South  Dakota  and  Mr.  Murray,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. There  are  others  who"  exceed  Mr. 
Littlefield's  best.  The  relief  comes  to  the  re- 
porters, however,  in  the  slow  drawl  of  the 
southern  representatives,  some  of  whom  speak 
as  slowly  as  eighty  words  a  minute. 

The  best  stenographer  the  house  corps  ever 
has  known  was  the  late  Andrew  Devine.  How 
fast  Devine  could  actually  write  shorthand  no 
one  ever  knew.  That  he  could  maintain  a  speed 
of  300  words  a  minute  is  beyond  question,  and 
perhaps  he  was  the  only  man  ever  heard  of 
who  could   fall  behind  a  speaker  a  couple  of 


hundred  words  and  then  catch  up  witliout  tlie 
least  difficulty. — Harper^s  Weekly. 

Manifestly  some  of  the  speed  records  are 
inaccurate^  as  for  example  the  reported 
speed  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Littlefield — 
196  words  a  minute  for  four  hours!  It  is 
not  physically  possible  for  any  human  be- 
ing to  maintain  such  a  speed  for  that  length 
of  time.  An  explanation  of  the  discrepancy 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  speeches 
made  in  Congress  are  quite  frequently 
"edited"  by  the  speakers^  and  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  in  this  way  much  would  be 
added  to  a  speech,  thereby  vastly  increas- 
ing the  total  number  of  words.  The  re- 
sults of  the  shorthand  contests  of  the  Na- 
tional Shorthand  Reporters'  Association  in 
the  last  few  years  give  a  pretty  accurate 
idea  of  the  actual  speed  of  shorthand 
writers.  In  those  contests  no  one  has  vet 
reached  a  net  speed  of  even  200  words  a 
minute  on  straight  matter  in  a  five-minute 
take.  These  shorthand  contests  have  done 
a  good  work  in  correcting  the  wrong  im- 
pression as  to  the  speed  of  shorthand.  We 
used  to  hear  of  speeds  of  250,  300,  and 
even  422  words  a  minute  in  shorthand,  and 
the  writer  who  could  not  write  200  words 
a  minute  was  a  mere  amateur.  The  high- 
est speed  nAde  in  the  International  con- 
tests for  the  Miner  Medal  on  straight  mat- 
ter (speech)  up  to  the  time  that  Mr.  Gurt- 
ler,  a  Gregg  writer,  won  the  Medal  perma- 
nently with  a  speed  of  172  words  a  minute, 
was  only  153  words  a  minute.  There  is 
no  question  that  in  the  actual  work  of  re- 
porting a  reporter  may  have  a  minute  or 
so  writing  at  a  very  high  rate  of  speed, 
but  such  a  rate  is  never  maintained  for  the 
simple  reason  that  no  one  can  speak  at  250 
or  300  words  a  minute  for  more  than  a 
very  brief  period.  If  you  doubt  this,  try 
reading  from  a  lecture  or  speech  at  those 
speeds  for  ^ve  minutes  and  see  how  you 
come  out. 


I  AM  thankful  for  small  mercies.     I  compared  notes  with  one  of  my  friends 
who  expects  everything  of  the  universe,  and  is  disappointed  when  anything 
is  less  than  the  best,  and  I  found  that  I  began  at  the  other  extreme,  expecting 
nothing,  and  am  always  full  of  thanks  for  moderate  goods. — Emerson. 
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The  Ideals  of  the  American  People— I 

[Speech  of  Dr.  Walter  H.  Page  at  the  Banquet  of  the  American  Society,  London.  July  4, 1918.] 
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The  Ideals  of  the  American  People — II 

(The  keys  to  these  plates  will  be  given  next  month.) 
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U'AULT-FINDING,  indulging  in  sarcasm  and  irony,  picking  flaws  in  every- 
thing and  everybody,  looking  for  things  to  condemn  instead  of  to  praise, 
is  a  very  dangerous  habit  to  oneself.  It  is  like  a  deadly  worm  which  gnaws 
at  the  heart  of  the  rosebud  or  fruit,  and  will  make  your  own  life  gnarled, 
distorted  and  bitter. — Orison  Swett  Marden. 
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Icf ea  E)Qcfiaiige 

Co-opcntion  is  one  of  tKe  peamt  words  in  the  lanfliu«c.    By  helping  others. 

you  hc^  yourself.    If  you  have  discovered  a  time'  or  effiorvsaving  way 

of  doing  your  work,  "  pass  it  on"  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

Those  whose  suggestions  are  printed  will  be  entitled  to 

a  twelvC'inonths'  extension  of  their  subscription. 
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A  New  Method  of  Erasing 

IN  making  a  number  of  carbon  copies^  it 
is  often  desired  to  erase  the  original 
without  blurring  the  copies.  The  prac- 
tice of  putting  a  piece  of  paper  behind 
each  carbon  sheet  works  all  rights  but  takes 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  does  not  protect 
the  carbons^  often  leaving  a  worn  place 
which  will  not  print.  If  a  small  piece  of 
cardboard  is  inserted  in  front  of  the  first 
carbon,  the  original  sheet  may  be  erased, 
the  cardboard  removed,  and  the  correct  let- 
ter or  word  punched  heavy,  which  will  gen- 
erally show  up  on  the  carbons  without 
erasing  them. — E,  A,  Casper,  Dallas, 
i  cjtas. 

Renewing  Carbon  Sheets 

When  a  number  of  very  clear  carbon 
copies  are  desired,  it  would  be  rather  ex- 
pensive to  discard  the  carbon  sheets  after 
using  several  times.  By  drawing  a  soft 
cloth  or  brush  lightly  across  the  surface  of 
each  sheet  the  surface  is  renewed  and  the 
carbon  sheets  can  be  used  nearly  twice  as 
long.  I  have  found  this  simple  treatment 
to  give  satisfactory  results. — Leon  F,  Mil- 
ler, Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

To  Decrease  the  Size  of  One's  Notes 

4 

Each  month  I  copy  the  shorthand  plates 
in  the  Writer  on  paper  the  same  size  as  the 
sheets  in  the  magazine.  I  use  a  sheet  of 
paper  about  five  by  seven  ijiches  and  now 
have  no  difficulty  in  gettirf,>;  the  notes  on 
paper  of  this  size.  I  thiiilc  f:his  habit  has 
materially  decreased  the  size  of  my  notes, 
and  would  advise  stenographers  who  have 
like  trouble  to  use  the  same  method. 

I  also  use  tbe  material  in  the  magazine 
for  dictation  exercises.  The  articles  are 
all  up-to-date  and  contain  the  news  of  the 


shorthand  world.  They  are  more  interest- 
ing than  solid  matter  and  do  not  lack  vo- 
cabulary-building material.— Mi**  Hallie 
Wegel,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis, 

Reviewing  Shorthand 

** Repetition  is  the  mother  of  success." 
We  have  repeatedly  been  reminded  of 
thoroughly  reviewing  the  "Manual,"  time 
and  again,  to  ground  ourselves  well  in  the 
principles.  It  is  rather  tedious,  unless  we 
go  about  it  systematically.  Why  not  pro- 
cure Gregg's  Words  Exercise  Book  and 
start  another  review,  jotting  all  shorthand 
notes  in  this  book."*  Results  are  more  vis- 
ible and  the  interest  is  aroused. — Brother 
John  L.  Voelher,  Dayton,  Ohio, 

A  New  Use  for  Wax  Cylinders 

To  my  fellow  typists  who  use  the  phono- 
graph system  of  transcribing,  I  wish  to  say 
thaf  when  a  wax  cylinder  breaks,  do  not 
throw  it  away  but  keep  the  pieces  and  use 
them  to  polish  your  desk  or  wax  your 
floors.  It  is  best  to  pound  the  pieces  into 
fine  dust  and  rub  it  on  the  surface  to  be 
polished.  I  have  found  this  to  be  very 
satisfactory,  as  it  keeps  the  desk  in  good 
shape  and  is  very  economical  as  the  rec- 
ords will  occasionally  break  accidentally, 
and  are  thus  brought  into  use. — Abram  M, 
Kulp,  Hatfield,  Pa. 

For  the  Law  Stenographer 

In  my  work  in  a  law  office  I  have'^fett 
upon  a  helpful  device  which  I  hope  may 
benefit  others.  In  preparing  their  cases 
for  trial,  my  employers  often  dictate  cer- 
tain citations  (sometimes  several  consecu- 
tively and  sometimes  one  at  a  time).  I  am 
often  asked  if  I  have  a  certain  citation,  and 
must  look  over  mv  notes  to  discover  it  if 
possible.     It  may  be  a  month  after  the  first 
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citations  are  dictated  before  they  are  to  be 
transcribed.  This  matter  of  going  through 
shorthand  notes  which  have  been  taken 
during  a  period  of  three  or  four  weeks  to 
find  and  compare  the  scattered  references 
proved  a  great  annoyance  to  me  on  at  least 
one  occasion.  Since  that  time  I  have  tried 
the  following  plan  and  find  it  very  useful : 
I  take  a  fresh  notebook  when  I  start  a  new 
set  of  citations  and  thus  keep  those  notes 
in  compact,  consecutive  form,  separate 
from  all  other  notes.  After  these  notes 
have  been  transcribed,  the  balance  of  the 
notebook  may  be  used  for  other  dictation. — 
Ellen  Johnston,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 

A  Paper  Cutter 

I  find  that  a  beveled-edge  rulpr,  kept  on 
top  of  the  desk,  or  at  some  other  place 
within  easy  reach,  can  be  used  to  good  ad- 
vantage in  tearing  paper,  etc. — J.  E,  Safer, 
Stillwater,  Okla, 

Other  Effects  of  Heat  on  Carbon 

I  noticed  in  the  *'Idea  Exchange"  for 
November  the  statement  that  keeping  car- 
bons near  the  heat  makes  the  edges  curl 
up.  But  more  than  this:  Keeping  car- 
bons near  heat  brings  the  carbon  out  to  the 
surface  of  the  paper,  shortens  the  life  of 
the  sheet,  and  gives  it  a  decided  tendency 
to  "smut"  the  carbon  copy. 

A  very  convincing  proof  of  this  is  to 
take  a  sheet  of  carbon  paper  that  has  been 
used  and  pass  a  ^lighted  match  under  it. 
The  effect  is  surprising. — Charles  F, 
Kiefer,  Sharon,  Pa, 

Another  Copyholder 

For  a  copyholder,  I  use  a  music  rack, 
as  this  holds  my  notes  steadier  than  any- 
thing resting  upon  or  fastened  to  the  desk. 
It  also  saves  the  eyes  by  allowing  one  to 
sit  erect. 

Recently  I  have  arranged  this  to  bring 
the  copy  directly  in  front  of  me,  over  the 
keyboard,  thus  reducing  the  distance  from 
the  notes  to  the  platen  by  about  half.  It 
further  helps  the  eyes  by  shutting  off  from 
the  field  of  vision  the  dancing,  flying  fin- 
gers, and  results  in  greater  concentration 
and  accuracv. — S,  P,  Wilkes,  Columbia, 
Mo. 

Oral  Transcripts 

A  good  drill  for  pupils  who  have 
trouble   with  transcripts,  after  they  have 


the  shorthand  learned  and  the  required 
work  in  typewriting  completed,  is  this: 
Instead  of  tiie  usual  "reading  back"  proc- 
ess, pupils  are  required  to  name  every  let- 
ter, punctuation  mark  and  paragraph,  the 
teacher  or  an  advanced  pupil  correcting  all 
errors. 

This  exercise  repeated  two  or  three 
times  never  fails  to  stimulate  the  slower 
pupils.  Many  of  our  best  students  say  this 
drill  is  a  great  help  in  getting  started  on 
transcripts. — Leo  J.  Kent,  Vinton,  Iowa. 

Stamping  Carbon  Copies  and  Addressing 

Envelopes 

In  my  work  it  is  often  necessary  to  apply 
an  appropriate  rubber  hand  stamp'  to  car- 
bon copies  of  letters  and  telegrams,  for 
filing  purposes,  etc.  I  find  it  a  great  help 
to  stamp  up  a  large  number  of  blank  sheets 
during  spare  moments,  thus  saving  the  time 
and  labor  of  stamping  each  piece  of  work 
ns  it  is  finished,  besides  insuring  against 
forgetting  to  do  it  at  all.  The  position  of 
the  stamp  on  the  sheet  can  also  be  made 
more  uniform  than  when-  each  sheet  i<: 
stamped,  generally  hurriedly,  as  it  is  taken 
from  the  machine. 

I  also  address  envelopes  in  spare  mo- 
ments to  the  parties  to  whom  letters  are 
most  frequently  sent,  keeping  them  in  al- 
phabetical order  in  a  handy  drawer,  and 
find  it  a  great  convenience  when  one  is 
rushed  to  have  them  ready  to  slip  over  the 
letter. — Roy  R.  Snyder,  New  Berlin,  Ohio. 

An  Indexing  Suggestion 

-  After  trying  various  ways  of  indexing 
notebooks,  I  have  finally  adopted  this  defi- 
nite and  simple  method :  Write  the  abbre- 
viation of  January  on  a  small  slip  of  paper 
and  paste  it  on  the  upper  left  hand  comer 
of  the  first  January  page,  extending  it  out 
about  a  half  inch.  Then  write  the  figure 
"1"  on  another  slip  and  paste  it  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  same  page.  When 
the  fifteenth  of  the  month  comes,  paste  an- 
other slip  of  paper  marked  "15"  directly 
underneath,  on  the  proper  page,  so  that  the 
figure  "5"  will  appear  outside  the  first 
number  "1."  In  the  month  of  Februarv 
proceed  as  before,  placing  the  "naonth 
slip"  below  the  preceding  one,  with  the 
numbers  on  the  opposite  side  to  correspKind 
with  those  above.  When  writing  back 
through  the  notebook  the  same  method  may 
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be  applied^  turning  the  indexes  upward. 
This  is  especially  useful  in  a  small  office^ 
where  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  index 
contain  the  date  of  each  and  every  letter 
written. — Helen  V.  Hughes,  Brighton, 
Mass, 

Gaining  Speed  on  the  Typewriter 

Almost  every  typist  has  a  few  unoccu- 
pied minutes  each  day/ and  I  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  plan  to  devote  this  time  in 
an  effort  to  gain  speed  on  the  typewriter. 
I  soon  discovered  that  I  could  not  make 
very  rapid  progress  in  this  way  as  the 
practice  was  not  regular.  So  I  made  it  a 
rule  to  go  to  work  at  least  one  hour 
before  starting  time  each  morning  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  practicing  typewriting.  I 
now  find  that  I  am  gaining  more  and  more 
in  speed  every  day. — James  Capello,  Flint, 
Mich, 

Systematic  Study  for  Students 

I  cut  the  "Charts  of  the  Alphabet" 
plates  out  of  the  Gregg  Writer,  and  also 
the  plates  containing  outlines  for  U.  S. 
cities  of  more  than  25,000  population,  and 
pasted  them  in  the  back  of  my  Speed 
Practice. 

By  studying  the  chart  for  a  few  minutes^ 
each  day,  I  keep  my  memory  refreshed 
on  the  principles  of  the  system  and  also 
have  the  correct  forms  of  the  cities  for 
instant  reference.  As  I  am  still  a  student, 
this  plan  is  a  great  help  and  time-saver  in 
preparing  my  lessons. — Woodhurn  H.  Lear, 
York,  Pa, 

For  Convenience  in  Filing 

When  pinning  two  or  more  papers  to- 
gether, pin  them  in  the  usual  way;  that 
is,  stick  the  pin  through  from  the  front 
to  the  back,  then  through  to  the  front 
again.  Now  stick  the  point  through  the 
first  sheet  only  so  that  it  comes  between  the 
two  papers. 

If  you  will  follow  this  suggestion,  you 
will  find  that  your  fingers  will  be  pricked 
a  great  deal  less  when  filing  papers. — Ray- 
mond M,  Offt,  Passaic,  N,  J, 

A  Device  for  Use  in  Manifold  Work 

In  manifold  work,  when  correcting  er- 
rors, I  use  a  piece  of  oil  board  (such  as  is 
used  in  press-copyings  about  IV2  inches 
wide  and  8  inches  long;  turn  up  the  paper 


several  spaces,  and  place  this  piece  of  oil 
board  immediately  back  of  the  first  sheet 
on  top  of  the  carbon  paper,  bend  sheet 
back  and  erase,  repeating  the  operation 
until  all  copies  are  corrected.  It  will  be 
found  that  erasing  in  this  manner  will  not 
blur  any  of  the  copies,  gives  a  smooth  and 
solid  surface  to  erase  on,  eliminates  the 
necessity  of  keeping  a  number  of  small  bits 
of  paper  to  be  placed  back  of  carbon  sheets, 
and  after  a  little  practice,  saves  consider- 
able time.  The  device  when  made  accord- 
ing to  above  dimensions,  may  be  used  as  a 
guide  for  copy  work.  It  can  be  made  of 
pasteboard  or  any  kind  of  material  that  is 
about  as  stiff  as  a  souvenir  post  card. 

When  correcting  carbon  copies  I  use  a 
lead  pencil  eraser,  as  it  makes  cleaner 
work,  there  is  less  liability  of  rubbing  a 
hole  in  the  paper,  and  the  ink  eraser  does 
not  become  covered  with  carbon,  which  in 
turn  will  cause  a  blur  on  the  original  when 
making  an  erasure. — R.  D,  Rugg,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Filling  A  Fountain  Pen 

Often  when  we  fill  a  fountain  pen  we 
get  too  much  ink  into  it  and  hence  when 
ihe  pen  is  screwed  together  ink  oozes  out 
at  the  joint  and  the  rib.  Instead  of  using 
a  blotter  for  cleaning  off  this  ink,  just 
touch  the  globules  of  ink,  which  have  col- 
lected on  the  outside  of  the  pen,  to  the  edge 
of  the  ink  bottle  and  the  ink  which  other- 
M'ise  would  likely  have  made  a  mess,  will 
readily  flow  back  into  the  bottle. — Thomas 
C,  Ritchie,  University,  Fa, 

A  Suggestion  for  Those  ^ho  use  a 
Fountain  Pen 

I  like  a  fountain  pen  better  than  any- 
thing else  for  writing  shorthand,  but  when 
I  first  *bcgan  to  use  it  I  found  that  the 
weight  of  the  barrel  soon  caused  my  fin- 
gers to  become  tired  and  cramped.  In 
order  to  avoid  this,  I  now  take  a  small 
elastic  band  and  slip  it  around  the  pen 
and  my  forefinger,  pushing  it  well  up  to 
the  base  of  the  finger.  Tliis  supports  the 
weight  of  the  pen,  and  if  it  is  just  the 
right  size,  does  not  in  any  way  constrain 
the  motion.  Also,  if  there  is  a  brief  pause 
in  the  dictation,  the  finger  muscles  can  be 
entirely  relaxed  and  the  pen  will  still  be  in 
position  and  ready  for  use  on  an  instant's 
notice. — Nola  Houdlette,  Lewiston,  Me, 
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The  Shorthand  Renaissance  in  Great  Britain 

Some  Items  of  News  From  Mr.  Gregg 


A  GREAT  deal  of  interest  has  been 
manifested  in  my  trip  to  England 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
Gregg  Shorthand  on  a  firm  basis  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Letters  have  come  to 
me  from  writers  and  teachers  of  the  sys- 
tem in  England^  Scotland^  Ireland^  and 
Wales,  as  well  as  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  All  of  the  letters  contain 
words  of  encouragement  and  some  of  them 
simply  bubble  over  with  enthusiasm  at  the 
announcement  of  the  opening  of  the  new 
campaign. 

Some  of  the  letters,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
contain  valuable  suggestions  and  expres- 
sions of  a  desire  to  be  of  assistance.  Among 
the  letters,  too,  there  are  applications  for 
positions  as  teachers,  and  inquiries  about 
openings  for  schools — most  of  these  appli- 
cations coming  from  English  men  and  Eng- 
lish women  who  hav.e  learned  the  system 
in  the  United  States  or  Canada  and  who 
have,   therefore,  an   implicit   belief   in   its 

destiny. 

«     «     # 

In  the  rush  of  things,  it  has  not  yet 
been  possible  for  me  to  answer  all  the  let- 
ters I  have  received,  and  I  therefore  take 
this  means  of  expressing  my  appreciation 
,of  the  interest  taken  in  the  campaign  and 
for  the  many  helpful  suggestions  that  have 

been  made. 

*     *     * 

Some  of  my  correspondents  impressed 
upon  me  the  extreme  conservatism  of  the 
English  people  and  the  prejudice  that  ex- 
isted towards  anything  new.  (As  if  I  did 
not  know!)  But  the  truth  is  that  I  had 
over-estimated  these  obstacles.  I  had  for- 
gotten that  a  new  generation  had  grown 
up  since  I  published  the  system,  or,  at 
least,  did  not  realize  how  fully  the  new 
generation  had  caught  the  progressive 
spirit  of  the  age.  I  found  everywhere  a 
desire  to  learn,  a  desire  to  be  up-to-date,  a 
spirit  of  impartial  investigation,  that  was 
entirely  lacking  some  years  ago. 

«     ^     « 

In  some  of  the  large  cities  I  had  the  op- 
portunity of  meeting  many  prominent 
teachers  of  shorthand,  and  I  was  surprised 
at  the  interest,  independence,  and  cordial- 


ity they  displayed.  They  were  all  em- 
phatic in  declaring  that  they  were  fret 
from  prejudice  and  willing  to  investigate 
any  system  that  seemed  to  merit  investi- 
gation. This,  of  course,  may  not  seeni 
surprising  to  anyone  who  is  not  familiar 
with  the  almost  fanatic  loyalty  to  the  old 
system  which  existed  twenty  years  ago. 

«     «     « 

This  gratifying  change  is  not  due  en- 
tirely to  the  general  spirit  of  progress 
abroad  in  the  world  and  its  influence  on  all 
mankind.  In  the  old  davs  there  was  an 
intense  feeling  of  personal  loyalty  to  Sir 
Isaac  Pitman  as  the  author  of  phonog- 
raphy. During  his  lifetime.  Sir  Isaac  Pit- 
man labored  so  indefatigably  and  so  un- 
selfishly for  the  advancement  of  phonog- 
raphy, the  spelling  reform,  and  other 
movements,  that  he  had  a  most  loyal  an<i 
devoted  following.  The  sad  circumstance< 
immediately  preceding  the  death  of  Sir 
Isaac  Pitman  are  not  generally  known  in 
America  (although  they  are  narrated  in  .1 
very  restrained  way  by  Benn  Pitman  in 
his  "Life  and  Labors  of  Isaac  Pitman"), 
but  the  teachers  of  England  are  familiar 
with  them.  Nearly  all  prominent  te-achcrs 
alluded  to  the  controversy  between  Sir 
Isaac  Pitman  and  his  sons  which  preceded 
his  death  with  expressions  of  deep  sym- 
pathy for  the  venerated  author. 

«     *     * 

Perhaps  this  was  the  beginning  of  the 
feeling  of  antagonism  that  seems  to  have 
gro^n  up  between  the  teachers  of  the  Pit- 
man system  and  "The  Firm" — the  expres- 
sion usually  used  in  speaking  of  Sir  Isaac 
Pitman  and  Sons. 

Whatever  the  cause — and  I  heard  at 
least  a  hundred  good  reasons  given — the 
attitude  of  the  teachers  of  shorthand  gen- 
erally may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of 
one  of  the  most  prominent  and  successful 
schoolmen  in  England  as  he  said  goodbye: 

"I  have  taught  Pitman  shorthand  and 
fought  for  Pitman  shorthand  for  many 
years,  and  I  don't  suppose  that  I  could 
now  find  the  time  or  inclination  to  study 
a  new  system.  I  love  the  system,  but  be- 
cause of  the  treatment  we  teachers  have 
received'  from  the  firm,  I  am  heartily  glad 
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to  hear  of  your  plans  and  you  have  my 
very  best  wishes  for  success.  If  you  meet 
with  even  partial  success^  it  will  be  of  ben- 
efit to  all  the  teachers  of  shorthand  in  this 
country  because  it  will  make  the  firm  real- 
ize that  they  have  not  a  monopoly^  and 
cannot  continue  treating  the  teachers  as 
they  have  done  in  the  past." 

*  *     « 

But  another  cause  has  operated  in  favor 
of  a  more  impartial  consideration  of  the 
system^  a  cause  which  had  never  occurred 
to  me  but  which  I  ought  to  have  foreseen. 
Many  prominent  teachers  read  the  Amer- 
ican shorthand  magazines  and  are^  there- 
fore^ familiar  with  the  wonderful  progress 
of  Gregg  Shorthand.  Some  of  them^  too^ 
told  me  that  they  had  received  letters  from 
former  students  who  had  gone  to  the 
United  States^  Canada^  Australia  and  New 
Zealand^  telling  them  about  the  system  and 
sending  them  our  literature  and  books.  I 
can  truthfully  say  that^  in  all  my  inter- 
views with  teachers^  I  was  treated  with  the 
utmost  cordiality  and  good  will^  and  came 
away  highly  elated  with  the  prospects. 

*  «     # 

The  Anniversary  Convention  in  Liver- 
pool marked  the  beginning  of  the  cam- 
paign. As  a  report  of  the  meeting  ap- 
peared in  a  recent  issue  of  the  magazine 
it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  detail  about 
the  meetings  other  than  to  say  that  there 
was  the  utmost  enthusiasm — the  enthu- 
siasm that  is  based  on  actual  knowledge. 
It  was  helpful  in  many  ways^  but  partic- 
ularly in  enabling  me  to  get  in  touch  with 
so  many  intelligent  and  ambitious  young 
people  who  are  likely  to  become  prominent 
in  the  shorthand  world  in  the  near  future. 

«     *     « 

One  problem  I  had  to  solve  was^  whether 
to  locate  the  headquarters  in  London  or  in 
Liverpool.  After  a  careful  study  of  the 
situation  I  decided  that  for  the  present 
the  headquarters  should  be  in  Liverpool^ 
the  city  where  the  system  was  first  pub- 
lished and  where  it  has  been  taught  for 
many  years.  In  Liverpool  there  was  a 
foundation  on  which  to  build^  and  I  be- 
lieve that  more  progress  can  be  made  in  the 
big  cities  of  the  provinces  through  working 
from  Liverpool  than  from  London.  The 
great  cities  of  Manchester,  Leeds,  Brad- 


ford, Sheffield,  are  all  within  easy  reach  of 
Liverpool. 

In  this  respect  there  is  a  resemblance 
to  the  campaign  in  America,  for  I  am  firm- 
ly convinced  that  if  I  had  started  in  New 
York  instead  of  Chicago,  the  system  would 
not  have  made  anything  like  the  progress 
it  has  made.  It  is  always  difficult  to  se- 
cure the  attention  of  the  public  in  a  very 
large  metropolis.  In  addition  to  these  rea- 
sons, there  were  others  which  it  would  not 
be  well  to  divulge  at  present.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  London  will  not  be  neglected. 

#     *     * 

After  adapting  the  books  to  the  needs 
of  the  English  market  in  spelling,  phrase- 
ology, and  makeup,,  and  arranging  for  the 
printing  of  them,  I  leased  a  splendid  space 
for  school  and  publishing  offices  at  21  Har- 
rington Street — in  the  very  heart  of  Liv- 
erpool— and  had  them  fitted  up  in  a  style 
worthy  of  the  headquarters.  That  loyal 
and  faithful  supporter  of  tbe  system,  Mr. 
Joseph  Jakeman,  Jr.,  was  engaged  as  man- 
ager, with  Mr.  E.  W.  Crockett  (the  winner 
of  the  Junior  Shorthand  Championship  last 
year)  as  assistant;  and  Mr.  John  A.  Mor- 
ris (who  changed  to  Gregg  Shorthand 
some  years  ago  after  writing  Pitman  short- 
hand for  twenty  years,  and  who  has  since 
brilliantly  championed  the  system  in  the 
public  press)  was  engaged  as  editor  of  the 
literature  and  publications.  Mr.  Guilbert 
Pitman  (the  nephew  of  Sir  Isaac  Pitman, 
and  for  twenty  years  his  manager)  will 
continue  to  act  as  representative  in  Lon- 
don. An  advertising  campaign  was  mapped 
out,  and  other  steps  taken  to  insure  a  vig- 
orous propaganda  in  the  course  of  the  next 

year. 

«     #     * 

It  is  a  great  encouragement  to  me  to 
hear  the  frank  expressions  of  the  manag- 
ers of  the  typewriter  offices,  and  even  of 
many  teachers  of  shorthand,  about  the  need 
of  a  simpler  system,  and  especially  a  sys- 
tem that  could  be  read  more  accurately. 
One  very  prominent  teacher  of  world- 
wide reputation  said  to  me:  "I  have  heard 
the  Pitman  system  spoken  of  as  a  veritable 
Gibraltar.  I  believe  it  would  be  truer  to 
say  that  it  is  a  Vesuvius  belching  smoke 
at  the  top,  but  hollow  inside."  He  added : 
"Of  course,  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
you  have  a  better  system,  but  if  you  do 
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have,  and  you  are  able  to  place  it  before  the 
public  in  the  right  way,  it  would  not  take 
many  years  for  it  to  become  the  leading 
system.  Very  few  young  students  can  do 
creditable  work  with  the  Pitman  system. 
You  have  only  to  look  at  the  reports  of  the 
various  examinations    by    the    Society    of 

Arts  and  other  bodies  to  prove  this." 

«     «     # 

It   was  a   strenuous   "vacation,"   but   I 
came   away   feeling   better    satisfied   than 


I  expected  to  be  with  the  work  accom- 
plished, and  the  prospects  for  the  spread 
of  the  system  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
There  is  plenty  of  work  to  be  done,  bat 
the  teachers  are  in  a  receptive  mood  and 
are  earnestly  desirous  of  securing  the  best 
results.  Our  readers  know  that  if  it  de- 
pends upon  results  it  is  only  a  question  of 
a  very  short  time  before  Gregg  Shorthand 
will  be  the  leading  system  in  Great  Britain, 
as  it  now  is  in  the  United  States. 
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How  to  Get  at  the  Bottom  of  Things 

(The  key  to  this  plate  will  be  given  next  month.) 
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Little  Talks  to  the  Beginning  Stenographer— III 

By  Rupert  P,  SoRelle 


StickinK  to  the  Ideal 

IN  school  your  teachers  constantly  en- 
conraged  you  to  make  your  shorthand 
notes  as  well  as  possible.  The  notes 
in  the  text-book  and  in  the  magazine  were 
held  up  as  the  ideals.  It  was  working  un- 
der that  kind  of  inflaence  that  gave  you  a 
good  style  of  writing  to  start  with  in  busi- 
ness—notes tliat  could  be  read  lo-day,  to- 
morrow, or  any  time.  There  should  be  no 
lessening  of  vigilance  on  your  part  to  keep 
to  the  high  ideals  created  in  the  school. 
There  are  always  in  nearly  every  office  one 
or  two  stenographers  who  have  a  reputa- 
tion for  getting  their  work  out  quickly,  ac- 
curately, and  neatly.  They  are  always  in 
demand  for  the  beMt  work.  They  are  the 
ones  called  when  the  president  wishes  to 
dictate.  And  they  are  invariably  those  who 
write  the  best  shorthand  and  utilize  their 
spare  moments  in  improving  and  perfect- 
ingr  their  styles  of  writing.  They  continue 
to  stick  to  the  ideal. 

A  great  many  beginners  going  to  their 
first  positions  find  the  work  "easy."  The 
dictation  is  not  rapid;  the  words  used  by 
the  dictator  are  simple ;  and  the  whole  re- 
quirements of  the  position  are  elementary. 
In  such  a  position  nine  out  of  ten  begin- 
ners will  relax  and  take  things  easy.  The 
quality  of  their  shorthand  notes  will  fall 
off,  because  the  matter  is  so  simple  that 
even  the  slightest  indication  of  the  words 
is  sufficient  to  bring  them  to  mind.  They 
soon  master  the  vocabulary  of  that  posi- 
tion and  grow  careless  in  the  execution  of 
the  outlines.  If  you  are  in  a  position  of 
that  kind,  the  question  to  ask  yourself 
about  your  work  is  not  "Is  it  satisfactory 
to  my  employer,"  but  "I.i  it  satisfactory  to 
me — does  it  satisfy  my  ideal?"    Upon  the 


answer  you  caD  make  to  that  question  will 
depend  whether  you  are  going  ahead  oi 
slipping  back. 

Searching  Out  Ihe  Weak  Spots 

In  nearly  every  manufacturing  business 
the  finished  product  goes  through  the 
hands  of  trained  inspectors  who  search  oat 
the  defects,  big  and  little.  Everything 
that  does  not  come  up  to  an  established 
standard  is  thrown  aside  and  sold  as  "sec- 
onds." Are  you  a  "second?"  There  are 
"seconds"  in  the  stenographic  ranks — and 
some  of  them  are  very  much  seconds.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  market  for  some  of  them 
— but  like  all  "seconds"  they  are  sold  at 
a  very  low  price.  Some  of  them  do  not 
find  a  market  at  all,  but  may  be  found  in 
the  employment  bureaus  waiting  for  the 
positions  that  do  not  materialize. 

In  the  first-class  business  house  there 
are  no  seconds.  The  stenographer  either 
makes  good  or  he  does  not.  There  is  no 
midway  gronnd.  You  can  save  yonraelf 
the  humility  of  being  classed  as  a  second 
by  searching  out  the  weak  spots  in  your 
technical  equipment  and  concentrating 
your  efforts  on  eliminating  them  before  you 
offer  your  services  to  the  business  man. 
And  the  beauty  of  this  kind  of  self-inspec- 
tion is  that  nobody  knows  your  weak  spots 
better  than  you  do  yourself.  There  are 
exceptions,  of  course,  but  if  yon  are  in 
doubt  you  might  turn  to  the  files  of  the 
transcripts  you  made  in  school  and  read 
some  of  the  comments  of  your  teacher. 
Practice  Work 

How  many  times  have  you  thought  of 
your  work  in  school^ — "Why  this  is  only 
'practice  work'  " — and  so  you  have  neg-. 
lected  to  do  it  as  well  as  you  might  had  it 
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Words  Used  in  the  Railway  Business— I 

(Below  are  (i^iven  the  shorthand  forms  for  the  '^Technical  Words**  given  in  last  month's 

Learners*  Department.) 
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Words  Used  in  the  Railway  Business — II 

(Below  are  given  the  shorthand  forms  for  the  "Technical  Words"  given  in  last  month *s 

Learners'  Department.) 
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not  been  practice  work.  Doing  things  well 
is  a  habit.  It  affects  everything  we  do. 
The  same  is  true  of  not  doing  them  well. 
''That's  good  enough''  has  kept  many  a 
stenographer  from  going  to  the  top. 
"Everything  we  do  is  merely  practice  work 
for  something  greater,  and  we  grow  in  ca- 
pacity in  the  proportion  that  we  throw 
our  best  efforts  into  whatever  we  under- 
take." There  is  no  such  thing  as  practice 
work  for  the  ambitious — to  them  all  work 
is  real. 

The  ••Silent  Teacher" 

This  is  the  last  number  of  Volume  XV 
of  the  magazine — and  for  hundreds  of  the 
unwise  it  will  unfortunately  be  the  last 
number,  because,  having  put  their  oars 
into  the  stream  of  business,  the  need  for 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  so  great  and  they 
will  neglect  to  arrange  for  it  to  continue 
coming  to  their  addresses. 

The     magazine     is     the     great     "silent 


teacher,"  always  at  your  command,  always 
ready  to  g^ve  a  helping  hand  in  solving  the 
problems  that  are  sure  to  be  encountered. 
It  spreads  out  before  you  the  experience 
of  thousands  of  others  who  have  trod  the 
path  that  you  are  now  following.  When 
you  get  into  your  first  position  you  stand 
alone.  You  either  rise  or  fall  upon  your 
own  merit.  The  teacher  who  guided  you 
so  faithfully  and  conscientiously  in  the 
school  is  no  longer  at  your  side  to  point 
the  way.  It  is  then  that  you  especially 
need  the  inspiration  and  assistance  of  the 
magazine  that  is  devoted  to  you  and  to 
your  work.  To  progress  you  must  keep  on 
learning.  The  magazine  will  help  you  in 
your  quest  for  more  knowledge  and  greater 
skill — will  help  you  to  realize  your  amhi- 
tion  to  acquire  a  greater  power  of  service. 
Wouldn't  it  be  good  business  judgment  to 
take  that  "silent  teacher"  with  you  into 
the  office? 


A  Technical  Vocabulary 

Words  Used  in  Real  Estate — Insurance 

(The  shorthand  forms  for  these  words  will  be  given  next  month.) 


abstract 

curbstone 

grantor 

longevity 

abbuters 

default 

ground 

mant^el 

actuarial 

delinquent 

guarantee 

matured 

ad  j  uster 

depreciate 
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mortality 
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bondsman 
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paid-up  policy 
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lessor 

perpetuity 

convertible 

frontage 

lien 

picturesque 

conveyance 

gilt-edged 

liquidate 

plat 

cumulative 

grantee 

limited  pajmient 

possession 
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A  Technical  Vocabulary — (Continued) 

(The  shorthand  forms  for  these  words  will  be  given  next  month.) 


premises 

residuary 

surrender 

transaction 

premium 

reversionary 

survey 

trespass 

priority 

riparian 

successors 

trust  deed 

probate 
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purchaser 
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waiver 

re-insurance 
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An  Announcement  From  the  N.  C.  T.  F. 


THE  following  resolution  was  passed 
by  the  National  Commercial  Teach- 
ers* Federation  at  Spokane^  July  18, 
1912. 

WHEREAS,  the  Panama-Pacific  Uni- 
versal Exposition  will  be  held  in  San 
Francisco  in  1915  to  celebrate  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Panama  Canal,  and 

WHEREAS,  a  series  of  Congresses 
will  be  held  in  connection  with  the  Expo- 
sition to  mark  the  world's  progress  along 
educational  and  industrial  lines,  while  ela- 
borate exhibits  will  show  development 
along  all  lines,  and 

WHEREAS,  Believing  it  to  be  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers'  Federation  to  meet  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1915,  it  is  resolved 

First:  That  the  officers  and  members 
pledge  the  Association  to  meet  in  San 
Francisco  in  1915. 

Second:  That  the  President  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  an  international  com- 
mittee to  arrange  for  an  International 
Congress  on  Commercial  subjects,  such 
Congress  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  in 
connection  with  the  Panama-Pacific  Expo- 
sition in  1915. 

Conventions,  congresses,  and  learned 
societies  will  call  their  1915  meetings  at 
San  Francisco  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Teachers*  Federation  will  have  a  ses- 


sion here  at  that '  time  that  will  be  of 
tremendous  interest  and  value  to  commer- 
cial education  throughout  the  world.  Our 
Federation  cannot  afiford  to  take  anything 
but  an  important  position  in,  and  have  its 
program  a  prominent  feature  of,  the  Ex- 
position. We  sincerely  hope  that  from 
this  time  on  each  individual  association 
in  the  Federation  will  begin  to  prepare  a 
program  that  will  be  big  enough  and  broad 
enough  to  prove  of  vital  interest  to  all 
business  men  and  women  throughout  the 
world.  Some  of  us  are  here  on  the  ground 
watching  the  efforts  of  the  Directors  of 
the  World's  Congresses  and  Conventions 
and  we  know  that  they  are  ready  to  co- 
operate with  all  educational  bodies  desir- 
ing to  meet  in  1915  at  San  Francisco  in 
connection  with  the  Panama-Pacific  In- 
ternational Exposition. 

Personally,  we  should  be  very  glad  to 
give  detailed  information  in  regard  to  pro- 
cedure. We  also  are  at  liberty  to  refer 
the  officers  of  the  several  associations  to 
Mr.  Jas.  A.  Barr,  Manager,  Bureau  of 
Conventions  and  Societies,  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frances    Epfinger-Raymond. 
f'ice-President  National  Commercial 

Teachers'  Federation. 


THE     GREGG     WRITER 

What  Will  Be  Expected  of  You 

A  Practical  Talk  to  the  Stenographer  Just  Starting  Out.  by  Jamet  B.  Miller. 
of  the  Mahin  Advertising  Company,  Chicago 


A  KNOWLEDGE  of  Gregg  Shorthand 
is  s  tremendous  aid  in  achieving  the 
coveted  goal  of  success  in  the  busi- 
ness world  to-day.  It  is  the  equal  of  a 
college    training,    and    oftentimes,    worth 

When  you  have  packed  up  your  school 
books,  made  sure  that  you  will  receive  the 
Gregg  Writer  regularly  (a  vitally  import- 
ant point)  and  have  secured  your  card  of 
introduction  to  your  prospective  employer, 
'you  will  be  taking  your  first  real  step  to- 
ward success  in  business — a  perfect  mas- 
tery of  Gregg  Shorthand  will  make  this 
first  step  decidedly  easier  and  surer. 

What  plays  an  important  part  in  secur- 
ing a  position  is  your  personal 
appearance.     At  all  times  look 
neat,  but  never  dress  for  show. 
Taking  the  "Test" 

If  you  arc  at  all  nervous  you 
will  shy  at  the  so-called  "tests" 
given  by  a  few  firms.  This  con- 
sists of  a  short  letter  or  article 
dictated  by  the  employer  or  head 
stenographer.  You  are  escorted 
to  some  out-of-the-way  place  and 
given  a  machine  that  *io  one  else 
in  the  otlicc  could  or  would  use,  J*m»  b 
and  you  endeavor  to  execute  with 
rapidity  the  transcription  of  your  recent 
pen  and  ink  work. 

You  may  not  be  able  to  demonstrate  your 
real  worth  in  n  test  of  this  kind,  but  turn 
in  your  completed  work  as  soon  as  you  can 
and  with  as  few  errors  as  possible.  A 
"test"  is  often  given  merely  to  determine 
your  knowledge  of  .shorthand  and  to  see 
how  you  take  hold  of  a  typewriter. 

Ready  for  Work 

You  have  i)assed  the  "test"  satisfac- 
torily, and  are  told  to  report  for  work  the 
next  morning.  Show  up  at  the  office  each 
morning  as  early  ns  you  do  the  first — it 
helps  a  lot  toward  getting  .in  increase  in 
salary.    ■ 

Before  you  start  to  take  dictation,  fa- 
miliarize yourself  with  the  machine  you  are 
to  use.  If  it  is  one  that  you  have  never 
operated  before,  learn  it.  The  keyboards  on 


the  standard  typewriters  vary  so  slightly 
that  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  switch  from 
one  to  the  other. 

Always  do  the  best  work  you  can  with 
the  materials  you  have — this  is  all  that 
you  will  be  expected  to  do. 

Make  it  a  point  to  clean  your  typewriter, 
sharpen  your  pencils,  or  fill  your  pen,  and 
date  your  notebook  the  first  thing  every 
morning.  You  will  then  be  ready  for  worl; 
at  a  moment's  notice. 

One  thing  that  will  make  a  hit  with  your 
"boss"  more  than  anj-thing  else  is  to  keep 
his  desk  looking  neat. 

In  many  offices  you  will  be  expected  lo 
open  the  mail.     When  you  do  this,  see  that 
important  matters  are  brought  to 
the  immediate  attention  of  yoiir 
employer,  and  also  be  sure  that 
all  correspondence  referred  to  is 
attached  to  the  different  letters. 
This  saves  a  lot  of  your  employ- 
er's time,  as  well  as  your  own. 
when  the  dictation  be^ns. 
Learn  Established  Routine 
Have  the  other  stenographers 
in  the  office  explain  to  yoo  the 
established  methods.     Leam  the 
MiiLn  names  of  the  heads  of  the  differ^ 

cnt  departments,  if  it  is  a  large 
office.  Understand  the  filing  system  thor- 
oughly— you  may  want  to  get  important 
correspondence  quickly  some  time,  and  this 
knowledge  will  be  of  help  to  you.  Also 
learn  how  office  memoranda  are  handled — 
some  offices  have  regular  forms,  while 
others  merely  use  white  paper.  Use  per- 
sonal stationery  for  personal  letters.  Also 
find  out  how  to  send  a  telegram,  how  to 
mark  it  so  that  it  can  be  charged  to  thi' 
proper  person  or  department.  Eliminate 
all  unnecessary  words  from  telegrams — 
every  word  costs  money.  If  yon  find  it 
necessary  to  make  a  change  in  a  telegram 
after  it  has  left  the  office,  or  recall  it,  you 
can  do  so  by  telephoning  the  telegraph  of- 
fice-— telegrams  do  not  always  go  out  im- 
mediately. 

Until  you  get  accustomed  to  the  regular 
office  routine  you  will  not  be  expected  to 
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know  how  to  do  everything — and  this  is  a 
mighty  fine  time  to  ask  questions. 

Small  Notes 

When  taking  dictation^  make  your  notes 
as  neat  as  you  can.  Keep  them  small^  as 
large  notes  are  hard  to  read  and  take  more 
time  to  write.  Unless  you  are  sure  of  the 
correct  spelling  of  difficult  proper  names^ 
write  them  in  longhand.  Try,  though,  to 
write  all  the  proper  names  you  can  in 
shorthand,  as  you  will  find  it  much  quicker. 

Between  each  letter  leave  two  or  three 
blank  lines.  This  enables  you  to  refer 
to  a  certain  letter  easily^  and  it  also 
helps  you  considerably  in  arranging  your 
letters  artistically. 

Until  you  know  how  many  carbons  to 
make  of  each  letter,  have  your  employer 
tell  you  when  he  starts  each  letter,  and 
make  a  note  of  the  number. 

Be  prepared  to  take  dictation  any  time 
and  any  place.  If  you  enter  the  office  and 
the  "boss**  starts  dictating,  get  it  down, 
even  if  you  have  to  write  on  the  wall. 

Hit  the  keys  of  your  typewriter  firmly. 
This  makes  a  neater  appearing  letter,  and 
the  carbons  show  up  plainer.  Use  the  car- 
bon paper  only  as  long  as  it  makes  good 
copies,  but  do  not  throw  sheets  away  until 
they  are  worn  oyt,  as  they  are  expensive. 
As  soon  as  the  typewriter  ribbon  becomes 
faint,  turn  it.  When  it  runs  weak  again, 
get  a  new  one. 

Attention  to  Details 

See  that  every  letter  that  has  been  an- 
swered has  a  carbon  of  the  reply  attached 
to  it.  Keep  together  all  the  correspond- 
ence on  the  same  subject.  In  pinning  the 
^  sheets  together,  have  the  point  of  the  pin 
sticking  in  between  the  sheets.  This  pre- 
vents a  person  hurting  his  hands  on  the 
sharp  point.  Have  two  neat  piles  of  cor- 
respondence— one  that  you  have  finished 
the  letters  for,  and  the  other  correspond- 
ence on  which  you  have  letters  to  write. 

Every  letter  should  have  a  properly  ad- 
dressed envelope.  To  save  postage  and 
stationery,  however,  where  there  are  two 
or  more  letters  going  to  one  address,  use 
but  one  envelope. 

Always  read  your  letters  carefully  be- 
fore turning  them  over  to  be  signed  to  see 
that  they  make  sense,  that  they  contain  no 


misspelled  words,  and  that  all  enclosures 
are  attached. 

If  your  office  has  a  mailing  department, 
get  all  mail  in  as  much  before  closing  time 
as  possible;  if  not,  make  sure  that  every 
letter  has  a  stamped  and  addressed  en- 
velope. 

Always  Keep  Busy 

When  you  have  finished  your  morning's 
dictation,  don*t  sit  down  and  do  nothing. 
Find  something  to  do — even  if  you  have 
to  make  a  copy  of  the  dictionary  which 
you  should  have  with  you.  When  you  are 
out  of  work,  ask  for  more  to  do.  Don't 
sit  at  your  desk  and  stall — ^there's  always 
something  useful  you  can  do. 

As  you  work  into  the  system  of  the 
office,  try  to  do  as  much  detail  work  for 
your  employer  as  you  can.  If  a  letter  says 
"We  are  sending  you  under  separate  cover 
a  photograph,*'  it  is  up  to  you  to  see  that 
the  photogr.aph  goes.  It  is  the  attention 
you  give  to  little  details  that  make  heavier 
responsibilities  easier  for  you. 

Answer  as  many  letters  yourself  as  your 
knowledge  of  your  employer's  work  will 
permit.  This  is  a  splendid  way  to  get  an 
insight  into  the  business,  and  incidentally, 
it  helps  you  in  your  other  work. 

Never  consider  a  request  to  do  extra 
work  an  imposition.  Those  who  are  not 
afraid  of  work  make  the  biggest  success. 
Do  just  a  little  more  than  you  are  paid  to 
do,  otherwise  your  employer  loses  money. 
Show  a  willingness  to  "take"  an  extra  let- 
ter or  two,  to  work  past  the  noon  hour,  to 
stay  after  working  hours  when  necessary, 
and  your  promotion  will  be  rapid.  If  you 
are  thoroughly  interested  in  your  work  you 
won't  mind  the  extra  demand  on  your  time. 

Try  to  arrange  your  lunch  hour  so  that 
there  will  always  be  someone  in  the  office  to 
receive  calls  and  answer  the  telephone. 

The  opportunities  you  will  have  as  a 
result  of  your  intimate  association  with 
your  employer  should  be  taken  advantage 
of.  Learn  every  detail  about  the  business. 
Be  on  the  lookout  for  your  employer's  in- 
terests, and  then  he  will  take  care  of  yours. 

And  finally  a  good  "don't"  to  keep  in 
mind  is,  "Don't  lose  your  Gregg  Manual." 

Have  you  something  to  do  to-morrow  ? 
Do  it  to-day.  — Ben  Franklin, 
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Mr.  Raymond  P.  Kelley  Joins  Reporting  Company 


OUR  readers  will  be  interested  to  hear 
that  Mr.    Rnymond  P.   Kellev   has 
made  another  change.      He  is   now 
with  th?  Court  Report- 
ing Company  of  Spo- 
kane as  a  member  af 
the  firm. 

Or  many  occnsions 
we  have  urged  Mr. 
Kelley  to  turn  his  at- 
tention to  reporting, 
for  which  field  he  was 
well  equipped  by  bis 
skill  as  a  writer^  and 
we  are  therefore  espe- 
cially pleased  to  hear 
of  this  move  on  his 
part.  We  predict  that 
he  will  achieve  dis- 
tinction in  the  report- 
ing field. 

The  Court  Report- 
ing Company,  former- 
ly composed  of  Messrs. 
A.  E.  Kane,  J.  W. 
Greb,  A.  W.  Deavitt, 
G.  H.  Macdoagall,  and 

W.  L.  Bourland,  hand-  Ravmosi. 

Fes  the  bulk  of  the 
stenographic  reporting  work  of  iSpokane 
and  the  Inland  Empire,  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  the  rourt  reporting  business  in 
that  section  of  the  country  has  been,  like 
that  of  Chicago,  on  a  competitive  basis,  the 
lawyers     employing     reporters     at     their 


pleasure.  On  June  12,  however,  a  new  law 
cresting  oflicial  positions  for  reporters  be- 
came effective.  Under  this  new  law  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Court  Re- 
porting Company  have 
received  the  principal 
appointments  for  Spo- 
kane Coanty. 

Mr.  Kelley  informs 
us  that  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Court  Re- 
porting Company  to 
establish  a  school  un- 
der his  direction  for 
teaching  shorthand, 
typewriting,  bookkeep- 
ing, etc.,  in  connection 
with  their  reporting 
business.  The  school 
is  to  be  known  as  the 
Spokane  Expert  School 
of  Business  and  will 
give  special  attention 
to  the  training  of  re- 
porters, teachers,  and 
private  secretaries. 
The  well-known  and 
'  K^LLKv  successful  teacher,  Mrs. 

Mnrc^lla  Lang,  form- 
erly of  Joplin,  Missouri,  and  Pittsburg,  Kan- 
sas, has  been  secured  as  principal  of  the 
shorthand  and  typewriting  departments. 

The  many  friends  of  Mr.  Kelley  will 
join  us  in  wishing  him  success  in  his  new 
sphere  of  work. 


«0O 


r\EAR  READER!  This  a  the  last  number  of  Volume  XV.  Don't 
allow  it  to  be  your  last  copy  of  the  magazine.  Your  need  fot  the 
Gregg  Writer  is  greater  than  ever.  Let  it  continue  to  come  to  youi  ad- 
dieu.  It  is  the  great  "silent  teachei"  always  at  your  command,  always  ready 
to  give  a  helping  hand  and  to  solve  the  problems  that  are  sure  to  be  encoun- 
tered. It  spreads  out  before  you  the  experience  of  thousands  of  others  who 
have  trod  the  path  that  you  ate  now  following.  It  is  a  matter  of  business 
judgment  to  take  this  "silent  teacher"  with  you  into  your  work.  Renew 
now.     Don't  miss  the  September  number. 


"Order  of  Gregg  Artists" 

clan  compoxd  of  trdstic  wricen  of  the  lyncni  MMdi  tu>  for  ill  <4>)CCt  die 
devdopmou  of  utinry  in  wriong.     Thii  dcptnment  ii  ihe  offictd 
^>olianiui  of  ihe  clui.      Onducied  by  Alice  L  Rinnc.  O.  G.  A.. 
32  S.  Wabuh  Avcnuci  Quc&so,  lo  wtiocn    dl  c 
rdMing  10  thii  dcpinmeni  ihoul 
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which  will   a 
c  BWBrdal  an 


of  the  month  roUowinc  date  of  publi»ti 
TbeO.G.  A.ias  aelfct  comp.nj'or  a 
berahip  ia  rnDled  only  to  thoM  whose 
queatioDsble  artiatic  merit.  It  la  wortl 
try  for  memberahlp.  Vou  may  not  succc 
rou  try.  becsuae  the  atandard  ii  verr 
will  not  know  until  you  do  try. 

The  emblem  of  the  rian  ia  a  triang 
characleraO.  O.  A.  The  left  aide  of  th( 
fbr  "theoiT."  the  rif ht  aide  for  'Wurat 


A  Summary  of  Our  Year's 
Work 

WITH  the  September  number  we  be- 
gin onr  "New  Year."  It  is  the 
time  to  "take  stock"  of  ourselves 
just  Bs  we  do  when  we  pass  one  of  Father 
Time's  milestones.  That  wc  "open  new 
books"  in  .September  rather  than  in  Janu- 
ary should  make  no  difFcrence.  Let  us  do 
it  none  the  less  conscientiously,  none  the 
less  interestedly,  for  wc  are  no  longer  be- 
^nncrs.  When  we  mailed  you  your  cer- 
tificates we  made  it  a  point  to  remind  you 
of  the  meaning  of  your  membership  in  the 
Order,  we  'asked  you  not  to  forget  us  and 
our  work,  we  suggested  that  you  keep  in 
touch  with  our  progress,  and  moat  of  you 
have  shown  your  appreciation  of  our  ef- 
forts in  your  behalf  by  doing  so.  You 
have  responded — and  liberally — to  onr 
calls  upon  yon,  and  you  have  very  gener- 


ously and  consistently  shown  that  you 
"think  inductively  as  well  as  deductive- 
ly." Most  of  you  have  put  your  beat 
into  the  work  without  thinking  a  great  deal 
about — or  at  least  not  too  much — "what 
good  will  it  do  me"  and  we  appreciate  your, 
attitude.  We  are  not  speaking  plurally, 
not  to  every  one,  but  to  each  one,  of  you. 
Every  member  is  to  feel  that  this  tittle 
chat  is  xpoken  to  him,  that  he  is  sitting 
across  the  table  listening  to  our  talk,  that 
he  is  expected  to  respond  just  as  readily 
as  though  we  were  a  personal  friend,  and 
that  we  shall  experience  a  keen  feeling  of 
disappointment  if  you  fail  us.  Take  the 
matter  to  heart,  understand  that  we  simply 
can't  get  along  without  you,  that  we  shall 
need  you  in  our  work  for  the  coming  year, 
and  listen  to  what  we  say !  It  comes  from 
our  heart— and  ours  is  a  big  one ! 

There  is  on  our  records  a  list  now  of 
about  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  members. 
That  list  indicates  the  degree  of  success 
we  have  attained  in  Ihc  past  year — since 
the  organization  of  our  Clan.  And  it  is 
no  slight  degree,  wc  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve. In  the  September  (19]S)  number 
wc  explained  the  Order;  that  was  all,  and 
in  a  year's  time  we  have  succeeded,  by  dint 
of  that  meagre  description  of  our  idea,  in. 
interesting  over  thirteen  hundred  writers 
of  Gregg  Siiorthand,  and  in  working  up  a 
clan  which  is  now  known  all  over  the  world. 
Each  one  of  you  is  deserving  of  his  portion 
of  pride  in  that  achievement,  and  we  want 
you  to  feel  it,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
inspiration  it  affords  to  bigger  and  better 
things.  And  with  this  idea  in  mind  we  ask 
each  of  you  to  write  us  about  what  yon 
have  done  since  your  enrollment  in  the  Or- 
der, how  you  have  raised  the  standard  of 
your  shorthand  writing,  of  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  the  inspiration  of  that  first  test, 
what  changes  have  come  to  you  since  you 
left    school,    and    so    on.      Anything   and 
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The  Grand  Central  Station 

(For  key,  see  O.  G.  A.  Department,  June  number.) 
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everything!  And  particularly  do  we  want 
you  to  keep  us  informed  of  any  changes  in 
your  address^  so  that  we  may  notify  you  of 
the  good  things  we  do  from  time  to  time. 
Just  write — no  matter  if  you  haven't  time 
to  say  anything  but  "Count  on  me !"  That's 
what  we  want  to  know.  May  w^c  count  on 
you  to  do  your  part? 

This  month's  department  is  devoted  to 
those  who  are  already  members,  to  those 
of  you  who  understand  our  work  and  to 
those  of  you  who  know  how  to  go  about 
things.  With  the  September  number  we 
shall  initiate  the  beginners  into  our  Society, 
those  who  are  just  starting  their  instruction 
in  the  system,  but  that  is  neither  here  nor 
there.     This  is  for  you,  not  your  neighbor, 


nor  your  schoolmate,  nor  your  friend — but 
for  youl    And  it  is  for  you  to  answer. 

A  Word  of  Gratitude 
And  may  we  say  just  a  word  or  two  to 
the  teachers  who  have  so  kindly  taken  up 
our  work^  who  have  pushed  it  up  a  good 
many  of  the  rungs  toward  the  top  of  the 
ladder.'*  Our  appreciation  is  keen.  With- 
out you  we  should  have  failed,  and  we 
are  proud  to  admit  it.  You  must  have 
your  share  in  the  glory !  We  believe  you 
will  continue  vour  work  with  us,  that  vou 
need  no  further  urging  other  than  that  im- 
plied by  our  personal  appeal.  We  feel 
that  you  know  of  our  aims,  that  you  under- 
stand our  work,  and  that  you  are  interested 
in    the    success    of    the    Order    of   Gregg 
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Artists.  There  is  on  our  desk  a  very  com- 
prehensive outline  of  next  year's  work,  and 
we  want  you  in  on  it.  But  you  shall  hear 
of   it    later.      This    is    just    the    "witch's 


warning 


A  New  Idea 


One  of  our  members  has  taken  advantage 
of  our  request  for  suggestions.  It  comes 
in  the  form  of  a  very  beautiful  design  of 
an  O.  G.  A.  ring  in  which  she  is  interested. 
Miss  Alice  M.  Cox  of'  Chicago,  is  to  be 
given  credit  for  working  up  this  idea — and 


(The  Ring  Desiuk) 

it  has  our  hearty  endorsement.  The  ring 
is  reproduced  here,  although,  of  course,  we 
cannot  possibly  show  it  as  effectively  as  the 
picture  appears  to  us.  The  ring  i6  to  be 
solid  gold,  the  background  of  black  enamel, 
with  the  letters,  O.  G.  A.,  raised  in  gold. 
In  fact,  the  design  of  the  emblem  itself  is 
the  same  as  our  pin — the  difference  lies  in 
the  metals.  Altogether  we  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  some  of  you  will  be  interested  in 
it  even  though  the  price  of  it  will  enforce 
certain  sacrifices  on  your  part.  Of  course 
the  larger  the  order  the  low^r  the  rate. 
We  have  various  quotations  on  our  desk 
but  at  this  time  it  is  impossible  to  give  you 
any  special  price.  What  we  want  to  find 
out  is,  Are  you  interested !  The  rate  quoted 
on  the  design  given  herewith  is  $13.50  on 
an  order  for  five  of  the  rings.  We  have 
succeeded  in  procuring  an  order  for  four. 
This  has  led  us  to  believe  that  there  may 
be  others  whom  we  can  reach  only  through 
the  magazine  who  will  wish  to  order  them. 
It  is  possible  that  we  may  be  able  to  come 
down  to  a  much  lower  figure.  At  any  rate, 
all  those  who  are  interested  will  please 
write.  Then  we  can  get  to  work  and  se- 
cure better  quotations.  You  will  be  in- 
formed of  the  lowest  rate  before  the  rings 
are  ordered  so  you  need  not  feel  that  you 
are  placing  yourself  under  any  obligation 
by  writing  about  it.  We  shall  see  that  you 
are  treated  fairly  and  satisfaction  will  be 
guaranteed.  Most  of  us  will  want  the 
rings  for  our  little  fingers,  we  believe. 
Please  write — and  promptly — for  we  want 
to  place  the  order  early  in  September. 


The  O.  G.  A.  Test 

Our  selection  is  unusually  interesting 
this  month  so  give  it  due  attention.  It  is 
rather  long,  but  we  believe  it  will  be  worth 
your  while  to  write  it  up. 

Webster's  Political  Suicide 
(By  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Gregory,  March  7,  1850) 

It  was  sixty-three  years  ago  to-day  that  Dan- 
iel Webster  made  the  speech  in  the  United 
States  Senate  which  blasted  his  political  hopes 
and  sent  him,  broken-hearted,  to  the  grave. 

Mr.  Clay,  the  "Great  Compromiser,"  was  in 
the  midst  of  his  last  great  struggle  to  save  the 
Union,  and  on  the  5th  of  February  the  grand 
old  man  introduced  his  plan  in  the  Senate  and 
followed  it  with  one  of  his  most  eloquent 
speeches,  a  speech  that  was  full  of  the  kindli- 
ness and  love  of  country  that  always  character- 
ized the  great  Kentuckian's  efforts. 

Almost  immediately  thereafter  appeals  began 
pouring  in  upon  Webster  to  unbosom  himself 
upon  tlie  all-important  theme.  "You  can  save 
us,  Mr.  Webster;  and  you  alone.  In  the  name 
of  God  and  our  distressed  country,  make  a 
speech."  Such,  in  substance,  was  the  animus 
of  the  flood  of  letters  that  rolled  in  upon  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

On  the  7th  of  March  the  "Great  Expounder" 
arose  in  his  place  in  the  Senate  to  make  his 
much-called-for  speech.  Expectation  was  on 
tiptoe.  The  silence  was  like  that  of  the  Day 
of  Judgment.  "What  will  he  say?  What  will 
he  say.*"  was  the  query  that  was  felt  by  every 
one  in  the  crowded  chamber. 

The  speech  was  a  great  one  because  Webster 
made  it,  but  it  was  full  of  disappointment  to 
the  North.  No,  disappointment  is  not  the  word. 
It  is  altogether  too  mild.  The  speech  literally 
maddened  all  who  were  opposed  to  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery.  For  did  not  Webster  fail  to 
say  one  word  against  slavery?  And,  worse  than 
that,  did  he  not  actually  advocate  the  constitu- 
tionality of  slavery  and  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
law?  Did  he  not  tell  the  Northern  Abolitionists 
that  in  attempting  to  interfere  with  slavery 
they  were  traitors  to  the  Constitution  and  an 
enemv  to  the  Union?  Did  he  not  tell  them  that, 
while  he  hated  slavery,  it  was  still  his  duty,  as 
a  lover  of  the  Union,  to  abide  by  the  solemn 
provisions  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land? 

No  speech  ever  delivered  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  produced  such  an  effect  on  the 
country.  The  conservatives,  North  and  South, 
were  overjoyed,  but  the  anti-slavery  men  were 
furious.  Horace  Mann  exclaimed:  "Webster 
is  a  fallen  star."  "Webster,"  said  Charles  Sum- 
ner, "has  placed  himself  in  the  dark  lists  of 
apostates."  Whittier  named  him  "Ichabod," 
and  mourned  for  him  in  verse  as  for  one  dead. 
Said  Theodore  Parker,  "I  know  of  no  deed  in 
American  history  done  by  a  son  of  New  Eng- 
land to  which  I  can  compare  this  but  the  act 
of  Benedict  Arnold."  A  member  of  the  Bay 
State  Legislature,  speaking  to  his  fellow  mem- 
bers, referred  to  Webster  as  the  recreant  son  of 
Massachusetts   who   misrepresented   her   in   the 
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Senate.  "Daniel  Webster,"  said  Henry  Wilson, 
**will  be  a  fortunate  man  if  God,  in  his  sparing 
mercy,  shall  preserve  his  life  long  enough  for 
him  to  repent  of  this  act.** 

In  the  midst  of  the  maledictions  that  fell 
upon  him  Webster  wrote  to  a  friend:  "I  re- 
gret this  much;  but  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to 
stand,  though  I  stand  alone.  At  any  rate,  I 
shall  stand  till  I  fall.    I  will  not  sit  down.** 

Webster*s  supreme  ambition  was  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  but  the  "Seventh 
of  March  Speech**  made  such  ambition  an  idle 
dream.  In  the  convention  of  1852  he  received 
but  twenty-nine  votes,  as  against  one  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  for  Scott.  He  was  indeed  Icha- 
bod — ^his  glory  had  departed. 

But  in  his  very  fall  the  great  man  was 
triumphant.  He  believed  that  it  was  his  high 
and  solemn  duty  to  deliver  that  "Seventh  of 
March  Speech,**  and  he  obeyed  the  high  behest 
quite  regardless  of  consequences.  No  one  knew 
more  clearly  than  Webster  himself  that  the 
speech  would  jeopardise  his  Presidential  aspira- 
tions, but  out  of  deference  to  his  sense  of  right 
and  duty  he  resolved  to  go  ahead,  let  the  results 
to  himself  be  what  they  might. 

The  expounder  of  the  Constitution  became,  at 
last,  the  defender  of  the  Constitution — ^as  he  un- 
derstood it — and  with  wonderful  courage  and 
self-abnegation  he  gave  his  countr^Tnen  to  un- 
derstand that  it  would  be  better  for  the  Con- 
stitution to  be  preserved  than  it  would  be  for 
Daniel  Webster  to  be  elected  President  of  the 
United  States. 


List  of  New  Members 


Helen  E.  Cowles,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
Anna   H.   Cronauer,    WellsvUle,   N.   Y. 
Mary  T.  Cronauer,  Wellsville,  N.  Y. 
Margaret  Cross,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Mary  Cunningham,  West  Allis,  Wis. 
Thos.  Curley,  Providence,   R.   I. 
Hypatia  Cyphert,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


Bessie  Dial,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Rnmia  Dillon,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
James  J.  Downey,  Gloucester,  Mass. 
Emily  Drake,   Easton,   Pa. 
Emma  Dudycha,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


Annie   Edmonds,   New   York   City. 
Edward  Emerson,  Chester,  Pa. 


Effie  E.  Fay,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Morris  Feiman,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Vera  M.  O.  Fleck,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
J.  A.  Fogt,  Pocatello,  Idaho. 
J.   E.   Foust,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Eugenia   N.   Frey,   Buffalo,   N.   Y. 
Rose   Frey,  West  Allis,  Wis. 


W.  V.  Gardner,  New  York  City. 
Florence  Gilbert,  Rio,  Wis. 
Eileen  M.  Glavin,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 
L.  A.  Griffeth,  StiUwater,  Okla. 
Anna   F.  Goonan,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
J.  F.  Griffin,  Seattle,  Wash. 
I^elia  E.  Griffin,  Macomb,  111. 
Amanda  Gulbranson,  Crooks  ton,  Minn. 


C.  E.  Ahlers,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Kthel  M.  Allen,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Mildred  Arenz,  West  Allis,  Wis. 
Hazel    Marion    Averill,   Laconia,    N.    H. 


Isabelle    Baglin,   Springfield,    111. 
Madame   Clara    Balaam,     Bradford,    Yorks, 
England. 
J.   Balaam,  Bradford,  Yorks,  England. 
Grace  Beadell,  Easton,  Pa. 
Mrs.  Burn  is  Benson,  Peoria,  III. 
Leona  M.  Blake,  Exeter,  N.  H. 
Moody  A.   Bowman,  Shawnee,  Okla. 
Florence  J.  Brackin,  Wilmingfton,  Del. 
Bessie  J.  Brown,  Cripple  Creek,  Colo. 
Joseph  M.  Burchill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Freda    Burwell,    Phillipsburg,    N.    J. 
B!unch    Buzan,   Oklahoma   City,   Okla. 


Eudora  M.  Church,  Saratoga,  Cal. 
W.   E.   Churchman,   Kaston,  Pa. 
Sara  Thomas  Clements,  Danville,  Va. 
Esther  M.   Clifton,  Bellingham,   Wash. 
John  B.  Coghill,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 
Ethel   R.   Colley,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Elmira   Collins,   Kansas   City,   Mo. 
George  Cooper,   Jr.,   Decatur,    111. 


Sophie  Hanson,  Crookston,  Minn. 
Mabel  Haring,  Femdale,  Pa. 
Beulah  B.  Harpold,  MassUlon,  Ohio. 
Bert  W.  Harris,  Juniata,  Nebr. 
Horace  L.  Hay,  Easton,  Pa. 
Goodsell   F.    Henke,   Charles   City,  Iowa. 
E.  L.  Hcnsley,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 
Ralph  K.  Hess,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
John   W.   Hewitt,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 
Mabel   Holmgren,  Cedar   Rapids,  Iowa. 
Elisabeth    Horton,    Middletown,    N.   Y. 
Beulah  Hutchinson,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Gertrude   Huntington,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


Margaret  Johnson,  Knox,  Ind. 
Mary  Johnston,  Joliet,  111. 


Margaret  Keenan,  IJncoln,  Nebr. 
Gertrude   A.   Keller,  Shrewsbury,  Pa. 
Adelaide  Kortrecht,  Marietta,  Ohio, 
licnnie  L.  Kunc,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


Carl   I^amey,   Springfieldi  111. 
Isabelle   T.   Larson,  Crookston,  Minn. 
Bertha  E.  I^aswell,  Findlay,  Ohio. 
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George  Lipsmire,  Springfield,  III. 
James  W.  Long,  Jr.,  Williamsport,  Md. 
Mary  Love,   West   AUis,   Wis. 


Cordelia  H.  Macdonald,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Margaret   G.    MacFarlane,   Plymouth,   Pa. 

Joseph  Maddock,  Easton,  Pa. 

Florence  Corinne   Major,   Sioux  City,   Iowa. 

Agnes  M.  Mast,  Easton,  Pa. 

Julia  M.  McCarthy,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Luella  Ilene  McColm,  Cherokee,  Kans. 

M.  G.  Mclntyre,  Phenix,  R.  I. 

Mae  McKenna,  La  Salle,  III. 

Mrs.  Effie  C.  McKiddy,  Shawnee,  Okla. 

Mary  McKinnon,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

William   McSweeney,   Manchester,   N.   H. 

George  Meng,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

James  Miller,  Jr.,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Helen  Moore,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Harold  Mulvihill,  Conneaut,  Ohio. 

W.  C.  Myers,  Easton,  Pa. 

N 

Miss    A.    Neidhart,   Bellingham,   Wash. 
Naomi    Nelson,   Tacoma,    Wash. 
A.    W.    Nielsen,    Rockhampton,   Queensland, 
Australia. 
H.  T.  Nossaroan,  Kingman,  Kans. 


Isabel  O'Connell,  Manchester,  N,  H. 
Alice  B.  Olmstead,  Boise,   Idaho. 


Maud   Rowland,   De   Witt,    Iowa. 
J.  S.  Russell,  Elizabeth,  Pa. 


Gladys  V.  Salgeon,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Can. 

Ada  J.  Saltz,  Crisfield,  Md. 

Lucy  A.  Sanborn,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Karn  Sathre,  Crookston,  Minn. 

William  O.  Schwan,  West  AUis,  Wis. 

Charles  E.  Shafer,  Oklahoma  City,  Okln. 

Fannie  Shapiro,  New  York  City. 

Paul  C.  Shaw,  Thomas,  W.  Va. 

Ruth  Shaw,  Orangeville,  Ont.,  Can. 

Bessie  M.  Sleeman,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Alice  G.  Smith,  N.  Leominster,  Mass. 

Charlotte  Smith,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Dorothy   Solomon,   Easton,  Pa. 

Jeannette  Spohn,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

Reid  Stevenson,  Canton,  III. 

Fred  S.  Stewart,  St.  John,  N.  B.,  Can. 

Lela  M.  Stofflet,  Easton,  Pa. 

Enoch  Sturgeon,  Nogales,  Ariz. 

Margaret  F.  Sullivan,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Edith    Swallow,    Piqua,    Ohio. 

John  T.  Swan,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Victoria   Szatkowska,    Wallington,    N.   J.  ^ 

Elizabeth   Swatzinger,  Clifton,   N.  J. 


Viola  Tasker,  Plains,  Pa. 

Ruby  Tompkins,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

U 
Milvoy  Unzeitig,  Cedar  Rapids,   Iowa. . 


Bertha    Paternoster,    Evansville,    Ind. 
Merrill  Pattullo,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 
Gladys  M.  Paul,  Gravette,  Ark, 
O.  L.  Pealer,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 
Nina  May   Pederson,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Delia  B.  Plum,  Phillipsburg,   N.  J. 


Louis   Ramien,   Normal,   111. 

Flora  Ranck,   Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mildred  Reeder,  West  AUis,  Wis. 

Emma  A.  Rice,  W.  Somerville,  Mass. 

Adeline  E.  Rinderneck,  Morristown,  S.  Dak. 

Florence   C.    Rodman,    New    Bedford,    Mass. 

Anne  Ross,  CarroUton,  111. 

Florence  J.   Row,  Queensland,  Australia. 

A.  E.-  Rowland,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


P.  Van  Ostenbridge,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

W 

Frances    Walker,    Hutchinson,    Kans. 

Helyn  A.  Walker,  Providence,  R.  I. 

I^na  E.  Wall,  Everett,  Wash. 

Faris  Whitesell,   Hindsboro,   111. 

Leon  Wilkens,  Topeka,  Kans. 

Dorothy  Will,  Easton,  Pa. 

Stan  Williamson,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Robert  F.  Wilner,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  Paul  Wilson,  Woodstown,  Salem  Co., 
N.  J. 

Stevenson  Wright,  Carterton,  Nairarapa,  N. 
Z. 

WiUard    H.    Wright,    Findlay,    Ohio. 

Adolph  Wundling,  Dela wanna,  N.  J. 


0 


A    THOUSAND  years  a  poor  man  watched 
^^       Before  the  gate  of  Paradise; 
But  while  one  little  nap  he  snatched, 

It  opened  and  shut.     Ah!     Was  he  wise? — W.  A.  Alger. 
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Being  Persistent 

(The  key  to  this  phite  will  be  given  next  month.) 
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Postcarditis 

In  thii  department  we  will  publish  each  month  the  names  of  the  writers  of  Gregg  Shor^MUnd 
who  desire  to  exchange  postab  "written  in  shorthand"  with  other  writers  of  the  system 
in  any  part  of  the  world.    Every  applicant  must  be  a  subscriber  to  this  magazine. 
Names  are  not  repeated  after  first  publication.    The  application  for  enrollment 
must  be  written  in  shordtand,  with  the  name  and  address  in  longhand.    Con^ 
ducted  by  Merritu  Brown,  care  of  Gregg  Writer,  Chicago,   Illinois,  to 
whom  all  communications  relating  to  this  department  should  be  addressed. 
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THE  majority  of  entrants  in  the  "Ap- 
plication Blanks"  contest^  announced 
in  June,  proved  to  be  good  guessers 
as  well  as  shorthand  writers,  making  the 
decision  a  very  nice  one.  Theory  and  style 
of  presentation  were  considered  first — and 
papers  fine-combed  for  the  little  points  in 
phrasing  —  then  the 
a])tness  of  the  words 
added  to  complete  the 
sense.  The  five  best 
papers  were  gone 
over  carefully  point 
by  point,  and  at  last 
it  was  decided  that 
the  souvenir  belongs 
to  Miss  M.  Faye 
Rude,  of  Carthage, 
Mo.,  whose  shorthand 
transcript  was  select- 
ed as  nearest  the  orig- 
inal draft  in  style  and 
wording.  We  are 
giving  our  version, 
however,  as  Miss 
Rude's  solution,  al- 
though erring  on  the 
side  of  better  Eng- 
lish in  some  cases, 
and  showing  the  re- 
quired number  of 
words  throughout, 
does  not  emphasize 
some  of  the  outlines 
we  were  particularly 
anxious  to  call  to 
vour  attention. 

It  was  surprising  to  see  how  closely  most 
of  the  solutions  hit  the  mark.  With  but 
one  exception  the  correct  words  were  sup- 
plied by  some  one  of  the  contestants,  but 
none  of  them  filled  in  all  the  blanks  as 
shown  here.     Miss  Rude's  transcript  read: 

Being  a  subscriber  of  The  Oregg  Writer^  I 
desire  to  exchange  post  cards  and  postal  cards 
with  the  writers  of  Gregg  Shorthand  in  different 
parts   of  the  world   who   are   members   of  the 
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circle.  I  am  anxious  to  learn  of  the  customs 
and  resources  of  other  countries  where  Gregg 
Shorthand  is  employed  and  should  like  to  re- 
ceive cards  from  everyone  who  wishes  to  cor- 
respond with  a  member  from  Carthage. 

Four  months  ago,  during  the  last  few  weeks 
of  school,  I  became  interested  in  the  Postcard- 
itis Department,  and  should  like  to  have  you 

enter  my  name  in  the 
list  of  its  victims. 
I  will  be  especially 
])leased  to  hear  from 
foreign  readers  and  stu- 
dents or  from  students 
in  high  schools  and  uni- 
versities. I  prefer  to 
join  those  who  want  to 
trade  with  each  other 
photographs  of  the 
noted  places  all  over  the 
world,  to  add  zest  to  my 
practice,  gain  a  clearer 
style  of  writing  and 
quicker  recognition  of 
completed  written 
forms. 

Will  you  kindly  add 
that  I  am  also  interest- 
ed in  outdoor  sports  and 
shooting. 

With  best  wishes  for 
the  clan,  I  am 

Yours    sincerely, 
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"Should     like     to 
"Z^^^   ^"^  '^^  ^        *^  have    you    enter    my 

name  in  the  list  of  its 
victims"  was  the  most 
popular  rendering  of 
the  twenty-fifth  blank 
and  a  better  one,  we 
grant,  than  ours,  but 
we     wanted     to     use 
"among"  somewhere  and  it  would  not  go 
in  so  well  anywhere  else.     There  was  a 
decided    disadvantage    in    using   only    the 
words  taken  from  old  applications,  yet  we 
were  obliged  to  do  it  to  make  a  true  com- 
posite.    We  congratulate  you  contributors 
on  your  ability  as  mind-readers ! 

Mr.    Clarence   Styer,    Huron,   S.    Dak., 
was  a  close  second.    One  missing  word  and 
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nine  mistaken  guesses  counted  against  him. 
One  deviation  of  his  from  the  plate  pre- 
sented was  particularly  good — "I  should 
be  especially  pleased  to  bear  from  foreign 
readers^  and  students  of  the  various  high 
schools  and  universities." 

The  contribution  from  Miss  Helen 
Turner,  Ward's  Island,  N.  Y.,  came  in 
third,  with  fifteen  variations  from  the  cor- 
rect wording.  Fourth  place  was  secured 
by  the  artistic  paper  from  Mr.  Arthur  N. 
Tripp,  of  Eugene,  Oregon,  and  fifth  ac- 
corded to  Miss  Daisy  Pearl  Dean,  of  Pitts- 
field,  111.  The  blanks  were  cleverly  sup- 
plied also  by  Miss  Helen  V.  Hughes, 
Brighton,  Mass.,  Miss  Helen  L.  Waters, 
Salem,  Mass.,  and  Miss  Emma  A.  Rice,  W. 
Somerville,  Mass.  Miss  Elizabeth  E. 
Miller's  address  is  Bay  Port,  Mich.  She 
proved,  however,  that  Michigan  is,  as  has 
been  said,  a  "Yankee"  state  after  all. 


Our  members  from  Mississippi  have  been 
charged  with  negligence  in  their  duties. 
Mr.  Oscar  Cooper,  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Training  Station,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  complains  that  he  has  written  to  four 
or  five  without  receiving  a  reply.  He  is 
most  anxious  to  get  cards  from  there  to 
complete  his  state  collection.  If  you  can 
help  him,  do  so. 

In  connection  with  his  request  for  ex- 
change of  cards  with  the  photographers  of 
our  circle,  Mr.  Jakosky  says  that  he  will 
send  each  correspondent  a  scene  taken  at 
Deer  Park,  or  at  Starved  Rock,  which  is 
now  Illinois  State  Park. 

Before  concluding,  just  a  word  to  you 
who  have  used  Gregg  Shorthand  for 
French  dictation,  not  necessarily  mem- 
bers of  this  "clan,"  but  to  any  reader  who 
sees  this  notice  and  can  offer  assistance. 
Give  Miss  Lafontaine  (you  will  find  the 
address  in  the  following  list  under  "Lan- 
guages") an  idea  of  your  methods  of  ap- 
plying our  system  to  the  peculiar  vowel 
sounds  of  the  French  tongue ! 


The  New  Members 

Languages 

Gloire  Rose  Dubord  I^afontaine,  389  Rideau 
St.,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada.  (Is  anxious  to 
hear  from  those  who  have  applied  Gregg  Short- 
hand to  the  French  language.) 


Railway 

Willis  Cihak,  care  E.  M.  of  W.  office.  Big 
Four  Railway,  Mattoon,  111.    (Prefers  views.) 

Real  Estate 

Gertrude  Huntington,  care  Tennessee  Coal, 
Iron  and  R.  R.  Company,  Land  Department, 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

Kdna  E.  Vogel,  1284  Clifford  Ave.,  Rochester, 

N.   i. 

Students 

Elsie  Pavlik,  1415  Center  St.,  Sioux  City,  la. 
(Scenic  cards  preferred.) 

General 

Cesar  P.  Cassal,  13  Moghraby  St.,  Oiiro, 
Egypt.    (Is  collecting  scenic  cards  and  stamps.) 

E.  Maud  Catto,  The  Webster  Apartments, 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

I^ola  DeLonge,  Box  A,  Kalamasoo,  Midi. 

S.  E.  Flaherty,  U.S. 8.  Elcano,  care  United 
States  Postal  Agency,  Shanghai,  China.  (His- 
toric views  preferred.^ 

W.  A.  Jakosky,  120th  and  LAHarpe  Sts.,  La- 
Salle,  111.  (Would  like  to  exchange  cards  with 
shorthand  writers  having  Kodaks  or  other  cam- 
eras.) 

F.  J.  Lantry,  6^  Gantenbein  Ave.,  Portland, 
Orejfon. 

Flora  Lubowitz,  14  S.  A.  Mutual  Bldgs.,  Har- 
rison and  Commissioner  Sts.,  Johannesburg, 
Transvaal,  South  Africa. 

G.  B.  McDaniel,  114  15th  St,  Wheeling,  W. 
Va. 

Matthew  Noonan,  16  Chesterfield  St,  Read- 
ville,  Mass. 

The  Business  Career 

I  CAN  confidently  recommend  to  you 
the  business  career  as  one  in  which 
there  is  abundant  room  for  the  exer- 
cise of  man's  highest  power^  and  of  every 
g^od  quality  in  human  nature.  I  believe 
the  career  of  the  great  merchant^  or 
banker^  or  captain  of  industry  to  be  fav- 
orable to  the  development  of  the  powers 
of  the  mind,  and  to  the  ripening  of  the 
judgment  upon  a  wide  range  of  general 
subjects;  to  freedom  from  prejudice,  and 
the  keeping  of  an  open  mind.  And  I  do 
know  that  permanent  success  is  not  ob- 
tainable except  by  fair  and  honorable 
dealing,  by  irreproachable  habits  and  cor- 
rect living,  by  the  diiplay  of  good  sense 
and  rare  judgment  in  all  the  relations  of 
human  life,  for  credit  and  confidence  fij 
from  the  business  man,  foolish  in  word 
and  in  deed,  or  irregular  in  habits,  or  even 
suspected  of  sharp  practice. 

— Andrew  Carnegie. 
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Business  Letters 

(The  key  to  this  plate  will  be  given  next  month.) 
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The  Business  Man  and  the  Stenographer 


THIS  editorial  is  for  stenographers — 
especially  those  stenographers  who 
have  applied  for  positions  and  have 
failed  either  to  seeure  a  position  or  if 
they  did  secure  it,  were  unable  to  fill  it. 

It  is  to  emphasize,  approve,  endorse,  in 
the  strongest  way  the  advice  teachers  have 
given  so  many  times  on  the  necessity  of 
being  fully  prepared  for  an  office  position 
before  attempting  to  get  one. 

Efficient,  progressive  commercial  schools 
honestly  desire  and  endeavor  to  train  their 
students  to  do  the  work  business  men  re- 
quire of  their  stenographers,  which  includes 
the  ability  to  write  and  read  shorthand,  op- 
erate the  typewriter  speedily,  spell  cor- 
rectly, compose  a  good  business  letter,  and 
be  able  to  handle  the  common  office  appli- 
ances skilfullv.  Teachers  are  constantlv 
striving  to  give  their  classes  an  adequate 
and  practical  training  for  business  so  that 
their  graduates  can  do  satisfactory  work 
and  command  a  full  living  wage. 

Schools  and  their  teachers  generally  ap- 
preciate the  demands  of  the  employer. 
Often  the  teachers  have  themselves  been 
on  the  office  payroll  and  know  from  actual 
experience   the   exacting  conditions   under 


wliich  stenographers  must  labor  from  the 
very  start. 

But  the  difficulty  is  that  students  want 
to  leave,  and  do  leave,  school  before  their 
teachers  can  conscientiously  recommend 
them  for  stenographic  positions.  They 
seem  to  entertain  the  wrong  idea  of  what 
will  be  expected  of  them  as  payroll  ste- 
nographers. Is  it  unreasonable  to  assume 
that  the  teachers  are  quite  familiar  with 
the  qualifications  that  distinguish  success- 
ful stenographers  from  the  unsuccessful? 
Is  there  any  good  reason  why  students 
should  not  remain  in  school  until  qualified? 
If  the  school  is  to  be  held  responsible  for 
the  young  stenographer's  success,  why  not 
give  it  a  fair  opportunity  to  shoulder  the  re- 
sponsibility ?  When  a  student  breaks  off 
his  course  before  its  completion,  goes  to 
work  and  fails,  little  or  big,  the  employer 
quickly  tells  the  school  that  its  product  is 
incompetent,  while  the  half-trained  stenog- 
rapher who  would  not  listen  to  the  advice 
of  older  heads  probably  never  learns  why 
he  was  dismissed  and  had  to  try  elsewhere. 
He  does,  however,  blame  the  school  for  his 
failure. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  vou  that  every 
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business  office  must  continue  its  work  un- 
interruptedly, and  agreeably  to  its  patrons^ 
perform  it  accurately  and  quickly,  and  that 
it  will  not  and  cannot  afford  to  lower  its 
standard,  to  suspend  or  delay  its  routine 
because  of  the  entrance  of  a  new  stenog- 
rapher? Your  employer  has  not  the  time 
nor  the  inclination  to  teach  you  filing  and 
the  subjects  which  you  are  expected  to 
learn  from  a  to  z  in  school.  It  is  because 
business  men  will  not  teach  those  who  have 
deserted  their  commercial  courses  before 
they  have  become  capable  stenographers, 
that  young  people  do  themselves  the  great- 
est injustice,  deprive  themselves  of  oppor- 
tunities for  timely  promotion,  and  bring 
upon  themselves  much  pain  and  disappoint- 
ment, by  dropping  out  of  school  before  the 
prescribed  course  has  been  completed  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  teachers.  It  is  a 
grave  mistake  to  suppose  that  you  can  fin- 
ish your  course  in  an  office,  that  a  business 
man  will  pay  you  for  the  privilege  of  teach- 
ing you  how  to  file,  how  to  mimeograph, 
how  to  prepare  commercial  papers,  etc. 
The  school  is  the  place  to  learn  these  sub- 
jects  and  to  become  unerringly  skilful  in 
manipulating  the  various  office  appliances. 

That  business  men  feel  this  way  about 
the  situation  is  clearly  demonstrated  by 
the  statement  of  Chas.  H.  Luddington  of 
the  Curtis  Publishing  Co.  of  Philadelphia, 
in  an  address  before  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  that  city.  "We  had  a  vacancy  re- 
cently in  our  force  of  typists,"  he  told  the 
audience,  according  to  the  Chicago  Evening 
Post,  "and  we  had  to  interview  seventy- 
five  individuals  before  we  found  a  compe- 
tent person.  Fifty  of  the  candidates  were 
obviously  unfitted  and  about  twenty-five 
were  tested  before  one  competent  worker 
was  secured." 

At  least  the  fifty  "obviously  unfitted"  ap- 
plicants must  have  left  school  before  they 
reached  the  standard  of  proficiency  re- 
quired by  the  institution.  It  is  a  safe 
guess  that  the  "obviously  unfitted"  candi- 
dates fell  down  on  accuracy,  neatness, 
speed,  spelling,  and  a  ready  knowledge  of 
their  profession.  A  certain  amount  of 
practice  is  necessary  to  become  proficient 
in  all  these  subjects.  Schools  supply  the 
ideal  conditions — the  equipment,  the  en- 
thusiastic teachers — to  become  thoroughly 
expert  in  typewriting  and  the  other  sub- 
jects of  the  stenographer's  course. 


Too  many  young  people  withdraw  from 
commercial  schools  before  they  have  be- 
come sufficiently  skilful  in  the  use  of  of- 
fice appliances  to  hold  down  an  average 
salaried  position.  The  old  fashioned  ste- 
nographer was  expected  to  know  simply 
how  to  take  down  a  letter  in  shorthand 
and  type  it  out  on  the  machine,  but  with  the 
growing  complexity  in  office  organization 
and  routine — the  introduction  of  elaborate 
systems  of  filing,  card  records,  follow-up 
systems,  form-letter  devices,  adding  ma- 
chines, etc. — the  office  manager  demands  an 
intelligent,  usable  knowledge  of  these  sys- 
tems, methods  and  devices,  together  with 
skill  in  operating  them.  Whenever  a  new 
device  is  added  by  the  business  man  to  his 
equipment,  the  schools  add  it  to  their 
course.  If  students  were  as  willing  and 
quick  to  learn  about  these  new  devices  as 
the  schools  are  to  introduce  them,  there 
would  be  few  disappointments  on  the  part 
of  stenographers  searching  for  positions. 

"Whenever  it  is"  necessary  to  secure  op- 
erators for  our  office  appliances,  which  are 
generally  used  throughout  the  commercial 
world,  we  are  obliged  in  90  per  cent  of  the 
cases  to  train  them  ourselves,"  adds  Mr. 
Luddington.  .The  Curtis  Publishing  Com- 
pany is  one  of  the  largest  employers  of  ste- 
nographers and  office  assistants  in  the 
world.  On  account  of  the  alleged  incom- 
petency of  the  average  candidate  for  a  po- 
sition, this  company  complains  that  it 
wastes  a  lot  of  valuable  time  in  interviews 
that  would  be  unnecessary  if  applicants 
were  capable.  "To  fill  the  position  of  cor- 
respondent it  is  necessary  for  the  Curtis 
Publishing  Company  to  interview  from  ten 
to  fifty  persons;  to  find  a  stenographer, 
fifteen  to  twenty-five;  a  typist,  twenty-five 
to  fifty;  a  high-grade  clerk,  twenty  to 
twenty-five;  an  ordinary  clerk,  ten  to 
fifteen."  . 

Of  the  branches  enumerated  that  of 
typewriting  seems  to  be  the  one  in  which 
applicants  for  positions  with  the  Curtis 
people  prove  most  deficient. 

The  business  world  is  not  troubled  be- 
cause of  lack  of  applicants  for  positions, 
but  it  does  seem  as  if  there  was  a  dearth  of 
competent  ones.  The  student  who  remains 
in  school  until  the  prescribed  course  has 
been  satisfactorily  completed,  usually  goes 
to  a  good  position  at  once.  She  has  the 
unqualified  recommendation  of  her  teach- 
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crs.  That  alone  breeds  a  certain  confi- 
dence in  herself.  The  result  is  that  she 
gives  satisfaction  from  the  start. 

But  her  less  wise  classmate  who  has 
broken  away  one  or  two  months  earlier  has 
probably  been  employed  one  or  two  weeks 
in  several  positions^  not  having  made  good 
in  one  and  is  looking  for  a  permanent  and 
paying  position  when  the  competent  ste- 
nographer enters  her  first  position  at  a 
good  salary.  She  earns  back  the  cost  of 
her  completed  course  of  business  training 
at  the  school  while  the  other  stenographer 
is  searching  in  vain  for  a  position. 

The  little  extra  tuition  the  school  may 
collect  from  a  student  who  remains  to 
finish  its  prescribed  course  is  a  very  small 
item  compared  with  the  reputation  for  good 
work  it  is  thereby  building  up  in  the  com- 
munity. The  first  thought  of  the  school 
is  that  every  student  shall  represent  it 
well.  It  is  above  all  concerned  mostly  with 
your  ability  to  hold  a  position  with  credit 
to  yourself  and  the  school  where  you  were 
trained.  Therefore,  it  encourages  you  to 
prepare  yourself  thoroughly  and  to  take  all 
the  time  necessary  to  do  so.  The  time  and 
money  involved  is  indeed  a  trifle  compared 
with  the  altered  situation  when  you  go  out 
into  the  practical  business  world  where 
your  only  claim  to  consideration  is  your 
ability  to  do  a  full  day's  work  in  your 
chosen  calling.  Don't  bother  about  how 
long  you  have  been  in  school.  When  the 
passion  to  be  earning  something  overtakes 
you,  honestly  analyze  the  situation  and  see 
what  you  really  can  do,  not  what  you  think 
you  can  do  or  ought  to  be  able  to  do.  The 
chances  are,  if  you  are  able  to  please  and 
satisfy  your  teachers,  you  are  ready  for  the 
office  task  master,  not  before. 


Brevities 

Teachers'  Certificates  have  recently 
been  issued  to  the   following  applicants: 

Nellie  B.  Blackstone,  Carroll,  Ohio. 

Gladys  H.  Bossen,  Marysville,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Ivah  Adams-Darnall,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Myra  B.  Dungan,  Chariton,  Iowa. 

fieatrice  Herman,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Charles  J.  Hoffman,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Pattie  C.  Moores,  Canton,  Ohio. 


A.  Deane  Nichols,  Utica^  N.  Y. 
Albert  B.  Opfer,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Lula  P.  Saunders,  Marysville,  Cal. 
Margaret  H.  Schick,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Ruth  Hudson  Shields,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Mabel  Mathilda  Shulander,  Whitehall, 
Mich. 

Helen  A.  Stedman,  Bristol,  R.  I. 
MoUie  Volz,  York,  Nebr. 
Gertrude  M.  Wood,  Marysville,  Cal. 

«     «     « 

Mr.  Ernest  W.  Crockett,  of  Liverpool, 
England,  who  won  the  Junior  Shorthand 
Championship  of  England  last  year — ^in 
competition  with  twenty- four  writers  of 
the  Pitman  system — ^has  just  been  awarded 
a  First  Class  Certificate  in  the  shorthand 
examinations  held  by  the  Royal  Society 
of  Arts.  The  test  was  140  words  a  min- 
ute on  solid  matter  for  seven  minutes  with 
transcription  in  longhand.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  us  to  hear  of  the  continued  progress 
of  Mr.  Crockett,  and  we  hope  his  achieve- 
ments will  stimulate  other  writers  of  the 

system  in  England  to  become  experts. 

«     «     « 

The  value  of  shorthand  skill  is  again 
aptly  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Donald  Home,  graduate  of  the  University 
of  California,  Department  of  Law,  who  is 
now  practicing  his  profession  in  San 
I^'rancisco.  Mr.  Home  studied  Gregg 
Shorthand  last  winter  under  Mr.  J.  Evan 
Armstrong,  formerly  director  of  commer- 
cial subjects,  in  the  Academy  of  Idaho, 
and  who  is  this  summer  in  charge  of  the 
course  in  Gregg  Shorthand  and  Rational 
Typewriting  offered  by  the  University  of 
California.  Mr.  Home  took  up  Gregg 
Shorthand  in  anticipation  of  a  position  in 
the  State  Legislature.  It  was  while  wait- 
ing for  an  opening  there  that  Attorney 
Robert  B.  Gay  lord  of  San  Francisco 
learned  of  his  special  qualifications  and 
tendered  him  a  position  in  his  office.  In 
writing  Mrs.  Frances  Eifinger- Raymond, 
manager  of  the  San  Francisco  office  of  the 
Gregg  Publishing  Company,  Mr.  Home 
says,  "I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  inter- 
est in  the  matter,  and  to  tell  you  that  I 
consider  my  discovery  of  Gregg  Short- 
hand one  of  the  most  important  events  of 
my  life  so  far."  The  Gregg  Writer  tend- 
ers Mr.  Home  its  cordial  wishes  on  his 
promising  entrance  into  professional  life. 


'E^pewriting  and 
^Oface  TraWg 


■iuiU  b*  wUmwd. 


Talks  on  Office  Training 


Filing  and  FiUng  Systems 

THE  alphabetical  method  of  indexing 
and  filing  (Illustration  No.  3)  is  the 
most  generally  understood  and 
easiest  to  operate.  It  is  praeticallf  always 
used  for  correspondence  of  small  and 
medium  sized  volume.  Office  Training 
for  Stenographers  sums  up  the  advan- 
tages of  the  alphabetical  system  thus: 
"For  correspondence  that  is  large  or 
very  large  in  vol- 
ume, or  corre- 
spondence that  is 
■apidly 


:,the 


location    or    geo- 
graphical method 
will  he  found  to 
be     best     suited.    ' 
The  advantage  of   ^ 
the     alphabetical    .~ 
method     is     that   [^-^- 
the  indexing  can 
be    amplified    in 
any      one      part 
without    disturb-      'iii^"««tion  "j„'^jf^"»;^'*° 
ing    or    breaking 

up  the  entire  arrangement.  With  the  al- 
phabetical system  a  certain  sized  set  of 
index  cards  may  be  used  at  the  start,  but 
owing  to  the  rapid  increase  in  the  volume 
of  correspondence  handled  this  set  of 
guides  may  be  outgrown  in  the  course  of  a 
year  or  two.  In  order  to  re-index  the  filing 
system  with  a  larger  set  of  alphabetical 
subdivisions,  it  is  necessary  to  discard  the 
original  set. 

"Od  the  other  hand,  when  indexing  is 
geographical  it  is  possible  to  start  the  fil- 
ing system  in  a  very  small  way,  with  a  set 
of  state  guides,  and  as  the  correspondence 
begins    to    multiply,    sub-indexes    can    be 


placed  in  those  states  where  correspond- 
ence is  heaviest. 

"When  correspondence  still  further  mul- 
tiplies, index  guides  for  the  names  of 
towns  can  be  inserted,  and  later  on  alpha- 
betical guides  can  be  placed  behind  the 
town  guides  as  requirements  demand.  In 
this  way  the  indexing  method  can  keep 
pace  with  the  growth  of  the  filing  system. 
It  is  never  necessary  to  discontinue  any 
portion  of  the  in- 
dex." 


Geographical, 
or  location,  filing 
has  distinct  ad- 
vantages in  many 
lines  of  business. 
As  has  been 
stated  before, 
t)ie  alphabetical 
method  of  index- 
ing is  used  in 
conjunction  with 

iTurvVimcLK"  ""'  '■"■*"'■  it.  In  the  geo- 
graphical method 

of    indexing,  a   set    of    state   guides   with 

the  tabs  in    the  center   is   first  provided. 

(See  Illustration  No.  4.)    Back  of  the  state 


there  are  placed  city  guides,  as  oc- 
requires.     The  name  of  a  city  is 


guide; 


not  added  until  correspondence  from  it  has 
been  received.  The  tabs  on  the  city  guides 
are  arranged  in  different  positions  so  that 
in  looking  at  the  filing  drawer  from  the 
front  the  names  of  each  city  and  state 
stand  out  prominently.  Back  of  the  city 
guide  folders  are  placed  with  the  names 
of  the  correspondents  in  that  particular 
city.  If  the  number  of  correspondents  in 
any  given  city  is  large,   further  subdivi- 
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siona  become  necessary  nnd  this  is  usually 
accomplished  by  adding  alphabetical 
guides  the  same  as  would  be  done  in  an 


ardinary  alphabetical  file.  If  the  volume 
of  correapondence  is  too  large  to  be  con- 
veniently handled  by  a  single  guide  card 
for  each  letter  of  the  alphabet,  a  more 
complete  set  of  guides  is  used  dividing 
the  alphabet  into  40,  80,  120,  160,  or  even 
more,  subdivisions  to  suit  the  capacity  re- 
quired. 

To  file  a  letter  with  the  geographical 
syatem  you  first  find  the  state  guide,  and 
if  it  is  provided  with  city  guides,  the  name 
of  the  city,  and  back  of  that  there  will  be 
a  special  folder  for  the  firm 
from  which  the  letter  is  re- 
ceived.   Or,  if  the  file  is  pro- 
vided also  with  alphabetical 
guides,  the  letter  will  be  filed 
back  of  the  city  guides  in  the 
proper  alphabetical  division. 
To  find   a  letter  in  a  geo- 
graphical   guide    the    same 
process   is    followed.      It   is 
necessary,  of  course,  to  know 
the  location  of  the  firm. 

Subject  Filing 

In  department  stores  and 
other  lines  of  business  where 
the  tubject  matter  of  the  cor- 
respondence is  more  impor- 
tant than  the  name  of  the 
correspondent,  subject  filing 
is  used.    The  guide  cards  arc  [i.i  i  hth 


labcliHl  with  the  subject  headings  best 
suited  to  the  business,  and  the  sub-guides 
with  the  names  of  the  correspondents  ar- 
ranged alphabetically.  (See  Illustration 
No.  5.)  This  method  is  never  used  where 
an  alphabetical  or  geographical  file  will 
answer  the  purpose. 

Numerical  Filing  System 

The  numerical  filing  system  is  some- 
times used  where  the  number  of  corres- 
pondents is  very  large,  although  this  meth- 
od is  not  now  recommended  by  filing  ex- 
perts, as  it  is  considered  much  simpler  to 
index  correspondence  itself  by  names  of 
towns  instead  of  providing  a  card  index. 
In  the  numerical  system  guides  are  pro- 
vided by  lO's  or  SO'a  up  to  as  high  &  num- 
ber as  may  be  required  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  business.  Each  correspondent  is 
given  a  file  number  and  all  his  letters  are 
kept  in  the  folder  bearing  that  number 
which  is  placed  back  of  the  corresponding 
guide.  A  separate  card  index  in  which  the 
cards  are  filed  alphabetically  is  also 
required. 

In  the  simple  numerical  system  the 
method  of  assigning  numbers  is  as  follows; 
We  receive,  for  example,  a  letter  from  Mr. 
C.  B.  Andrews  and  find  that  we  have  had 
no  previous  correspondence  with  him.  The 
next  unassigned  number  in  our  file  is  476. 
We  make  out  a  card  for  the  card  index  on 
which  we  place  Mr.  Andrews'  name,  ad- 
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dress  and  file  number;  this  card  is  £led  sub-subject  Nu.  10.  Tlie  ftle  number 
alphabetically  in  the  card  index  file.  An-  would,  therefore,  be  123-10.  A  card  is 
drews'  letter  is  placed  in  the  folder  No.  made  out  tor  this  town  and  subject  and  is 
476  and  put  back  of  guide 
470,  the  folders  being  always 
placed  in  number  sequence. 
The  numerical  system  is 
generally  used  for  filing  cor- 
respondence by  subject 
where  the  volume  of  the  cor- 
respondence is  very  large. 
It  is  no  longer  considered 
good  practice  to  use  the  nu- 
merical system  for  names  of 
towns  as  it  increases  the 
amount  of  work,  necessitat- 
ing two  operations  instead  of 

With  subject-numerical 
filing  a  separate  card  index 
in  which  the  cards  are  filed 
alphabetically  is  required. 
For     example:       The     New 

York    Central    and    Hudson  iij.ii«TK«Tii.N  No.  *.  Showim.  thk  Utr.of  g«hiii*i-iiii:ai.  Iniuxino 

River    Railroad    receives    a 

letter   from  another  railroad  company  on      filed  back  of  the  guide  for  Geneva,     The 
the  subject  of  grade  crossing  at  Geneva,      letter  is  marked  123-10  and  is  filed  in  a 
New  York.     We  find  that  there  is  no  pre-      vertical  drawer  behind  the  guide    120  in 
vious     correspondence     on     this     subject,      the  folder  123,  sub-subject  No.  10. 
Looking  in  the  card  index  file  we  ascertain  This  disposes  of  the  three  moat  common 

forms  of  filing.  There  are 
two  other  phases  of  the  ques- 
tion of  filing  that  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  next  numbers 
— card  systems  and  follow- 
up  systems. 

A  few  general  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  filing  will  per- 
haps assist  you  in  learning 
to  handle  the  filing  system 
with  accuracy.  The  first  of 
these  is  to  be  sure  that  you 
place  a  letter  or  paper  in 
the  right  receptacle.  No  end 
of  confusion  arises  in  offices 
for  no  other  cause  than  the 
'  fact  that  stenographers  and 
filing  clerks  are  careless 
about  placing  papers  in  the 
right  folders.  Sometimes 
even  the  folder  itself  is 
iiif.TiijTioK  No.  a.  Showish  .1  SiwKCT  iMixs  placed  in  the  wrong  division 

and  there  should  be  no  ex- 
that  all  correspondence  relating  to  any-  cuse  for  this,  since  the  folder  contains  the 
thing  connected  with  Geneva,  New  York,  alphabetical  guide  letters  as  well  as  the 
is  subject  123,  and  that  grade  crossing  is      guide.     Letters  are  often  misplaced,  also. 
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from  careless  reading  of  names  or  where  a 
firm  or  corporation  letter  is  signed  by  an 
individual  and  filed  under  the  individual's 
name.  Letters  should  always  be  filed  un- 
der the  corporation  or  firm  name  in  such 
cases^  and  if  the  correspondence  of  any 
one  member  of  the  corporation  or  firm  is 
heavy  enough  to  justify  it^  a  special  fol- 
der may  be  provided  for  this. 

In  most  offices  the  answers  to  letters  are 
now  pasted  to  the  original  letters  and  filed 
together.  This  is  so  even  where  the  letters 
are  copied  by  the  rapid  copier.  Very  few 
concerns  now  use  the  old  style  letter-press, 
copying  the  lettefs  chronologically — ^it  ne- 


cessitates the  keeping  of  original  letters 
and  answers  in  separate  places.  In  pasting 
the  answers  to  the  letters,  make  a  neat 
piece  of  work  of  it.  Keep  the  papers  in 
your  file  in  orderly  shape. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  get  more  than 
a  good  idea  of  filing  from  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles on  the  subject.  This  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  some  actual  practice  in  fil- 
ing. If  you  have  not  the  facilities  at 
hand  you  will  find  almost  any  filing  system 
agency  willing  to  co-operate  with  you  in 
this.  You  can  go  to  one  of  these,  examine 
the  different  filing  systems,  and  very 
greatly  add  toyourknowledge  of  the  subject. 


Recent  Typewriting  Records  in  Idaho 

THE   try-out  tests  in  typewriting  in  typewriting   speed   is   the   limit   and   will 

Link's    Modern    Business    College,  serve  all  demands.     Increase  it  gradually 

Boise,    Idaho,    for   the    Underwood  and  reach  sixty,  eighty  or  even  a  hundred 

Credential  certificates  o.n  sixty  words  or  words  a  minute  if  you  can.     If  you  have 

more   per   minute   resulted   in   certificates  a  speed  above  the  average,  you  can  always 

being  won  by  the  following:  sell  that  ability  as  a  copyist  on  extra  jobs 

Alice  Olmstead   64  outside  of  your  regular  work.      It  is  not 

Mabel   Gates    63  merely    raising   your    speed   to    a    certain 

Mabel  McKinlcy  63  -j^^  ^^^^           ^^^  ^^    ^^^  ^.j^     commercial 

May  Nelson   61  ^  ,       ^t_  ^           j 

W^ter  Burden   60  ^'^^^^  ^^^^  ^V^^^  represents. 

__                              _                               _  We  applaud  the  typists  of  Boise,  Idaho. 

The  winners  are  planning  to  try  in  Sep-  l^^   them   keep   up   their   splendid   work, 

tember  for  the  Gold  Medal  given  by  the  xhey  are  setting  a  new  and  higher  stan- 

Underwood  Typewriter  Company  to  oper-  jard.      It   will  insure   better   tvpewriting 

ators  writing  eighty  or  more  words  a  min-  £^^  ^^^  business  and  professional  men  of 

ute.      The    members    of   this   typewriting  ^y^^^  ^j^ 

team  were  students  under  Mr.  W.  H.  Cop-  ^^ 

pedge.     Miss  Olmstead,  the  winner  of  the  %? 

contest,    was    a    former    student    of    Mr.  j^jgg  Van  EatOn  Wins  Medal 
SoRelle. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  these  stenog-  fTlHROUGH  the  kindness  of  Mr.  E.  R. 
raphers  are  pursuing  their  typewriting  I  Thoma,  head  of  the  commercial  de- 
practice  while  in  positions.  The  most  partment  of  the  Olympia  High 
thorough  course  in  school  still  leaves  room  .  School,  Olympia,  Washington,  we  are  able 
for  improvement.  It  is  well  to  look  upon  to  give  the  results  in  a  typewriting  contest 
a  school  course  as  giving  one  the  power  ^^eld  at  the  high  school  at  that  place  on 
to  develop  his  ability  almost  indefinitely  ^^^7  27.  Mr.  Thoma  writes  that  the  con- 
after  the  discipline  and  clas^  recitations  test  was: 
have  been  exchanged   for  a  payroll  posi-  To   determine   the  winner   of  the  handsome 

tion  in  business.     Many  of  the  suggestions  «°lf  ™?^*^1  ^f^'^f  ^^  «1^  „^°?^^^"  J/k^ 

,                  ^       .     ^           .vij  writer  Company  for  proficiency  in  usmg  their 

given  by  your  teachers  are  to  be  worked  machines.     Only    those   who    had    taken    the 

out  after  you  have  left  school.      Partici-  equivalent  of  our  regular  course  were  allowed 

pation  in  an   occasional  typewriting  con-  to  enter. 

test  will  do  the  working  stenographer  as  The  matter  used  was  the  Credential  Tyi^ 

I-         J         i.      -11  ^i-     ^   J     1.  •         u     1  writing   Test   for   October,   1913,   as   published 

much  good  as  it  will  the  student  m  school—  ^y  ^^  Underwood   Typewriter  Company   and 

if  not  more.     Continue  your  training  after  used  by  them  for  awardinff  certificates  of  pn>- 

leaving    school.      Don't    think    that    your  ficiency.     International  riJes  were  followed. 
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u 

(A  p  Cd  Z 

u        u        Z         V      ^  '«S 
O      W      P-       55     5^*5 

Bonnie  Van  Eaton 797  36  180  617  61.7 

Vivien   Hindley    716  23  110  606  60.6 

John   Wilson,   Jr 730  36  180  650  65.0 

Inez  McKenzie    633  16  80  543  64.3 

Mildred    Haskell    465  5  95  440  44.0 

Edna   Crombie    539  30  100  439  43.9 

Hazel    Maahs    518  30  100  418  41.8 

Violette    Nommensen.  .481  13  65  416  41.6 

Neva   Stussy    496  16  80  416  41.6 

Linus  Brewer    475  15  75  400  40.0 

These  pupils  commenced  typewriting  in  Sep- 
tember, 1913,  and  linished  the  regular  aman- 
uensis course,  which  consists  of  shorthand, 
typewriting,  commercial  English,  office  train- 
ing, penmanship,  and  a  brief  course  in  book- 
keeping. 

The  above  speaks  for  itself.  The  con- 
test is  evidence  that  the  entrants  made 
good  use  of  their  opportunities  during  the 
year.  The  widespread  interest  in  type- 
writing contests  is  very  gratifying  to  us. 
It  means  higher  standards,  increased  en- 
thusiasm and  greater  efficiency  in  this  most 
important  subject. 

Beautiful  Typewriting 

ONE  of  the  most  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  typewriting  we  have 
seen,  comes  to  us  in  the  form 
of  a  cloth-bo^nd  book  of  281  pages, 
5%  X  8V^  inches  in  size,  entitled  "Sta- 
tistical Review  of  the  Work  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State  of  Illinois  for 
Ten  Years."  All  of  its  231  pages  are 
reproductions  of  beautifully  executed  type- 
written tabulations.  Its  pages  are  a  feast 
for  the  eyes  of  the  typist  and  those  who 
appreciate  art  in  typewriting.  Practic- 
ally every  page  in  it  required  a  different 
treatment,  and  involved  some  nice  judg- 
ment in  planning.  We  wish  every  student 
of  typewriting  could  see  a  copy  of  this 
book.  It  would  be  an  inspiration.  It 
shows  the  possibilities  of  the  typewriter 
in  producing  artistic  work. 

The  book  was  compiled  and  typewritten 
by  Mr.  Ray  Garrett,  secretary  to  the  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Garrett  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
excellence  of  his  product.  It  is  not  often 
that  a  typist  has  his  work  put  in  such 
permanent  form  as  this,  to  be  handed  down 
for  the  edification  of  posterity. 


Why  Filing  Takes  Time 

I  was  coming  down  in  the  subway  the 
other  morning  with  a  very  bright  young 
woman  stenographer,  and  we  were  discuss- 
ing the  subject  of  filing. 

She  said:    "Filing  takes  so  much  time." 

"It  isn't  necessary,"  I  said,  "to  read  a 
letter  through  to  file  it  alphabetically." 

"But  they  are  so  very  interesting!"  was 
her  naive  answer. 

O 

Copying  Tabulations 

A  stenographer  in  a  large  contractor's 
office  uses  a  very  simple  method,  to  copy 
a  tabulation  of  figures  in  exactly  the  same 
form  as  the  original.  He  lays  the  sample 
on  a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  then  running 
a  pin  point  through  the  first  letter  of  each 
column,  he  makes  an  infallible  guide  to 
follow  on  the  new  sheet. — From  System, 

0 

Some  More  Words  Difficult  to  Type 

Miss  Bessie  D'Armour  submits  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  words  suggested  as  examples 
of  words  offering  special  difficulty  in  fin- 
gering on  the  typewriter: 

cypher  zephyr 

psychology  quixotic 

hyphen  azalea 

pharynx  equinox 

waltz  excavate 

0 

A  Handy  Type  Cleaner  Easily  Made 

By  sticking  a  common  pin  lengthwise 
through  the  rubber  of  a  lead  pencil,  bend- 
ing the  headed  end  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  to  keep  the  pin  firm,  and  then  attach- 
ing the  rubber -and  pin  back  to  the  pencil, 
you  have  a  "handy  pick  with  a  handy 
handle."  For  visible  machines  that  have 
open  fronts,  this  can  be  improved  by  bend- 
ing also  the  point  of  the  pin  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch. 


After  the  student  has  gone  through  the 
text-book  on  typewriting  it  will  be  found 
that  a  review  of  the  ilrst  ten  lessons  will 
add  considerable  speed  to  the  writing  abil- 
ity.— Gladys   Morgan,  Phoenix,  Arts. 
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COLONEL  WHIGAM'S  plan  of  de- 
veloping his  subject  is  unique  and 
effective.  Each  chapter  is  intro- 
duced by  a  convenient  topical  outJine  of 
the  contents;  the  text  opens  with  the  ex- 
planation of  the  legal  principles  involved 
— in  lan^age  that  the  youngest  pupil  can 
quickly  comprehend.  A  recapitulation 
follows  which  will  be  vaiuable  for  review 
and    also    in    preparing    for    examinations. 

With  a  clear  understanding  of  the  legal 
principles  involved,  the  pupil  then  takes 
up  pertinent  cases  decided  by  the  courts, 
an  intelligible  abstract  of  each  case  being 
given.  Then  comes  a 
series  of  questions  in- 
tended to  test  his  famil- 
iarity with  the  text  mat- 
ter. After  he  has  an- 
swered the  questions  he 
is  asked  to  apply  the 
knowledge  thus  far  im- 
parted to  hypothetical 
problems  which  present 
sets  of  facts  as  they 
really  exist  in  every-day 
life — to  which  the  stu- 
dent may  apply  legal 
principles  in  arriving  at 
an    accurate  conclusion. 

Colonel  W  hi  gam  be- 
lieves that  every  student 
should  learn  how  to  fill 
out  papers  with  accuracy 

and   conformable  to  the  Cm.  W.i.ljc 

prevailing  custom,  and 
not  merely  acquire  a  doubtful  theoretical 
knowledge  intended  to  answer  abstruse 
questions  regarding  them.  Therefore  he 
asks  him  at  this  point  to  do  sonic  construc- 
tion work  on  the  chapter  j  ust  covered.  The 
scries  of  exercises  is  interesting — appeal- 
ing to  the  student's  love  of  creation  and  his 
sense  of  the  practical. 

The  chapter  is  concluded 'with  a  set  of 
"search"  questions  designed  to  direct  the 
learner's  attention  to  the  laws  of  the  state 
in  which  he  lives.  The  questions  are  pro- 
pounded from  the  viewpoint  of  the  statute 
law,  but  must  be  discussed  and  answered 
by  a  reference  to  the  common  law  and  the 
legal  principles  which  have  been  pre- 
viously explained. 


Essentials  of  Commercial  Law 

A  New  Book  by  Wallace  H.  WhiKam 

Eisentialt  of  Commercial  Law  contains 
a  comprehensive  glossary.  The  defini- 
tions are  clear  and  satisfying.  There  has 
been  no  attempt  to  be  concise  at  the  ex- 
pense of  clearness. 

The    book    proves    the    accuracy  of  its 
title,  containing  all  the  essentials  of  com- 
mercial  law,  developed   and   applied  iu  a 
manner   understandable    by    the   youngest 
pupil.     While  the  work  is  full  and  com- 
plete so  as  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  a  tbor- 
ough  course  in  the  subject,  Colonel  Wliig- 
am    has    wisely    anticipated    the   possible 
demand     for     a    short 
course  where  the  teschtr 
Ight  desire  to  empha- 


size certain  important 
phases  of  commercial 
law  rather  than  to  hurry 
through  a  longer  course. 
The  scope  and  order  of 
the  various  chapters 
render  the  book  adapta- 
ble to  botji  large  and 
small  schools,  to  a  long 
or    short    course    trcal- 

Colonel  Whigam  is 
not  a  stranger  in  tht 
realm  of  text-book  au- 
thors. He  is  joint  au- 
thor of  Progressivf 
Commercial  Arithmetic 
H.  WHm.«  and  the  author  of  Boot- 

keeping  and  Business 
Practice.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Ohio  North- 
ern University,  Scientific  Dcpartrntnt, 
having  won  the  degrees  B.S.  and  M.S.;  he 
has  completed  courses  at  the  Kent  Collegr 
of  Law,  attaining  the  degree  of  LL,B.; 
Chicago  Law  School,  LL.M,,  and  also 
D.C.L. 

Colonel  Whigam's  teaching  experience 
In  the  commercial  schools  covers  a  period 
of  about  fifteen  years.  In  the  high  schools 
he  has  served  twelve  years,  being  at  pres- 
ent the  Dean  of  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ment of  the  Carl  Schurs!  High  School. 
Chicago.  Not  only  has  he  served  in  the 
commercial  and  high  schools,  but  he  has 
taught  commercial  law  in  the  regular  lav 
schools.  He  has  had  the  viewpoint  of  the 
teacher  and  also  of  the  practidng  attorney. 
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Conducted  by  Alice  M.  Hunter.  32  Sooth  Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago,  to  whom 
all  cominunicaiions  relating  to  this  department  should  be  addressed.  Answers 
to  the  questions  in  this  isuc  must  be  in  our  hands  by  September  15.  and 
will  be  published  in  the  October  number. 
An  award  of  ^c  is  given  each  month  for  the  best  answw  re- 
ceived on  each  question :  twenty^five  cents  each  for 
ail  othier  contributions  published. 
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Preparation  for  Medical  Reporting 


46.     I  have  heard  that  one  of  the 
difficulties  is  to  find  stenographers 
dealing    witlv  medical    terms    both 
graphic  work  and  reporting.     How 
advise  a  stenographer  who  is  fairly 
in  other  lines  to  prepare  herself  for 


commonest 
capable  of 
for  steno- 
would  you 
competent 
this  work? 


Mr.  Ralph  Newman,  New  York  City,  is 
in  the  employ  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment in  a  stenographic  position  where 
he  has  exclusively  medical  work.  His  ad- 
vice on  this  subject  is  therefore  of  par- 
ticular value. 

The  best  way  to  prepare  oneself  for  medical 
work  is  to  secure  a  position  where  a  beginner  in 
that  work  is  desired  if  possible.  My  work  is 
all  medical,  and  when  I  started  in  I  was  "ffreen" 
except  for  one  branch  of  medicine  in  which  I 
had  had  some  experience. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  secure  such  a  posi- 
tion, and  the  next  best  thing  is  to  profit  by  some 
one  else's  experience,  in  other  words  to  get  as 
much  experience  as  possible  from  books. 

Probably  the  first  and  most  important  branch 
to  take  up  is  anatomy.  Standard  books  on 
that  subject  can  be  secured  of  any  bookseller. 
The  best  are  Gray,  Lane,  Allen,  and  Deaver^s 
Anatomy. 

A  medical  dictionary  is  essential.  In  my  desk 
I  always  keep  a  copy  of  "Pocket  Medical  Dic- 
tionary, Gould"  which  is  mighty  handy,  and 
serves  most  purposes.  If  a  larger  dictionary  is 
desired,  the  Gould  is  the  standard.  The  small 
Gould  cost  me  $1.00  bound  in  flexible  leather, 
and  from  it  I  have  secured  many  dollars'  worth 
of  information. 

After  getting  the  information  one  can  from 
the  anatomy,  there  is  a  wide  range  of  work 
from  which  to  select  those  for  further  study. 
I  shall  not  pretend  to  recommend  any,  but  give 
herewith  a  list  of  some  of  the  standard  books 
in  the  library  of  this  office. 

Clinical  Diagnosis,  Simon. 

Clinical  Diagnosis,  Musser. 

Infection,  Chapin. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  Osier. 

Materia  Medica,  Potter. 

Psychiatry,  Kraeplin. 

Surgery,  Da  Costa. 

Surgery,  Operative,  Binnie. 

The  various  medical  magazines  are  excellent, 
if  the  expense  is  not  an  objection.  Among  the 
best  are: 


Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
Chicago. 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Boston. 
British  Medical  Journal,  London. 
Medical  Record,  New  York. 

'  The  importance  of  hard  work  and  the 
necessity  for  special  training  are  brought 
out  by  Mr.  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  Holden, 
W.  Va. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  prepare  ourselves 
for  any  line  of  work,  and  that  is  by  work  and 
study.  A  stenographer  in  an  ordinary  business 
office  has  nothing  to  do  with  medical  terms,  so 
if  he  is  really  interested  along  that  line  of 
work,  he  must  make  an  opportunity  for  study- 
ing the  different  medical  words  and  working 
up  phrases  and  short  cuts  for  them. 

You  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  have  a 
friend  who  is  either  studying  medicine  or  active- 
ly engaged  in  that  work,  and  if  so  it  would  be 
one  of  the  greatest  helps  possible,  after  having 
done  some  studying  on  the  subject  to  have  him 
dictate  to  you  whenever  possible  at  a  slow  rate 
of  speed.  Be  sure  you  get  each  word  down,  and 
in  writing  at  this  slow  rate  of  speed  watch 
your  style,  phrasing  and  wordsigns.  After  re- 
peating this  once  or  twice,  have  your  friend 
dictate  the  same  matter  as  rapidly  as  you  can 
take  it. 

Mr.  Lessenberry  further  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  persistence  is  required  in  this 
work  and  that  medical  terms  fer  $e  are 
"dry  as  dust." 

But  all  of  us  do  not  have  the  advantage  of 
having  such  a  friend  and  then  it  is  up  to  us. 
Of  course,  if  we  have  persistence  we  can  work 
this  out  by  ourselves  as  many  have  done,  but 
medical  terms  which  we  know  very  little  about 
are  apt  to  be  pretty  dry.  But  we  must  remem- 
ber when  we  get  discouraged  that  "Victories 
that  are  easy  are  cheap.  Those  only  are  worth 
having  which  come  as  a  result  of  hard  fighting.'* 
In  the  words  of  Goethe:  "The  important  thing 
in  life  is  to  have  a  great  aim  and  to  possess 
the  aptitude  and  perseverance  to  attain  it." 

The  Order  of  Gregg  Artists  was  organ- 
ized with  the  thought  of  co-operation  their 
watchword.  Mr.  Lessenberry  would  have 
the  would-be  medical  reporter  utilize  this 
avenue  of  assistance. 
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If  you  are  in  a  place  where  there  is  a  Local 
clan  of  O.  G.  A.,  do  not  fail  to  join  their  num- 
bers at  once.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  move- 
ments among  teachers  and  writers  of  Gregg 
Shorthand  we  have  ever  had.  This  work  will 
no  doubt  be  brought  up  in  the  regular  meet- 
ings of  the  Club  and  there  where  so  much  en- 
thusiasm is  displayed  you  will  And  many  others 
who  are  interested.  In  this  way  the  study  will 
become  more  interesting  and  the  discussions 
will  be  very  helpful.  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  are 
not  all  now  in  a  position  to  become  members 
of  one  of  these  great  Clubs  and  if  we  cannot, 
then  it  is  up  to  us. 

Mr.  Everett  Boose,  Decatur,  111.,  recom- 
mends for  practice  the  medical  plates  and 
lists  of  medical  words  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Gregg  Writer  at  various 
times.  He  furnishes  the  following  list  of 
these  plates: 

September,  October,  November,  and  Decem- 
ber, 1907,  Medical  Testimony. 

September,  October  and  November,  1908, 
Medical  Correspondence.  ' 

April  and  May,  1912,  Medical  Plates. 

December,  1912,  list  of  words  compiled  by 
Mr.  Hermann  F.  Post. 

From  Miss  Ellen  Johnston,  Cedar  Rap- 
ids, Iowa,  comes  the  suggestion  of  making 
a  medical  dictionary: 

.  As  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  shorthand 
medical  dictionary  to  be  purchased,  I  will  sug- 
gest that  the  stenographer  make  one  for  him- 
self. Purchase  a  reliable  medical  dictionary, 
vest-pocket  size,  go  through  this,  checking  a 
limited  number  of  words  as  a  beginning  vocab- 
ulary. The  lists  of  medical  terms  which  have 
appeared  in  the  Oregg  Writer  can  be  used  as 
a  foundation  for  this  vocabulary.  Write  the 
shorthand  outline  for  each  word,  constructing 
this  outline  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
the  system.  After  the  first  list  has  been  memo- 
rized, go  through  the  dictionary  again,  adding 
other  words. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  dictionary  it- 
self will  help  the  stenographer,  since  in  this 
way  he  will  become  familiar  with  the  spelling, 
pronunciation  and  meaning  of  terms  and  also 
be  able  to  compare  diflFerent  derivatives  of  the 
same  root  word.  This  familiarity  with  the  sub- 
ject matter  will  be  of  great  aid  in  this  line 
of  work. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Zwaska,  Chicago,  speaks  of 

the  importance  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of 

the  fundamental  principles  of  the  system 

of    shorthand    the    stenographer    writes. 

Here  again  the  O.  G.  A.  will  help  you. 

Master  the  principles  of  the  system  of  short- 
hand that  you  are  practicing.  Medical  terms, 
to  be  written  with  facility,  require  more  than 
a  "fairly  competent"  stenographer.  As  soon  as 
you  have  thoroughly  mastered  the  fundamentals 
of  your  system  of  stenoujraphy,  and  not  before. 


you  are  ready  to  deal  with  medical  terms,  or 
any  other  kind  of  technical  terms. 

It  will  not  be  disputed  that  the  study  of 
medicine  makes  for  the  greatest  efficiency  in 
handling  medical  terms.  The  student  of  medi- 
cine not  only  knows  how  to  spell  words  peculiar 
to  his  profession,  but  he  understands  their 
scientific  meaning.  Stenographers  cannot  all 
be  students  of  medicine,  but  to  deal  effectively 
with  medical  terms,  you  must  become  familiar 
with  their  spelling  and  pronunciation — an  au- 
thoritative medical  dictionary  will  suffice. 

Hard  study  is  essential.  No  lasting  good  is 
ever  accomplished  without  hard  work;  but  no 
matter  how  hard  your  work  may  be,  make  it  a 
delight.  Nothing  is  hard  or  easy  but  thinking 
makes  it  so. 

These  suggestions  are  all  good  and  can 
be  followed  to  advantage.  The  field  of  re- 
porting is  becoming  more  and  more  spe- 
cialized, and  we  believe  most  emphatically 
in  the  possibilities  of  this  particular  line. 
Several  times  in  the  past  few  years  we  have 
had  calls  for  medical  reporters,  private  sec- 
retaries to  physicians  and  surgeons,  and 
stenographers  for  other  positions  where  a 
knowledge  of  medical  terms  is  necessary. 
These  positions  have  proved  very  difficult 
to  fill.  •  We  know  of  one  prominent  eye  and 
ear  specialist  who  advertised  for  a  week 
in  the  Chicago  daily  and  Sunday  papers 
for  a  medical  stenographer.  He  had  only 
one  applicant  with  any  special  knowledge 
or  training.  Needless  to  say  that  stenog- 
rapher secured  the  position.  All  of  this 
tempts  us  to  say  again  something  about 
being  ready  for  opportunities  when  they 
come.  If  you  are  not  ready,  then  the  op- 
portunity isn't  yours  at  all.  It  belongs  to 
someone  else.  Poets  have  had  considerable 
to  say  on  this  subject  of  opportunity,  but 
there  is  one  point  on  which  they  agree  and 
that  is  that  the  same  opportunibr  never 
comes  twice. 

O 

Information  in  Regard  to  United  States 
Civil  Service  Examinations 

47.  Will  you  please  print  in  the  pages  of 
your  department  information  in  regard  to  what 
is  included  in  the  United  States  civil  service 
examination  for  stenographers?  At  what  rate 
is  dictation  given,  ana  what  is  the  standard  as 
to  accuracy? 

From  a  large  number  of  replies  re- 
ceived, we  have  selected  the  following  from 
Mr.  Enoch  Sturgeon,  Nogales,  Arizona. 
This  gives  the  requisite  information  in  a 
clear  and  concise  manner. 
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My  first  advice  would  be  to  go  to  the  post- 
master of  the  town,  or  the  local  secretary  of 
the  Civil  Service  Board,  if  there  be  one,  and 
get  a  copy  of  instructions.  Form  1424,  and 
application  blank  304.  If  these  are  not  to  be 
had  locally,  send  to  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Form  1494  contains  all 
the  information  that  is  given  out  in  regard  to 
stenographer  only,  typewriter  only,  or  stenog- 
rapher and  typewriter  examinations,  for  De- 
partmental, Field  or  Foreign  Service. 

I  presume  that  the  stenographer  and  type- 
writer combined  examination  is  the  one  you  are 
interested  in,  therefore,  I  will  treat  of  that. 

The  examinations  for  all  branches  of  the 
service  ar&  the  same,  except  in  Isthmian  Canal 
Service,  which  includes  general  business  ex- 
perience, rated  on  statements  contained  in  the 
application,  and  corroborative  evidence.  The 
other  subjects  are  as  follows:  Stenography  .dic- 
tation, given  at  80,  100,  190  and  140  words  a 
minute,  being  950  words  containing  no  technical 
matter,  with  a  preliminary  test  of  80  words 
per  minute  to  familiarize  competitors  with  ex- 
aminer's manner  of  dictation.  All'  must  take 
both  80-word  tests,  one  of  which  they  will  be 
required  to  transcribe,  and  they  may  take  any 
or  all  of  the  higher  speeds,  transcribing  which- 
ever one  they  choose,  or  none  if  they  do  not 
wish  to  try  the  higher  speeds.  Copying  from 
rough  draft.  Copying  and  Spacing,  Copying  from 
plain  copy.  Penmanship,  Report  Writing  and 
Arithmetic  are  all  very  fully  explained  in  Form 
1494,  alluded  to. 

Accuracy  is  based  on  the  transcript,  which 
may  be  made  with  pen  or  typewriter  if  stenog- 
rapher (only)  examination  is  taken.  This  is  also 
fully  explained  in  the  manual.  The  standard  is 
not  high,  and  a  high  grading  does  not  have  to  be 
obtained  to  get  a  position,  as  the  Government 
is  always  short  of  clerks,  more  especially 
stenographers  and  typewriters. 

Age  limit  is  18  years  or  over.  Time  limit,  six 
hours,  but  four  hours  is  plenty  of  time  for  the 
average  person.  Entrance  salary  usually  runs 
arouivd  $900  per  annum.  In  most  positions 
thirty  days'  leave  on  full  pay  is  given,  with 
thirty  days  additional  in  case  of  sickness.  A 
six  months'  probationary  appointment  is  first 
given,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  the  same  be- 
comes permanent  if  nothing  is  done  towards  the 
removal  of  the  appointee. 

The  Limit  of  Typewriting  Speed 

48.  I  am  an  interested  reader  of  your  en- 
thusiastic magazine  and  a  shorthand  student. 
But  I  seem  to  have  reached  my  limit  on  the 
machine.  I  have  studied  just  five  months  and 
have  now  a  speed  of  55  words  a  minute  with 
perfect  accuracy  and  have  written  as  high  as 
63  words  a  minute.  As  much  as  I  practice  I 
do  not  seem  to  gain  in  speed.  I  wonder  if  any 
of  your  readers  could  give  me  a  few  hints  in 
getting  my  speed  past  the  50-word  mark? 

This  period  of  seemingly  arrested  prog- 
ress is  a  familiar  symptom  to  every  one 


who  has  had  any  experience  in  training 
fast  writers  either  in  shorthand  or  in  type- 
writing. There  is  only  one  solution — con- 
tinued practice.  Vary  the  method  and  the 
kind  of  material^  but  practice^  practice, 
practice.  Many  a  writer  who  might  have 
been  an  expert  has  turned  back  because  he 
failed  to  realize  that  this  was  the  crucial 
point  in  his  training. 

Mr.  D.  D.  Lessenberry  brings  out  some 
good  things  along  this  line: 

You  have  not  reached  your  limit  on  the  ma- 
chine! No,  not  if  you  are  honestly  devoting 
some  time  and  energy  to  attaining  a  grater 
speed.  You  already  have  one  of  the  greatest 
things  a  typist  needs — accuracy.  Is  it  not 
better  to  be  able  to  write  55  words  a  minute 
accurately  than  to  write  75  words  where  the 
letter  has  about  as  many  errors  as  punctuation 
marks?  And  you  have  not  reached  the  limit 
if  you  are  trying!  "Nothing  is  denied  to  well- 
directed  labor,"  Reynolds  said,  and  it  strictly 
applies  to  stenographic  work.  There  is  a  time 
when  in  ^hool  that  we  seem  to  be  at  a  stand- 
still, but  in  reality  we  are  just  getting  pre- 
pared  for   greater  and   better  work. 

But  it  may  be  possible  you  do  not  go  about 
your  practice  in  the  right  way.  What  about  the 
fingering?  Do  you  hesitate  and  finally  have 
to  look  at  the  keyboard  before  striking  certain 
kevs?  Can  you  write  the  figures  just  as  accu- 
rately and  with  as  much  speed  as  the  letters? 
Is  your  position  at  the  machine  correct?  Do 
you  keep  your  machine  well  oiled  and  cleaned? 
And  last,  but  not  least,  are  you  really  trying  and 
working  to  attain  a  greater  speed?  Ask  your- 
self these  questions.  If  you  can  conscientiously 
answer  yes  to  all,  then  you  will  advance.  But 
be  careful;  be  truthful  in  this  matter.  You 
will  only  deceive  yourself  if  you  know  some- 
thin  tr  is  wrong  and  if  you  don't  make  a  thor- 
ough examination  of  these  points.  Success  is 
always  preceded  by  action.  Inaction  never  ac- 
complished anything — and  it  never  will. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  accomplish  any- 
thing, and  that  is  by  working  in  a  systematic 
way.  Remember  Emerson  said,  "Nature,  when 
she  adds  difficulties,  adds  brains,"  and  what- 
ever obstacles  hinder  you  in  your  study  and 
practice,  keep  digging  away  and  later  will 
come  the  joy  of  achievement. 

Brother  John  Voelker,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
writes  from  the  standpoint  of  his  own  ex- 
perience as  a  self-taught  typist: 

You  say  you  have  studied  and  practiced  on 
the  machine  five  months  and  write  55  words 
a  minute  with  perfect  accuracy  and  have  writ- 
ten even  as  high  as  63  words  a  minute.  You 
are  doing  excellent  work  to  have  accomplished 
so  much  in  ^ve  months.  Correct,  you  do  not 
seem  to  be  gaining  speed;  this  is  most  natural 
and  is  to  be  met  with  in  every  branch  of  study. 
At  first  you  acquire  the  theory  and  by  degrees 
it  becomes  "one"  with  you.  Remember,  it  will 
take    from    five   to   six   months   more    till   this 
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knowledge  and  practice  on  the  machine  is  im- 
bedded in  your  system.  Now,  continue  prac- 
ticing with  an  invincible  determination  and 
perseverance,  and  this  seemingly  insurmount- 
able obstacle  will  vanish  in  a  few  months'  time. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Barrett,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
strikes  the  heart  of  the  matter  when  he 
says  "Above  all  don't  get  the  idea  that 
you  have  reached  your  limit."  He  also 
brings  out  the  necessity  for  continued  and 
persistent  practice  and  of  forming  the  right 
habits  in  the  very  beginning. 

My  boy !  (I  take  it  you  arc  **My  boy.")  You 
are  too  ambitious.  If  you  can  write  55  words  a 
minute  with  "perfect  accuracy,"  you  are  a 
marvel.  You  far  outstrip  the  ordinary  plod- 
ding mortal  who  can  only  write  25  or  30  words 
a  minute,  and  even  at  that  slow  rate  will  make 
an  occasional  error.  You  have  already  out- 
stripped the  limit  of  50  words,  as  you  say  you 
have  gone  up  to  63  words,  and  therefore  need 
no  instruction  to  enable  you  to  go  beyond  the 
50-word  limit  which  you  specify.  Don*t  you  know 
that  40  to  50  words  a  minute  on  the  typewriter 
and  80  to  100  in  shorthand  are  the  average  rates 
of  speed  required  of  the  amanuensis  in  business 
offices?  But  if  you  .are  ambitious  to  outdo 
Swem,  Blaisdell,  Trefsger,  Miss  Wilson,  Miss 
Fritz,  and  all  those  other  phenomenal  celebri- 
ties, you  should  remember  that  speed  cannot 
be  acquired  in  a  minute.  You  say  vou  have 
been  studying  only  five  months,  and  if  that 
is  the  case,  your  chance  of  achieving  success 
is  good.  Speed  comes  with  practice.  Remem- 
ber the  old  adage,  "Keeping  everlastingly  at 
it  brings  success." 

In  addition  to  this,  study  the  method  in- 
volved in  typewriting,  the  tavoir  faire.  Take 
note  of  the  interstitial  pauses,  and  learn  how 
to  take  up  the  slack."  Study  psychology,  and 
take  note  of  how  the  mind  works,  and  see  if 
retarded  speed  is  not  due  more  to  mental  than 
physical  inertia.  In  other  words,  the  mind 
should  keep  ahead  of  the  fingers,  in  the  same 
way  that  a  dictator  takes  in  a  whole  line  in 
advance  of  his  dictating.  Then,  if  the.  fingers 
have  been  so  trained  that  they  fall  automatically 
on  the  proper  keys,  your  speed  can  only  be 
measured  by  digital  dexterity.  Consider  how 
the  mind  acts.  It  does  not  operate  directly  on 
the  muscles,  but  first  commands  the  will,  and 
the  will,  like  an  aid-de-camp  in  battle  conveys 
the  command  to  the  physical  machinery,  con- 
tracts the  muscles,  and  the  finished  work  re- 
sults. This  is  the  philosophy  of  psychology, 
and  when  you  have  an  intelligent  idea  of  the 
modus  operandi,  and  when  you  keep  the  mind 
well  in  advance  of  the  work  of  the  fingers,  with 
perfect  concentration  of  thought,  you  have  the 
mastery  of  the  secret  of  speed,  and  nothing 
but  practice  is  then  required  to  enable  you 
to  win  success.  Above  all,  don^t  get  the  idea 
tliat  you  have  reached  your  limit. 

Some   splendid   suggestions    come    from 
Miss  Helen  Turner,  New  York  City; 


There  is  a  multiplicity  of  hints  that  can  be 
given  for  you  to  augment  your  speed.  If  after 
such  a  short  duration  of  time,  five  months,  you 
have  reached  a  speed  of  55  words  a  minute 
with  perfect  accuracy  and  find  it  difficult  to 
gain  on  that,  perhaps  the  retard  is  due  to 
your  physical  condition.  Pay  particular  at- 
tention to  your  diet.  Be  sure  that  you  exer- 
cise enough  and  properly,  and  above  all,  don*t 
worry.     As  for  hints  on  the  machine: 

1.  Have  your  machine  adjusted  for  a  speed 
of,  at  least,  75  words  a  minute,  by  an  expert. 

2.  See  that  your  machine  is  kept  absolutely 
free  from  dust,  and  when  dusting  it  be  care- 
ful to  avoid  depressing  the  keys  because  thi<; 
disturbs  the  tension. 

3.  Put  one  drop  of  the  best  typewriting  oil 
on  the  "back  way  rod,"  about  every  other 
morning,  rubbing  it  thoroughly  with  a  flannel 
cloth  (h>ok  out  for  the  lint);  but  every  morn- 
ing rub  the  same  place  with  the  oUy  part  of 
the  flannel  cloth.  # 

4.  Do  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  the 
mechanism  of  your  machine.  There  is  an  ex- 
act place  in  which  to  drop  one  drop  of  the 
oil,  and  that  can  be  ascertained  from  the  man- 
ager of  any  typewriter  company. 

5.  A  good  sentence  for  driving  up  speed  is, 
"John  quickly  extemporized  five  two  bags" 
and  there  are  other  excellent  selections  for 
practice  in  Rational  TypetDriting, 

6.  Practice  throwing  the  carriage  back  with 
a  slight  muscular  movement,  and  see  that  your 
machine  is  perfectly  firm,  so  that  you  can  sit 
without  stiffening  any  of  your  mi^des. 

7.  Practice  inserting  •  and  removing  the  pa- 
per without  loss  of  motion. 

O 

The  ''Rolling  Stone*' 

49.  At  various  times  I  have  read  in  the 
Question  and  Answer  Department  of  the  Gregg 
Writer  advice  to  the  effect  that  if  a  stenog- 
rapher is  not  satisfied  he  should  secure  an- 
other position.  Now,  I  should  like  to  have 
someone  discuss  'the  other  side  of  the  question. 
What  are  the  advantages  in  sticking  to  a  posi- 
tion, and  how  does  the  "rolling  stone**  theory 
apply  to  the  stenographic  profession? 

Mr.  W.  T.  Weaks  believes  in  the  "roll- 
ing stone"  as  applied  to  the  stenographic 
profession^  but  stipulates  that  the  direction 
of  the  movement  must  be  guided.  He  dis- 
tinguishes and  rightly  between  movement 
and  progress: 

A  stenographer  who  changes  positions  is  not 
necessarily  a  "rolling  stone."  In  fact,  he 
should  be  a  "progressive  stone."  Few  stenog- 
raphers, on  leaving  school,  are  able  to  secure 
the  most  desirable  and  most  lucrative  posi- 
tions. They  should,  however,  be  willing  to 
take  the  very  first  position  that  is  offered  to 
them,  and  make  good  in  that  first  undertaking. 

Many  people  do  not  seem  to  know  it,  but 
there  are  just  a  lot  of  employers  who  do  not 
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put  the  slightest  estimate  whatever  on  the  rec- 
ommendations  of  business  schools — ^they  don't 
want  a  young  man  or  young  woman  just  out 
of  school,  but  they  want  one  with  experience. 
As  I  look  at  it,  therefore,  the  first  position  of 
a  stenographer  is  merely  the  first  step  in  his 
advancement.  It  is  a  very  e&sy  matter  for  a 
stenographer  to  outgrow  his  first  position.  Of 
course,  for  the  first  few  weeks  the  work  is 
likely  to  be  new  and  a  little  difficult,  but  he 
soon  learns  the  details,  and  the  place  then 
becomes  as  easy  to  hold  as  '^falling  off  a  log 
backwards." 

But  the  ambitious  stenographer  should  not 
and  will  not  be  content  to  confine  himself  with- 
in such  narrow  limits.  He  will  want  bigger 
things  and  better  things.  The  experience  gath- 
ered from  work  in  his  first  position,  and  addi- 
tional information  derived  from  studying  at 
nights  and  at  odd  times  during  the  day,  will 
make  him  a  better  stenographer  and  capable 
of  doing  better  and  more  valuable  service.  It 
is  then  that  the  stenographer  should  look  for 
the  more  responsible  and  more  lucrative  posi- 
tion. And  it  is  far  easier  to  secure  a  better 
salary  in  a  new  position  than  it  is  to  squeeze 
a  raise  out  of  your  present  employer. 

Then,  too,  there  are  certain  limits  which  a 
certain  position  can  and  will  pay,  and  if  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  what  you  are  getting, 
your  employer  will  likely  tell  you  that  you 
may  go  when  you  choose,  and  he  will  get 
somebody  else  who  will  do  the  work  for  the 
same  money.  Such  circumstances  are  likely 
to  prove  very  disheartening  to  any  young  man 
or  younc^  woman,  and  the  only  consoling 
thought  is  that  some  one  else  will  pay  more. 

Of  course,  there  are  two  sides  to  every 
question,  and,  as  the  same  remedy  will  not 
cure  every  disease,  the  same  counsel  will  not 
fit  every  case.  While  there  are  many,  many 
positions  to  which  a  stenographer  might  stick 
until  he  is  gray  and  never  receive  any  pro- 
motion, yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
others  which  offer  excellent  opportunities  for 
advancement.  I  could  not  begin  to  classify 
such  positions,  but  any  stenographer,  who  is 
quick  enough  and  bright  enough  to  deserve 
promotion  to  a  more  responsible  position,  is 
also  shrewd  enough  to  recognize  the  possibil- 
ities of  his  present  position,  and,  if  promotion 
is  likely,  he  will  stick  to  his  job  until  he  is 
promoted.  I  know  of  my  own  personal  knowl- 
edge a  great  many  prominent  officials  and  at- 
torneys of  railroads  and  other  corporations 
who  begun  as  stenographers.  They  saw  the 
opportunity,  they  stuck,  they  worked,  and  they 
got  the  promotion. 

But  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  stick- 
ing to  your  first  position  too  long,  unless  it 
offers  exceptionally  good  chances  for  promo- 
tion. When  I  quit  school  I  began  work  for 
$7.50  a  week.  Within  the  next  eighteen  months 
I  changed  positions  three  times  and  pushed  my 
salary  up  to  $1Q0.00  a  month,  when,  had  I 
remained  in  my  first  position  until  the  present 
day,  I  would  not  now  be  drawing  a  salary  of 
more  than  $50.00  a  month.  While  I  have  held 
four    different    positions    and    all    in    different 


towns  and  considerable  distances  from  each 
other,  I  do  not  consider  myself  a  "rolling 
stone."  My  version  of  the  "rolling  stone"  as 
applied  to  the  stenographic  profession  is  that 
he  who  is  a  quitter  and  is  always  getting  new 
jobs  without  bettering  his  position,  is  a  "roll- 
ing stone;"  but  he  who  holds  down  his  present 
job  with  one  hand  and  is  constantly  reaching 
up  with  the  other  for  a  better,  more  substan- 
tial, and  more  lucrative  position,  is  a  "prog-, 
ressive  stone." 

A  splendid  point  is  brought  out  by  Mr. 
Ralph  Newman,  New  York  City,  as  to  the  , 
determining  force  of  the  stenographer's 
ultimate  ambition.  He  believes  that  if  the 
stenographer  expects  to  remain  in  purely 
stenographic  work  with  a  view  to  reaching 
the  reporting  goal,  a  wide  and  varied  ex- 
perience is  essential  and  frequent  change  in 
position  necessary.  If,  however,  the  ste- 
nographer looks  on  shorthand  as  a  step- 
ping-stone to  an  executive  position,  then 
he  should  become  connected  with  a  firm 
where  there  is  opportunity  for  promotion 
and  stay  in  this  position  until  he  thorough- 
ly understands  the  details  of  the  business. 

The  stenographer  who  does  not  intend  to 
make  shorthand  reporting  his  life-work,  is  in- 
deed foolish  to  become  a  "rolling  stone."  He 
should  find  a  position  where  his  efforts  are  ap- 
preciated, and  where  they  w^ill  help  him  to 
advancement.  During  my  shorthand  career,  I 
have  held  positions  in  many  different  lines,  In- 
cluding clothing,  packing-house,  automobile, 
soap,  lace,  medicine,  legal,  steamship,  wall-pa- 
per, etc.,  etc.,  and  have  gained  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  experience  from  all.  In  many  of  these 
positions,  I  should  have  had  fine  opportunities 
for  advancement  had  I  decided  to  drop  ste- 
nography and  remain  with  those  firms  in  other 
capacities. 

Mr.  Lessenberry  further  illustrates  the 

opportunities  for  advancement  to  executive 

positions    for   a   stenographer   who   has   a 

thorough  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the 

business. 

The  advantage  of  sticking  to  a  position,  pro- 
vided it  is  the  right  kind  and  provided  there 
are  opportunities  is  wonderful.  With  my  own 
company  this  has  been  successfully  demon- 
strated. When  the  chief  clerk  was  called  to  a 
higher  office,  did  the  officials  send  out  for  a 
new  man?  No,  but  they  promoted  the  man 
who  had  been  staying  with  them  and  who  knew 
the  business  because  he  had  been  sticking  with 
the  company.  We  cannot  learn  enough  about 
a  business  to  ever  become  anything  if  we 
keep  changing  and  on  the  other  hand,  I  have 
heard  my  employer  say  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  fretting  too  old  with  the  company.  But 
that  depends  on  the  man.  When  a  man  gets 
too  old  with  a  company,  it  is  because  he  fails 
to  do  his  work  in  the  right  way. 
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The  effect  of  the  canker  of  discontent  on 
the  stenographer's  work  is  suggested  by 
what  Mr.  Harry  R.  Schafter,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  says  of  the  value  of  interest  and 
enthusiasm  as  determining  elements  in 
promotion. 

This  depends  upon  whether  the  stenographer 
likes  the  class  of  work  in  which  he  is  en- 
gaged. If  he  is  very  enthusiastic  about  the 
work  he  is  engaged  in,  he  should  stick  to  his 
position  for  sooner  or  later  he  will  acquire  a 
technical  ability  which  is  invaluable  to  his  em- 
plover  and  which  should  naturally  advance  him. 

On  the  other  hand  if  he  has  no  particular 
interest  in  his  work  and  is  not  satisfied,  he 
should  make  a  change  and  he  will  benefit  by 
it  for  the  reason  that  he  will  have  the  experi- 
ence gained  by  his  former  position  and  will 
add  the  peculiarities  of  his  new  position  to  his 
knowledge  and  practice. 

In  general,  my  opinion  is  that  the  ordinary 
theory  of  a  '^rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss'* 
is  not  applicable  to  the  stenographic  profes- 
sion, but  on  the  contrary  the  changing  of  posi- 
tions is  similar  to  a  sticky  ball  of  molasses 
rolling  over  a  bed  of  dry  sand — the  ball  pick- 
ing up  and  holding  fast  what  comes  in  its 
path — but,  direct  this  ball  in  the  proper  direc- 
tion for  if  it  roll  on  bare  rock  it  can  pick  up 
no  sand. 


"Outside  Work  ':    How  to  Get  It  and 
What  to  Charge 

50.  In  the  April  Oregg  Writer  1  have  read 
the  discussion  on  "The  Stenographer  and  Out- 
side Work."  Now  I  am  in  a  position  where 
my  employer  is  not  only  willing,  but  anxious 
for  me  to  do  outside  work.  He  feels  that  I 
will  not  abuse  the  privilege  and  thinks  that  I 
will  be  better  satisfied  if  my  time  is  all  taken 
up  and  my  income  increased  in  this  way.  I 
want  to  know  what  methods  I  should  take  to 
obtain  work  of  this  kind  and  how  I  should 
charge  for  it. 

The  work  of  preparation  of  manuscripts 
is  a  kind  of  outside  work  not  often  empha- 
sized. Mr.  Enoch  Sturgeon  believes  this 
to  be  a  big  field  for  stenographers  with 
leisure  time  at  their  disposal. 

One  thing  which  has  been  overlooked  by 
nearly  all  public  stenographers  is  manuscript 
work  of  real  and  would-be  authors.  This  work 
necessarily  must  be  secured  by  advertising, 
preferably  in  short-story  magazines,  and  any 
of  the  better  class  monthly  magazines.  What 
work  of  this  kind  I  have  seen  was  done  on  let- 
ter size  paper,  double  spaced,  bound  at  the 
top,  with  backing  sheet,  using  wide  margins. 
By  searching  through  several  magazines,  you 
will  find  advertisements  which  will  give  you 
an  idea  of  how  to  advertise,  and  also  how  to 
charge. 


What  Mr.  Sturgeon  says  of  the  value  of 
faultless  work  is  good  and  his  own  manu- 
script affords  an  excellent  illustration.  It 
is  seldom  our  privilege  to  receive  as  per- 
fect a  specimen  of  typewriting. 

In  doing  conunon  ptiblic  work,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  look  up  the  hotels,  of  whatever  dass, 
where  no  public  stenographers  are  located,  and 
ask  the  proprietors  to  keep  you  in  mind,  or 
ask  them  to  allow  you  to  put  up  a  neat  sign 
in  the  hotel  lobby.  Another  good  thing  is  to 
have  cards  printed,  handing  them  to  e^:h  one 
for  whom  work  is  done,  requesting  them  to 
keep  you  in  mind  when  needing  won  or  when 
they  are  asked  by  others  where  such  work  may 
be  done.  In  other  words,  "Get  a  wiggle  on.*" 
There  is  woik  to  be  done,  and  there  must  be 
some  one  to  do  it,  and  all  that  remains  is  to 
get  together. 

However,  the  greatest  thing  of  all  is  to  turn 
out  absolutely  faultless  work,  as  the  average 
person  is  willing  to  pay  for  work  with  whidi 
he  can  find  no  faults,  and  good  work  will  ad- 
vertise itself.  Personally,  I  believe  this  can- 
not be  carried  too  far,  unless  time  is  a  neces- 
sary factor.  I  have  torn  up  many  a  sheet 
when  I  could  not  insert  a  missing  letter  with- 
out crowding,  or  for  a  little  blur^d  spot,  or  a 
little  faulty  construction,  even  though  the  mis- 
take was  not  mine.  When  it  is  necessary  to 
make  an  erasure,  make  it  neatly,  using  a  ruby 
eraser  to  smooth  off  with,  and  for  erasine  on 
thin  paper,  etc.,  using  erasure  shields  to  keep 
from  blurring,  making  corrections  on  carbon 
copies  with  carbon,  in  fact,  keeping  in  mind 
that  100  per  cent  perfect  is  not  too  high  a 
standard. 

Several  kinds  of  work  are  suggested  by 

Mr.  Arthur  Tripp,  Eugene,  Oregon: 

I  also  am  in  a  position  where  my  employers 
are  willing  that  I  should  spend  my  spare  time 
in  doing  outside  work.  I  earned  a  little  extra 
money  this  spring  by  typewriting  a  thesis  for 
a  student  in  the  University.  For  this  kind  of 
work  typists  usually  charge  50c  per  thousand 
words,  although  some  do  it  for  35c  per 
thousand. 

As  it^  is  the  custom  of  business  and  profes- 
sional men  to  send  out  statements  of  account, 
there  may  be  an  opportunity  to  secure  from 
them  (that  is,  of  those  who  do  not  employ  their 
own  stenographers)  the  privilege  of  address- 
ing their  monthly  statements.  Nearly  eveiv 
manufacturing  establishment  in  the  fall  and 
spring  sends  out  catalogs,  circulars,  or  price 
lists  to  their  patrons  and  prospective  patrons. 
Folding  circulars  and  addressing  envelopes  for 
these  concerns  will  afford  a  smiQl  income. 

Another  pleasant  and  profitable  Held  of 
work,  especially  for  those  who  live  in  the 
smaller  towns  and  rural  districts,  is  that  of 
newspaper  correspondence.  Write  the  news 
from  your  locality  to  the  nearby  city  or  county 
papers.  Newspapers  in  small  cities  pay  from 
$1.00  to  $3.00  a  column  for  news,  while  the  city 
dailies  usually  pay  at  the  rate  of  $5.00  a  col- 
umn. 
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Although  charges  for  work  of  this  kind 
have  been  printed  several  times  in  this  de- 
partment^ we  are  reprinting  herewith  a 
table  of  charges  which  is  a  composite  of 
data  sent  us  at  different  times  from  various 
parts  of  the  United  States.  This  table  is 
only  suggested  as  affording  a  basis  for  ste- 
nographers who  want  to  take  up  this  line 

of  work. 

Court  Reporting 

Copy  work,  typewriting  or  print,  5c  per 
folio  of  100  words. 

Manuscript  or  handwriting,  8c  per  folio  of 
100  words. 

Dictation  letters,  10c  a  page. 

Carbons,  9   for   5c. 

Legal  matter,  15c  a  page. 

Single  Space   Work 
Double  the  above  prices. 

Tabulating 
Per  page,  50c. 

Mimeographing 
For  first  100  copies,  $1.95. 
Succeeding   100,  50c. 
Postal  cards  per  100,  75c. 

Envelopes, 
For  each  100,  75c. 

Where  work  is  charged  for  by  the  hour 
$1.00  an  hour  is  a  minimum  charge  for 
expert  work;  $3.50  a  day  is  usually 
charged  regular  customers. 

Referred  for  Answer 

55.  I  have  been  asked  to  take  two  or  three 
private  students  in  shorthand  and  typewriting. 
Will  you  suggest  a  course  to  be  followed?  How 
long  should  I  spend  on  the  Manual  and  what 
supplementary  work  would  you  give?  If  any 
readers  have  had  experience  in  this  line,  I  hope 
they  will  write  you  of  their  methods. 

56.  Will  you  kindly  insert  in  your  Oregg 
Writer  some  information  regarding  the  work 
and  salary  of  a  train  stenographer?  To  whom 
should  application  be  made  for  such  a  position? 

57.  Will  the  readers  of  the  Oregg  Writer 
answer  this  question:  Can  a  small  boy  wear- 
ing knickerbockers  take  a  stenographic  posi- 
tion if  he  knows  his  duties?  ■ 

58.  In  typewriting  practice  I  find  my  prin- 
cipal diflSculty  to  be  in  writing  words  contain- 
ing double  letters.  Either  I  do  not  double  the 
letters  or  I  write  three  letters  instead  of  two. 
This  is  a  trouble  I  have  in  my  daily  work,  too. 
Will  your  readers  please  discuss  this,  give  their 
ideas  as  to  the  reason,  and  their  suggestions 
as  to  how  to  remedy  it? 

59.  Compare  the  Isthmian  Canal  and  the 
Philippine  service  with  the  Washington  serv- 
ice. 


Getting  the  Boy's  Interest 

THE  problem  of  the  boy — whether  in 
the  home^  in  the  school,  or  in  busi- 
ness— is  always  an  interesting  and 
puzzling  one.  The  Youth's  Companion 
tells  of  the  great  success  one  business  man 
has  secured  in  handling  boys  by  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  question  from  the  boy's 
point  of  view.    It  says : 

"How  to  make  a  successful  business 
man  out  of  a  lazy  office  boy  has  been 
solved  by  a  Chicago  man.  His  system^ 
which  ought  to  intierest  every  one  who 
has  any  dealing  with  boys^  is  simple. 
When  a  new  boy  goes  to  his  office  he 
takes  him  to  his  private  ro6m  and 
has  a  confidentialtalk  with  him.  He  treats 
the  boy  with  respect,  tells  him  aboiit  the 
business,  and  explains  what  are  sometimes 
called  office  secrets  to  him,  with  the  re- 
mark that  they  are  "office  secrets,"  and 
must  not  be  talked  of  outside.  In  short,  he 
makes  an  appeal  to  the  boy's  honor  and 
self-respect.  The  boy  responds,  and  in 
time  th^  employer  interests  himself  in  the 
reading  and  outside  amusements  of  the  lad 
till  he  has  him  transformed.  One  boy,  who 
had  served  in  a  reformatory  before  he  en- 
tered the  man's  service,  is  now  a  success- 
ful lawyer,  with  an  office  in  the  same  build- 
ing with  his  old  employer.  This  employer 
applies  the  rule  with  which  every  one  is 
familiar,  although  many  forget  it,  that  it  is 
much  easier  to  lead  men  than  to  drive 
them.  The  average  boy  of  whatever  num- 
ber of  years  resembles  the  average  pig,  in 
that  when  you  try  to  drive  him  he  will  use 
all  his  energy  in  trying  to  go  the  other 
way." 

Anyone  who  has  dealt  at  all  with  the 
boy  knows  that  this  is  a  commonsense  and 
practical  way  of  getting  results — and  it 
applies  in  the  schoolroom  as  it  applies  in 
everyday  life.  There  is  one  fundamental 
truth  that  students  of  boys  have  discovered 
that  will  solve  many  difficulties  in  hand- 
ling the  boy — that  the  things  he  has  had 
an  important  part  in  constructing  or  creat- 
ing himself,  he  cherishes  and  protects.  To 
lead  the  boy  of  spirit  by  unostentatious 
suggestion  is  to  get  results — to  try  to  drive 
him  is  futile. 
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Some  Guide-Posts  Along  the  Road  to  Success 

(The  key  to  this  plate  will  be  given  next  month.) 
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From  Novice  to  Adept — VII 


Phrasing  An  Important  Ftctor  in  Skilfut 
Writing 

ONE  of  the  moat  important  elements 
in  the  development  of  speed  is  ju- 
dicious phrasing.  The  question  as 
to  vhich  lesson  in  the  manual  has  the 
greatest  value  has  been  discussed  by  every 
shorthand  writer,  and  not  infrequently  the 
Eighth  Lesson  has  heen  decided  upon,  a 
big  part  of  which  is  paragraph  97.  You 
may  have  to  refer  to  your  Manual  to  de- 
termine what  that  paragraph  is,  but  if  you 
do  not  know  every  principle  upon  referring 
thereto  you  have  not  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  theory  to  enable  you  to  become  a 
good  writer.  These  principles  should  be 
a  part  of  you.  Rapid  writing  is  based 
upon  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  move- 
ments. Phrasing,  therefore,  plays  a  large 
part  in  rapid  writing — it  saves  strokes,  pen 
lifts,  space,  and  increases  legibility. 

In  looking  over  some  of  the  previous 
volumes  of  the  Gregg  Writer  we  find  an 
article  by  Miss  Pearl  A.  Power  from  which 
we  quote  the  following  as  being  particular- 
ly applicable  to  this  subject: 

By  a  careful  analysis  of  these  joinings  we 
obtain  the  following  facts:  The  words  are 
simple,  therefore  easy  to  write  and  to  read; 
the  joinings  are  fneile  and  natural,  correspond- 
ing to  the  grouping  or  expression  of  words  In 
intelligent  speaking;  the  onward  flowing  move- 
ment characterising  the  writing  of  single  words 
is  retained  in  the  word  combinations  j  the  pro- 
noun, prepoGltion  and  conjunction  are  joined  to 
the  words  they  precede,  and  the  qualifying  word 
to  the  word  it  tjuftlifles,     (For.  9T.) 

With  these  simple  phrases  as  examplesi  the 
pupil  has  unconsciously  obtained  an  insist  Into 
l^neral  phrase  writing,  and  will  naturally  adopt 
fi;ood  junctions  for  himself,  and  instinetirely 
nvoid  awkwara  or  unnatural  ones.  Practical 
fxamples  have  thus  afforded  him  a  better  prepa- 
ration for  original  phrasing  than  the  early  In- 
troduction of  abstract  rules. 

The  ability  to  write  word  combinations  and 
read  them  fluently,  involves  an  accurate  knowl- 


edge of  single  words,  which  necessitates  a  ready 
application  of  the  principles.  "From  half-rec- 
ollection comes  hesitation  and  from  hesitation 
comes  loss  of  speed,"  therefore  the  rules,  like 
the  simple  phrases,  must  be  meraorized  abso- 
lutely. 

Judicious  phra^ng  is  a  direct  means  towards 
speed  in  transcribing,  as  well  as  in  reading 
and  writing — a  point  deservino;  of  special  at- 
tention, yet  seldom  considered.  The  trained 
eye  recogniied  several  words  in  one  phrase,  and 
while  these  are  l)elng  written  the  mind  is  grasp- 
ing the  rest  of  the  sentence,  thereby  being 
trained  to  keep  in  advance  of  the  hand. 

We  might  add  that  "judicial"  phrasing 
is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  work  of 
a  court  reporter.  In  our  Chicago  courts 
there  is  a  certain  class  of  reporters  of 
comparatively  slight  reporting  ability  who 
specialize  in  reporting  what  are  known  &s 
default  divorce  cases.  We  had  occasion 
to  observe  one  of  the  more  successful  of 
these  reporters  writing  a  case  in  court  re- 
cently, and  the  set  expressions  of  that 
work  were  written  with  practically  a  single 
eSort  of  the  pen,  and  no  doubt  a  fairly 
accurate  transcript  was  made.  Such  ex- 
pressions as  "When  were  you  married, 
were  there  any  children  born  of  the  mar- 
riage, did  you  leave  him  or  did  he  leave 
you,  did  he  ever  get  drunk,  did  he  ever 
strike  you,"  resolved  themselves  into  prac- 
tically one  phrase.  We  do  not  mention  this 
arbitrary  phrasing  as  being  applicable  to 
court  reporting  work  generally,  because  it 
is  not,  but  it  shows  how  labor  may  be  les- 
sened by  specialized  phrasing  for  special- 
ized work. 

Reading  Value  of  Phrasing 

There  is  a  great  contrast  between  the 
slow  order  of  things  in  many  lines  of  busi- 
ness and  the  rapid  correct-the-first-time  ap- 
plication of  the  rules  of  shorthand. 
Phrases  save  not  only  time  in  writing  but 
in  reading.    You  are  able  to  pick  them  up 
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Jury  Charge  Phrases— II 
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In  the  exercise  of  such  care  and 
caution 

In  favor  of  the  defendant 


In  favor  of  the  plaintiff 
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Hazards  and  risks 

Prudent  and  cautious  man 


Ordinary  prudent  and  cautious 
man 

Ordinarily  prudent  and  cautious 
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He  was  injured 
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Ordinary  care  and  prudence 
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Of  that  care 


Common  prudence 
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in  any  part  of  the  sentence  or  any  portion 
of  the  transcript.  In  dictating  notes  rapid- 
ly into  the  phonograph  or  dictating  to  two 
operators,  you  can  more  successfully  and 
quickly  get  out  a  transcript  if  each  note 
is  immediately  recognizable.  In  dictating 
to  two  operators  a  question  or  an  answer 
is  more  easily  read  if  it  has  two  or  three 
groups  of  phrases  representing  the  prin- 
cipal thought  of  the  sentence.  The  indi- 
vidual words  might  be  just  as  readable, 
but  the  eye  could  not  grasp  them  so  quick- 
ly. The  centralizing  of  thought  in  groups 
of  characters,  thus  setting  them  out  from 
the  rest  of  the  matter,  is  in  a  small  way 
what  we  do  in  printing  by  our  paragraph- 
ing system. 

General  Application 

The  notes  of  those  desiring  to  acquire 
ability  to  write  rapidly  should  show  an 
abundance  of  phrasing.  You  have  noticed 
in  this  department  a  great  many  phrases 
for  jury  examinations  and  for  instructions 
to  the  jury  as  well  as  testimony;  you  will 
find  the  specialized  phrases  in  the  other  de- 
partments for  commercial  letters  and  if  you 
really  ^understand  the  spirit  of  phrasing 
you  can  first  hand  make  a  great  many 
phrases  in  general  reporting,  such  as  lec- 
tures, conventions  and  sermons.  You  will, 
of  course,  carry  into  that  work  the  prin- 
ciples with  reference  to  the  joining  of 
simple  words.  No  matter  how  technical 
the  matter  necessarily  there  must  be  the 
small  words  to  connect  these  technical  ex- 
pressions and  give  them  force  and  value. 
Then  the  technical  words  themselves  may 
soon  be  phrased. 

If  you  are  talking  about  carbon  dioxide 
or  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  even  the  inter- 
articular  fibro  cartilaginous  processes  of 
the  spine,  you  may  use  phrases  and  abbre- 
viated forms  for  these  when  written  in 
conjunction  with  matter  pertaining  to  the 
one  general  subject.  This  suggestion  is 
not  made  because  it  is  necessary  to  use 
abbreviated  forms,  but  rather  because  of 
the  skill  2(cquired  in  reporting  it  is  unnec- 
essary to  write  familiar  technical  expres- 
sions fully  in  order  to  readily  read  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  because  of  its  distinc- 
tiveness in  character,  the  form  for  carbon 
dioxide  for  instance  might  be  picked  out 
in  the  middle  of  a  page  of  notes  at  a  glance. 
That  form  will  give  you  a  clue  to  the  notes 


preceding  and  subsequent  so  that  the  notes 
are  half  read  before  you  see  them — which 
is  the  secret  of  rapid  dictation  from  notes. 
Abbreviated  forms  and  phrases  are  very 
closely  associated,  and  every  time  you 
write  an  abbreviated  form  or  wordsign  the 
possibility  of  phrasing  should  simultan- 
eously suggest  itself  to  your  mind. 

Phrasing  Possibilities  Far- Reaching 

Those  who  have  joined  our  class  and 
are  using  our  unpatented  scheme  of  ac- 
quiring efficiency  by  hard  work  will  now 
have  the  broad  principle  of  phrasing  to 
add  to  their  present  list  of  elements  of 
efficiency  which  is  undoubtedly  growing 
steadily  and  surely.  To  acquire  a  working 
knowledge  of  these  phrases  from  a  report- 
ing ability  standpoint  you  jshould  know  the 
phrases  in  the  manual  so  well  that  you 
can  write  them  unhesitatingly,  correctly 
and  in  all  manner  of  combinations.  The 
phrases  in  the  manual  include  not  only 
those  in  the  eighth  lesson  but  in  all  the 
lessons.  You  should  start  on  a  sort  of 
reconnoitering  trip  fo  "find"  phrases  and 
in  your  travels  do  not  overlook  the  phrases 
published  in  the  volumes  of  this  maga- 
zine for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  nor 
those  given  in  the  Phrasebook,  the 
Gregg  Reporter  and  the  other  general  pub- 
lications. Develop  a  fondness  for  phrases 
and  a  trained  memory  for  them  so  that 
you  can  recall  and  use  them  under  all  cir^ 
cumstances.  Thus  your  speed  will  be 
greatly  increased. 

It  is  a  rather  large  task  to  memorize  all 
the  phrases  mentioned  above  and  you  may 
think  it  is  not  intended  that  you  should, 
but  that  is  really  the  intention,  and  it  is 
something  that  we  know  can  be  accom- 
plished from  our  personal  experience: 
When  once  you  understand  the  principles 
of  phrasing  this  "large"  list  of  phrases 
will  become  merely  types  or  examples,  and 
in  your  practical  work  you  will  extend  the 
principles  to  hundreds  of  other  phrases 
along  the  same  lines.  The  learning  of 
phrases  is  a  natural  process  when  once  you 
really  comprehend  the  spirit  of  phrasing. 
We  would  not  encourage  arbitrary  phras- 
ing except  to  a  very  limited  degree,  and 
then  only  for  set  expressions.  If  you  are 
looking  for  some  easy  means  of  increas- 
ing your  speed  we  don't  know  what  bet- 
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ter  suggestion  to  make  than  memorizing 
phrases  and  thoroughly  comprehending 
the  spirit  and  idea  of  phrase  writing.  If 
the  goal  be  the  mastery  of  the  art  and  the 
reward  be  achievement,  then  you  will  be 
willing  to  expend  the  effort.  For  the  sheer 
pleasure  of  achievement  you  cannot  help 
but  feel  the  end  is  worthy  of  the  means. 
I«et  us  remind  you  that  a  successful  career 


must  be  built  upon  the  best  effort  of  which 
you  are  now  capable. 

Whether  you  ever  expect  to  tike  up  the 
profession  of  court  reporting  or  not,  yon 
will  find  the  endeavor  to  develop  sufficient 
ability  to  do  court  reporting  a  splendid 
mental  discipline.  The  mastery  of  one 
thing  gives  you  confidence  and  greater 
ability  to  accomplish  another. 


Keys  to  Last  Month's  Shorthand  Plates 


Miscellaceous  Correspondence 

Mr.  F.  L.  Swetland, 

UUca,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir: 

Your  subscription  to  the  Automobile  and 
Motor  Review  expires  this  month  and  we  hope 
that  the  paper  has  proved  interesting  and 
instructive. 

You  have  doubtless  noticed  the  constant  im- 
provement in  the  paper  and  the  fact  that  no 
expense  is  being  spared  to  make  it  the  foremost 
publication  in  the  automobile  field.  It  will 
give  you  the  news  gathered  by  our  own  cor- 
respondents; evervthing  new  in  the  mechanics 
of  automobiling,  full  instructions  for  the  oper- 
ation of  steam,  electric  or  gasoline  motor  cars. 
In  short,  we  can  promise  you  a  more  artistic' 
and  interesting  paper  durinx  the  coming  year 
than  you  have  ever  had  t)efore.  Kindly  sign 
the  enclosed  renewal  blank  now  while  the  mat- 
ter is  before  you  and  return  it  to  us,  together 
with  your  remittance  for  the  coming  year. 

Awaiting  your  reply,  we  remain 

Yours  truly. 


Northwestern  College, 

Faribault,  Minn. 
Gentlemen : 

We  are  enclosing  a  half-tone  reproduction  of 
a  few  of  the  different  seal  designs  which  col- 
leges  throughout   the   country   are   using. 

We  think  without  doubt  you  will  agree  with 
us  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  such  designs 
for  a  college  and  it  is  our  purpose  in  bringing 
this  matter  to  your  attention  to  acquaint  you 
with  a  design  that  is  meeting  with  much  favor 
among  colleges  of  the  character  of  yours. 

You  can  see  the  advantages  this  design  has 
in  the  way  of  publicity  over  the  ordinary  class 
pin  design  that  has  been  used  in  the  past  by 
'most '  schools.  Many  colleges  supply  their 
students  with  free  pins  just  for  publicity 
alone.  Where  this  is  done,  a  design  like  the 
illustration  cannot  but  be  preferred  to  the 
regular  class  pin  design. 

Should  this  suggestion  be  considered  favor- 
ably by  your  college,  you  would  very  likely 
have  some  original  idea  for  the  central  design. 
Any  important  feature  pertaining  to  your  own 
school  could  be  brought  out  nicely  in  place  of 
the  designs  shown  in  illustration  and  we  shall 


be   glad  to  draw  up  special  designs,   showing 
just  how  your  college  seal  would  look. 

We  are  in  a  position  to  furnish  these  in  any 
quality,  such  as  gold  plate,  sterling  silver, 
rolled  gold  plate  or  solid  gold  in  any  carat 
If  you  are  interested  in  our  proposition,  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  n^ly,  setting  forth 
your  ideas  for  designs  and  stating  how  many 
and  what  material  you  would  like  us  to  base 
an  estimate  on. 

Hoping  this  will  receive  your  careful  and 
favorable  consideration,  we  are 

Yours  truly. 


Mr.  William  H.  Ball, 

Anoka,  Minn. 
Dear  Sir: 

In  the  matter  of  your  mine  locations  on  Gold 
Mountain,  about  which  you  wrote  me  a  few 
days  ago,  I  have  associated  with  us  Mr.  M.  D. 
May,  an  attorney  of  this  city,  who  came  here 
from  Montana  several  months  ago  and  who  has 
made  a  specialty  of  mining  law.  He  is  interested 
in  some  mines  in  your  territory  and  will  leave 
here  to-morrow  for  that  district.  He  will  call 
upon  you  for  the  purpose  of  looking  over  your 
property  and  any  arrangements  you  may  make 
with  Mr.  May  regarding  the  litigation  that 
may  arise  concerning  your  mining  locations 
will  be  satisfactory  to  my  firm  and  will  meet 
with  our  endorsement. 

Very  truly  yours, 

O 

One-Cent  Postage 

We  never  open  a  day's  mail  wijthout  being 
informed  that  there  is  a  tremendously  popular 
demand  for  something  or  other  that  we  have 
been  resarding  as  quite  negligible.  If  we  be- 
lieved cul  the  letters  and  circulars,  we  should 
have  to  imagine  the  entire  population  of  the 
United  States  assembled  in  perpetual  mass- 
meeting,  formulating  demands;  but  we  do  not 
believe  Jbhem. 

For  instance,  we  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
popular  demand  for  one-cent  letter  postage. 
Why  should  there  be.'  About  one- third  of  all 
the  letters  in  the  country  are  sent  from  the 
six  largest  cities.  Some  big  city  businesses — 
especially  mail-order  houses,  publishers,  de- 
partment stores,   subscription-book   concerns — 
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might  reap  a  benefit  from  reduced  letter  post- 
age; but  the  postoffice  department  even  now 
is  barely  self-sustaining.  If  letter  postage  were 
cut  in.  half  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase 
rates  on  other  classes  of  mail,  which  increase 
would  be  borne  by  the  public  or  there  would 
be  a  big  deficit  in  postal  revenues,  which  de- 
ficit would  be  paid  by  the  public.  Postal  rates 
in  the  United  States  now  are  the  cheapest  in 
the  world  when  distances  are  considered. 

The  rural  per-capita  expenditure  for  letter 
postage  is  about  fifty  cents  a  year.  Reading 
and  writing  go  together.  The  rural  household 
into  which  little  second-class  mail  goes  is  one 
out  of  which  little  first-class  mail  comes.  A 
saving  of  twenty-five  cents  in  letter  postage 
would  be  more  than  offset  by  an  increase  on 
.s(*cond-class  mail  and  merchandise.  Some  book- 
sellers have  long  had  a  mistaken  notion  that 
if  magazines  could  be  made  more  expensive 
through  increased  postage,  more  books  would 
be  sold,  but  any  increased  cost  of  magazines 
through  higher  postage  would  fall  upon  the 
consumer    without    affecting   the     book     trade. 

— Saturday  Evening  Post. 

How  to  Extract  Enjoyment  Out  of  Life 

People  of  the  world  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  those  who  find  their  happiness  in  the 
usual  and  those  who  find  their  happiness  in  the 
unusual. 

The  first  are,  as  a  rule,  healthy,  contented, 
helpful   and   optimistic. 

The  second  are,  as  a  rule,  morbid,  restless, 
pessimistic  and  nuisances  to  all  around  them. 

What  is  the  most  important  thing  for  a  hu- 
man being  to  learn?  Is  it  not  how  to  live  his 
life  with  3ie  maximum  of  contentment  and  care 
of  boay  and  mind  and  the  minimuni  of  fric- 
tion? They  have  discovered  what  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  secret  of  existence  who  have  come 
to  realize  that  it  is  in  the  commonplace  that 
one  is  to  find  permanent  satisfaction  and  that 
the  extraordinary,  strange  and  occasional 
sources  of  pleasure  are  to  be  regarded  as  mat- 
ter by  the  way,  something  not  to  be  taken  ac- 
count of  in  their  program. 

Yet  the  majority  of  silly  mortals  never  learn 
this. 

The  consequence  is  that  most  people  are  more 


or  less  soured,  more  or  less  peeved  and  dis- 
contented. 

It  is  the  duty  of  our  teachers  to  lead  us 
back  to  the  enjoyment  of  life's  everydayness. 

The  sum  of  culture,  of  wisdom  and  of  intelli- 
gent experience  consists  in  an  appreciation  of 
the  ordinary  events  and  circumstances  and  in  a 
proper  discount  of  the  occasional. 

The  happiest  wife  and  mother  is  the  one 
whose  delight  is  the  daily  round  of  the  home, 
the  companionship  of  her  husband,  the  care 
and  guidance  of  her  children.  The  unhappiest 
is  the  wife  who  is  longing  to  escape  this,  who 
calls  it  drudgery  and  whose  pleasures  are  found 
only  in  the  occasional  excursion,  theater  or 
social  diversion. 

The  happiest  business  man  is  the  man  to 
whom  business  is  fun.  The  unhappiest  is  the 
man  who  looks  upon  his  occupation  as  a  grind 
and  whose  pleasure  is  in  breaking  away. 

The  happiest  workman  is  the  one  who  enjoys 
his  work;  the  unhappiest  is  the  one  whose  work 
worries  him  and  who  is  always  looking  for- 
ward to  getting  away  from  it. 

The  great  sources  of  human  joy  are  all  com- 
moplace. 

They  are  nature-loVe  and  self-expression 
work  (work  and  play).  Anybody  can  have 
these,  'itiey  are  as  common  as  dirt.  They  are 
US  near  to  the  reach  of  the  section-hand  as  to 
the  reach  of  the  railroad  president.  They  lie 
as  close  to  the  grocer  as  to  the  college  pro- 
fessor. 

The  cheaper  and  commoner  a  thing  the  more 
joy  juice  there  is  in  it.  For  there  is  more 
exhilaration  take  it  by  and  large  in  water  than 
in  all  varieties  of  booze;  more  good  feelings 
produced  by  bread  and  butter  than  by  cake 
and  bar  de  luc,  more  comfort  in  lovine  your 
wife  and  playing  with  your  children  than  in 
loving  other  men's  wives  and  regarding  children 
as  a  bore. 

I  call  a  man  truly  converted  or  enlightened 
or  bom  again  or  emancipated  or  whatever  ex- 
pression suits  you  when  ne  has  weeded  out  of 
his  soul  the  lust  for  the  exceptional  and  when 
he  has  learned  that  the  greatest  fun  in  the 
world  is  to  live  and  enjoy  those  pleasures  of 
life  that  are  .common  to  all  the  race,    i 

Happiness  is  a  fruit  that  grows  low  along 
the  ground;  little  children  and  wise  men  pick 
it.  Fools  are  looking  up  at  the  trees. — Prcmk 
Crane, 


O0O 


I7DUCATION  is  at  once  training  and  enrichment:  at  once  the  develop*- 
ment  of  the  individual  and  the  ennobling  of  the  race:  participation  in  all 
that  humanity  has  aspired  unto  and  achieved,  and  also  the  enlargment  of  man 
for  the  ever  greater  life  of  his  future.  Exlucation  is  for  life,  and  each  man*s 
life  should  be  educative  to  himself  and  through  himself  to  the  race. 

— Charles  F.  Thwing. 
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42,216 


of  our  typewriters  are  used  for  instruction 
purposes  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada — many  thousands  more  than 
all  other  makes  combined. 


These  figures  liave  been  obtained 
through  a  careful,  thorough  and 
exact  school  census  just  com- 
pleted by  us. 


This  isn't  asseition;  it's  evidence.  It  means  that 
the  business  world  uses  so  many  of  our  machines  that 
42,216  of  our  typewriters  are  needed  by  the  schools 
to  train  the  operators. 

//  pays  every  pupil  best  to  team 
what  the  business  world  demands 

Renlington 

Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 
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